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ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  STUARTS. 


THE    FIEST    STUAET    PEEIOD.      1603-1649, 

FOETT-SIX  TEABS. 

James  I.  reigned  22  years;  from  1603  to  1625. 
Charles  I.     „       24     „  „     1625  to  1649. 


CHAPTER  I.     THE  EEIGN  OF  JAMES  THE  FIEST. 

James  I.  ^«^«a/ twenty-two  years  and  three  days,  from  24th  March,  1603, 
to  27th  March,  1625.  Born  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  19th  June,  1566. 
iJ/arr^dT  Anne  of  Denmark.     /?/></ 27th  March,  1625. 

Section  I.— FEOM  THE  KING'S  ACCESSION  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  CECIL.     1603-1612. 

1.  Bight  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  Throne.  The  accession 
of  James  of  Scotland  was  notified  to  the  pubKc  without  causing 
any  excitement,  because  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was 
the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  This  popular  notion  was  not  based 
on  good  constitutional  grounds,  for  it  is  a  principle  of  the 
constitution,  that  "  a  lawful  King  of  England,  with  the  advice  and 
Consent  of  parliament,  may  make  statutes  to  limit  the  inheritance 
of  the  Crown  as  shall  seem  fit,"  *  and  Henry  VIII.  and  T^g  consu- 
his  parliament,  acting  upon  this  principle,  had  disposed  of  pnlSJieof 
the  succession,  so  that  the  descendants  of  Mary  Brandon,  J? the"^°° 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  in  *^o°«- 
defauJ '  '>f  issue  from  Henry's  children.  At  the  time  of  Elizabeth's 
death,  tlie  descendants  of  Mary  were  still  living,  and,  although 
the  legitimacy  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  representative  of  Mar/s 
el'lest  daughter  Frances,  was  questioned,  there  yet  remained  the 

*  Hallam*s  Const.  Hisc,  I.,  289. 
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children  of  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  Mary's  younp^est 
daughter.  So  that  the  house  of  Stuart  had  no  sort  of  constitu- 
tional right  to  the  throne.  They  had  an  hereditary  right — the 
parliamentary  right  belonged  to  the  House  of  Suffolk.  It  wa^ 
probably  the  consciousness  of  this  defect  in  his  parliamentary  title 
which  induced  James  to  magnify  his  hereditary  right,  as  something 
indefeasible  by  the  legislature,  and  to  set  up  those  notions  of 
legitimate  sovereignty  and  absolute  right,  which,  being  interwoven 
with  religion,  became  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  party  that 
encouraged  the  Stuarts  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  England.*  Yet 
James  was  not  a  usurper,  for  he  had  that  title,  which  the  flatterers 
of  his  family  most  affected  to  disdain — the  will  of  the  people, — and 
aiter  his  accession,  it  was  the  first  measure  of  parliament,  to  declare 
him  "  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully,  next  and  sole  heir  to  the  blood 
royal  of  this  realm.'^ 

2.  James's  Early  Unpopularity.  The  King  of  Scots  lost  not  a 
moment  to  take  possession  of  his  new  inheritance.  Visions  of 
jamM'i  wealth,  power,  and  enjoyment,  floated  before  his  imagina- 
S?eli'h**  ^'^on  ;  he  spoke  of  England,  to  his  followers,  as  the  Land  of 
London.  promise ;  and  priding  himself  on  his  kingcraft,  he  eagerly 
betrayed  the  high  notions  he  had  formed  of  the  royal  dignity.  At 
first  all  his  expectations  were  confirmed  by  the  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  assembled  to  greet  him  during  his  progress  to  London, 
and  by  the  sumptuous  entertainments  which  he  received  in  the 
houses  of  the  nobility.  He  set  out  from  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of 
April.  On  the  13th,  he  was  at  Newcastle ;  on  the  15th,  he  reached 
Topcliffe,  whence  he  proceeded  through  York,  Newark,  and 
Belvoir  Castle,  to  Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  residence  of 
Cecil,  which  he  reached  on  the  3rd  of  May.  In  this  brief  space  he 
lost  his  popularity.  His  gait  was  ungraceful,  and  his  countenance 
repulsive ;  his  tongue  was  too  large  for  his  mouth ;  his 
veinonzi  legs  werc  too  weak  for  his  body ;  his  eyes  rolled  vacantly 
•ppwrancc.  g^j.^^j^ j .  p^jg  apparel  was  negligent  and  dirty ;  his  whote 

bearing,  slovenly  and  ungainly.  To  protect  himself  from  assassi- 
nation, he  wore  a  doublet,  so  thickly  wadded,  and  so  tightly  fitted 
to  his  body,  "  that  he  looked  like  an  enormous  pig,  ready  trussed 
for  roasting,  and  he  could  not  move  his  limbs  more  than  if  he  had 
been  in  the  stocks."t  His  unwillingness  to  be  seen  by  the  people; 
the  haste  with  which  he  condemned  a  thief  to  death,  at  Newark, 
without  trial  or  defence;    the  partiality  which   he   showed   ta 

*  H&llam'i  Conit.  Hist.,  I.,  304 ;  Bolingbroke*!  Diiiertation  on  Parties,  Letter  II. 
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Scotclimeii  on  all  occasions ;  the  barbarous  brogue  in  which  he 
spoke,  and  his  exceedingly  intemperate  habits,  all  tended  to  excite 
in  his  subjects  the  greatest  disgust  and  ridicule.  The  marked 
antipathy  which  he  showed  to  his  predecessor,  excited  the  most 
painful  emotions.  When  the  French  ambassador  ordered  his 
suite  to  dress  in  mourning  for  Elizabeth,  James  considered  it  an 
insult,  and  compelled  the  ambassador  to  revoke  the  order;  the 
council,  therefore,  spared  him  the  mortification  of  attending  the 
great  Queen's  funeral,  by  causing  her  to  be  buried  before  he 
reached  the  capital.  As  was  the  custom  upon  the  accession  of  a 
new  sovereign,  James  conferred  titles  and  honours  upon  his  chief 
supporters ;  but  so  lavishly,  that  a  pasquinade  was  fixed  on  the 
door  of  St.  Paul's,  offering  to  teach  weak  memories  the  art  of 
remembering  the  titles  of  the  new  nobility.  Cecil  was  made  Earl 
of  Salisbury ;  and  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton  recovered 
their  titles  and  estates. 

3.  Conspiracies  of  the  "Bye/'  and  the  "  Main."  There  arose  out 
of  the  intrigues  which  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  encouraged 
at  this  time,  two  conspiracies,  so  dark  and  uninteUigible,  that  the 
best  accounts  of  them  are  obscure  and  confused.  The 
most  important  of  them  was  that  termed  the  "  Bye ;"  but  *  ^*' 
which  was  also  called  the  "  Treason  of  the  Priests,"  from  "Watson 
and  Clarke,  two  Catholic  priests,  who  were  its  chief  promoters ; 
and  the  "  Surprising  Treason,"  or  the  "  Surprise,"  from  the  design 
of  seizing  the  King's  person,  which  formed  the  immediate  object 
of  the  plot.  The  chief  persons  who  engaged  in  it  were.  Sir 
Griffin  Markham  and  George  Brooke,  both  Catholics,  the  latter 
the  brother  of  Lord  Cobham,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Cecil. 
But  the  most  mischievous  parties  were  the  two  priests.  Watson 
was  induced  to  enter  the  plot  by  the  King's  apparent  determination 
not  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Catholics.  Brooke's  motive  is 
unknown;  probably,  he  was  Cecil's  spy.  Another  of  the  con- 
spirators was  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  leader  of  the  Puritan 
party ;  but  there  was  no  connection  between  his  conspiracy  and 
that  of  the  priests.  His  plan  was,  to  compel  the  King  to  grant 
the  demands  of  the  Puritans,  by  presenting  to  him  a  petition  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men.  This  was  intended  to  be  done 
on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  at  Hanworth,  between  Green- 
wich and  Windsor,  where  James  was  accustomed  to  stay  for 
refreshment  on  his  hunting  excursions.  The  design  of  the  priests 
was,  to  take  advantage  of  this  project,  and  liberate  the  sovereign 
from  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  and  then  solicit  from  him.  libei^ 
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of  conscience,  in  return  for  their  services.  Grey  was  not  at  first 
aware  of  this  counter-conspiracy,  but  his  suspicions  were  aroused 
before  the  day  arrived  for  his  own  enterprise,  and  he  therefore 
postponed  its  execution.  At  this  stage,  Cecil's  vigilance 
was  awakened,  and  Copley,  one  of  the  Catholic  conspirators,  being 
arrested,  discovered  the  whole  plot. 

The  other  conspiracy  was  attributed  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  was  called  "  The  Main,"  or  "  The  Spanish 
Treason."  Raleigh's  alleged  companions  were  Cobham  and  Brooke, 
the  former  of  whom  had  long  been  his  political  associate,  and  had 
taken  part  with  him  against  the  Earl  of  Essex.  On  this  accourjt 
they  were  both  obnoxious  to  James.  Cobham  was  jealous  of  Cecil, 
while  Raleigh  had  been  deprived  of  his  valuable  patent  for  the 
monopoly  of  licensing  taverns  and  retailing  wines,  and  of  his  poHt 
of  captain  of  the  guard.  When  the  conspirators  of  the  Bye  wei'e 
arrested,  Raleigh  was  examined  by  the  council  touching  Cobham's 
private  dealings  with  the  Count  d'Aremberg,  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador. His  answers  were  satisfactory,  and  he  was  dismissed.  But 
this  did  not  lull  his  misgivings,  and  he  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to 
Cecil,  saying  that  he  suspected  Cobham,  and  advising  the  appre- 
hension and  examination  of  La  Rensie,  Aremberg's  agent.*  A 
few  days  later,  both  Cobham  and  La  Rensie  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  ]laleigh's  fears  being  revived,  he  wrote  a  letter,  it  is 
said,  to  Cobham,  detailing  his  examination  before  the  council, 
stating  that  he  had  refused  to  betray  him,  and  as  it  would  require 
two  witnosses  to  convict  them  of  treason,  begged  that  Cobham 
would  be  as  faithful  as  he  had  been.  But  Raleigh,  on  his  trial, 
denied  having  written  such  a  letter,  and  the  statement  rested  on 
the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier  and  servant  of  his,  named  Kemys, 
who  had  only  made  it  under  a  threat  of  the  rack.  Cobham,  how- 
ever, being  shown  Raleigh's  letter  to  Cecil,  at  once  accused  Sir 
Walt(jr  of  intriguing  with  Aremberg  and  the  Spanish  court,  on 
which  Raleigh  was  immediately  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  himself, 
and  thus  afforded  a  presumption  that  he  was  conscious  that  som(!- 
thing  could  be  proved  against  him.f 

4.  Raleigh's  Trial  and  Condemnation.  In  the  midst  of  these 
dark  transactions,  the  King  was  crowned  (July  25th),  the  plague 
broke  out  in  London,  and  for  several  months  no  proceedings  wore 
instituted  against  the  conspirators.  But  the  chief  cause  which 
delayed  the  trials,  was  the  presence  of  Aremberg,  the  ambassador, 

*  Jsrdine^s  Criminal  Triali,  I.,  4it.         f  Hftllam's  Const.  Hift.,  L,  ssa,  Note. 
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who,  however,  left  England  in  November,  when  the  prisoners 
were  immediately  arraigned,  Raleigh  and  the  commoners  impli- 
cated being  tried  in  Winchester  Castle,  where  the  court  was  then 
residing.  The  conspirators  in  the  Bye  were  all  condemned  upon 
their  own  confessions.  The  conviction  of  Raleigh  offered  a  more 
serious  difficulty ;  the  only  evidence  of  his  guilt  being  the  contra- 
dictory confessions  of  Cobham,  and  certain  intercepted  letters 
between  Aremberg  and  the  Austrian  Court,  which  could  not  with 
propriety  be  produced. 

The  main  points  of  the  indictment  were,  that  Raleigh  had 
proposed  that  Cobham  should  go  to  Spain  and  Austria,  to  obtain 
means  for  placing  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne,  under  these 
conditions  : — Peace  with  Spain,  toleration  of  popery,  and  the  Lady 
Arabella's  marriage  being  approved  of  by  the  Spanish  King ;  that 
Cobham  should  return  by  Jersey,  and  consult  with  Raleigh,  who 
was  the  governor  of  that  island,  what  was  to  be  done  further ; 
that  George  Brooke  was  then  admitted  into  the  conspiracy ;  that 
Raleigh  gave  Cobham  a  book  written  against  the  King's  title,  and 
that  Aremberg,  being  acquainted  with  these  designs,  promised  the 
conspirators  600,000  crowns. 

Aware  of  the  absurdity  of  these  charges,  and  of  the  general 
weakness  of  his  case,  the  attorney-general.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  had 
recourse  to  the  grossest  and  most  abusive  language,  to  which 
Raleigh  replied  with  a  moderation  and  gentlemanly  bearing  which 
placed  in  a  stronger  light  the  attorney-general's  brutality.  He 
demanded  that  Cobham  should  be  confronted  with  him;  he 
appealed  to  the  law  which  required  two  witnesses  ;  and  he  offered 
to  abandon  his  defence,  if  Cobham  would  even  dare  to  accuse 
him  to  his  face.  This  bold  challenge  he  was  able  to  make  with 
confidence,  for  he  produced  a  letter  from  Cobham,  written  a 
fortnight  before,  entirely  exculpating  him  of  any  treason  whatever. 
But  Coke  hereupon  produced  another  letter  from  Cobham,  written 
only  the  day  before,  declaring  that  Raleigh  had  promised  to  furnish 
intelligence  to  Spain  for  a  yearly  pension.  The  reading  of  this 
letter  dismayed  the  prisoner,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
himself,  admitted  that  there  had  been  some  talk  of  such  a  pension, 
but  nothing  further.  This  admission  made  a  most  unfavourable 
impression  upon  the  jury,  who  reluctantly  returned  a  verdict  of 
ffuilty.  Hitherto  Raleigh  had  been  an  unpopular  man,  because  of 
nis  proud  and  overbearing  disposition ;  but  his  trial  produced  a 
complete  change.  The  eloquent  defence  which  he  made  won  the 
admiration  of  his  bitterest  opponents  ;    and,  with  the  exception  of 
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Cecil  and  the  court  fection,  who  dreaded  his  wonderful  wit  and 
p»teofthe  abilities,  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the  realm  but  would 
iwieiu  ^ave  petitioned  for  his  pardon.  The  Lady  Arabella 
Biiwrt.  Stuart  was  present  at  this  trial,  and  was  declared  innocent 
of  any  participation  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  she  was  afterwards 
imprisoned  for  secretly  marrying  William  Seymour,  son  of  Lord 
Beauehamp ;  and  attempting  to  escape,  was  captured  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  she  died  under  the  rigour  of  her 
confinement  (1615).  Brooke  and  the  two  priests  were  condemned 
and  executed  ;  Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham  were  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  where,  after  "  a  theatrical  mummery  "*  had  been  gone 
through,  they  were  reprieved.  Markham  and  two  others  were 
banished  ;  Grey  died  in  the  Tower  eleven  years  afterwards ;  and 
Cobham,  being  discharged  after  some  time,  died  in  poverty  (1619). 
Ealeigh  remained  in  prison. 

5.  The  Hampton  Court  Conference.  While  James  was  on  his 
way  to  London,  the  Puritan  clergy  presented  to  him  the  hmouB 
"  Millenary  Petition,"  so  called  because  of  its  having  been 
Mifi*n«r7  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  persons.  Disavowing  all 
motives  of  faction  and  desire  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  they  humbly  desired  the  redress  of  certain 
abuses,  and  asked  for  a  conference,  which  was  held  in  January, 
1604,  at  Hampton  Court.  On  the  one  side  were  about  eighteen 
bishops  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  on  the  other  were 
four  leaders  of  the  reforming  party,  Drs.  Reynolds  and  Spark, 
professors  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  being  two  of  them.  The  King 
presided. 

The  chief  business  was  done  on  the  third  day,  when  the  Puritans 
paHten  demanded,  among  other  things,  that  the  Prayer  Book 
tor"/mrthCT  should  bc  rcviscd  ;  that  the  cap  and  surplice,  the  sign  of 
reformation,  ^jjg  cross  in  baptism,  baptism  by  women,  confirmation, 
the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha,  and 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  should  be  set  aside ;  that  non- 
residence  and  pluralities,  and  commendams  held  by  bishops,  should 

*  In  order  to  nrove  the  sllefred  existence  of  the  plots.  James  hit  upon  s  strange  and 
eruel  device.  Markham  wa«  led  forth  to  sufTer,  and  had  already  prepared  himself  for 
the  blocK,  when  he  was  ordered  away,  to  have  two  hours  more  for  private  devotion. 
Grny  was  then  allowed  to  leave  his  cell.  He  confessed  his  guilt ;  and  whm  on  the 
point  of  falling  on  his  knees,  was  told  thst  he  had  been  brought  forward  by  mistake, 
and  that  it  was  Cobham's  turn  to  die  before  him.  Oobham  now  followed,  made  his 
confession,  and  prepared  for  death.  But  at  that  moment  his  companions,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  dead,  were  separately  brought  up  again ;  and  all  the  three,  we  are  told, 
stared  at  each  other  with  looks  of  the  wildest  astonishment.  This  device  may  be  taken 
as  one  example,  out  of  many  that  might  be  given,  of  King  James's  idea  of  statecraft,  in 
which  he  thought  himself  so  complete  a  matter. 
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not  be  allowed  ;  and  that  unnecessary  excommunications,  and  the 
obligation  of  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  should  be 
-abolished.  None  of  these  demands  were  inconsistent  with  an 
established  hierarchy,  and  they  were  such  reformations  as  men 
like  Bacon  and  others,  not  at  all  connected  with  the  Puritans, 
desired  to  see  effected.  * 

The  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  and  some  of  the  deans, 
spoke  vehemently  against  these  proposals,  and,  after  they  had  sat 
down,  James  took  up  the  argument  himself.  Never,  says  a 
popular  writer,  f  did  royalty  display  itself  in  a  more  undignified 
manner,  or  episcopacy  degrade  itself  more  by  a  servile  flattery  of 
royalty.  James  had  a  long-standing  debt  to  settle  with  the 
Puritans,  for  they  had  not  only  been  the  main  cause  of  jame«'i 
his  unhappy  mother's  defamation  and  ruin,  but  their  SSlJSthe 
sympathisers  in  Scotland,  the  Presbyterians,  had  harassed  P'^^'*»»»- 
him  perpetually,  and  degraded  and  humiliated  him  continually. 
Up  to  1590,  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  views  of  the  Kirk,  and,  in 
the  general  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  had  publicly  thanked  God 
^'  that  he  belonged  to  the  purest  kirk  in  the  world."  But  James 
was  "  rather  a  bold  liar  than  a  good  dissembler ; "  J  and  from 
1596,  when  he  began  to  have  a  clear  prospect  of  his  succession  to 
the  English  throne,  his  opinions  turned  decidedly  towards 
episcopacy.  In  1599,  he  wrote  a  book,  called  Basilicon  Boron,  for 
the  instruction  of  his  son  Henry,  in  which  he  scurrilously  abused 
the  Presbyterian  system.  The  fact  is,  that  the  episcopal  establish- 
ment promised  him  that  obsequiousness  which  he  was  so  delighted 
to  receive,  and  to  which  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed  ;  and  the 
-zeal  with  which  the  bishops  afterwards  sought  to  enhance  his 
prerogative,  gave  rise  to  his  well-known  aphorism,  "  No  king,  no 
bishop."  James's  mind,  therefore,  had  been  made  up  long  before 
he  summoned  the  Hampton  Court  Conference.  Dr.  Keynolds, 
"nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  most  learned  man  in  England," || 
was  hardly  permitted  to  speak,  and  the  result  of  the  conference 
was,  that  not  only  were  few  alterations  made  in  the  service,  but 
as  these  were  not  such  as  were  demanded  by  the  Puritans,  and 
James  made  them  without  consulting  the  bishops,  they  pleased  no 
party.  A  proclamation  was  published,  enforcing  con- 
formity, and  Bancroft,  of  London,  who,  about  this  time,  prJJJLmntion 
succeeded  Whitgift  in  the  primacy,  so  severely  carried  tSSforee* 
out  the  royal  injunction,   that  he  expeUed  three  hundred  ^    °'™  '^* 

*  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  I.,  298.         t  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  II.,  314. 
%  Hallam,  I.,  207,  Note.  U  Hallam,  I.,  207*  Note. 
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clergymen  from  their  livings,  for  not  observing  the  prescribed 
order  of  Common  Prayer.  But  this  was  not  all;  ten  of  the 
leading  men  who  had  presented  the  Millenary  petition  were 
arrested  ;  the  judges  in  the  8tar  Chamber  declared  their  presenta- 
tion of  that  petition  an  offence  fineable  at  discretion,  and  very  near 
to  treason  and  felony,  and  they  were  all  committed  to  prison. 
Such  were  the  beginnings  by  which  the  House  of  Stuart  indicated 
the  course  they  would  steer,  and  thus  was  thrown  away  the  best 
Aathori«ed  Opportunity  that  had  ever  presented  itself  for  healing  the 
IC*mb£'  wounds  of  the  Church  of  England.*  One  benefit,  how- 
pttbiinhed.  gygj,^  resulted  from  the  conference,  viz. : — the  present 
authorised  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  begun  in  1607,  and 
completed  in  1611. 

6.  James's  first  Parliament.  In  a  few  days,  James  met  his 
first  parliament  (March  19th,  1604),  with  the  most  flattering 
anticipations.  He  opened  the  session  with  a  gracious  speech. 
But  there  was  already,  in  the  Lower  House,  a  formidable  party 
marshalled  against  him,  whom  he  had,  even  thus  early,  alienated 
from  his  government,  and  whose  animosity  was  sharpened  by  the 
Royal  pro.  proclamation  with  which  parliament  had  been  summoned. 
intJrfJHnK  After  dilating,  in  his  usual  bombastic  style,  upon  a  series 
£«ntai^  of  common-place  truths,  James  had  prescribed  the  sort  of 
euctious.  jjien  who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, and,  among  other  directions,  had  given  orders  that  no 
bankrupts  or  outlaws  should  be  elected ;  that  all  returns  were  to 
be  filed  in  chancery;  and  that,  if  any  town  elected  a  person 
contrary  to  the  proclamation,  the  town  was  to  be  fined,  and  the 
person  elected  fined  and  imprisoned.    Such  an  assumption  of  control 

over  parliamentary  elections  the  Commons  were  deter- 
thfhon.«  mined  to  resist.  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  had  been  returned 
•onicHced     for  Buckinghamshire  in  opposition  to  Fortescue,  a  member 

of  the  council,  and  the  writ  filed  in  chancery.  But 
Ghoodwin  was  an  outlaw  ;  his  election  was,  therefore,  declared  null 
and  void,  and  a  new  writ  being  issued,  Fortescue  was  returned. 
The  Commons  then  voted  that  Goodwin  had  been  duly  elected,  on 
which  the  King  told  them  that  they  had  no  business  to  meddle 
with  election  returns ;  and  that  all  their  matters  of  privilege  were 
derived  from  him  and  his  grant.  He  then  commanded  them  to 
confer  with  the  judges  ;  but  after  aVarm  debate  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  not  to  obey  this  order,  on  which  James  commanded  tho 
house,  '^  as  an  absolute  King,''  to  hold  the  said  conference.     It  \N'a» 

*  HalUm,  I.,  290.208. 
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then  decided  that  both  elections  should  be  set  aside,  and  a  new 
writ  issued.  By  this  compromise,  the  Commons  were  victorious  ; 
for  James  conceded  that  their  house  was  a  court  of  record  and 
judge  of  returns ;  the  speaker,  by  order  of  the  house,  issued  his 
warrant  for  the  new  writ,  and  the  Commons  have  ever  sine© 
continued  to  exercise,  without  dispute,  the  right  which  they  claimed^ 
of  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  contested  elections.* 

Another  privilege  which  the  Commons  defended  during  this 
session  was,  that  which  gave  them  freedom  from  arrest  for  debt 
durins:  the  session.     Sir  Thomas  Shiriey,  a  member,  having 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  for  debt,  was,  after  some  from 
trouble,  released,  and  to  save  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  from  *  ^"  ' 
being  sued  by  the  creditors  for  allowing  him  to  escape,  an  act  was 
passed,  giving  creditors  power  to  arrest  a  member  for  debt,  after 
the  expiration  of  parliament,  and  discharging  from  liability  those 
out  of  whose  custody  such  member  should  be  delivered.     A  special 
clause  distinctly  maintained  that  the  house  has  a  right  to  punish 
any  person  who  should  violate  this  privilege  of  parliament.f 

The  two  principal  grievances  in  the  civil  government 

*  '^         J     1 1         •       •!       J  j»        -i'^  J.  Complaint 

were,  purveyance,  and  the  incidents  oi  military  tenure,  against 
The  Commons  asserted  in  their  petition  that  the  former  andVudai 
had  been  restrained  by  not  less  than  thirty-six  statutes,  yet, 
in  spite  of  these,  carts  and  carriages  were  impressed  for  the  King's 
use,  and  victuals  were  exacted  for  his  household  at  prices  far  below 
the  true  value,  and  in  larger  quantities  than  were  necessary ;  and 
those  who  resisted  were  imprisoned  under  the  warrant  of  the 
Board  of  Grreen  Cloth.J  The  purveyors  oven  went  so  far  as  ta 
live  at  free  quarters  upon  the  country ;  they  felled  trees  without 
the  owner's  consent ;  and  they  compelled  men  to  labour  for  little 
or  no  remuneration.  The  old  feudal  prerogative  of  guardianship 
in  chivalry  was  attacked  by  the  Commons  with  still  more  bitterness, 
because  it  was  known  that  Cecil  derived  a  goodly  income  from  it. 
Its  consideration  was  referred  'to  a  committee,  in  which  Bacon, 
then  a  rising  statesman,  took  an  active  share.  But  nothing  was 
done  by  the  committee,  the  matter  being  considered  unseasonable 
in  the  King's  first  parliament.  Indeed,  none  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  were  redressed.  The  Commons,  therefore,  showed 
little  disposition  to  grant  a  subsidy,  and  the  bill  which  they  had 
passed,  granting  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  was  burdened  with 

*  Hallam,  L,  301-302 ;  Liiif?ard,  IX.,  97,  Note.         t  HaUam,  I.,  303. 
£  A  court  of  the  King's  household  for  keeping  the  peace,  &o.,  withiu  the  verge  of  tha 
palace,  composed  of  the  lord-steward,  comptroller,  &c.,  and  so  called  from  the  green 
doth  which  covered  the  table. 
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60  many  reservations,  that  James  was  offended,  and  he  expressly 
desired  them  not  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  a  subsidy, 

7.  The  first  serious  Conflict  between  King  and  Parliament. 
These  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  together  with  others  regarding  eccle- 
siastical matters,  so  much  annoyed  the  King,  that  he  seems  to  have 
expressed  his  opinions  very  strongly,  in  a  speech  to  the  Commons, 
to  which  they  replied  by  their  celebrated  vindication  called  "-4  Form 
of  Apology  and  Satisfaction  to  he  delivered  to  his  Majesty."  Several 
years  before  James  came  to  the  English  throne,  he  had  published 
"The  True  a  discourso  ou  "  The  Truc  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,'*  in 
Pre*  Mon.  which  ho  had  stated  in  the  broadest  terms,  that  the  duty 
•rchiM."      Qf  g^  jyjjg  ^g^  ^Q  command,  and  that  of  a  subject  to  obey ; 

that  kings  reigned  by  Divine  right,  and  were  raised  by  the 
Almighty  above  all  law ;  that  a  sovereign  might  daily  make  statutes 
or  ordinances,  and  inflict  such  punishments  as  he  thought  meet, 
without  any  advice  of  parliament  or  estates ;  that  general  laws 
made  publicly  in  parliament  may  be  mitigated  or  suspended  by  the 
king,  upon  causes  only  known  to  him;  and  that,  "although  a  good 
king  will  frame  all  his  actions  to  be  according  to  the  law,  yet  he  is 
not  bound  thereto  but  of  his  own- will,  and  for  example-giving  to 
his  subjects."*  These  principles,  so  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
Pamoui  foundations  of  national  freedom,  the  Commons  determined 
*oAhe°"^  ^  combat;  and,  therefore,  before  they  separated,  they 
commoM.  resolved  to  leave  on  record  their  solemn  opinions,  in  the 
form  of  a  justification  of  their  proceedings. 

The  King  had  affirmed,  they  said,  owing  to  the  information 
which  had  been  "  openJy  delivered  to  him," 

(i)  That  their  privileges  were  not  of  right,  but  of  grace  only,  renewed  every 
parliament  on  petition. 

(2)  That  they  were  not  a  court  of  record,  and  had  no  power  to  command  a 
view  of  records. 

(3^  And  that  the  examination  of  election  returns  was  without  their  compass, 
and  belonged  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

• 

These  assertions,  they  said,  tended  directly  to  the  utter  over- 
throw of  their  privileges,  and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  England, 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  undoubtedly  enjoyed  from  time 
immemorial.  In  order,  therefore,  that  their  protestations  against 
these  principles  might  be  recorded  to  all  posterity,  they  maintained 

(i)  That  their  privileges  and  liberties  are  their  right  and  inheritance,  no 
less  than  their  very  lands  and  goods. 

(2)  That  they  cannot  be  withheld  from  them,  denied,  or  impaired,  but 
with  wrong  to  the  whole  realm. 

*  HillMn,  I.,  909. 
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(3)  That  their  petition,  at  the  opening  of  each  parliament,  to  enjoy  their 
privileges,  is  only  an  act  of  manners,  which  does  not  weaken  their  right. 

(4)  That  their  house  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  court  of  record. 

(5)  That  parliament  is  the  very  highest  court  in  the  land,  and  that,  with 
the  King's  consent,  it  gives  law  to  all  other  courts,  but  from  other  courts 
receives  neither  laws  nor  orders. 

(6)  That  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole  proper  judge  of  election 
returns,  as,  otherwise,  elections  would  not  be  free. 

(7)  And,  finally,  with  regard  to  their  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  of 
religious  and  public  grievances,  they  state,  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  the 
Kings  of  England  have  no  more  absolute  power  in  themselves  to  alter  religion, 
or  to  make  laws  concerning  it,  than  they  have  to  make  laws  regarding  the 
temporal  state ;  but  that,  in  both,  they  are  bound  to  act  with  the  consent  of 
parliament. 

"  Such,"  observes  our  great  constitutional  historian,  "was  the 
voice  of  the  English  Commons,  in  1604,  at  the  commencement  of 
that  great  conflict  for  their  liberties  which  is  measured  by  the  line 
of  Stuart."  * 

8.  Religious  Persecutions.  While  the  parliament  was  thus 
engaged,  the  convocation  had  been  drawing  up  a  Code  of  Eccle- 
siastical Canons,  amounting  to  141. 

They  declared  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  ipso  facto,  against  all 
persons  who  denied  the  King's  supremacy,  or  the  orthodoxy  of  the  established 
church ;  who  affirmed  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  superstitious  or  unlawful,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  erroneous,  or  the  Liturgy  repugnant  to  God's  Word  ;  or 
who  separated  from  the  church  and  established  conventicles,  or  asserted  that 
ecclesiastical  regulations  might  be  made  without  the  royal  consent. 

By  this  sentence  of  excommunication,  all  Nonconformists  were  at 
once  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  and  an  unwarrantable  authority 
was  set  up  over  the  whole  nation,  which  instantly  drew  ^he 
the  attention  of  parliament.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  arViSSSn- 
declaring  no  ecclesiastical  regulations  binding,  except  by  bi^Smr^ 
consent  of  parliament;  but  it  did  not  reach  a  third  reading.  *""°"- 
The  Commons,  however,  in  their  Apology,  distinctly  stated  that 
such  regulations  were  unconstitutional ;  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
laid  down  by  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  the  canons  then 
made  do  not  bind  the  people  so  long  as  they  have  not  the  approba- 
tion of  parliament.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  canons  were 
published.  Archbishop  Bancroft  at  once  began  to  enforce  them. 
But  the  Nonconformists  did  not  tamely  submit;  they  held 
meetings ;  they  petitioned ;  they  called  upon  their  friends  in  the 
council  for  aid.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  petitioners  were 
punished,  while  the  dissenting  ministers  were  ejected  from  their 
livings,  and  imprisoned. 

*  Hallam.  I.,  8O5-807. 
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But  these  persecutions  were  light,  compared  with  those  which 
pressed  upon  the  Roman  OathoBcs.  There  were  few  of  their 
families  who  had  not  suffered  [more  or  less  by  the 
pemcation  persecuting  laws  enacted  against  them.  Sir  Thomas 
^gan  Tresham,  father  of  Sir  Francis  Tresham,  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  had  been  converted 
to  Eome  by  Campion  and  Persons  in  1580,  and  from  that  time 
became  a  most  uncompromising  adherent  of  the  Eomish  church. 
He  was,  therefore,  a  constant  subject  of  persecution.  He  wa» 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  for  several  years,  and  heavily  fined, 
because  he  would  not  betray  Campion;  he  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned  after  this  in  many  other  places ;  and,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  constantly  paid  into  the  treasury  £260  per 
annum,  the  penalty  of  £20  si,  month  for  recusancy.  Edward 
Bookwood,  cousin  of  Ambrose  Eookwood,  another  of  the  con- 
spirators, only  a  few  days  after  he  had  splendidly  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  his  mansion  at  Euston  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  was 
committed  to  prison  for  "  obstinate  papistry ; "  and,  afljer  being 
reduced  to  beggary,  he  died  in  gaol. 

This  was  the  miserable  condition  of  the  laity ;  that  of  the 
priests  was  &r  worse.  They  were  literally  hunted  down ;  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  concealment  and  terror ;  they  went 
about  disguised,  wandering  by  lonely  roads  from  house  to  house, 
secreting  themselves  in  woods  and  caverns,  or  in  the  subterranean 
vaults  or  intramural  chambers  with  which  the  chief  Catholic 
houses  were  furnished ;  and  private  femilies  were  ofi;en  disturbed 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  armed  bands  clamorously  demanding 
admittance,  that  they  might  search  for  Jesuits  and  priests. 
This  dreadful  state  of  insecurity  and  alarm  in  which  the  English 
Catholics  were  placed  by  the  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth,  was  not 
altered  on  the  accession  of  James.  For  many  obvious  reasons, 
the  Catholics  looked  forward  with  hope  to  his  accession ;  indeed, 
they  had  received  from  him,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  express 
assurances  of  toleration ;  and  even  aft«r  his  accession,  one  of  the 
first  acts  orthe  Privy  Council,  was  to  send  for  the  chief  Koman 
Catholics,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  assure  them  of 
his  majesty's  grace  and  favour.  In  confirmation  of  which,  the  fines 
for  recusancy  were  actually  remitted  for  the  next  two  years.  But  in 
1604,  when  King  James  found  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne, 
the  persecuting  laws  were  revived,  and  actively  enforced ;  the  fines 
which  had  been  neglected  were  suddenly  demanded,  so  that 
numerous  fisimilies  were  reduced  to  utter  ruin.    But  this  was  not 
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all.    James  had  brought  with  him  from  Scotland  many  needy  adven- 
turers, on  whom  he  unscrupulously  bestowed  the  lands  Their  iMd» 
and  goods  of  recusants,  authorizing  each  of  them  to  proceed  KJ'ifiJjS 
against  some  particular  recusant  named,  and  levy  the  Kii^t 
penalties  as  best  he  could.     This  insult  and  injustice  was  ^▼ouritei. 
followed  up  by  an  act  of  parliament,  disabling  any  one  who  had 
been  educated  in  a  Catholic  seminary  abroad,  from  holding  any 
lands  or  goods  in  the  King's  dominions,  and  entirely  depriving  the 
Oatholics  of  all  means  of  educating  their  children,  except  in  the 
Protestant  faith.     Such  were  the  provocations  which  led  to 

9.  The  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  original  contriver  and  promoter 
of  the  Gunpowder  Treason  was  B-obert  Catesby,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  William  Catesby,  the  favourite  of  Eichard  III.  His 
family  had  for  several  generations  been  settled  at  Ashby  St.  Legers, 
Northamptonshire,  and  was  also  possessed  of  considerable  property 
at  Lapworth,  in  Warvsdckshire.  His  father  had  been  converted  to 
Rome  by  Campion  and  Persons,  and  had  several  times  been 
imprisoned  for  his  recusancy ;  but  he  himself  had  abandoned  the 
ancient  worship  on  his  father's  death,  and  had  given  himself  up  to 
iblly  and  extravagance.  He  afterwards  returned  to  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  became  a  religious  fanatic,  devoting 
himself  from  that  time  to  the  task  of  making  proselytes,  ^^ 
and  rescuing  his  brethren  from  the  iron  yoke  under  which  originators. 
they  groaned.  The  first  person  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  scheme 
of  blowing  up  the  parliament  house  with  gunpowder,  was  Thomas 
Winter,  of  Huddington,  in  Worcestershire,  who  had  served 
abroad  as  the  agent  of  the  Spanish  party  in  England  (March, 
1603-4).  Winter  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  proposal ;  but 
Catesby's  reasoning  prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  before  the 
project  was  carried  out,  a  last  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  by  soliciting  the  mediation  of  Spain. 
For  this  purpose.  Winter  went  over  to  Bergen,  near  Dunkirk, 
and  there  had  a  private  conference  with  Yelasco,  the  constable 
of  Castile,  then  on  his  way  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding a  peace.  The  ambassador  gave  him  general  assurances 
of  goodwill,  but  nothing  more ;  and  Winter  then  went  to  Ostend, 
where  he  met  with  Guido  Faukes,  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
in  the  city  of  York,  at  that  time  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the 
Spanish  army.  These  two  returned  to  England  in  April.  In 
the  meantime,  Catesby  had  laid  the  plan  before  two  others,  Percy 
and  Wright.  Percy  was  a  distant  relation  and  steward  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  had  been  employed  as  one  of  the 
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agents  in  Scotland,  whom  the  English  Catholics  sent  to  conciliate 
James,  and  obtain  from  him  promises  of  toleration.     Wright  was 
his  brother-in-law ;  both  of  them  had  engaged  in  Essex's  rebellion, 
and  both  of  them  had  been  converted  to  Eome,  and  had  therefore 
been  subjected  to  harassing  persecutions.     These  five  conspirators 
all   swore   to   be   true   to   each   other;    and   they   received  the 
sacrament   in  confirmation  of  their  oath   from  the  hand  of  the 
Jesuit    missionary,   Father   Gerard   (May   1st,    1604).*      They 
still  entertained  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws,  especially  as  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  England 
and  Spain  were  advancing  to  a  friendly  conclusion.     But  Velasco 
did  not  evince  any  great  anxiety  on  their  behalf,  and  instead  of 
granting  toleration,  James  ordered  that   the   penal   laws  should 
be  more  rigidly  enforced  (August,  1604),       This  drove  the  con- 
Theirflr«t    spirators  to   desperation.       An  empty  house  which   lay 
operations,  contiguous  to  the  old  Palacc  of  Westminster,  had  abready 
been  taken  by  Percy,  and  given  into  the  custody  of  Faukes,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Johnson,  Percy's  servant.     For  three  months 
they  were  kept  out  of  possession    by   the  commissioners   for  a 
projected  union   between    England  and    Scotland.       About    the 
middle  of  December,   they   began    operations ;    Faukes   keeping 
watch  while  three  of  his  companions  worked,  and  the  fourth  slept. 
A  fortnight  thus  passed,  when  parliament,  which  had  been  pro- 
rogued to  the  7th  of  February,  was  further  prorogued  to  the  3rd 
of  October.     On  this  they  gave  up  further  mining  operations,  and 
went  to  their  respective  homes.     In  the  meanwhile,  Catesby  had 
begun  to  suspect  the  faith  of  his  colleagues  in  the  lawfulness  of 
their  enterprise.     Was  it  lawful  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the 
gUilty  ?  they  asked  themselves ;  and  to  quiet  their  consciences,  he 
had  recourse  to  Garnet,  the  Jesuit.     But  whether  the  latter  was 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  or  whether  ho  was  questioned  upon  the 
abstract  principle  alone,  is  uncertain.f     However,  Catesby  soon 
afterwarcls   admitted   a  brother  of   Wright's,   and  a  brother  of 
Winter's,  to  the  conspiracy,  and  towards  the  end  of  January  the 
seven  resumed  their  labours.     There  was  a  thick  stone  wall  which 
for  some  time  impeded  their  operations,  and  they  were  afraid  to 
go  below  it,  lest  they  should  be  inundated  by  the  river.     The 
workings   of  conscience   on  their   minds   also   obstructed    their 
progress,   and  unearthly  sounds  of  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  which 
ceased  only  when  they  sprinkled  the  walls  with  holy  water,  greatly 
terrified  them.    One  day,  a  rushing  noise  above  them  excited  their 

*  Liugtrd,  UL,  80 ;  Jurdine's  Orlmiual  Trials,  II.,  84.      f  See  I^ngurd,  IX.»  80. 
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alarm ;  but  the  present  discovery  that  it  came  from  a  cellar 
overhead  turned  their  alarm  into  joy :  they  abandoned  their  mine ; 
Paukes  hired  the  cellar  at  once ;  and,  under  the  cover  of  night, 
they  conveyed  into  it  several  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  had 
been  secreted  for  some  time  in  a  house  at  Lambeth.     Thev 

■r 

concealed  the  barrels  under  stones,  billets  of  wood,  and  household 
furniture ;  and  having  now  completed  their  preparations  (May, 
1605),  again  separated,  intending  to  re-assemble  in  September. 
As  the  time  approached,  Catesby  added  to  the  number  of  his 
accomplices ;  Baynham,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire,  a  profligate 
man,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  an  infamous  club,  called  "  The 
Damned  Crew,"  was  sent  to  the  Pope ;  while  Grant,  of  Newcon- 
Norbrook,  in  Warwickshire,  Ambrose  Eookwood,  of  ■p'»*o"- 
Coldham  Hall,  Suffolk,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Gotehurst,  in 
Bucks,  and  Francis  Tresham,  of  Eushton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
were  received  into  the  confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  military  rising  (September).  About  the  same  time,  Faukes  went 
over  to  Flanders  to  obtain  Spanish  aid.  The  plan  of  operations 
was  now  finally  arranged.  A  list  of  peers  and  commoners 
to  be  served  by  a  timely  warning  was  made  out ;  Faukes  *  ^  * ' 
was  to  fire  the  train,  and  immediately  escape  to  Flanders,  Tresham 
undertaking  to  hire  a  vessel  for  his  use ;  Percy,  who  had  access 
to  the  palace  as  a  gentleman  pensioner,  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  Prince  Charles,  and  convey  him  to  the  general  rendezvous  at 
Dunchurch ;  while  Digby  and  his  associates  there  assembled, 
under  the  pretence  of  hunting  on  Dunsmoor  Heath,  were  to  seize 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  at  Lord  Harrington's,  near  Coventry. 
Catesby  undertook  to  proclaim  the  heir  apparent  at  Charing 
Cross ;  a  declaration  abolishing  monopolies,  wardship,  and  pur- 
veyance was  to  be  issued,  and  a  protector  appointed.  At  this 
juncture.  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  and  Greenway,  another  Jesuit,  were 
informed  of  the  whole  scheme,  in  the  confessional.  In  the  mean- 
time, parliament  had  been  prorogued  from  the  3rd  of  October  to 
the  5th  of  November.  Tresham  had  begun  to  repent  of  his  share 
in  the  plot,  if  he  had  not,  as  has  been  surmised,  already  revealed 
it  to  the  government. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Mounteagle  received  the 
celebrated  letter,  which  has  been  usually  considered  as  the  first 
intimation  of  the  conspiracy  which  the  government  received,  seem 
to  confirm  this  suspicion.     That  nobleman,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  family,  suddenly  ordered  supper  to  be  prepared  for  to  L5d  ' 
him  at  his  house  at  Haxton,    where  he  very  seldom 
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resided  (October  26th).  While  he  sat  at  table,  the  letter  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  his  pages,  and  read  aloud  by  Thomas 
Ward,  a  gentleman  in  his  service.  Ward,  who  was  probably  one 
of  the  conspirators,  next  day  informed  them  of  their  danger,  and 
advised  them  to  fly;  while  Tresham  had  not  only  offered  this 
advice  already,  but  two  days  afu^rwards  came  up  to  London  from 
Northamptonshire,  expressly  to  urge  Catesby  and  Winter  to 
escape,  and  even  offered  to  support  them  abroad.  So  that  the 
common  story,  which  says  that  the  letter  was  not  understood,  till 
the  sagacity  of  King  James  discovered  its  meaning,  is  a  simple 
fiction,  and  the  whole  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  a  device  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  the  actual  informer.*  That  Lord  Mount- 
eagle  also  knew  of  this  conspiracy,  before  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
seems  equally  clear ;  in  feet.  Winter,  in  his  subsequent  examina- 
tion before  the  council,  plainly  charged  him  with  being  privy  to 
the  conspiracy.  The  government,  however,  was  extremely  careful 
of  that  nobleman's  reputation,  and  in  a  Stat©  Paper  still  extant, 
containing  an  account  of  the  examination  of  Tresham,  Lortl 
Mounteagle's  name  has  been  carefully  blotted  out,  and  a  smiall  slij^ 
of  paper  curiously  pasted  over  the  place.f 

On  the  31  st  of  October,  the  King  returned  from  Royston  to 
London,  and  the  next  day  the  letter  was  laid  before  him  and  the 
council.  Ward,  apprised  of  all  the  government  proceedings  by 
Lord  Mounteagle,  warned  the  conspu'ators,  but  they  disbelieved 
all  the  revelations  made  to  them,  and  resolved  to  await  their  fiit(». 
Faukes  alone,  with  that  extraordinary  courage  which  he  had 
displayed  throughout  the  transaction,  took  up  his  solitary  station 
at  the  cellar,  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  November.  Next  day,  the 
lord  chamberlain  and  Lord  Mounteagle  visited  the  place,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  seeing  Faukes,  carelessly  remarked  that  there  was 
an  abundant  provision  of  fuel.  This  warning  was  lost  on  the 
determined  mind  of  the  conspirator ;  he  was  resolved  to  stay  till 
the  last  moment,  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  to  fire 
the  mine,  and  perish  in  the  company  of  his  enemies.  A  little 
al'ter  midnight,  Faukes,  booted  and  spurred,  ready  for' 
ouy*  ^  instant  flight,  having  finished  his  last  preparations  in  the 
***  vault,  was  stepping  out  of  the  door,  when  he  was  instantly 
seized  by  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  magistrate,  and  a  party  of  soldiers. 
Slow  mat(;he«  and  touchwood  were  ibuud  upon  his  person,  a  dark 
lantern  was  discovered  behind  the  door,  and  the  cellar  was  found 
to  contain  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder,  concealed  beneath  billets  of 

*  Jardine,  IL,  03-07.       t  Ibid,  07,  Note. 
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wood.     At  four  o'clock  that  morning,  Faukes  was  examined  by 
the  King  and  council,  but  he  refused  to  disclose  anything,  and 
was  then  sent  to  the  Tower.     In  the  meantime  the  conspirators 
had  repaired  to  the  rendezvous  at  Dunchurch ;  here  they 
found  themselves  deserted  by  all  their  finends,  and  they  me«tin)r»t 
escaped  in  haste  towards  Holbeach,  near  Stourbridge,  the    "****"''*'** 
residence  of  Stephen  Littleton,  one  of  their  new  associates,  where 
they  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  pursuers.     But  Digby 
and  Littleton  fled  in  the  night,  and  were  captured,  the  first  at 
Dudley,  the  other  at  Hagley.    Many  others  also  escaped  during  the 
concision  caused  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  in  the  midst  of 
which,   those  who  remained  were  surprised  by  the   sheriff   of 
Worcestershire,  and  either  captured  or  slain.     Among  the  latter 
were   Catesby,   Percy,  and   the  two   Wrights;    eight  only  were 
taken,  all  of  whom  suffered  on  the  scaffold  (January  30th,  1606). 
Of  the  three  Jesuits  who  were  implicated,   Gerard  and  o.„,^ 
Greenway  escaped  to  the   Continent;    but  Garnet  was  KJSduJ'* 
discovered  at  Hendlip  House,  Worcestershire.*  ^®"^ 

Two  servants  of  the  priests  were  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  all, 
except  Garnet,  were  racked ;  but  they  revealed  nothing,  and  one 
of  the  servants  killed  himself  in  dread  of  further  torture.  The 
gaoler  then  affected  kindness  toward  the  two  priests,  and  gave 
them  access  to  each  other.  But  all  their  conversation  was  over- 
heard by  Cecil  and  others,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in  the 
walls ;  by  which  facts  were  obtained  which  proved  that  Garnet 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  general  scope  of  the  plot.  On  the 
information  thus  obtained,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned 
to  death.  In  his  examinations,  he  had  first  denied  that  he  had 
ever  conversed  with  Oldcome  in  prison;  but  afterwards  he 
confessed  it,  and,  in  extenuation  of  his  falsehood,  said  that  no 
man  was  bound  to  betray  himself,  and  that,  where  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  fact  might  endanger  life,  it  was  lawful  to  deny 
it,  with  equivocation,  till  it  should  be  proved  by  direct  evidence ; 
and,  upon  further  examination,  he  declared  that  an  oath  might 

*  This  house,  which  had  been  built  b^  Thomas  Abingdon,  brother-in-law  of  Lord 
Moiiuteagle,  and  a  decided  recusant,  was  in  every  way  adapted  for  the  concealment  of 
Jesuits  and  Papists.  There  were  staircases  concealed  in  the  walls;  hiding  places 
in  chimneys;  trapdoors;  double  wainsootti.  The  entrance  into  the  chamber  where 
Garnet  lay  concealed  was  from  an  upper  room  through  the  fire-place ;  the  wooden  border 
of  the  hearth  was  made  to  take  up  and  put  down  like  a  trapdoor,  and  the  bricks  were 
taken  out  and  replaced  whenever  tne  door  was  used.  The  officers  were  eight  days  in 
searching  the  house  before  they  discovered  this  retreat,  during  which,  Garnet  and 
Oldoome,  a  priest  who  was  secreted  with  him,  were  fed  through  a  reed  with  broths  and 
warm  drinks,  the  reed  being  inserted  in  an  aperture  in  the  chimney  of  an  adjoining 
chamber,  which  backed  the  chimuey  in  their  hiding  place. 
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be  lawfuUy  used,  to  confirm  such  equivocation.  "To  these 
and  similar  avowals,"  says  Lingard,*  "I  ascribe  his  execution. 
By  seeking  shelter  under  equivocation,  he  had  deprived  himself 
of  the  protection  which  truth  might  have  afforded  him  ;  nor  could 
he,  in  such  circumstances,  reasonably  complain  if  the  King 
refused  credit  to  his  asseverations  of  innocence,  and  permitted  ihe 
law  to  take  its  course."  Garnet's  opinions  were  not  shared  by 
the  majority  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  any  more  than  they  approved 
of  Catesby's  murderous  project ;  yet  the  government  availed 
itself  of  the  opportunity  to  extend  the  existing  sanguinary 
M^riUM  and  oppressive  enactments  under  which  the  papists 
SEfn«n  suffered.  New  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  the  Catholics, 
in  all  their  several  capacities  of  masters,  servants,  husbands, 
parents,  children,  heirs,  executors,  patrons,  barristers,  and 
physicians. 

They  could  not  appear  at  court,  nor  live  within  ten  miles  of  the 
city  of  London ;  and  on  no  occasion  could  they  move  more  than 
five  miles  from  their  homes  without  a  written  licence,  signed  by 
four  magistrates.  They  could  hold  no  offices  of  trust,  either  public 
or  private ;  their  marriages,  unless  solemnised  by  a  Protestant 
minister,  were  of  no  account  in  law  ;  and  if  their  children  were  not 
baptised  or  buried  by  a  Protestant  minister,  they  were  fined  for 
the  first  ;£100,  for  the  second  ;£20.  Their  children  who  were 
educated  abroad  were  deprived  of  their  rights  of  inheritance ;  every 
Roman  Catholic  was  outlawed,  all  the  penalties  for  absence  from 
church  were  extended,  and  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised  in 
order  to  ascertain  those  who  admitted  the  temporal  pretensions  of 
the  Pope. 

The  standing  argument  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  for 
this  denial  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  all  these  persecuting 
enactments,  was  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  whose  traditions 
lingered  on  through  the  eighteenth  century  to  support  the  same 
oppressive  tyranny.  But  happily  for  our  own  day,  these  traditions 
now  scarcely  survive  even  in  popular  prejudice,  because,  with  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  there  has  grown  up  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
justice;  we  have  ceased  to  prosecute  or  exclude  for  religious 
opinions,  and  we  have  therefore,  nothing  to  fear  from  a  fiinatic 
like  Catesby,  or  a  casuist  like  Garnet.f 

10.  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  1606-1611.  The  chief  olgect 
iMiton  of  ^^^  which  the  parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in 
*•*•'•        November,  1605,  was  to  supply  the  royal  coffers,  the  King 

*  History,  DL,  Or.        t  Knight'i  Pop.  Hiife.,  lU.,  t87. 
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not  having,   as   yet,  received   any   subsidy.       In   November  of 
the  following  year  the  Houses  re-assembled,  when  James's  favourite 
scheme  of  a  perfect  union  between  England  and  Scotland   was 
debated.     But  beyond  the  abrogation  of  the  laws  which 
treated  the  Scots  L  foreigners  and  enemies,  nothing  was  W 
done  in  this  respect,   although    the  matter    had    been  and*^ 
discussed  in  1604,  and  was  again  considered  in  1607  and 
1610.     During  the  conferences,  however,  which  James  held  with 
the  parliament,  it  was  decided  by  the  judges  that  all  persons  bom 
under  the   King's  obedience  were,   by  that  very  circumstance, 
naturalised  in  all  places  under  his  dominion  at  the  time  of  their 
birth  (1608). 

The   time  of  this  session  was  mainly  occupied   in   bickerings 
between   the  King  and  the   Commons  on   matters  of  privilege. 
The  government  was  jealous  of  any  interference  of  the  Commons 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.      This  was   particularly  shown 
with  respect  to  the  peace  made  with  Spain  in  1604.     The  terms 
of  this  treaty  were  unsatisfactory.     Spain  claimed  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  southern  seas,  and  treated  all  English  ^h^ 
vessels  found  there  as  pirates.     In  1607,  the  merchants  ^SSu!T 
complained  to  the  Commons  of  the  grievances  they  thus  {JJlfHc®"  ^ 
endured ;  the  Commons  prayed  for  a  conference  with  the  *^^'''- 
Xiords  on  the  subject,  and  when  the  conference  was  held,  Cecil 
and  the  Earl  of  Northampton  spoke  against  the  interference  of  the 
Commons  in  so  high  a  matter.     The  latter  apparently  acquiesced 
in  this  rather  contemptuous  treatment,  though  they  might  have 
produced   several  precedents,   especially    during    the    reigns    of 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI.,  wherein  they  had  assumed  a  right  of 
advising  in  matters  of  peace  and  war. 

Although  James  obtained  few  supplies  from  his  parhament,  he 
was  very  extravagant  in  his  expenditure,  and  the  lord  g^ggionof 
treasurer  constantly  found  himself  in  difficulties.  He  was  **^®* 
not  only  wasteful  in  his  own  household,  giying  costly  Sl^SSt 
presents  and  entertainments,  but  he  gave  his  children  «p«»^'«» 
expensive  establishments ;  and  at  times  his  poverty  was  so  great, 
that  he  lacked  provisions  for  his  own  table.  The  treasurer, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  very  illegal  measures,  and  additional 
duties  were  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  almost  every  article  of  foreign 
^sommerce.  One  of  these  was  laid  upon  currants,  which  Bates,  a 
Turkey  merchant,  refusing  to  pay,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  gave 
judgment  against  him  (June,  1609).  The  immediate  consequence 
of  this  decision  was,  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  upon  almost 
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all  merchandise.  But  when  parliament  re-assembled  (Pebruary^ 
1610),  the  Commons  remonstrated,  and  two  members,  learned 
iiieirai  lawjers,  made  two  elaborate  speeches,  proving  the  illegality 
SSISr^*  of  these  impositions,  when  the  King  forbade  them  to 
cJmndiM.  dispute  the  right  he  had  thus  exercised,  couching  hift 
commands  in  the  most  arrogant  tone  of  despotism.  Kings,  he 
said,  were  the  representatives  and  images  of  God,  and  were 
possessed  of  his  attributes.  The  souls  and  bodies  of  their  subjects 
belonged  to  them,  and  the  denial  of  this  power  to  them  was  a» 
much  sedition,  as  it  was  blasphemy  to  deny  the  power  of  God.* 
These  high  and  mighty  pretensions  naturally  excited  the  opposition 
of  the  Commons.  They  speedily  remonstrated  against  them,  and 
the  arguments  and  precedents  they  produced  in  defence  of  the 
principle,  that  no  sovereign  in  England  can  make  laws  or  impose 
taxes  upon  the  people,  their  goods,  and  their  merchandise,  without 
consent  of  parliament,  were  such,  that  not  even  the  eloquence  and 
ingenuity  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  solicitor-general,  could  over- 
came them.  The  bill,  however,  which  they  brought  in  to  abolish 
the  illegal  impositions,  was  rejected  in  the  upper  house,  f  The 
session  of  1610  was  closed  by  a  negotiation  concerning  the  abolition 
of  wardships.  But  neither  King  nor  Commons  could  agree  about 
the  income  which  should  compensate  the  crown  for  the  loss  of 
revenue ;  and,  as  all  the  abuses  of  monopolies,  purveyance,  illegal 
impositions,  and  proclamations,  and  the  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings of  the  High  Commission  Court,  still  continued,  the  Commons 
refused,  at  last,  to  chaffer  any  further  with  the  King,  who  dissolved 
the  parliament  in  great  disgust  (February  9th,  1611).  It  had  sat 
nearly  seven  years. 

11.  Disputes  between  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Conrts. 
That  the  Commons  had  reason  for  their  apprehensions  of  the 
crown  assuming  absolute  power  may  be  seen  m  the  fact,  that  the 
pretensions  which  James  set  up  were  supported  by  all  who  sought 
his  favour,  and  especially  by  the  high  churchmen.  The  canons 
which  convocation  drew  up  in  1606  denounced,  as  erroneous,  a 
number  of  tenets  considered  hostile  to  monarchical  power,  and 
affirmed  opinions  upon  the  origin  of  government  utterly  destructive 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  altogether  contrary  to  the  mixed 
and  limited  monarchy  of  England.  The  object  of  the  clerffv 
ntJhoid  tK  in  thus  enhancing  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  so  enor- 
uuSonVui  mously  was,  to  gain  its  sanction  and  support  for  their  own 
ntfoxttire.  ^.|^jjjjg      rj^ho  ancicnt  rivalry  which  had  existed  between 
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the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts  still  continued,  and,  as  the 
latter  retained  their  supremacy,  and  frequently  prohibited  the 
former  whenever  they  transgressed  their  proper  limits,  Bancroft, 
the  archbishop,  presented  to  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  (1605)  a 
series  of  petitions,  called  Articuli  Cleri,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  derived  their  authority  from 
the  King,  and  that  the  temporal  courts  had  no  right  to  prohibit 
the  other  courts,  except  by  the  King's  authority.  But  the  judges, 
led  by  Coke,  steadily  resisted  these  attacks;  and  distinctly 
declared  that  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  parliament  could  affect 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law,  or  alter  the  established  course 
of  justice.  The  archbishop,  however,  did  not  choose  to  consult  the 
parliament,  knowing  how  little  he  had  to  hope  from  the  Commons ; 
but  he  did  not  give  up  his  attempts. 

At  his  solicitation,  and  with  the  King's  approbation.  Dr.  Co  well, 
an  eminent  civilian,  published  a  law  dictionary,  called  "  The 
Interpreter,"  in  which,  under  the  heads  of  "king,"  coweirs 
*'  subsidy,"  "parliament,"  and  "  prerogative,"  he  laid  down  ^°'«n)reter 
principles  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  King  was 
absolute,  and  above  all  law ;  by  his  prerogative  he  could  make  laws 
without  consent  of  parliament,  which  assembled  only  by  his  grace 
and  favour,  and  not  by  right.  These  monstrous  statements  gave 
very  just  scandal  to  the  Commons,  who  showed  such  a  determina- 
tion to  resist,  that  James  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  the  book 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  and  to  place  Cowell  under  arrest.  By 
such  proceedings  were  the  Commons  lawyers  set  against  the 
government,  and  prepared  for  joining,  in  the  next  reign,  with  the 
Puritans  in  all  measures  of  opposition  to  the  crown.* 

12.  Death  of  Cecil.  His  Character  and  Policy.  All  these 
troubles  were  sources  of  the  bitterest  vexation  to  Cecil;  his 
constitution  sank  under  the  depression  of  his  spirits  ;  the  waters 
of  Bath  produced  no  alleviation,  and  he  expired  at  Marlborough, 
on  his  return  to  London  (May  24th,  1612).  Cecil  was  never  a 
popidar  man,  and  his  abilities  as  a  statesman  have  always  been 
considerably  underrated.  He  has  never  gained  credit  for  the 
mischiefs  in  James's  government  which  he  prevented,  while  he  has 
been  made  responsible  for  all  those  which  he  was  impelled  ceoiinot 
to  endure.  This  is  unjust,  because  in  that  age  kings  did  JSJ^tJS'*^** 
not  speak  the  language  which  their  ministers  dictated,  nor  mtej^vem. 
^d  they  adopt  the  policy  which  their  ministers  advised.  ™®^'- 
But  Cecil  made  himself  personal  enemies  by  his  conduct  towards 

*  Hallam,  I.,  823-825. 
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E-aleigh  and  Essex,  and  by  the  honours  which  he  acquired.  It  wa» 
believed  that  the  desire  shown  by  the  House  of  Commons  ta 
abolish  feudal  wardships,  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  master  of  the  Court  of  Wards — an 
influential  and  extremely  lucrative  office.  But  he  readily  offered 
to  abolish  it.  It  was  in  his  management,  however,  of  the 
King's  foreign  relations,  that  he  showed  his  greatest  ability.  His 
slow  and  cautious  policy,  the  fertility  with  which  he  invented 
expedients  to  disguise  his  own  projects,  and  the  sagacity  with 
Hii  foreign  which  he  discovered  the  designs  of  foreign  courts,  com- 
^^'-  manded  the  respect  of  all  his  rivals,  and  secured  him  the 
highest  place  in  James's  confidence.  Having  been  one  of 
Elizabeth  s  ministers,  he  retained  some  of  her  jealousy  of  Spain,  aa 
well  as  her  regard  for  Protestant  interests ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  his  firmness  and  prudence,  James  would  have  entered  into  a 
connexion  with  that  country,  ruinous  to  himself  and  the  kingdom.  * 
Owing,  however,  to  the  minister's  wisdom,  England  inclined  more 
to  the  side  of  the  United  Provinces  and  the  King  of  France,  than 
to  Spain,  although  she  preserved  outwardly  a  strict  neutrality ;  by 
her  mediation  the  great  truce  of  twelve  years  between  Spain  and 
Holland  was  concluded  in  1609;  and  when  the  dispute  concerning 
iM«piit«  *^®  succession  to  the  duchies  of  CLeves  and  Juliers 
iUeD^h?  threatened  to  mingle  in  arms  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
of  ciewi.  parties  throughout  Europe,  the  councils  of  England,  guided 
by  Cecil,  were  full  of  vigour  and  promptitude,  and  it  was  only  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.  which  prevented  the  immediate  landing 
of  an  English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  claimants  of  those  duchies, 
against  the  pretensions  of  Austria  and  Spain.*  Cecil's  great 
fault  was  his  want  of  constitutional  principle,t  a  fault  for  which 
there  is  some  excuse,  when  we  consider  that  no  statesman  of  that 
age  was  willing  to  admit  the  right  of  parliament  to  control  the 
executive  government.^ 

13.  Licentiousness  of  the  Court.  The  King's  unpopularity 
daily  increased ;  and  the  character  of  his  court  degraded  him  still 
lower  in  popular  estimation.  He  preferred  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  the  amusements  of  the  chase  and  the  cockpit,  to  matter* 
of  public  business ;  foreign  ambassadors,  as  well  as  his  own 
ministers  of  state,  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  him ; 
and  the  players  who  ridiculed  his  foibles  on  the  stage,  represented 

•  See  further  in  Lingard,  IX.,  128-126.         f  Aikin's  Memoirs,  I.,  395. 
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him  generally  in  a  passion,  sometimes  cursing  his  hounds  and  his 
£ftlcons,  sometimes  striking  his  servants,  and  drinking  to  intoxica- 
tion at  least  once  a  day.  His  pernicious  example  gave  a  disgusting 
tone  to  the  whole  court,  and  in  the  balls,  masks,  and  pageantries 
which  the  Queen  gave,  even  her  ladies  appeared  in  a  state  of 
beastly  drunkenness.*  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  vice,  two 
statutes  were  passed;  the  one  imposing  a  fine  upon  common 
drunkards,  and  the  other,  upon  common  swearers,  and  the  King 
wrote  his  famous  "  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,"  to  suppress  the 
growing  habit  of  smoking.  There  was  one  in  the  court  to  whom 
all  these  Satumalian  pastimes  were  exceedingly  odious ;  this  was 
James's  eldest  son,  Henry,  whose  high  spirit  and  great  popularity 
mortified  his  father.  The  young  prince  prematurely  died  .  . 
(October,  1612),  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  people,  but  PHnce 
little  regretted  by  the  King,  who  was  jealous  of  his  *^''* 
abilities  and  virtues.  After  his  death,  James  had  only  one  son 
remaining,  Charles,  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married 
to  Frederick,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Ehine. 


Section  H.    PEOM  THE  DEATH  OF  CECIL  TO  THE  END 

OF  THE  EEION.     1612-1625. 

14.  Ascendancy  of  Robert  Carr.  After  the  death  of  Cecil,  the 
King  gave  himself  up  to  favourites ;  first  to  Eobert  Carr,  and  next 
to  Q-eorge  Villiers.  Carr  was  equerry  to  Lord  Hay,  one  of  James's 
boon  companions.  An  accident  introduced  him  to  the  King, 
who  taught  him  Latin,  played  familiar  tricks  with  him,  gave 
him  large  grants  of  land,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Rochester. 
Being  uneducated,  Carr  made  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  an  able 
and  accomplished  scholar,  his  secretary.  He  was  opposed  by 
Howard,  ikrl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  and  Howard,  Earl 
of  Northampton,  lord  privy  seal.  But  he  soon  feU  in  love  with 
Frances  Howard,  the  daughter  of  Suffolk,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  he  proposed  that  she  should  sue  for  a  carr« 
divorce,  in  order  that  they  might  be  married.  Overbury  "S"!?? 
violently  opposed  the  marriage,  on  which  he  was  sent  to  Swxil'*' 
the  Tower ;  and  the  lady,  in  her  fury,  offered  £1,000  to  a  tSflcSo^ 
gentleman,  if  he  would  take   Overbur/s  life  in  a  duel  overburj. 

*  Liugard,  IX.,  83,  Note. 
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(April,  1613).  When  the  divorce  was  brought  into  court,  the 
King  disgraced  himself,  by  a  personal  interference  in  behalf  of  his 
fevourite.  The  cause  was  granted,  and  the  parties  were  shortly 
afterwards  married,  in  the  royal  chapel,  Rochester  having  first 
been  created  Earl  of  Somerset  (December,  1613).  The  two  court 
factions  were  now  united ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  an  event  had 
occurred  which  considerably  aggravated  the  King's  unpopularity, 
and  left  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character  and  reign.  On  the 
day  before  the  Countess  of  Essex  was  divorced,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  died  in  the  Tower,  (September  15th,  1613),  under 
circumstances  so  suspicious,  that  a  public  inquiry  was  instituted 
orerbnryis  ^wo  ycars  afterwards,  when  Somerset's  influence  was  on 
murder^  the  decline,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  earl  and  his 
Tower.  countcss  wcre  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
having  poisoned  Overbury.  Four  persons,  whom  they  had 
employed,  were  first  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  (1615).  In 
the  following  year,  the  countess  was  arraigned  before  the  peers, 
when  she  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  death ;  the  day 
^  following,  Somerset  received  the  same  sentence.     Within 

*''nTiJ£d  ^  ^^^  days,  James,  who  had  called  upon  God  to  curse  him 
cfiSe  and  ^  ^^  pardoned  any,  pardoned  both  of  the  criminals  ;  but 
8*the"Kf  ^^®  ^^^^  refused  to  accept  pardon,  and  threw  out  such 
"^  insolent  menaces  against  the  King,  "  that  it  was  evident 
he  was  master  of  some  secret  which  it  would  have  highly  prejudiced 
the  King's  honour  to  divulge."*  Whatever  the  secret  was,  the 
conduct  of  James,  in  these  dark  transactions,  showed  that  he  was 
terribly  afraid  of  any  exposure  which  Somerset  might  make ;  and 
he  afterwards  reversed  the  sentence  of  death  against  the  earl, 
and  privately  renewed  his  correspondence  with  him.f 

15.  Fall  of  Chief-Justice  Coke.  The  fall  of  Somerset  was 
followed  by  the  disgrace  of  Coke.  In  professional  knowledge, 
Coke  stood  pre-eminent ;  but  his  notions  were  confined  and 
illiberal,  and  his  temper  was  proud  and  overbearing.  He  was  a 
flatterer  and  tool  of  the  court  till  he  had  obtained  his  ends ;  but 
no  sooner  was  he  promoted  to  the  bench,  than  he  assumed  a  tone 
of  independence  and  authority  which  surprised  the  King,  and 
provoked  the  hostility  of  his  rivals.  Both  the  lord  chancellor, 
Egerton,  Lord  EUesmere,  and  the  attorney-general,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  were  objects  of  his  envy ;  the  latter  had  long  been  his 
rival,  and  their  mutual  hatred  never  ceased  till  each,  in  his  turn, 
had  satiated  his  revenge  by  the  other's  fitll.     At  this  time.  Bacon 

•  HallAm,  I.,  853.        t  Ibid;  Lingard, IX.,  116-lsO;  Knight'i  Pop. Hiit.,  UL,  s66. 
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was  high  in  the  Bang's  favour ;  and  as  the  death  or  resignation  of 
Ellesmere  was  daily  expected,  the  attorney-general  aspired  to  his 
office,  while  Coke  considered  that  he  had  the  prior  claim.  But 
the  chief  justice  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  King  by 
the  determined  opposition  he  had  made  to  the  encroach-  oSended 
ments  of  the  royal  prerogative.  During  the  session  of  ^y'hi*"* 
1610,  he  had  declared  that  a  royal  proclamation  could  not  topwroS- 
alter  any  part  of  the  common  law,  nor  create  any  new 
offence,  without  the  sanction  of  parliament.  In  the  case  of  one 
Peacham,  also  a  Puritan  minister,  of  Somersetshire,  and  a  notorious 
libeller,*  Coke  again  stood  out  against  the  crown,  declaring  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  realm  to  confer  with  the  judges 
privately,  in  order  to  obtain  a  favourable  decision.  A  sermon  against 
tyranny  had  been  found  in  Peacham's  study,  on  which  the  crown 
prosecuted  him  for  high  treason  ;  but,  as  the  sermon  had  never  been 
published.  Coke  said  that  the  accusation  was  illegal.  He  gave 
way,  however,  when  he  found  that  the  other  judges,  who  had  been 
tampered  with,  did  not  agree  with  him.  The  next  transaction  in 
which  this  intrepid  chief  justice  inciured  the  council's  displeasure, 
was  a  dispute  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  which  he  contended  that  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  that  court 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  after  a  judgment  obtained  at  law. 

But  Coke's  next  offence  exposed  him  more  directly  to  the 
resentment  of  the  court.  A  case  happened  to  be  argued  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  which  the  validity  of  the  grant  of  a 
benefice  to  a  bishop,  to  be  held  in  commendam,  came  into  question, 
and  the  counsel  at  the  bar  had  disputed  the  King's  prerogative  to 
make  such  a  grant.  James  thereupon  caused  Bacon  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  chief  justice,  directing  him  not  to  proceed  to  judgment. 
Coke  requested  that  similar  letters  should  be  written  to  the  judges 
of  all  the  courts,  which  being  done,  they  all  subscribed  a  document, 
certifying  that  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  not  to  regard  any 
such  letters,  which  were  contrary  to  law.  The  King,  who  was 
then  at  Newmarket,  went  into  one  of  the  fits  of  rage,  usual  when- 
ever his  prerogative  was  questioned,  and  coming  to  London,  he 
summoned  the  twelve  judges  to  appear  before  him.  After  a 
highflown  harangue^  in  which  he  spoke  more  loftily  than  ever  of 
his  supreme  and  imperial  power  and  sovereignty,  all  the  judges, 

*  Macaulay,  Hallam,  and  Lord  Campbell,  give  their  account  of  this  man,  on  the 
assumption  that  he  was  a  simple,  speculative,  country  parson,  who  never  dreamt  of 
exciting  disaffection  against  the  government.  But  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  "Personal 
History  of  Lord  Bacon/'  has  shown  that  he  merited  the  appellation  given  him  in  the 
text. 
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except  Coke,  tamely  submitted,  and  promised  to  stay  proceedings 
in  their  courts  whenever  the  King  required  them.  Coke  only 
replied  that  he  would  do  what  should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  suspended  from  his  office  and  dismissed 
(November  15th,  1616).  Through  the  influence  of  Buckingham,, 
he  was  recalled  in  about  three  years  to  the  privy  council ;  in  the 
parliament  of  1621,  and  still  more  conspicuously  in  that  of  1628, 
he  became  the  strenuous  asserter  of  liberty,  on  the  principles  of 
those  ancient  laws  which  no  one  knew  so  well  as  himself,  thus 
redeeming,  in  an  intrepid  and  patriotic  old  age,  the  faults  of  his 
earlier  life.* 

16.  "  The  Addled  Parliament."  In  the  meantime,  James  had 
been  compelled  to  call  another  parliament,  which  assembled 
April  5th,  1614.  As  the  previous  parliament  had  not  granted 
any  sufficient  subsidies,  James  had  had  recourse  to  loans  and 
benevolences.  He  also  sold  several  peerages,  and  created  a  new 
order  of  hereditary  knights,  called  baronets,  who  paid  for  their 
patents.  These  resources  were  all  inadequate,  and  it  became 
indispensable  to  try  the  temper  of  parliament  once  more.  In  order 
to  secure  a  decided  majority  in  favour  of  the  court,  Bacon,  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  and  others,  undertook  to  superintend  the  elections^ 
and  draw  over  to  the  King's  side  those  who  were  elected ;  for 
The  King  which  reason  they  were  called  Undertakers,  But  so  hostile 
-undeV-  were  the  people  to  the  government,  that  the  scheme  failed. 
omitSu*he  Instead  of  passing  to  the  Consideration  of  the  supply,  the 
elections.  Commons  began  at  once  to  attack  monopolies  and  imposi- 
tions. In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Neyle, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  threw  out  some  aspersions  on  the  Commons^ 
which  set  them  in  a  ferment.  Neyle  had  made  himself  very 
unpopular  by  his  severity  towards  the  Puritans,  and  by  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  divorce.  I'he  Commons^ 
therefore,  did  not  fiiil  to  enlarge  upon  all  his  faults  ;  and  the  end 
of  it  was,  that  the  bishop  had  to  withdraw,  "  with  many  tears,'^ 
the  offensive  words  imputed  to  him.  This  ill  humour  of  the 
Commons  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  undertakers,  and  exhausted 
the  King's  patience.  He  commanded  the  house  to  consider  the 
supply,  and  threatened  to  dissolve  the  parliament  unless  they 
immediately  obeyed.  But  the  days  of  intimidation  were  now  gone 
by ;  the  house  voted  that  the  consideration  of  a  supply  should  be 
postponed  till  a  redress  of  grievances  had  been  granted ;  on  which 
the  King  hastily  dissolved  parliament  (June  8th,  1614).     It  had 

*  Hallam,  I.,  842-849. 
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sat  about  two  months,  and  had  not  passed  a  single  bill ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  was  called,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
time,  The  Addled  Parliament.  The  next  day,  the  most  violent  and 
refiractory  members  were  called  before  the  council,  and  five  of  them 
committed  to  the  Tower. 

17.  Affairs  of  Scotland.  The  reformed  church  of  Scotland,  as 
founded  by  Knox,  was,  in  reality,  a  religious  republic.  Each 
parish  had  its  minister,  lay  elder,  and  deacon,  who  held  their 
kirk  session,  or  parochial  assembly,  for  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
other  purposes.  A  certain  number  of  these  assemblies,  classed 
together,  constituted  the  presbytery,  which  heard  appeals.  The  scotch 
pronounced  censures,  and  regulated  the  ministry.  A  certain  ^^^^ 
number,  again,  of  these  presbyteries  formed  the  provincial  synod, 
which  was  presided  over  by  a  superintendent ;  and,  above  all,  was 
the  general  assembly,  composed  of  all  parish  ministers,  and  certain 
delegated  elders  ;  which  was  supreme  on  earth,  and  owed  aUegiance 
to  none  but  Christ.  This  form  of  polity  was  set  up  in  1560 ;  but 
it  was  never  legally  established  by  parliament— a  feet  which 
accounts  for  that  independence  of  the  state  which  the  Scottish 
Church  has  always  enjoyed.  As  the  Eoman  Catholic  bishops  died 
off,  they  were  replaced  by  Protestants,  who  were  partially  recog- 
nised as  bishops,  though  they  were  not  consecrated,  and  had  no 
more  power  than  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  Led  by  Andrew  Melville, 
the  general  assembly  enjoined  these  bishops  to  resign  their  offices. 
Some  refused  to  obey,  and  were  backed  by  the  court.  In  1584,  a 
series  of  acts  was  passed,  restoring  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment almost  to  its  original  condition ;  but  three  years  PrMbytcrt.n 
later.  King  James  annexed  most  of  the  episcopal  lands  luuv 
to  the  crown,  and,  in  1592,  the  Presbyterian  system  was  b?  JctJf 
fully  established  by  act  of  parliament.  The  government  p*"^  "^  "  • 
had  been  driven  to  these  proceedings  by  the  fierce  demands  of  the 
people  for  a  Presbjrterian  establishment.  The  Scottish  ministers 
who  followed  Knox  were,  like  their  great  master,  men  of  a  bold 
and  untameable  character;  they  were  acute  in  disputation, 
eloquent,  learned,  and  intensely  zealous ;  and  they  wielded  the 
people  at  will.  Their  republican  system  of  government  led  them 
to  discuss  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  inculcate 
principles  of  resistance  to  unjust  and  despotic  sovereigns  in  their 
pulpits  as  well  as  in  their  assemblies ;  they  perpetually  remon- 
strated against  the  misgovemment  of  the  court,  and  the  personal 
feilings  of  the  King ;  and,  in  1584,  when  Ajidrew  Melville  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  to  answer  for  some  language 
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he  had  used  in  the  pulpit  against  the  King,  he  refused  to  submit, 
because  he  said  he  was  not  responsible  to  the  council  for  what  he 
said  in  the  church.  James,  however,  and  his  counsellors,  were 
not  so  feeble  as  to  endure  such  arrogant  pretensions;  Melville 
was  forced  to  fly  to  England,  and  a  parliament  which  met  in  the 
same  year,  passed  a  series  of  statutes,  which  made  the  general 
assembly  altogether  dependent  upon  the  crown.  But  in  1692 
the  government  was  compelled  to  establish  the  Presbyterian 
system,  and  this  victory  of  the  kirk  brought  on  a  new  crisis  in 
1596.  Black,  a  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  violently  attacked  the 
King  and  Queen  in  the  pulpit;  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  council,  but  like  Melville,  he  refused  to  obey.  The 
council  of  the  church*  took  his  part,  on  which  James  ordered  the 
members  of  the  council  to  retire  to  their  several  parishes.  But 
they  refused,  saying  they  met  by  the  warrant  of  Christ,  and  should 
not  obey  man.  In  this  emergency,  James  had  recourse  to  his 
parliament,  which  ordained  that  every  minister  should  submit  to 
the  government  in  all  matters;  that  no  ecclesiastical  assembly 
should  meet  without  his  consent,  and  that  any  minister  reflecting 
in  his  sermons  upon  the  King,  should  be  imprisoned.  James 
prevailed  upon  the  general  assembly  to  assent  to  these  enactments, 
and  he  caused  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed,  by  which 
partui  episcopacy  was  partially  restored  (1598).  After  his 
rMtor»tion  acccssion  to  the  English  throne,  he  proceeded  to  extend 
epuoopwqr.  and  sccuro  what  he  thus  gained.  In  1606  the  bishops 
were  restored  to  a  part  of  their  revenues ;  they  were  declared 
perpetual  moderators  of  the  provincial  synods ;  and  in  1610,  three 
of  them  repaired  to  England,  to  receive  episcopal  ordination  from 
the  English  bishops,  that  they  might  impart  it  to  their  coUea^es. 
Episcopacy  was  now  completely  restored;  a  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission was  created,  on  the  English  model ;  and  in  1617,  when 
James  visited  Scotland,  he  compelled  the  general  assembly  to 
pass  an  act,  authorising  the  composition  of  a  book  of  common 
prayer,  and  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  to  adopt  what  were 
called  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  which  directed,  that  the  Eucharist 
^  should  be  received  kneeling ;  that  the  sacrament  should  be 

Articul  of    administered  to  the  sick  at  their  own  homes ;  that  baptism 
should  be  administered  at  home,  when  nec^essity  required ; 
that  the  great  festivals  should  be  observed  after  the  manner  of  the 
English  Church ;  and  that  bishops  should  administer  confirmation. 

*  This  council  was  a  standing  committee  which  had  lately  been  appointed  hy  the 
<3«DMr»lAMembly. 
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These  articles  were  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  a  uation  fanatically 
abhorrent  of  every  approach  to  the  Soman  worship,  and  abeady 
incensed  by  what  they  deemed  the  corruption  and  degradation  of 
their  church.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  James  had  left  Scotland, 
the  general  assembly  loudly  objected  to  the  articles,  and  to 
ever^hing  they  had  been  compelled  to  adopt.  A  service  book 
was,  however,  compiled  by  Laud,  the  King^  chaplain,  in  which 
all  the  variations  fi*om  the  English  Prayer  Book  had  a  Somish 
tendency  ;*  and  the  parliament  passed  an  act  (1621)  enforcing  the 
articles,  the  new  discipline,  and  the  new  liturgy.  Here  James 
stopped,  for  he  began  to  be  a&aid  of  rousing  the  stem,  uncom- 
promising temper  of  his  countrymen.  But,  in  truth,  he  had  done 
that  abeady  ;  for  his  unhappy  innovations  gave  rise  to  the 
National  Covenant,  and  tended  to  subvert,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  that  throne  which  they  were  meant  to  uphold.f 

18.    Affairs  of  Ireland.    Li  Ireland,  the  accession  of  James  was 
hailed  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  civil  and  religious  peace. 
As  he  claimed  his  descent  from  Pergus,  the  first  King  of  iri,hexpeo. 
Scots  in  Albion,  and  Pergus  was  sprung  from  the  ancient  SleS^i 
Kings  of  Erin,  the  aboriginal  Irish  were  willing  to  pledge  «'«»•*<»• 
their  obedience  to  him,  while  the  Eoman  Catholics  entertained 
large  expectations  from  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.     Thus 
there  were  many  advantages  in  fisivour  of  a  final  establishment  of 
the  English   power  upon   the  basis  of  equal  laws  and  civilized 
customs.      James's    reign   is,  therefore,    the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  Ireland,  and  that  from  which  the  present  scheme  of 
society  in  that  country  is  chiefly  to  be  deduced. 

Presuming  upon  their  opinions  of  the  King's  favour  towards 
them,  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Cork,  Waterford,  and  other  places, 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  restored  the  ancient 
service,  in  spite  of  Mountjoy,  the  lord-deputy.  But  he  soon 
reduced  them  to  obedience ;  and  when  he  left  the  island,  he  took 
with  him  the  two  great  chieftains,  Tyrone  and  O'Donnel,  and 
their  principal  retainers.  The  King  received  them  with  marks 
of  fisivour  ;  Tyrone  was  confirmed  in  his  titles  and  possessions, 
and  O'Donnel  was  made  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  These  favours 
encouraged  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  they  sent  over  deputies  to 
request  the  two  earls  to  petition  the  King  for  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  The  answer  which  James  gave  suddenly  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  fallaciousness  of  the  hopes  they  had  entertained. 
Instead  of  receiving  any  remission  or  mitigation  of  their  wrongs, 

*  HaUam,  IIm  488*      f  Ibid ;  LingaM,  IX^  isi-iss. 
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they  saw  the  Act  of  Supremacy   and  the   Act  of  Uniformity 

reimposed  upon  them  with  increased  rigour.     These  statutes  were 

quite   incompatible   with   any   exercise   of  the  Eoman   Catholic 

worship,  or  with  the  admission  of  any  members  of  that  church 

into  civil  trusts.     In  1605,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  all 

priests  to  quit  the  realm,  under  penalty  of  death  ;  an  order  was 

sent  to  the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens  of  Dublin,  to  attend 

the  Protestant  service,  and  those  who  refused  were  fined   and 

imprisoned.     The  gentry  of  the  Pale  remonstrated  against  these 

proceedings,  and  they  petitioned  the  council  for  freedom  of  religious 

worship.     But  by  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  their  petition  was 

presented  to  the  council  on  the  very  day  that  the  G-unpowder  Plot 

was   reported    to  the   Irish    government ;    the  chief  petitioners 

were  therefore  confined  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  their  spokesman, 

Sir  Patrick  Bamewell,  was  sent  to  England,  and  imprisoned  in 

the  Tower.     To  allay  the  discontent  occasioned  by  this   act  of 

oppression,  James  issued  a  commission  of  graces,  by  which  fines 

for  absence  from  church,  and  the  administration  of  the  oath  of 

supremacy  to  all  who  came  into  the  possession  of  lands,  were 

suspended,    the   exaction    of   church  fees    from  recusants   was 

forbidden,   and  a  pardon  offered  to  all  who  would   sue  for  it. 

These  indulgences  were  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  plan 

which  was  now  carried  out,  of  introducing  into  Ireland  English 

customs  and  laws,  and  abolishing  those  of  the  natives. 

Sheriffs  were  appointed  throughout  Ulster,  and  judges  of  assize  sent  round, 
one  of  them  being  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  poet.  Sir  John  Davies ; 
tro?uction'  ^^^  territorial  divisions  of  counties  and  baronies  were  extended  to  the 
of  Engiuh  few  districts  that  still  wanted  them ;  the  ancient  customs  of  tanistry 
custom!,  and  gavelkind  were  abolished,  and  Irish  estates  made  descendible 
according  to  the  course  of  common  law ;  the  Irish  lords  surrendered 
their  estates  to  the  crown,  and  received  them  back  by  the  English  tenures  of 
knight  service  or  socage ;  an  exact  account  was  taken  of  the  lands  each  of 
these  chieftains  possessed,  that  he  might  be  invested  with  none  but  those  he 
occupied ;  while  his  tenants,  exempted  from  those  uncertain  Irish  exactions* 
which  were  the  sources  of  their  servitude  and  misery,  were  obliged  to  pay 
no  more  than  an  annual  quit  rent,  while  they  held  their  lands  by  a  free  tenure 
(1605). 

Thus,  after  four  centuries  of  lawlessness  and  misgovemment, 

Ireland  at  last  had  a  prospect  of  good  and  peaceful  government. 

But  there  were  two  unhappy  maxims  which  debased  the  motives 

and  discredited  the  policy  of  the  enlightened   statesmen    who 

brought  about  such  a  beneficial  state  of  things.    These  were,  first, 

that  none  but  the  true  religion,  i.e.,  the  state's  religion,  could  be 
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supposed  to  exist  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;   and  second,  that  no 
pretext  could   be  too   harsh   or  iniquitous  to  exclude  men  of  a 
different  race  or  erroneous  faith  jfrom  their  possessions.*     These 
remarkable  changes,  and  especially  the  alterations  in  the  tenure  of 
lands,  which  interfered  with  what  they  considered  their  territorial 
rights,  aroused  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  to  make  one 
more  attempt  against  the  power  of  England.     For  this  purpose, 
they  held  secret  meetings  in  Maynooth  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Kildare,  near  Dublin,  with  Eichard  Nugent,  Baron 
Delvin,   a  man  who  had  been  schooled  in  bitter  enmity  to  the 
English  from  his  earliest  years,  having  been  born  and  bred  in  the 
Tower,  where  his  mother  had  voluntarily  shared  the  imprisonment 
of  her  husband.     But  these  noblemen  soon  found  that 
they  were  unable  to  accomplish  any  of  their  schemes  ;  and  lelJS* 
in  1607,  the  two  earls,  with  their  families  and  retainers,  •ndmi 
suddenly  set  sail  from  Bathmulla,  a  small  town  on  the 
west  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  and  in  a  few  days  landed  at  Quille- 
becque,  in  Normandy.      From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Brussels  ; 
Tyrone  afterwards  fixed  his  residence  at  Kome,   and  became  a 
pensioner  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.     He  died  in  1616, 
a  few  years  after  the  assassination  of  his  son  at  Brussels.     By  the 
attainder  and  outlawry  of  the  fugitive  earls,  about  two  million 
acres,  comprehending  almost  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Cavan, 
Fermapagh,  Armagh,  Derry,  Tyrone,  and  Tyrconnel,  were  escheated 
to  the  crown.     This  circumstance  laid  the  foundation  of  Establish- 
that  great  colony  which  has   rendered  the   province   of  SaSfaUons 
Ulster  the  most  flourishing,  the  most  Protestant,  and  the  ^"  ^^^'• 
most  enlightened  part  of  Ireland.     Gathering  experience  from  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  which  Elizabeth  had  made  to  colonise  this 
province,  James  called  to  his  aid  the  wise  counsels  of  Bacon,  and 
the  extraordinary  judgment,  capacity,  and  prudence  of  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  the  lord  deputy.    He  caused  surveys  to  be  taken  of 
the  several  counties,  fixed  upon  proper  places  for  building  castles 
or  founding  towns,  and  advised  that  the  lands  should  be  assigned 
partly  to  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  partly  to  the  servants  of 
the  crown  in  Ireland,  and  partly  to  the  old  Irish,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  exempted  from  the  oath  of  supremacy.     The  lands 
were  to  be  distributed  into  three  classes  of  2,000,  1,500,  and  1,000 
English  acres  each,  the  larger  lots  being  reserved  for  the  crown 
servants,  and  undertakers,  adventurers  of  known  capital  from 
England  and  Scotland. 

*  HallaiD,  IL,  w,  and  Notes. 
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Those  who  received  2,000  acres  were  bound  within  four  years  to  build  a 
castle  and  bawn,  or  strong  courtyard ;  the  second  class  within  two  years  to 
build  a  stone  or  brick  house,  with  a  bawn ;  the  third  class  a  bawn  only.  The 
first  were  to  plant  on  their  lands,  within  three  years,  forty-eight  able  bodied 
men,  bom  in  England  or  Scotland ;  the  others  to  do  the  same  m  proportion  to 
their  estates.  All  were  to  reside  within  five  years,  in  person,  or  by  approved 
agents,  and  to  keep  sufficient  store  of  arms  ;  they  were  not  to  alienate  the 
lands  without  the  King's  licence,  nor  to  let  them  for  less  than  twenty-one  years; 
their  tenants  were  to  live  in  English-built  houses,  and  not  dispersed,  but  ia 
villages.  The  natives  were  bound  by  similar  conditions,  and  were  not  to 
observe  any  Irish  custom  whatsoever. 

By  this  transaxjtion  the  escheated  lands  of  Ulster  were  divided 
among  104  English  and  Scotch  undertakers,  56  servitors,  and 
386  natives.  The  corporation  of  London  received  large  grants  in 
the  county  of  Deny,  upon  their  engagements  to  spend  £20,000 
upon  the  colony,  and  to  build  two  towns,  Londonderry  and 
Coleraine.  For  the  protection  of  the  infant  colony,  a  military 
force  was  considered  necessary,  and  hence  the  sale  of  honours,  and 
the  institution  of  the  rank  of  baronet,  with  which  to  provide  funds. 
This  great  enterprise,  however,  was  not  carried  out  with  all  the 
Theiri-h  justice  which  its  promoters  intended.  The  native  Irish 
'pM?.'(2S  were  not  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  colonists,  and  by  those 
heiriunda.  undertakers  whom  England  continually  sent  forth  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  maintain  her  sovereignty.  Pretexts  were 
sought  to  establish  the  crown's  title  over  the  possessions  of  the 
Irish,  and  this  through  a  law  which  the  latter  had  but  just  adopted^ 
and  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant;  juries  reiusing  to  find 
the  crown's  title  were  fined  by  the  council ;  surrenders  were 
extorted  by  menaces ;  many  were  dispossessed  without  any  com- 
pensation, and  sometimes  by  gross  perjury,  or  barbarous  cruelty. 
In  the  county  of  Longford,  the  Irish  received  only  one-third  of 
their  former  possessions,  instead  of  three-fourths,  which  the 
scheme  allotted  to  them ;  and  even  those  who  had  proved  most 
faithful  to  the  government,  or  who  had  conformed  to  the  Protestant 
church,  were  treated  little  better  than  the  rest.*  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  great  improvements  which  were  effected,  there  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  Irish  a  secret  and  rankling  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  English,  which,  kept  alive  by  the  penal  laws  against  recusants, 
and  the  inquisition  into  defective  titles,  ultimately  burst  forth  in 
the  terrible  rebellion  of  1641.t 

19.  Rise  of  ViUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  scramble 
for  offices  that  ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
the  lord  chamberlain  (1614),  the  office  of  cup-bearer  fell  to  George 

*  Lingard,  IX.,  158-154.      f  Ibid,  148-155 1  Hallam,  II.,  540-548;  Hoore,  IV.,  10U109.^ 
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ViUiers,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  of  Brookesby,  in 
Xieicestershire.  The  handsomeness  of  his  person  was  his  sole 
title  to  favour.*  His  manner  and  address,  polished  by  a  residence 
in  France,  made  a  great  impression  upon  James,  and  his  promotion 
was  rapid;  he  was  knighted  without  any  qualification,  made  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
Oarter ;  and,  in  a  prodigiously  short  time,  he  became  a  baron,  a 
viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  lord 
Tvarden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  master  of  the  horse,  and  sole  disposer 
of  all  peerages,  offices,  and  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  honours 
in  all  the  three  kingdoms  (1614-1618).  Under  his  auspices  the 
court  assumed  a  gayer  appearance  than  it  had  hitherto  worn  ;  balls, 
masks,  and  festivities  rapidly  followed  each  other ;  and  it  was  in  the 
low  buffoonery  with  which  these  amusements  were  marked,  that 
the  King  acquired  the  title  of  "  your  sowship."  The  gaieties  of  the 
court  scandalised  the  Puritans,  who  were  already  offended 
at  the  pastimes  which  James  had  publicly  authorised  on  hamdJS 
the  Sunday  ;t  and  they  everywhere  declaimed  against  imJroTe 
the  libertinism  of  the  court,  and  denounced  the  lic-entious 
gallants  who  frequented  it.  And,  certainly,  they  did  not  exaggerate ; 
for  corruption  and  bribery,  the  most  shameful  and  degrading  vices, 
even  incest  and  murder,  were  not  unknown  in  this  degenerate 
court. 

20.   Execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  had 
now  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  more  than  twelve  years,  which 
were    probably  the  best    years    of  his   life,    because   his  fame 
chiefly  rests  upon  the  works   he  then  produced.      During  this 
compulsory  seclusion,  he  wrote  his  observations  on  the  royal  navy 
and  the  sea  service,  which  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry;    he 
composed  his  various  political  discourses,  and,  two  years  nisiifein 
before  his  enlargement,  he  published  his  History  of  the  p""°"- 
World.     Encouraged,  also,  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  "  the 
MecaBnas  of  the  age,"  Raleigh  made  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
medicine,  and  a  cordial  which  he  invented  was  for  a  long  time 
esteemed  as  a  precious  remedy  for  desperate  and  incurable  diseases. 
In  an  evil  hour  these  tranquil  studies  were  exchanged  for  the  old 
schemes  of  adventure  in  the  Spanish  Main.    The  dream  of  a  gold 
mine  in  Guiana  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  his  imagination, 
since  his  first  visit  to  that  country  in  1695,  and  he  had  TovaJJto 
kept  up  his  communications  with  the  natives  ever  since.    "**"*" 
Tlurough  the  mediation  of  Villiers,  Baleigh  obtained  his  liberty,  but 

*  Clarandon,  Book  I.  t  See  Lingard,  IX.,  162,  Note. 
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not  the  repeal  of  the  flentence  under  which  he  lay  (March,  1619)  ; 
and  he  followed  this  advantage  by  obtaining,  through  the  secretary, 
Winwood,  the  King's  permission  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  Guiana 
for  the  purpose  of  colonising  it,  and  taking  possession  of  the  gold 
mines.  James,  desirous  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Spanish 
court,  even  at  the  price  of  honour,  either  revealed  to 
Stn^li^ffi  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  full  strength  and 
SvS!\iV  *  object  of  Ealeigh's  expedition,  or  else  connived  at  the 
*"  **"  ^'  ambassador's  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  patent.  Gondomar, 
consequently,  sent  full  information  of  EaleigVs  purposes  to  his 
brother,  the  governor  of  St.  Thomas,  so  that,  when  the  expedition 
reached  Guiana,  the  Spaniards  were  prepared  for  resistance.  Bat 
Baleigh  took  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  after  a  sharp  action,  in 
which  the  governor  and  Sir  Walter's  son  were  slain.  The  mine, 
however,  was  not  discovered ;  and  Ealeigh  returned  home,  his 
great  spirit  crushed,  and  nothing  before  him  but  danger  and 
reproach.  When  James  had  granted  the  patent,  he  had  stipulated 
B«faii>.  ^0^  *  share  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
nulrnjV'  favouritc  had  been  influenced  by  the  same  expectations* 
wrreited;  3^|J  ^\^q  fQ,\\^YQ  of  the  expedition  disappointed  their 
cupidity,  and  Gondomar,  who  was  enraged  at  the  death  of  hia 
brother,  was  now  supreme  at  the  court,  and  was  negotiating 
a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta.  Baleigh'a 
fate  thus  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  malignant  ambassador,  and  a 
revengeful  King.  After  his  landing  at  Plymouth,  he  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  and  conducted  to  the  Tower.  He  was  then 
examined  before  a  committee  of  privy  councillors,  upon  the  charge 
of  having  invaded  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  in  defiance  ©f 
the  King's  prohibition,  and  under  a  fraudulent  pretence  that  he 
went  to  discover  a  gold  mine.  He  denied  these  charges  witib 
constancy  and  boldness  ;  but  his  death  was  determined  upon,  and 
his  denials  were  of  no  avail.  To  ingratiate  himself  with  Spain, 
James  ofiered  to  send  Ealeigh  at  once  to  Philip  for  execution,  or 
to  inflict  prompt  and  exemplary  punishment  upon  him  in  England* 
The  Spanish  King  left  the  victim  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
English  brother.  It  was  then  decided  that  Ealeigh  should  be 
executed  under  his  former  sentence ;  but,  as  the  judges  held  that 
^j  ^^  the  warrant  for  execution  could  not  be  issued  afler  so  long 
fiMe^utJd  *  *'i^®  ^^  elapsed  since  judgment,  Ealeigh  was  again 
toTOi"**  placed  at  the  bar  of  King's  Bench,  and  called  upon  to  plead. 
Mitwne*.  j£0  there  maintained  that  the  commission  which  the  King 
had  granted  him  was  equivalent  to  a  pardon,  because  it  had 
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inferred  upon  him  the  power  of  life  and  death  oyer  others.  To 
which  the.  chief  justice  answered,  that,  in  cases  of  treason,  pardon 
must  be  expressed,  and  not  implied;  execution  was,  therefore, 
granted. 

In  the  hope  of  saving  his  life,  Ealeigh  had  hitherto  resorted  to 
Tarious  shifts  and  expedients  ;  but  now  that  all  hope  was  gone,  he 
displayed  a  fortitude  worthy  of  his  great  character  and  heroic 
genius.  He  received  the  sacrament,  and  declared  his  forgiveness 
of  all  persons ;  he  displayed  no  fear  of  death,  but  was  ''  resolute 
and  confident,  yet  with  reverence  and  conscience."  He  made  a 
manly  speech  on  the  scaffold,  defending  himself  from  the  slanders 
which  had  been  raised  against  him ;  but  he  made  no  allusion  to 
the  treason  for  which  he  had  been  originally  condemned,  nor 
sought  to  justify  the  conduct  which  had  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 
Taking  the  axe  in  his  hand,  he  felt  the  edge,  and  observed,  with  a 
«mile,  that  it  was  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all 
diseases.  He  then  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and,  at  the  second 
blow,  his  head  was  cut  off.  His  widow  piously  preserved  it  during 
the  twenty-nine  years  that  she  survived  him ;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  with  their  son,  Carew,  at  West  Horsley,  in 
Surrey. 

21.  The  War  in  the  Palatinate.  The  execution  of  Ealeigh 
occurred,  most  unfortunately  for  James,  just  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  excited  by  the  news  that  the  two  religious  parties  in 
Germany  had  renewed  their  hostilities,  after  several  years'  peace. 
In  1618,  some  disputes  arose  concerning  the  erection  of  some 
Calvinist  churches,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Prague ;  and  while  they 
were  at  their  height,  the  Emperor  died  (1619),  and  Ferdinand,  of 
Oratz,  a  zealous  Eomanist,  was  elected  his  successor.  Now  the 
Bohemian  crown  was  attached  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as  the 
Bohemians  were  Protestants,  they  opposed  this  election,  and  raised 
tiie  Elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria  to  their  own  throne  (November, 
3L619).  The  intelligence  of  this  event  excited  a  delirium  of  joy  in 
England,  and  was  the  signal  for  a  general  array  of  hostile  forces 
throughout  Europe.  The  whole  nation  called  upon  the  King  to 
•support  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law,  but  James  at  first  refused, 
^nd  while  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Spain  were  gathering  to 
•invade  the  Palatinate,  and  zealous  volunteers  were  waiting  on  the 
English  shores  to  go  and  do  battle,  as  in  the  glorious  days  of 
Elizabeth,  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  this  English  Solomon 
•was  acting  with  his  usual  imbecility  and  hesitation.  To  the 
HPXQt^atmi  deputii^^whom  the  Elector.sent  over,  he  professed  bu^ 
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ardent  desire  to  assist  his  son-in-law,  while  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  he  solemnly  protested  that  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Charles  with  the  Infanta,  and  a  Spanish  alliance,  were  the  greatest 
desires  of  his  heart.  At  length,  the  Palatinate  was  invaded,  and 
James  dared  no  longer  resist  the  determination  of  his  people; 
4,000  men  were  reluctantly  despatched,  not,  however,  to  support 
the  Elector  upon  the  Bohemian  throne,  but  only  to  assist  in 
defending  his  hereditary  dominions.  Such  scanty  succours 
TuLiine  ii  as  these  would  have  availed  nothing  against  the  numerous 
fromhii  hosts  of  the  imperialists,  led  by  such  a  general  as  the 
celebrated  Spinola;  as  it  was,  they  arrived  too  late; 
Frederic  was  defeated  at  Prague  (November  7th,  1620),  and 
being  speedily  driven  from  his  own  dominions,  he  wandered  with 
his  family  through  the  north  of  Germany,  an  exile  and  a  suppliant, 
till  he  reached  the  Hague,  where  he  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  intelligence  of  these  disasters  roused  the 
anger  of  the  people  of  England  to  an  unwonted  pitch,  and  the 
Puritans  considered  that  the  Church  of  God  had  not  received  so 
great  a  blow  since  the  days  of  Martin  Luther.  With  popular 
feeling  in  this  state,  it  was  but  natural  that  James  should  look 
forward  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  with  considerable  misgivings. 

22.  Meeting  of  Parliament.  1621.  Revival  of  Impeachments. 
The  new  parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  January,  1621,  and  was 
opened  by  the  King  in  a  conciliatory  speech,  full  of  hopes  and 
promises,  as  on  former  occasions.  After  enacting  some  fresh 
statutes  concerning  recusants,  and  considering  c^ertain  privileges 
of  the  house  which  had  been  violated  at  the  close  oi  the  last 
parliament,  the  Commons  granted  two  small  subsidies,  and  then 
proceeded  boldly  to  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  fiFHt  abuse  which  they  attacked,  was  that  of  monopolies 
granted  by  patent.  Notwithstanding  that  many  of  these  patents 
had  been  abolished  by  previous  parliaments,  their  number  was 
as  great  as  ever.  The  government  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
these  exactions,  because  they  were  the  best  substitutes  for  a 
subsidy,  and  it  connived  at  them  ;  but  the  popular  odium  fell  upon 
the  monopolists.  One  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  these  was  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  who  had  obtained  patents  for  the 
mentor '  exclusivo  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  for 
the  inspection  and  licensing  of  inns  and  alehouses.  The 
investigation  into  these  patents  disclosed  an  immense  amount  of 
fraud  and  oppression,  and  Mompesson,  no  longer  trusting  to  tiie 
protection  of  tne  &yourite,  who  had  been  his  patron  hitherto,  fled 
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beyond  sea ;  but  his  colleague,  Sir  Francis  Michell,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  Commons, 
however,  seemed  to  have  entertained  doubts  of  their  competence 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  these  offenders,  because  the  offences 
were  not  against  their  particular  house,  but  were  general 
grievances,  and  nearly  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  they 
had  exercised  their  right  of  impeachment.  But  the  Commons, 
after  having  searched  the  records,  now  revived  this  ancient  mode 
of  proceeding,  though  they  did  not  conduct  this  particular  Mode  of 
case  according  to  all  the  forms.  They  first  requested  a  an  imjSS- 
conference  with  the  Lords,  and  informed  them  generally  ™®^'' 
of  Mompesson's  offence,  but  did  not  exhibit  any  distinct  articles. 
The  Lords  then  took  up  the  enquiry,  and  having  satisfied  them- 
selves of  Mompesson's  guilt,  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  that 
they  were  ready  to  pronounce  sentence.  The  speaker,  accordingly, 
attended  by  all  the  house,  demanded  judgment  at  the  bar :  when 
the  Lords  passed  as  heavy  a  sentence  as  could  be  awarded  for  any 
misdemeanour,  to  which  the  King,  by  a  stretch  of  prerogative 
which  no  one  was  then  inclined  to  call  in  question,  added 
perpetual  banishment.* 

The  impeachment  of  Mompesson  was  followed  up  by  others 
against  Michell,  his  associate ;  against  Sir  John  Bennet,  judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court,  for  corruption  in  his  office ;  against  Field, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  for  bribery;  and  against  Telverton,  the 
attorney-general,  for  participation  in  Mompesson's  proceedings. 
In  fiEict,  this  was  an  age  ol  universal  corruption  ;  magistrates  and 
officers  of  every  position  were  alike  guilty  of  the  prevailing  iniquity, 
and  local  magistrates  were  nick-named  "  basket  justices,"  because 
of  the  bribes  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving.f 

The  greatest  man  of  that  age  came  next  under  the  stroke  of 
this  terrible  weapon  of  impeachment.     This  was  the  lord 
chancellor.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Yiscount  St.  Albans,  whose  mJut'Sr ' 
versatile  abilities  and  majestic  eloquence  won  the  admira-    *^"* 
tion  of  his  contemporaries ;    but  whose  vanity  and  extravagance, 
and  want  of  honesty,  excited  general  disgust.     Complaints  poured 
in  against  him  for  receiving  bribes  from  the  suitors  in  his  court ; 
the  Commons  made  twenty-two  distinct  charges  against  him ;  he 
attempted  no  defence,  and  seeing  that  the  court  would  not  protect 
him,  he  made  a  clear  confession,  in  writing,  of  aU  the  charges ; 
adding  that  this  confession  was  his  own  voluntary  act.     "  It  is  my 
act,"  he  said,  "  my  hand,  my  heart."    He  was  spared  the  mortifi- 

*  Hallam,  I.,  857.  t  See  Massinger's  Bondman,  aot.ii.,  scene  8. 
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cation  of  kneeling  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  the  house  where  he 

had  so  long  presided  as  chancellor,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine 

of  £40,000 ;    to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  King** 

pleasure ;   to  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  or  of  sitting  m 

parliament,  and  not  to  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court.     Thef 

King  remitted  the  fine,  and  released  the  fallen  minister  after  an 

impr^onment  of  a  few  days.    He  died  in  the  fifth  year  after  bis 

disgrace  (1626).*    The  impeachment  and  fall  of  Bacon  have  been 

attributed  by  some  to  the  animosity  of  Coke,  and  the  intrigues  of 

Villiers.     But  the  former  took  no  prominent  share  in  this  prosecur 

tion,  and  the  latter  felt  too  much  the  need  of  the  chancellor's  deep 

sagacity  and  extensive  observation,  to  assist  in  crushing  his  best 

and  wisest  adviser.     It  is  to  the  House  of  Commons  alone  that 

we  must  attribute  Bacon's  disgrace ;    they  saw  that  the  time  had 

come  for  striking  at  the  root  of  official  corruption,  and  they  struck 

down  the  chancellor,  not  because  he  was  more  guilty  than  others^ 

but  that  his  punishment  might  be  a  signal  example  to  lesser 

offenders. 

While  there  was  thus  much  to  commend  in  this  stem  severity  of  the 
Commons  towards  public  delinquents,  there  occurred  an  instance  in  which  they 
were  hurried  by  the  passions  of  the  moment,  into  an  act  of  the  most  unwarrant- 
able violence.     The  house  was  in  a  rage  about  the  Palatinate,  and  when  it 

came  to  their  knowledge  that  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  named 
mS?of  Floyd,  then  confined  in  the  Tower,  had  expressed  his  satisfaction 
Floyd, »  that  "goodman  Palsgrave,  and  goodwife  Palsgrave,"  had  been  drireii 
Sitboiia      ^''on^  Prague,  nothing  could  exceed  their  fury,  and  they  fixed  up>on  the 

most  degrading  punishment  they  could  devise.  But  the  house  went 
beyond  its  powers,  and  Floyd,  knowing  this,  appealed  to  the  King,  who 
questioned  the  right  of  the  house  to  judge  offences  which  did  not  interfere  with 
its  privileges.  This  placed  the  Commons  in  some  embarrassment ;  because^ 
in  the  matter  of  Mompesson,  they  had  acknowledged  that  they  had  no  juris- 
diction, except  over  offences  against  themselves.  Floyd  had  denied  the  charge 
brought  against  him ;  a  question  then  arose,  whether  the  house  could  sentence 
a  denying  party  without  the  oath  of  witnesses ;  on  which  the  further  question 
was  raised,  whether  the  house  was  a  court  of  record,  empowered  with  judicial 
authority,  and  the  administration  of  an  oath.  In  a  conference  with  the  Lordsy 
the  Commons  were  unable  to  maintain  these  points,  and  Floyd  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  But  this  conflict  of  privileges  was  of  no  service  to 
the  unfortunate  culprit,  the  severity  of  whose  sentence  was  only  augmented  by 
his  new  judges.  He  was  degraded  fi*om  his  gentility,  declared  infemous,  and 
unworthy  of  testimony ;  was  condemned  to  ride  from  the  Fleet  to  Cheapside  oii 
horseback,  without  a  saddle,  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  and  the  tail  in  his 
hand,  and  there  to  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  K ;  to  ride  four  days  afterwards,  in  the  same  manner. 
to  Westminster,  there  to  stand  two  hours  more  in  the  pillory,  with  a  paper  Is 

*  Much  light  hai  been  thrown  upon  this  matter  in  Hepworth  Dizon'i  "  Pentnui 
Hiftory  of  Lord  Bacon." 
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hm  hat  shovni:^  his  ofienee ;  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  from  the  Fleet  to 
WestmiDSter  ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  ;£^S,ooo ;  and  to  be  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  during 
his  life.  He  underwent  the  whole  of  this  horrible  sentence,  with  the  exception 
of  the  whipping,  which  was  remitted  at  the  request  of  Prince  Charles.  What 
.an  unkappy  proof  this  is  of  the  fact,  that  the  passions  of  a  popular  assembly  have 
been  as  distinct,  if  not  as  frequent,  a  source  of  injustice,  as  the  despotic  tendencies 
of  a  king ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  parliament,  when  undefined  and  uncontrolled, 
is  as  exorbitant  a  power,  as  the  most  illegal  stretch  of  prerogative !  Both 
prerogative  and  privilege  ought  to  be  kept  equally  in  restramt ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  restraint  is,  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  * 

Bo  &r  everything  had  proceeded  with  harmony  between  the  King 
and  parliament.     But  when  James  intimated  to  them,  in  June, 
that  he  expected  them  to  adjourn  over  the  summer,  some  dissatis- 
£^u^tion  was  produced,  especially  as  nothing  had  been  done  with 
regard  to  the  great  object  of  their  meeting,  viz.,  the  affairs  of  the 
palatinate.   Before  they  adjourned,  therefore,  the  Commons  entered 
a  solemn  protest  in  the  journals,  which  stated  that  they  Awiemn 
would  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  their  SJuJ^ioVS 
religion,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Elector.     This  protestation  •Jj*"<*  ^ 
was   carried  amidst  the  greatest  acclamation ;     all  the  Jo"»*^ 
membiers  cheering  and  waving  their  hats,  the  like  of  which,  says  an 
eye  witness,  "  had  scarce  ever  been  seen  in  parliament ; "  and,  to 
confirm  their  oath,  with  the  solemnity  of  religious  worship.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  fell  on  his  knees,  and  recited,  with  many  tears  and 
great  emphasis,  the  collect  for  the  King  and  royal  family  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

23.     Second  Session  of  Parliament,  1621-22.    The  two  houses 
re-assembled  November  20th,  1621.     In  the  interval,  "Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  a  dependent  of  Buckingham,  was  appointed 
lord  chancellor ;  and  he  advised  the  King  to  prepare  for  the  session 
by  removing  the  most  obnoxious  monopolies,  by  inquiring  into  the 
disappearance  of  the  gold  coin,  and  by  framing  regulations  for  the 
increase  of  the  export  trade.     The  parliament  was  opened  by  com- 
missioners, who  announced  that  a  body  of  troops  had  been  sent  to 
'  defend  the  Palatinate,  and  that  money  was  wanted  for  their  pay. 
But  the  commissioners  spoke  to  dissatisfied  and  irritated 
minds ;   the  parliament  had  no  confidence  in  the  King,  oommoiw 
whose  secret  correspondence  with  Spaia  was  well  known  JStated  st 
to  them,  while  the  failure  of  an  attempt  againt  Algiers  by  th!  °"  ** 
Admiral  Mansell,  for  the  suppression  of  Algerine  piracy 
in  ttie  Mediterranean,  chiefly  through  the  King^s  timidity  and 
"parsimony,  had  excited  a  general  and  bitter  complaint.      Lordi 
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Essex  and  Oxford,  also,  had  just  arrived  from  the  Palatinate,  and 
declared  that  that  country  was  lost  for  want  of  timely  aid.  When^ 
therefore,  the  commissioners  demanded  ^900,000  for  the  support 
of  the  troops  one  year,  the  Commons  voted  only  ^70,000.  During 
the  recess,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tower ;  but,  though  his  boldness  of  speech 
in  the  parliament  was  undoubtedly  his  offence,  the  King  protested 
that  his  commitment  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  privileges 
of  the  house.  This  explanation  appeased  the  Commons ;  but  at 
the  suggestion  of  Coke,  they  drew  up  a  petition  and  remonstrance 
against  the  growth  of  popery,  intimating,  among  other  remedies  for 
this  grievance,  that  Prince  Charles  should  marry  one  of  his  own 
religion,  and  that  the  King  should  direct  his  efforts  against  that 
power  (meaning  Spain)  which  first  maintained  the  war  in  the 
Petition  Palatinate.  This  bold  interference  with  high  matters  of 
JSinllh  ****  fiiaite  alarmed  even  the  petitioners  themselves  ;  the  petition 
SJ^Jnmtli  was  opposed  as  unprecedented;  even  Coke  defended  it  but 
or  popery,  weakly,  and  some  words  were  inserted  which  declared  that 
the  house  "  did  not  mean  to  press  on  the  King's  most  undoubted 
and  royal  prerogative."  Before  the  petition  was  presented,  however, 
the  King  obtained  a  copy  of  it,  antf  he  sent  a  violent  and  peremp- 
tory letter  to  the  speaker,  commanding  the  house  not  to  meddle 
with  any  matter  of  government,  or  mystery  of  state.  And  with 
regard  to  Sandys,  he  bade  them  be  informed  that  he  was  not 
committed  for  any  misdemeanour  in  parliament ;  yet,  that  they 
might  not  be  in  doubt  about  it,  he  would  let  them  know  that  he 
would  punish  any  man's  misdemeanours  in  parliament ;  and  meant 
not  to  spare.  The  Commons  received  this  message  with  unanimous 
firmness,  but  without  any  undue  warmth ;  and  they  returned  a 
temperate  answer,  in  which  the  King  was  told  that  their  liberty  of 
speech  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right.  James  replied  that 
their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  his 
ancestors  and  himself;  the  Commons  maintained  that  their  claims 
were  the  birthright  of  the  nation.  An  angry  war  of  petitions  and 
remonstrances,  messages  and  recriminations,  was  commenced,  which 
the  Commons  terminated  by  entering  upon  the  journals  of  their 
house  their  fiimous  protestation  (December  18th,  1021),  in  which 
they  stated — 

I.  That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament, 

are  the  ancient    and  undoubted  birthright   and  inheritance  of  the 
i>?otJ«t*on    subjects  of  England. 
•wScb.°'         ^'  ^^^  '^^  affairs  concerning  the  King,  state,  and  defence  of  the- 

realm,  and  of  the  church  of  England,  the  making  and  maintenance  of 
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laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs  and  grievances,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of 
counsel  and  debate  in  parliament. 

3.  That  in  the  handling  of  these  matters  every  member  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech ;  and  that  the  Commons  have  full  liberty  and 
freedom  to  treat  of  these  matters  as  in  their  judgments  seems  fittest. 

4.  That  every  member  of  the  house  hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeachment, 
imprisonment,  and  molestation  (other  than  by  the  censure  of  the  house),  for 
anything  that  takes  place  in  parliament ;  and  that  if  any  member  be  complained 
of  on  this  account,  the  King  cannot  notice  it,  except  it  be  showed  to  him  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  all  the  Commons  assembled  in  parliament.* 

This  proceeding  irritated  the  King  more  than  ever ;  he  sent  for 
the  journals,  and  tore  out,  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  presence  of 
his  council,  the  obnoxious  protestation ;  and,  a  few  days 
later,   dissolved  the  parliament.       Few  of  the  popular  tea?8th^ 
leaders  escaped  his  resentment ;  Oxford  and  Southampton,  ofth?  °" 
from  the  upper  house,  and  Coke,  Philips,  Selden,  Pym,  and"* 
and  Mallory,  from  the  lower,  were  summoned  before  the  manyofth© 
council,  and  imprisoned,  some  in  the  Tower,  some  in  the 
Tleet,  some  in  private  houses,  and  four  other  less  obnoxious  mem- 
bers. Sir  Dudley  Digges  being  one,  were  sent  on  a  commission  ta 
Ireland,  as  a  sort  of  honourable  banishment.     For  the  first  time 
since  the  Eeformation,  the  Lords  had  united,  in  this  session,  with 
the  Commons  in  opposing  the  court,  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Southamp- 
ton, Warwick,  Oxford,  and  Lords  Say  and  Spencer,  being  the 
chief.      This  opposition,  remarks  Hallam,  "  must  be  reckoned,  an 
evident  sign  of  the  change  that  was  at  work  in  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  and  by  which  no  rank  could  be  wholly  unaffected."     "  The 
struggle  which  was  to  be  fought  out  in  the  battle-field,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  was  already  begun  in   a  most  unmistakeable 
manner.     It  was  a  contest  for  first  principles — whether  England 
should  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  a  depotisra."t 

24.  The  Spanish  Match.  This  remarkable  protest  of  the 
Commons  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  secret  negotiations 
which  James  had,  for  some  time,  been  carrying  on  with  Spain. 
At  first,  he  had  sought  to  connect  himself  with  France,  by 
soliciting  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Christine  for  his  son  Henry,  and 
then  for  Prince  Charles.  But  Christine  married  Philip,  Prince  of 
Spain,  while  her  brother  Louis  married  Philip's  sister,  Anne  of 
Austria.  The  Spanish  King,  however,  offered  James  his  next 
daughter,*ponna  Maria,  and,  after  three  years'  negotiations,  ^  Spanish 
the  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  (1623),  the  main  *"*'^- 
points  of  which  were,    that  the  Infanta    should  have  the  free 

«  HaUam,  1, 367.         t  Const.  Hist.,  I.,  368.:; 
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exemse  of  her  religion ;  that  no  more  priests  should  be  executed 
for  the  simple  performaDce  of  their  fuDctions;  and  that  the 
<3athoIics  should  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws. 
James  immediately  released  four  thousand  recusants  from  confine- 
ment,  and  matters  were  brought  almost  to  a  conclusion,  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope  being  the  only  thing  required,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  under  the 
disguised  names  of  John  and  Thomas  Smith,  made  their  appearance 
at  the  Spanish  court,  and  put  an  end  to  further  negotiations.  So 
fer,  the  Spanish  court  had  protracted  the  treaty,  in  order  to  extort 
more  fiivourable  terms ;  it  was  now  to  become  the  dupe  of  its  own 
artifices.  To  relate  the  intrigues  that  took  place,  the  festivities, 
bull  fights,  tournaments,  processions,  and  banquets,  which  marked 
chariei  and  ^^®  rcsidcncc  of  Charlcs  in  Madrid,  would  be  beyond  our 
umiS'  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  James  had 
*^'**'  solemnly  engaged  to  ratify  whatever  "  the  sweet  boys  and 
dear  ventrous  knights  (as  he  termed  Charles  and  his  favourite) 
agreed  upon  with  the  Spanish  court,  and  that,  afber  seven  months' 
delay,  two  new  treaties  were  concluded,  one  public,  stipulating  to 
the  Infenta  and  her  household  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  the 
other  private,  engaging  that  full  toleration  should  be  accorded  to 
the  Catholics,  and  that  parliament  should  be  induced  to  repeal  the 

Senal  laws.  Prince  Charles,  who  manifested  thus  early  that 
uplicity  which  formed  the  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  waa 
ready  to  go  even  fifrther  than  this,  and  to  agree  that  he  would 
never  engage  in  any  hostile  measure  against  the  church  of  Bome, 
and  would  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  unity  of  faith  and  worship 
between  the  two  churches.* 

The  court  of  Spain,  however,  still  hoped  to  profit  by  the  presence 
of  Prince  Charles,  and  interposed  many  vexatious  delays  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage.  Buckingham,  also,  was  jealouf 
of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  special  ambassador  who  had  conducted 
the  negotiations  previous  to  the  prince's  arrival;  his  insolent 
manners  and  gross  licentiousness  had  disgusted  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  not  slow  to  manifest  their  feelings ;  and  he  had  heard  that 
his  enemies  at  home  were  profiting  by  his  absence  to  undermine 
^  his  influence.   The  marriage  treaty  was,  therefore,  suddenly 

jj^SroiMi*o    broken  off*,  although  there  wanted  but  four  days  before  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  and  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham returned  home,  to  the  universal  rejoicing  of  the  Englisn 
nation.f 
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25.  Jaines'^  last  Parliamient.  1624.  Buckingfaam  obtained  a^ 
transient  and  unmerited  popularity  by  thus  averting  a  great 
national  mischief,  and,  full  of  confidence  in  this  altered  tone  of 
publib  feeling,  he  persuaded  the  King  to  summon  a  parliament. 
Before  it  met,  he  held  several  private  conferences  with  the 
opposition  leaders  of  both  houses,  at  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
plenf  iftd  supply  should  be  voted,  on  condition  that  an  end  was  put 
to  the  marriage  treaty,  and  war  immediately  declared  against  Spain. 
The  session  opened  on  the  19th  of  February,  1624,  and  in  a 
conference  held  between  the  two  houses,  Buckingham  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  late  negotiations.  His  statement  was  fiilse ;  yet 
Prince  Charles,  who  knew  it  was  false,  stood  by  and  affirmed  it  to 
be  true,  and  the  only  man  who  could  have  exposed  its  fidsehoody 
ttie  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  absent,  by  order  of  the  council.  The 
two  houses  addressed  the  King,  and  prayed  that  the  marriage 
treaty  should  be  formally  broken  off.  The  Commons  then  voted 
three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  about  £300,000,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  recovering  the  Palatinate ;  which  meant  wat  against 
Spain.  The  vote  was  coupled  with  a  condition  proposed  ^he 
by  the  King  himself,  that,  in  order  to  ensure  its  application  SSroi^t 
to  naval  and  military  armaments,  it  should  be  paid  into  SftSfr^SS 
the  hands  of  treasurers  appointed  by  themselves,  who  *""'"• 
Should  issue  money  only  on  the  warrant  of  the  council  of  war.* 

The  most  remarkable  affair  of  this  session,  was  the  impeachment 
-of  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  lord  treasurer,  for  bribery  impench- 
-and  other  misdemeanours.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  emW*^ 
Buckingham  instituted  the  prosecution,  to  gratify  the  m^**"***** 
private  pique  of  the  latter,  against  the  wishes  of  James,  who  told 
the  duke  to  beware  how  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Commons  a 
weapon  which  they  might  one  day  wield  against  himself.  The 
impeachment  was  conducted  in  a  very  regular  form,  except  that  ilie 
depositions  of  witnesses  were  merely  read  by  the  clerk ;  the  great 
principle  of  English  law  which  insists  upon  the  viva  voce  examiii- 
-ation  of  witnesses,  being  as  yet  unknown,  or  dispensed  with  in 
political  trials.  Middlesex  was  unanimously  convicted  by  the 
peers,  fined  £60,000,  and  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament* 
His  iinpeachment  was  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  Commons, 
because  it  restored  for  ever  that  salutary  constitutional  right, 
which  the  single  precedent  of  Lord  Bacon  might  have  been 
insufficient  to  establish  against  the  ministers  of  the  crown. f 
Williams,  the  lord  keeper,  was  also  threatened,  but  he  escaped  by 

«  Hallam,  L»  871.       t  Ibid,  L,  371. 
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a  timely  submission  to  the  duke.  In  this  session,  also,  there  wa» 
jji  enacted  a  statute  which  delared  all  monopolies  to  be 

JecKSd"**  contrary  to  law,  and  all  existing  grants  of  them  to  be  void 
*"^**-  (21  James  I.,  c.  3).  How  the  statute  was  respected,  wa 
shall  see  in  the  next  reign.  Scarce  any  difference  arose  between 
the  crown  and  the  Commons  in  this  brief  session,  and  there  was 
established  that  practical  concord,  which  a  new  king  might  hava 
improved  into  a  co-operation  for  the  general  good,  had  he  as  well 
as  the  parliament  understood  the  altered  condition  of  society.* 

26.  Death  of  James.  After  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  match, 
James  felt  that  he  was  powerless  ;  in  the  hands  of  a  son  who  did 
not  respect  him,  and  of  an  insolent  minion  who  despised  him. 
He  was  forced  into  a  war  against  his  will,  a  war  which  brought 
nothing  but  disgrace.  An  army  of  12,000  men  was  raised  in 
England  for  the  service  of  the  Elector,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  adventurer.  Count  Mansfield.  The 
men  set  out  from  Dover,  and  sailed  first  to  Calais,  and  then  to  the 
island  of  Zeeland.  But  the  crowded  state  of  the  ships,  their 
foulness,  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
of  proper  accommodation  on  shore,  generated  a  contagious  disease, 
which  struck  down  5,000  men  in  a  few  weeks.  The  people  were 
naturally  discontented  at  these  disasters,  and  their  discontent  was 
increased  when  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage  of 
The  French  Princo  Charlcs  with  another  Catholic  princess,  Henrietta 
SeatylP  MaHa.  The  articles  for  this  second  marriage  treaty  were 
**»^"'  even  more  opposed  to  English  Protestantism  than  those  of 
the  former  one  with  Spain,  three  of  them  stipulating  that  all 
Catholics  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  petition  of  the  late 
parliament  should  be  released ;  that  all  fines  should  be  remitted ; 
and  that  no  recusants  should  be  hereafter  molested  on  account  of 
the  private  exercise  of  their  worship.  James  did  not  live  to* 
witness  the  celebration  of  this  marriage.  In  March,  1625,  he  was- 
taken  ill  at  Theobalds  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  died.  His 
disease  was  at  first  considered  to  be  tertian  ague,  and  afterwards 
gout  in  the  stomach ;  but  his  death  was  probably  owing  to  his- 
pertinacious  refusal  of  all  medical  aid  or  remedy. 

•  Pop.  Hist,  III.,  385. 
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€HAPTEE  n.      THE  EEIGN  OF  CHAELES  THE  FIEST. 

1625-1649. 

'•CHARLES  I.  ^«^«a/ twenty-three  years  and  ten  months,  from  27th  March, 
1625,  to  30th  January,  1649.  Born  at  Dunfermline,  19th  November,  1600. 
Married  Henrietta  Maria,  of  France.  Died  on  the  scaffold,  at  Whitehall, 
30th  January,  1649.     Buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Section  I.--THE  FIEST  STEUGGLE  BETWEEN  KING 
AND  PAELIAMENT.     1625-1629. 

I.    THE  FIEST  TWO  PAELIAMENTS. 

1.  The  first  Parliament.  The  accession  of  Charles  I.  marks 
the  beginning  of  that  great  epoch,  during  which  the  important 
question  was  to  be  decided — whether  the  English  parliament  was 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  continental  senates,  or  obtain  that 
ascendancy  in  the  state  which  it  had  possessed  under  the  later 
Plantagenets,  but  had  lost  under  the  Tudors.  Judging  from  the 
-character  of  the  new  monarch,  there  was  good  reason  for  TheKing*! 
anticipating  a  quiet  and  peaceable  solution  of  this  question ;  cJ^aj^actar. 
for  Charles  was  stern  and  serious  in  his  deportment ;  chaste  and 
temperate ;  and  possessed  of  a  deeper  sense  of  religion  than  his 
father.*  But,  unfortunately,  he  had  inherited  all  that  father's  high 
notions  of  prerogative,  and  was  more  disposed  to  carry  them  into 
practice.  In  this  he  was  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his 
people,  who  were  resolutely  bent  upon  retrenching  the  Spirit  of 
prerogative;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  withheld  all  ^^ people. 
expressions  of  loyalty  towards  their  new  sovereign,  lest  they  might 
waver  in  their  purpose.  Charles  took  speedy  means  to  convince 
them  of  the  wisdom  of  their  resolution.  His  subjects  were  already 
incensed  at  the  discovery  of  his  perfidy  in  the  matter  of  the  Spanish 
marriage,  and  his  immediate  union  with  Henrietta  of  France  gave 
atill  greater  offence,  especially  when  the  secret  articles  of  the 
marriage  treaty,  granting  concessions  to  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
became  known. 

The  first  parliament  which  the  King  summoned  showed,  most 
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ifHMui^takeabJr,  ikov  ihe^  tiubgfi  affettted  line  people  (XiiDe  IBtfa). 
TiMi  Oommofas  deiuaudad  titat  tUt*  penaJ  law*  ^^piiiifit  like  pipists 
should  be  «ajioroed ;  like  Kiug  ask^d  fwr  i^CK>,OC>(^,  aod  ihej  Toted 
j^  !ti^iuu  ikftlf  iksi  «UJQQ ;  wkile  l^ej  gnLDted  toimj^  aoad  pousdj^ 
fof  Oiiiy  Oiie  reja%  jju^twMi  of  for  lie  Kiujsf*  liiCe,  Srs  3um1  beeo  tne 
pracftioe  for  two  ^jeaaturiee-  Tbe  mutuaJ  recnmaiatioiiB  mod  aogrr 
4eb«.tes  >^iiidbi  foJlo*'^  were  3jjterrup1*Hi  bj  Ibe  pk^:Me,  vluch 
feroJte  /out  i«  Londoui,  aud  ^oinpeJled  the  as»eiDb]j  to  adjourn  to 
O^ori  Bi^  tijye  t»eii««  <^  ite  ComiDOUJ  vere  vel]  planned^ 
m^r  iii^  Imiemhip  ^f  mjuna  of  iha^  2iMe«^  statesiuieQ  tint  Eogimnd 
i»wiiwQ«*t  l**®  "^'^^  prodiKjed, — Coke,  Saudj^,  PhiJips,  Sejmour^ 
«rjrW(Utf«.  j}j<^<^^  EJiot,  Went  worth,  SeJden,  and  Prm-  The«e  men 
(i^tenmaed  th;alb  tbe  gmnt  of  «upp}ie«  should  depend  upon  tlie 
iD^ti^a  of  j^rieya?ice« ;  tlie  greatest  of  which,  in  their  ej€«,  was  the 
jid/wirjifeti'iiUon  of  Hucking^jjarn*  They  had  latelj  discovered  that 
thin  mismtar  had  attemptf^l  to  empJoj  English  ships  against  the 
lj[ug<ijeuol«  of  Hoebelle,  lliis  highly  inflamed  them ;  to  all  the 
King^s  entreatix*s  tor  money  tFiey  were  inexorable ;  and  Charles,  on 
ihe  pfeteue<i  tljiit  the  plague  ha^rl  appeared  at  Oxford,  suddenly 
dUsoly<^  them  (Augu*jt  J  2th),  He  tound  they  were  preparing  an 
imuit&dthnuiiit  againt^t  Buckingham, 

2,  War  with  8pain«  Hoth  Elizabeth  and  James  had  been 
opposed  to  war,  hiw^auHe  they  knew  that  want  of  money  alone 
could  rendx^r  tlie  power  of  parliament  dangerous  to  their  pre- 
rogatives. But  Charles  had  no  such  sagacity,  and  he  now 
feprii/jenily  plunged  into  hontilities  with  Spain,  solely  at  the 
in&tigatiiuri  of  Bux^kirigham,  although  his  treasury  was  empty. 
Supplii^tt  were  nariially  raised  by  forced  loans,  with  which  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  sent  to  Cadiz,  under  Cecily 
pitrtSU  Lord  Wimbledon,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
diTtHiM  Hpttuiwh  Plato  Fleet.  Owine  to  mismanaffement,  the 
expedition  provtjd  a  complete  failure ;  and  to  ward  off 
popular  fury,  the  laws  against  the  lioman  Catholics  were  vigorously 
(Enforced.  But,  at  the  «am(j  time,  Charles  secretiv  sold  the 
feeuwantfl  pardons  and  diMponsations ;  and,  when  the  French  King 
eomplainoa  of  the  revived  penaltios,  as  violations  of  the  articles  of 
tho  marriage  treaty,  Charhjs  alleged  that  those  articles  were  nothing 
more  than  an  artifte-e  to  obtain  the  papal  dispensation  for  the 
marriage.*  In  the  late  parliament,  the  courtiers  had  told  the 
Commons,  that  ho  far  at  leant  as  the  King  was  concerned  they 
oould  not  oomplain  of  grievances,  for  his  rule  had  onJy  just  begun.. 

*  Llnfird,lX.,947. 
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Scarcely  six  months  had  elapsed,  yet  here  were  grieTances  enougk^ 
surdy ;  forced  loans,  an  imprudent  war,  and,  more  than  all,  royal 
perfidy ;  all  which  must  have  made  the  King  look  forward  to  l^e 
meeting  of  another  parliament  with  no  very  pleasant  feelings. 

3.  The  Second  Parliament.— Impeachment  of  Buckmgham. 
To  break  the  strength  of  the  opposition  in  the  new  parliament, 
Charles  prevented  the  usual  summons  being  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  Buckingham's  personal  enemy ;  and  he  incapacitated  seven 
of  the  most  active  commoners.  Coke,  Philips,  Wentworth,  and 
others,  from  sitting  in  parliament,  by  causing  tiiem  to  be  nominated 
sheriffs  for  the  year.  This  artifice  was  too  gross  to  escape 
detection,  and  only  served  to  exasperate  the  Commons 
more  against  the  court.  The  new  parliament  met  on  the  coi5!5ittt6» 
6th  of  February,  1626,  and  the  Commons  at  once  appointed  grieTalSSf* 
three  committees  :  for  religion ;  for  grievances ;  and  for  *" 
evils,  causes,  and  remedies.  The  first  took  up  the  subjects  of 
popery,  and  the  heterodox  opinions  of  Dr.  Montague,  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  who  had  been  prosecuted  in  the  former  parhament. 
The  second  denounced  sixteen  abuses,  specifying,  among  others, 
that  purveyance,  illegal  impositions,  and  the  levying  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  were  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
business  of  the  third  committee  was  that  which  chiefly  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Commons,  who  denounced  Buckingham  as  the 
"  cause,"  and  declared  that  his  punishment  was  the  only  "  remedy'* 
cf  the  national  "  evils."  When  Charles  heard  of  these  sharp 
speeches  against  his  favourite,  he  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the 
Ciommons,  saying  that  he  would  not  allow  them  to  question  the 
conduct  of  any  of  his  servants,  much  less  such  as  were  of  eminent 
place,  and  near  unto  him.  He  saw  that  they  aimed  at  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ;  but  he  would  have  them  hasten  the  supply,  or 
it  might  be  worse  for  them.  This  message  so  provoked  the 
Commons,  that,  having  no  distinct  evidence  against  the  duke, 
they  voted  that  "  common  fame "  alone  was  sufficient  ground  on 
which  to  proceed ;  and  they  immediately  set  about  to 
prepare  Buckingham's  impeachment :  yet,  to  show  that  im^^aSmSi' 
they  were  resolved  to  act  with  good  faith,  they  granted  ^"'**" 
supplies  for  the  King's  immediate  necessities.  But  Charles  was 
now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  he  warned  the  Commons  that 
parliaments  were  altogether  dependent  upon  him,  "therefore," 
said  he,  "as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them,  good  or  evil,  they  are  to 
continue,  or  not  to  be."  The  Commons,  however,  were  not  to  be 
deterred  by  such  language  as  this;   tbey  deliberated  with  locked 
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•doors,  and  resolved  to  impeach  Buckingham  on  twelve  articles ; 
and  they  entrusted  the  business  to  eight  managers,  Pym,  Herbert, 
Selden,  Glanville,  Sherland,  Wandesford,  Digges,  and  Eliot,  the 
last  of  whom,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  house,  was  to  sum  up 
the  charges.  He  did  so  with  appalling  boldness.  He  complainea 
of  Buckingham's  oppression  and  extortions ;  his  engrossing 
iipthr*"*  all  offices  for  himself  and  his  kindred;  his  pride,  covetous- 
e  argei.      j^^gg^   g^j^j  boundlcss   ambition.      He  compared  him   to 

Sejanus,  and  then  concluded  thus : — "  My  lords,  you  see  the 
man  !  By  him  came  all  these  evils  ;  in  him  we  find  the  cause ; 
on  him  we  expect  the  remedies  ;  and  to  this  we  met  your  lordships 
in  conference."*  Charles  was  transported  with  rage ;  if  Bucking- 
ham was  Sejanus,  then  he  himself  must  bo  Tiberius.  He  hastened 
to  the  house,  and  caused  Eliot  and  Digges  to  be  immediately 
arrested.  The  incensed  Commons  on  this  declared  they  would  do 
no  more  business  till  these  two  gentlemen  were  set  at  liberty. 
The  friends  of  the  court  soupjht  to  frighten  them  ;  and  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  the  King's  vice-chamberlain,  insinuated  that  the  King 
might  be  very  likely  tempted  to  govern  alone,  like  the  princes  on 
the  continent.     But  his  words  were  saluted  with  loud  shouts — 

"  To  the  bar  !  To  the  bar  !  "  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the 
imjeach-  indignity  of  having  to  apologise  at  the  bar  on  his  knees. 
•topped  bj»  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  the  King's  anger  cooled,  and  he 

released  the  two  members.  But  soon  after,  he  caused 
Buckingham  to  be  elected  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  This  ill-timc^d  act  of  power  again  excited  the 
Commons,  who  declared  it  an  insult  to  the  house.  They  then 
proceeded  to  draw  up  a  reply  to  Jiuckingham's  defence,  when  the 
King  ordered  them  to  grant  a  supply  without  any  condition; 
which  being  refused,  Charles  immediately  dissolved  the  parliament 
(June  15th). 

4.  Disputes  concerning  the  Privileges  of  the  Peers.  While  the 
King  was  thus  at  open  war  with  the  Commons,  he  wantonly  provoked 
a  useless  quarrel  with  the  Lords.  Lord  Maltravers,  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  of  royal  blood,  without  the  royal  license,  Arundel  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  But  the  Lords  voted  that  this  imprison- 
ment pending  the  session,  was  an  infringement  of  the  privilege; 
TheEATiof  "  ^^**  J^'O  ^^^^  o^  parliament,  the  parliament  sitting,  or 
Arundel,  within  the  usual  times  of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  is  to 
be  imprisoned  or  restrained  without  any  sentence  or  order  of  the 
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house,  unless  it  be  for  treason,  or  felony,  or  for  refusing  to  give 
surety  for  the  peace."  After  a  contest  of  three  months,  Arundel 
was  set  at  liberty.  The  next  cause  of  contention  was  the  refusal 
of  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  Ever  since  xhe  eu-i  of 
Buckingham,  with  Charles  by  his  side,  had  made  that  false  ^'^■'oi- 
statement  to  the  two  houses  about  the  Spanish  treaty,  they  had 
lived  in  constant  terror  of  Bristol,  because  he  was  the  only  man 
able  to  expose  them.  He  had  been  put  under  arrest,  forbidden  to 
appear  at  court,  or  to  attend  parliament.  When  he  complained  to 
the  peers  of  his  writ  of  summons  not  having  been  sent  to  him,  the 
Eong  was  compelled  to  forward  it,  but  he  privately  forbade  the  earl 
to  obey.  But  Bristol  knew  that  the  King's  constitutional  will, 
expressed  in  the  writ,  outweighed  his  private  command ;  and  he 
sent  the  private  letter  to  the  house,  and  asked  their  advice,  stating 
that  he  desired  to  accuse  Buckingham  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours. On  this  the  earl  was  himself  accused  of  high  treason, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Such  conduct  as  this  proves  that 
Charles  was  unfit  for  the  government  of  any  nation.  The  charges 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  laid  against  Bristol  depended  upon  his 
own  unsupported  testimony ;  this  degraded  his  royal  dignity  ;  and 
the  peers  actually  debated  the  question,  whether  the  King's 
testimony  could  be  admitted  in  cases  of  treason  and  felony.* 


n.    THE  INTEEVAL  BETWEEN  THE  SECOND  AND 

THIED  PAELIAMENTS. 

5.     Arbitrary   Impositions.      The  dissolution  of  the  second 
parliament,  before  it  had  granted  any  supplies,  left  the  King  to 
struggle  with  his  pecuniary  difficulties.    This  was  not  unacceptable 
to  some  of  his  councillors,  because  it  afforded  a  pretext  for  those 
unauthorised  demands  which  they,  as  well  as  he,  deemed  more  in 
accordance  with  the  royal  prerogative.      Tonnage  and  poundage, 
although  not  yet  granted,  were  levied ;    the  rents  of  the  crown 
lands  were  raised ;  the  fines  for  recusancy  were  rigidly  enforced ; 
privy  seals  for  borrowing  money  were  again  issued ;  the  ports  were 
compelled  to  maintain  armed  vessels,  and  the  counties 
military  garrisons ;  and  a  general  loan  was  exacted.    This  tS^^i^^ 
last  outrageous  stretch  of  power  was  resolved  on,  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  CSiarles's  allies,  under  the  King  of 
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Denmark,  at  the  battle  of  Luttern  (August  27th,  1626),  by  whidi 
money  became  more  necessary  than  ever,  for  the  support  of  the 
Elector  Palatine.  Ck)mmi88ioner8  were  accordingly  sent  into  every 
county,  with  instructions  to  take  no  less  than  a  specified  sum  from 
every  person,  and  the  tenets  of  religion  were  violently  enlisted  into 
the  service,  to  induce  the  people  to  submit.  Two  clergymen, 
named  Sibthorpe  and  Main  waring,  preached  sermons  in  &vour  of 
the  loan,  and  of  passive  obedience ;  the  whole  authority  of  the 
state  was  represented  as  belonging  to  the  Xing  alone,  and  all 
limitations  upon  his  power  were  declared  seditious  and  impious. 
Many,  however,  obstinately  refused  to  pay,  of  whom  the  pooi^ 
sort  were  pressed  into  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  gentry 
imprisoned. 

6.  Imprisonment  of  five  Knights  for  refusing  to  pay  Loans. 
Among  the  latter  were  five  knights,  Darnel,  Corbet,  Earl, 
Ilevingham,  and  Edward  Hampden  (cousin  of  John  Hampden), 
who  sued  for  their  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  was  granted. 
Thejudgei  1'h®  warden  of  the  Fleet,  where  they  were  confined, 
Sneljaiity  returned  that  they  were  imprisoned  by  the  special  command 
iJip'^riion-  p/<^^  King,  The  lawfulness  of  this  return  was  questioned, 
"**"*•  and  a  remarkable  discussion  ensued  thereupon ;  Noy, 
Selden,  and  others  arguing  for  the  claimants ;  Attorney-G-eneiiftl 
Heath  for  the  crown. 

ITic  prisoners'  counsel  grounded  their  arguments  on  the  famous  clause  in 
Magna  Charta  which  declares,  that  **  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
Arjrnmentii  ""l^ss  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.*'  They 
of  Uie  ^  cited  the  statutes  which  had  been  enacted  in  confirmation,  not  only 
Sui'/Jeir**  of  the  Charter  generally,  but  of  this  particular  clause  ;  and  especially 
referring  to  the  25  anci  28  Edward  III.,  they  (said  that  it  was  never 
understood,  notwithstanding  the  vagueness  of  these  statutes,  that  a  man  could 
be  kept  in  prison  upon  a  criminal  charge  before  indictment ;  that  it  was  the 
regular  practice  for  every  warrant  of  indictment,  and  every  return  by  a  gaoler 
to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  to  state  expressly  the  prisoner's  offence,  in  onjer 
that  the  same  might  be  seen  to  be  a  legal  offence  or  not,  so  that  the  prisoner 
might  be  set  at  liberty,  or  released  upon  bail,  or  remanded  to  prison.  And 
even  when  the  privy  council  committed  a  prisoner  (and  their  right  to  do  so  was 
not  disputed),  tney  were  bound  to  state  the  cause  of  that  commitment,  in  older 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  might  determine  whether  the  prisoner  sning 
for  his  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ought  to  be  released  or  remanded.  Severu 
precedents,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of  James,  were  then  produced 
m  support  of  these  principles,  but  as  the  counsel  feared  that  the  opposite  party 
might  find  a  pretext  for  eluding  these  precedents,  they  stood  more  upon  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  which  laid  down  such  principles  as  these : — 

(i)  The  King's  command  cannot  excuse  an  illegal  act. 

(2)  The  King  cannot  arrest  a  man  upon  suspicion  of  felony  or  treason,  though 
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his  subjects  may,  because  the  suspected  has  no  remedy  "f  the  King  unlawfully 
arrests  him,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  subject  he  has  a  remedy. 

(3)  No  order  of  the  King  is  sufficient  in  law  to  arrest  a  man,  except  it  is 
issued  through  a  writ  under  the  seal  of  one  of  the  courts  of  law.  And  if  the 
King's  command  were  lawful,  urged  the  counsel,  yet  a  person  so  arrested  must 
be  brought  to  trial,  and  could  not  be  indefinitely  detained  in  prison. 

To  these  arguments  for  liberty,   the  attorney -general  replied  in  a  speech  full 
of  the  highest  principles  of  prerogative.     The  King  had  commanded 
the  arrest  of  these  men,  that  was  sufficient ;    his  absolute  power  was  ofthe"""** 
superior  to  that  which  he  possessed  by  the  law,  and  was  quite  distinct  c^wn 
from  it;  no  one  could  call  it  in  question;  and  as  **the  King  can  do   ■*^*"' 
no  wrong,"  there  must  have  been  good  cause  for  the  arrest,  though  he  did  not 
choose  to  set  it  forth.     The  detention  of  papists  in  prison,  for  mere  political 
jealousy,  was  produced  as  a  precedent  in  support  of  these  principles. 

Hie  cliief  justice,  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  and  his  colleagues,  decided 
in  fayour  of  the  crown,  on  the  ground,  however,  that  no  ^he 
precedents  had  been  produced. which  proved  that  the  Court  *'««*"*°°- 
of  King's  Bench  had  ever  bailed  persons  committed  "  by  the 
special  command  of  the  King,"  and  on  a  resolution  of  the  judges, 
34  Elizabeth,  which  stated  that  "  her  majesty's  special  command- 
ment" was  good  cause  for  leaving  any  person  in  custody. 

The  consequence  of  this  decision  was,  that  every  statute  framed 
for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  became  a  dead 
letter;  and  this  was  the  more  mischievous  because  the  reason  why 
these  gentlemen  had  been  imprisoned  was,  their  opposition  to  an 
illegal  exaction  of  money.  Everything,  therefore,  that  distinguished 
our  constitutional  laws,  all  that  rendered  the  name  of  England 
valuable,  was  at  stake  in  this  issue.* 

7.  The  War  against  France.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
throughout  their  long  struggle  for  deliverance  from  Spanish 
tyranny,  the  Dutch  had  for  allies,  the  English  and  the  French ; 
the  former  because  of  religious  sympathy,  the  latter  through 
jealousy  of  Spain.  To  revenge  themselves,  the  Spaniards  made  a 
secret  alliance  with  the  Huguenots,  in  1624,  who  captured  the  Isle 
of  Bhe.  It  was  to  retake  this  island  from  the  Huguenots,  that 
Buckingham  endeavoured  to  make  that  treacherous  use  of  English 
ships  which  had  formed  one  of  the  articles  of  his  impeachment. 
Bi^  now  Charles  suddenly  changed  his  policy,  and  he  began  to 
intrigue  with  the  Huguenots  against  the  French  government. 
This  rash  step  has  been  ascribed  to  a  personal  pique  between 
Buckingham  and  Cardinal  Bicheheu,  the  French  prime  minister, 
And  to  the  duke's  resentment  of  the  opposition  which  the  French 
court  made  to  his  amours  with  the  young  queen,  Anne  of  Austria. 

*  Hallam,  I.,  383-387. 
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But  France  was  also  offended  at  the  noD-fulfilment  of  the  articlejt 
of  the  marriage  treaty,  and  the  ill-treatment  which  Henrietta 
received  from  her  husband,  who,  under  the  influence  of  Buckingham, 
had  dismissed  all  her  French  servants,  contrary  to  the  treaty. 
English  ships  were  encouraged  to  attack  French  merchantmen; 
angry  expostulations  between  the  two  courts  followed,  until  at 
length  both  monarchs,  aa  if  by  mutual  compact,  signed  orders  for 
the  suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  A  naval  and  military  expedition  was  at  once  fitted  out,, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Buckingham,  who  sailed  first  to 
Eochelle.  But  although  Eichelieu  was  then  besieging  that  place, 
the  Huguenots  refused  to  accept  the  duke's  aid,  or  to  admit  him 
into  the  fortress,  and  he  then  bent  his  course  to  the  Isle  of  Bhe, 
where  he  encountered  similar  ill  fortune ;  for  he  was  driven  off  the 
island  with  considerable  loss  (October,  1627).  To  raise  money  for 
a  second  expedition,  Charles  was  obliged  to  call  his  third  parliament* 


III.      DUEma    THE    SITTING    OF    THE   THIBD- 

PAELIAMENT. 

8.  Temper  of  the  New  Parliament.  Charles  consented  to 
summon  this  new  parliament  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  and  to 
conciliate  the  popular  party,  he  released  a  considerable  number  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  their  refusal  of  the 
loan.  Many  of  them  were  elected  to  the  new  parliament,  and  as 
they  came  thither  with  just  indignation  at  their  country's  wrongs^ 
and  pardonable  resentment  of  their  own,  the  King's  policy  was,  as 
usual,  imprudent.  Even  while  the  elections  were  going  on,  the 
loans  and  other  impositions  were  being  levied,  and  illegal  procla- 
mations issued ;  the  council  was  also  debating  the  levy  of  ship 
money,  and  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  introduction  of 
Flemish  soldiers,  in  order  to  overawe  the  people.  No  year,  indeed^ 
within  the  memory  of  any  one  living,  had  witnessed  such  violations 
of  public  liberty  as  the  year  1627.*  "When,  therefore,  the  new 
parliament  met  (March  17th,  1628),  its  temper  was  more  bitter 
than  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  King's  opening  speech 
inflamed  it  still  more.  "  Kyou  do  not  contribute  to  my  necessities," 
he  said,  "  I  shall  use  those  other  means  which  God  hath  put  into 
my  hands.  Take  not  this  as  threatening ;  I  scorn  to  threaten  any 
but  my  equal8."t 

*  Hallam,  I.,  S87.      t  Lisgard,  IX.,  S7ft. 
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There  were  now  three  distinct  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
Ministerialists,  Puritans,  and  Patriots,  or   Constitutionalists ;    the 
latter  comprising  such  men  as  Pym,  Coke,  Selden,  Eliot,  poiitic»i 
Cotton,  Philips,  Granville,  Wentworth,  and  Noy.     The  ^^^^*' 
two  latter,  however,  went  over  to  the  court  at  the  end  of  the 
session.       Under    the  leadership   of  these   men,   the   Commons 
proceeded  in  their  business  with  the  most  consummate  address. 
They  first  resolved  to  grant  five  subsidies  (£350,000),  to  be  paid 
within  a  year ;    but  before  they  passed  their  resolution  in  the 
«hape  of  a  bill,  they  required,  as  a  previous  condition,  that  Charles 
should  assent  to  those  liberties  which  they  claimed  as  the  birthright 
of  Englishmen.     They  embodied  these  in  four  resolutions  : — 

(i)  That  no  freeman  can  be  imprisoned  without  some  lawful  cause  expressed. 

(2)  That  every  man  imprisoned  has  a  right  to  his  writ  of  Habeas  Corptis,  if 
he  sues  for  it. 

(3)  That  when  the  return  expresses  no  cause  of  commitment,  the  prisoner 
must  be  released  or  bailed. 

(4)  That  every  man  has  full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods  and  estate, 
which  the  King  cannot  touch,  except  by  the  authority  of  parliament. 

9.  The  Petition  of  Right.  Two  months  were  spent  in  con- 
ferences and  negotiations  between  the  two  houses  and  the  Kin^, 
concerning  these  resolutions,  after  which  the  Commons  brought 
forward  their  famous  Petition  of  Right, 

This  "second  great,  charter  of  the  liberties  of  England,*'  was  a  simple 
declaration,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  consisted 
of  eleven  clauses,  which  **  humbly  shawed" 

(i)  That  by  the  statute  de  iallagio,  no  tallage  or  aid  could  be  levied  by  the 
King  without  consent  of  parliament ;  by  the  25  Edward  III.  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  King  against  his  will ;  and  by  other 
laws,  that  none  should  be  charged  with  a  benevolence,  or  any  charge  not  set  by 
common  consent  in  parliament. 

(2)  That  many  people,  because  they  had  refused  of  late,  to  lend  money  to  the 
King,  had  been  cited  before  the  privy  council,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise 
molested;  and  others  had  been  divers  ways  charged  and  levied  upon  ior 
musters,  commissioners  for  musters,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

(3)  and  (4)  The  third  and  fourth  clauses  recited  the  well-known  39th  article 
of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  28th  Edward  III.,  which  declared  the  imprisonment 
of  any  freeman,  or  the  destroying  of  his  life  and  property,  illegal,  except  by  the 
lawfld  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

(5 — 9)  Nevertheless,  recited  the  next  five  clauses,  divers  subjects  had  of  late 
been  imprisoned  without  any  cause  showed  ;  that  when  they  sued  for  their  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  no  cause  was  certified,  except  that  they  were  detained  by  the 
special  command  of  the  King,  on  which  they  were  returned  to  prison.  Others 
had  been  compelled  to  support  soldiers  and  mariners  in  their  own  houses ;  which 
soldiers  and  mariners,  and  "  other  dissolute  persons  joining  with  them,"  had 
been  tried  for  various  offences  by  martial  law,  and  not  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
^&  the  Great  Charter,  the  25  Edward  III.,  and  other  statutes,  had  enacted. 
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(lo)  Therefore,  the  Commons  humbly  prayed, 

(a)  That  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  bene- 
volence, or  such  like  tax,  without  consent  of  parliament. 

{d)  That  none  should  be  made  to  answer,  or  take  oath,  or  to  give  attendance, 
or  be  confined,  or  in  anywise  molested  for  refusal  thereof. 

(r)  That  no  freeman  should  be  imprisoned  in  such  manner  as  was  before 
mentioned. 

{d)  That  the  King  would  remove  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  not  sa 
l)urthen  his  people  in  time  to  come. 

(f)  That  the  commission  for  martial  law  should  be  revoked  and  annulled^ 
and  no  commissions  of  like  nature  issucfl  forth  in  future. 

(i  i)  All  which  the  Commons  prayed  of  the  King,  as  their  rights  and  liberties, 
according  to  the  laws  and  statute  of  the  realm ;  that  he  would  declare  that  the 
proceedings  they  had  complained  of,  shr)uld  not  be  drawn  hereafter  inta 
consequence  or  example ;  and  that  he  would  be  yraciously  pleased  further  to 
declare,  that  in  all  these  things  aforesaid,  his  ofi)cers  and  ministers  should  serve 
him  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm. 

The  King,  fearing  to  lose  the  five  subsidies,  and  yet  resolved  to 
retain  the  right  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  and  the  exaction  of  loans^ 
was  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  return  to  this  petition.  He  deter- 
The  Kintr'*  "^i"^'^  ^  dissemble.  The  peers  first  endeavoured  to  aid 
f/J;*';,'*i7  ^'wi,  by  proposing  to  insert  a  clause  "  saving  the  sovereign 
ttttioi.ai.  power ; "  but  tht;  Commons  objected  to  this,  observing  that 
the  laws  did  not  ri'cognise  a  sovereign  power.  The  King  then 
appended  the  following  equivocal  answer  in  lieu  of  the  ancient 
form : 

'*The  King  willcth  that  right  be  done,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm,  and  the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execution ;  that  his  subjects  may  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  their  just  rights 
and  liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof,  beholds  himself  as  well  obliged  as  of 
his  prerogative." 

The  scenes  which  followed  in  the  lower  house,  when  the  Com- 
mons received  this  answer,  were  most  exciting.  The  popular 
leaders  indulged  in  the  most  pas«ionat(i  invective ;  then  a  deep  and 
mournful  silence  ensued;  rage  sucx*eedod;  and  with  locked  doors,, 
the  Commons  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  to  consult  on 
the  means  of  saving  the  nation.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the 
speakcir  went  to  the  King  secn^bly ;  fear  came  over  the  court,  and 
the  next  day  Charles  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  subscribed 
the  cuHtomary  form  of  assent  to  the  petition — "  Soit  fait 
fi^i/dlT'  droit  conime  il  est  detiire"  The  Commons  immediately 
uXi'  '*  passed  the  bill  granting  the  five  subsidies,  and  then  pro- 
****"  ■  ceeded  to  deal  the  last  blows  against  the  government;  for 
Buckingham,  the  "  grievance  of  grievances,"  still  ruled  the  King, 
and  the  King  still  levied  the  customs  without  the  sanction  of* 
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parliament.  The  Commons,  therefore,  prepared  a  bill  to  grant 
tonnage  and  poundage,  but  first  drew  up  a  remonstrance  declaring 
their  imposition  to  be  illegal,  without  the  consent  of  parliament. 
They  also  drew  up  another  remonstrance  against  the  duke,  and 
were  about  to  present  both,  when  the  King  suddenly  prorogued 
them  (June  26th,  1628.)  By  this  abrupt  proceeding,  p„Hi«inent 
Charles  dissipated  what  little  hopes  might  have  arisen  »"'"'^«Kued. 
from  his  tardy  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  In  the  remonstrance 
against  tonnage  and  poundage,  the  Commons  gently  reminded  him 
that  he  could  not  levy  these  of  his  own  power,  without  violating 
the  petition ;  but  in  the  speech  with  which  he  dismissed  them,  he 
said  that  he  never  intended  to  give  up  these  duties,  and  that  he 
could  not  do  without  them.  He  thus  terminated  the  session  by 
explaining  away  all  that  he  had  appeared  to  concede.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  instance  of  his  insincerity.  Before  the  Petition  was 
passed,  he  had  proposed  three  questions  to  the  judges,  concerning 
the  most  vital  points,  and  the  answers  they  had  given  had  assured 
him  that,  with  their  base  compliance,  he  could  evade  the  observance 
of  the  bill.  Now  that  it  was  passed,  and  the  session  was  over,  he 
gave  a  most  lamentable  instance  of  his  falsehood  and  deception. 
He  caused  1,500  copies  of  the  Petition  to  be  circulated  F^i„p«nd 
through  the  country,  with  his  first  and  illegal  answer  "lyfeJor 
annexed  to  it;  an  attempt  to  deceive,  without  even  a  irl*^''^^®" 
prospect  of  success.  "  Instances  of  such  ill  faith,"  remarks  p"^"**'*'** 
Hallam,  "in  the  life  of  Charles,  render  the  assertion  of  his 
sincerity  (by  Hume,  Clarendon,  and  others)  a  proof,  either  of 
historical  ignorance,  or  of  a  want  of  moral  delicacy.* 

10.  Murder  of  Buckingham,  On  the  same  day  that  Buckingham 
was  denounced  as  the  "  giievance  of  grievances  "  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (June  13th),  his  physician.  Dr.  Lamb,  was  murdered  by 
a  mob  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  a  few  days  after,  the  walls 
were  placarded  with  these  words  : — "  Who  rules  the  kingdom  ? 
The  King. — Who  rules  the  King  ?  The  duke. — Who  rules  the 
duke  ?  The  devil.  Let  the  duke  look  to  it,  or  he  will  be  served 
as  his  doctor  was  served."  Without  noticing  this  menace, 
Buckingham  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  to  take  the  command  of  an 
expedition  which  was  then  being  fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle. 
On  the  23rd  of  August,  as  he  was  leaving  his  dressing  room  to  go 
to  his  carriage,  he  was  stabbed  i;o  the  heart,  by  Lieutenant  Pel  ton. 
Sewn  up  in  the  assassin's  hat  was  found  a  paper,  in  which  the  last 
remonstrances  of  the  Commons  was  referred  to.     Pelton  d.d  not 

*  Const.  Hist.,  Im  888-892 ;  Lingard,  IX.,  370.281 ;  Guisot's  Eog.  Eev.,  3a-30. 
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escape,  nor  attempt  to  defend  himself;  he  merely  said,  that  in 
murdering  the  duke  he  was  serving  his  God,  his  King,  and  his 
country,  and  that  he  had  no  accomplices  ;  the  merit  and  the  glory 
being  all  his  own.  The  King,  who  was  then  staying  near  Ports- 
mouth, would  have  had  him  tortured,  but  the  judges,  contrary  to 
their  usual  practice  at  this  time,  decided  in  mvour  of  right  and 
justice,  and  informed  Charles  that  the  use  of  the  rack,  under  any 
(jircumHtance,  was  c^ontrary  to  the  law  of  England.  Felton  under- 
went the  usual  punishment. 

The  murdered  duke  was  only  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  Although 
he  had  retained  the  affections  of  two  succeeding  monarchs,  his 
abilities  were  not  equal  to  his  fortune.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  seem  born  to  shine  in  courts,  and  to  displease  nations, 
oi  Kick*'  Proud  of  the  attachment  of  his  sovereign,  he  scorned  to 
"*  **"'  seek  a  friend  among  his  equals,  and  hence  persevered  in 
the  same  course  to  the  end ;  urging  the  King  to  trample  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  himself  braving  their  indignation.  Frivolouu 
passions  were  the  sole  aim  of  his  intrigues ;  to  seduce  a  woman,  to 
ruin  a  rival,  he  compromised,  with  arrogant  carelessness,  now  the 
King,  now  the  country.  The  empire  of  such  a  man,  therefore, 
became  daily  more  insulting  and  calamitous  to  the  people,  and  bo 
keenly  did  the  Commons  watch  his  actions,  that  if  he  had  escaped 
the  knife  of  the  assassin,  he  would  probably  have  feUen  by  the  axe 
of  the  executioner.* 

11.  The  King's  Advisers  after  Buckingham's  death.  The 
service  of  despotism,  which  Charles  lost  by  the  death  of  Buckingham, 
was  soon  replaced  by  more  dangerous,  because  more  able,  counsellors. 
At  the  close  of  the  late  session,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  Sir 
John  Saville,  men  of  considerable  property  in  Yorkshire,  and  who, 
by  their  influence,  divided  the  county  between  them,  went  over  to 
the  court.  Both  these  men  had  incurred  the  royal  resentment ; 
wr  ThotnM  ^^^  Wcntworth  had  more  deeply  offended.  He  had  been 
Wentworth.  appointed  sheriif  to  prevent  his  sitting  in  the  house,  had 
been  deprived  of  the  office  of  custos  rotulorumy  and  had  been 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  loan.  But  his  attach- 
ment to  the  popular  party  was  never  sincere ;  nor  was  he  ambitious 
of  the  admiration  of  his  country.  He  began  to  negotiate  with  the 
court  before  the  death  of  Buckingham,  but  it  was  not  till  after  that 
event  that  he  threw  aside  all  hesitation,  and  openly  deserted  his 
former  friends,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1628,  he  had  obtained, 

*  Liagard,  IX.,  287;  Guizot*.  Eng.  Rev^  15 ;  lee  also  Clarendon's  Rebellion,  Book  I. 
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with  the  rank  of  viscount,  the  office  of  lord  president  of  the  north.* 
Other  deserters  followed;  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Edward 
Lyttleton,  Noy,  and  Wandesford;  with  which  accession  of 
counsellors  Charles  made  several  changes  in  the  court.  Sir  Richard 
Weston,  a  creature  of  the  late  duke's,  became  lord  treasurer; 
Dr.  Montague,  whom  the  Commons  had  prosecuted,  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester ;  Dr.  Mainwaring,  whom 
the  House  of  Lords  had  condemned,  received  a  rich  beiriMto 
hving ;  and  Bishop  Laud,  already  famous  for  passionate  ^^"^^ 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  high  power  in  King  and 
church,  passed  to  the  see  of  London. t  The  King's  public 
conduct  corresponded  with  these  court  favours;  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  levied  with  rigour,  and  merchants  who  refused 
to  pay  had  their  goods  distrained,  and,  on  suing  writs  of  replevin, 
were  told  by  the  judges  that  the  King's  right  to  levy  these 
duties  could  not  be  disputed.  Those  irregular  tribunals, 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  Court,  still  sus- 
pended the  course  of  law;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  all  the 
expeditions  which  had  been  sent  to  relieve  Eochelle  had  miserably 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Thus  the  Commons  re-assembled  for  the  second  session  (January 
20th,  1629),  by  no  means  less  inflamed  against  the  King's 
administration  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
session. 

12.  Second  Session  of  the  Third  Parliament —Religious 
Grievances.  The  Commons  immediately  betrayed  their  spirit,  by 
carrying  a  motion  to  ascertain  what  effect  had  been  given  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  The  King's  duplicity  was  fully  verified ;  but  a 
resolution  being  passed,  that  "  the  business  of  the  King  of  this 
earth  should  give  place  to  the  business  of  the  King  of  heaven," 
the  house  first  entered  into  the  subject  of  religious  grievances. 
The  religious  disputes  which  furnished  such  unceasing  food  to 
political  discontent  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts, 
arose  out  of  these  four  causes  : — 

(i)  TAf  deprivation  of  Puritan  clergymefi  by  Bancroft,  Neilc,  and  Laud, 
who  studiously  aggravated  every  difference  between  them  and  the  high 
■churchmen. 

(2)  Tlie  growth  of  High  Church  tenets^  especially  the  divine  right  or  absolute 
indispensability  of  bishops,  by  which  doctrine  the  high  churchmen  denied  the 
name  of  a  Christian  society  to  the  Presbyterians  ;  yet,  with  ostentatious  charity, 
acknowledged  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  part  of  the  catholic  church.  But  it 
was  the  political  teaching  of  the  high  churchmen  which  rendered  them  so 

*  See  Hallain,  I..  459-473.       t  Lingard,  IX.,  295-299. 
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^^  obnoxious  to  the  Commons.    They  inculcated  that  resistance  to  the 

dot-trine  of  commanJ^  of  rulers  was,  in  every  conceivable  instance,  a  heinous  sin; 
obeuieuce.  ^  tenet  Utterly  subversive  of  civil  liberty,  and  incompatible  with  the 
possession  of  any  rights  or  privileges  by  the  subject.  This  doctrine 
was  laid  down  both  m  the  h^Kni^ics  and  in  the  canons ;  the  court  preachers 
were  constantly  affirming  it,  even  while  Elizabeth  and  Tames  were  actively 
supporting  the  Dutch  ani  the  Huguenots  in  their  rebellions;  and,  in  the 
present  reign,  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  subject  had  no  positive 
rights.  Mainwaring  and  Sibthorpe,  eager  for  promotion,  expressly  amrmed, 
in  two  sermons,  that  the  King  might  take  the  subject's  money  at  his  pleasure, 
and  that  no  one  might  refuse  his  demand  on  penalty  of  damnation.  The 
government  gave  these  men  the  mo<i  indecent  encouragement ;  and  Abbot, 
Arv;hbishop  of  Canter bur\%  rcfusin;^  to  licence  Sibihorpe*5  sermon,  was  senueS' 
terei,  and  confine<l  to  a  country  house  in  Kent.  The  House  of  Commons 
finally  proceeiletl  against  Mainwaring;,  and  he  was  fined,  suspended,  and  made 
incapable  of  preferment ;  but  the  King  pardoned  him,  and  promoted  both  of 
them. 

(3 )  A  tkirJ  Jhpmte  amse  out  of  the  differences  as  to  the  observance  of  Sunday , 
which  the  Puritans  placeil  on  the  same  lvx>ting,  almost,  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
while  they  refuseil  to  observe  sain:s'  da>-s,  and  other  holidays,  because  they 
were  of  human  appi>intment.  The  high  churchmen  derided  this  extravagance, 
and,   under  their  intluence,  James  1.  published  a  declaration,   to  be  read  in 

churches,  authorising  all  lawful  recreations  after  service  on  Sunday, 
o?*yl!ru!      ^"*^^  ^=*  dancing,  archer\-.   May  games,  and  Morris-dancers,  games 

which  the  Puriian  wouKl  hardly  allow  at  any  time.  From  this  time, 
the  use  of  the  word  S*sbbsitk^  instead  of  Sunday^  became  a  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Puritan  party. 

(4)  The  controvrrsv  concern: n^^  Arminianzsm^  which  arose  about  the  end  of 

James's  reign.  aflbn?e\l  a  new  pretext  for  intolerance,  and  a  more 
ArmmiM-    permanent  source  \>i  hatrevi.     The  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  free 

will,  grace,  predestination,  and  universal  retkmpiion,  were  the  points 
in  dispute  ;  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  view  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
fir-t  recti vei  by  the  early  reformers,  and,  certainly,  by  their  successors,  vndcr 
Elizabeth  and  James.  The  latter  not  only  sent  English  divines  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  to  oppo^  the  views  nf  Arminius  pastor  of  the  great  church  at  Amster- 
dam,  and  afterviards  professor  at  l.evilen,  but  he  instigated  the  Dutch 
authorities  to  per>ecute  the  holders  of  them  ;•  yet,  within  a  few  years,  the  open 
profes»io:i  of  Arminian  opini«m>  became  almost  a  sure  means  of  preferment  in 
the  church.  What  ren'lereJ  Arminianism  (  bnoxious  to  the  Commons  was,  its 
orjnnection  wiih  the  drjctrines  of  abs.ilute  power;  the  essential  principle  of 
which  was,  said  .^ir  John  Kliot,  in  the  House  of  Commons, — that  the)*  claimed 
for  the  King,  as  al'solute  head  c»f  the  church,  a  |>ower  resembling  the  Pope's 
infalii^iiity  ;  an  ii  de{)enden*  state  supremacy;  a  power  over  the  libertvand 
property  of  the  subject,  t  Charles  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  had  iatehr 
pu^iishe^J  an  edition  of  the  articles  containing  the  much  disputed  clause  which 
dcc'are^j,  that  the  church  had  jx^wcr  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  had 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  ;  and  he  had  ordered  that  no  doctrines  should  be 
taiight  whj<h  differe*!  from  lh»se  article^,  whi  h  were  to  l>e  taken  in  their  literal 
ajiO  ;^rarninatical  sense,  esf>ecia]]y  the  one  I'n  justification.  Kliot  made  ooe  of 
bis  siirriiig  speeches  on  this  publication,  and  the  Commons  entered  a  " 
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on  the  journals,  in  which  they  denounced  the  articles,  and  the  Arminian  and 
Jesuitical  views  which  they  contained.  * 

13.  Political  Grievances.  The  question  of  religion  was  sur- 
rendered to  a  sub-committee,  and  the  patriot  leaders  then  proceeded 
to  inquire  into  the  late  seizure  of  merchants'  goods.  The  King, 
meanwhile,  was  sending  repeated  messages  to  hasten  the  tonnage 
and  poundage  bill ;  but  the  Commons  demanded,  as  a  previous 
condition,  reparation  to  those  merchants  whose  goods  had  been 
seized;  and  they  summoned  before  them  the  officers  of  the 
customs  who  had  seized  the  goods.  On  this,  Charles  sent  them 
word  that  he  was  the  delinquent,  because  the  officers  had  acted  by 
his  orders.  This  message  produced  a  crisis,  and  the  house 
adjourned  for  two  days.  On  the  25th  of  February,  when  they 
re-assembled,  the  committee  on  religion  brought  in  their  report, 
and  a  long  list  of  formidable  charges  against  Laud  was  agreed  to 
be  presented  to  the  King.  Charles  again  ordered  the  house  to 
adjourn  to  the  2nd  of  March.  At  the  next  meeting,  Eliot  began 
a  most  passionate  invective  against  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  interrupted  by  the  speaker,  who  said  that  the 
King  had  again  ordered  him  to  adjourn.  But  Eliot  produced  a 
remonstrance  he  had  prepared,  declaring  the  levy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  illegal,  except  by  consent  of  parlia-  remu- 
ment,  and  he  desired  the  speaker  to  put  it  to  the  vot«. 
The  latter  refused,  and  rose  to  depart.  Denzil  Holies  (the  son  of 
Lord  Clare)  and  Valentine  dragged  him  back,  and,  despite  the 
effi3rts  of  the  court  party,  who  attempted  to  rescue  him,  forcibly 
held  him  in  his  chair,  while  Holies  read  Eliot's  remonstrance, 
amidst  tremendous  acclamations.     It  ran  thus  : — 

1.  Whoever  shall  bring  in  innovations  in  religion,  or  by  favour  seek  ta 
extend  or  introduce  Popery  or  Arminianism,  or  other  opinions  disagreeing  from 
the  true  and  orthodox  church,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy. 

2.  Whosoever  shall  counsel  or  advise  the  taking  and  levying  of  the  subsidies 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  parliament,  or  shall  be  an  actor 
or  an  instrument  therein,  shall  be  likewise  reputed  an  innovator  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  commonwealth. 

3.  If  any  merchant,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  shall  voluntarily  yield  or 
pay  the  said  subsidies  of  tonnage  or  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  parliament, 
he  shall  likewise  be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  same.f 

During  this  the  King  had  come  to  the  House  of  Lords.     He^ 

sent  for  the  sergeant  at  arms,  who  was  not  permitted  to  obey;  the 

usher  of  the  black  rod  followed,  but  the  doors  were  shut  upon  him. 

In  the  extremity  of  rage,  Charles  sent  the  captain  of  the  guard  fc^- 
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break  open  the  doors ;  but  Eliot's  resolutions  having  now  been 
passed,  the  Commons  had  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  March,  as  the 
king  had  ordered.  On  that  day  the  King  dissolved  the  parliament 
without  sending  for  the  Commons.  He  called  the  patriot  leaders 
"  vipers,"  and  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  said  he  should 
consider  it  "  presumption  for  any  one  to  prescribe  to  him"  the 
calling  of  any  more  parliaments.  He  kept  his  word,  and  for  the 
next  eleven  years  he  governed  alone. 

14.  Foreign  Transactions.  Soon  after  these  proceedings, 
Charles  concluded  a  peace  with  France  (May,  1629)  and  Spain 
(1030).  But,  at  the  same  time  that  he  concluded  the  latter  treaty, 
he  also  concluded  a  secret  one  with  Spain,  for  the  reduction  of 
the  United  Provinces ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  negotiated 
with  the  Catholic  states  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Thus,  even  in 
his  dealings  with  foreigners,  Charles  manifested  that  love  of 
intrigue,  and  want  of  common  honesty,  with  which  he  was  after- 
wards reproached  by  his  enemies  during  the  civil  war.  The 
eiforts  which  he  made  to  aid  his  sister  and  her  husband,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  were  but  slight,  and  the  cause  of  that  prince  fell 
with  the  death  of  the  great  Swedish  hero,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in 
his  last  and  greatest  victory,  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (November  6th, 
1632). 


Section  II.— DURING   THE   PEEIOD    THAT    CHAELES 
GOVERNED  WITHOUT  A  PARLIAMENT.    1629-1640. 

I.    ARBITRARY  GOVERNMENT. 

15.  Imprisonment  of  Eliot  and  others.  Charles  and  his  advisers 
seem  to  have  entertained  the  idea,  that  if  one  system  of  govern- 
ment would  not  answer,  another  could  be  resorted  to,  regardless 
of  the  ancient  laws  an  d  con  stitution  of  the  country.  The  pari  iamen- 
tary  system  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed ;  the  career  of  despotism 
was  now  entered  upon,  with  the  intention,  that  if  this  did  not 
succeed,  and  necessity  pressed  hard,  recourse  could  again  be  had 
to  parliament,  and  matters  remain  just  as  they  were.  Vengeance 
was  first  taken  on  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing  the 
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court.     Eliot,  Holies,  Selden,  Long,  Strode,  Valentine,  and  others 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  and  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  their 
papers  seized.     When  they  sued  for  their  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus^  a  return  was  made  that  they  were  detained  for  forfttir 
notable  contempts,  and  for  stirring  up  sedition,  alleged  in  Haw* 
a  warrant  under  the  King's  sign  manual.     Their  counsel  ^^'^'^■* 
argued  the  insufficiency  of  this  return,  not  only  on  the  same 
grounds  which  had  been  employed  in  the  late  trial  concerning  the 
arrest  of  the  five  knights,  but  on  the  principles  enacted  in  the 
Petition  of  Eight.     To  this,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Heath  made  a 
most  extraordinary  reply,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  being  a  petition,  was   no  law ;    and  though  it  would  be 
dishonourable  in  the  King  not  to  observe  it,  yet  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  it  were  in  his  hands,  and  no  other  construction  could 
be  put  upon  it  than  what  he  thought  proper.      The   judges 
hesitated ;  they  feared  the  King,  and  yet  dreaded  the  wrath  of 
future    parliaments;    so   they  petitioned    Charles    to    bail    the 
prisoners.     But  the  King  forbade  the  latter  to  appear  in  court,  so 
that  no  judgment  could  be  given.     They  lay  in  prison  throughout 
the  long  vacation,  and  in  Michaelmas  term  were  brought  before  the 
judges,  and  told  that  they  would  be  bailed  on  finding  sureties  for 
their  good  behaviour.     To  this  they  resolutely  objected;  it  a  criminal 
implied  a  previous  offence,  and  they  would  never  admit  the  K'T  med 
possibility  of  offending  the  law  by  liberty  of  speech  in  parliar  JfSSVf 
ment.*     In  consequence  of  this  obstinacy,  the  attorney-  *^*™- 
general  dropped  the  charge  against  the  rest,  and  filed  a  criminal 
information  against  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine ;  the  first,  for  words 
spoken  in  parfiament;  the  other  two,  for  their  violence  to  the  speaker. 
TTiey  refused  to  plead,  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  had  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  conduct  in  parlwr- 
ment.     The  great  question  of  privilege  was  brought  in  issue ;  the 
question,  in  fact,  on  the  determination  of  which  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  character  of  the  English  constitution, 
depended.t    The  prisoners'  counsel  laid  down  these  propositions : 

(i)  That  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of  a  representative  assembly  to  have 
privileges  to  support  it,  and  particularly  freedom  of  speech.  Arfmmenti 

(2)  This  privilege  was  sanctioned  by  positive  authority,  the  speaker  'J  dafpoe 
demanding  it  at  the  beginning  of  every  parliament  as  one  of  the  men'tojy 
standing  privileges  of  the  house.  privilege. 

(3)  The  4  Henry  VIII.  confirmed  it  when  it  annulled  all  the  proceedings 
against  one  Strode,  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  what  he  had  said  in  parliament ; 
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and  though  this  act  was  a  private  one,  yet,  as  it  granted  to  Strode  lil)erty  of 
speech,  it  granted  to  him  no  more  than  wliat  every  other  member  had  a  right  to 
possess. 

(4)  But  independent  of  this,  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  parliament  could 
only  be  determined  by  itself,  and  not  by  any  inferior  court,  a  princij)lc  which 
was  supported  by  a  constant  series  of  precedents  and  decisions  of  judges. 

(5)  That  parliament  had  an  undoubted  right  to  accuse  persons  m  power,  and 
Eliot's  words  amounted  to  no  more  than  an  accusation. 

But  the  battle  of  English  liberty  was  fought  vainly  as  yet ;  the 
court  held  that  they  had  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  prisoners  were 
bound  to  plead.  The  latter,  however,  persisted  in  declining  the 
authority  of  the  court,  and  judgment  was  given  that  all  three 
should  be  imprisoned  during  the  royal  pleasure ;  that  before  their 
discharge  they  should  make  their  submission ;  and  that  Eliot,  as 
the  greatest  offender,  and  ringleader,  should  be  fined  in  ^2,000, 
and  the  others  to  a  smaller  amount.  Eliot,  who  had  previouslv 
settled  all  his  property  on  his  son,  in  anticipation  of  the  fate  which 
had  now  befallen  him,  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  where  the  damp 
and  cold  of  his  dungeons,  together  with  the  rigorous  treatment  he 
received  (ho  was  denied  the  use  of  a  fire  even  in  winter),  brought 
jy^),ot  on  a  disease  of  which  he  died,  in  1632 — a  martyr  to  the 
Eliot.  liberties  of  his  country.  After  the  Restoration,  the 
judgment  against  these  men  was  reversed  (1667),  and  the  act  4 
Henry  VIIL,  commonly  called  Strode*s  Act  (before  referred  to), 
was  declared  to  be  a  general  law  declaratory  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and  of  the  freedom  of  speech.* 

16.   Arbitrary  Substitutes  for  Parliamentary  Taxation.      In 

Eursuance  of  the  policy  which  Charles  and  his  ministers 
ad  now  adopted,  a  series  of  exactions  was  begun,  in 
ottn  age.    ^^^^^  ^  compcusato  for  the  absence  of  the  regular  parlia- 
mentary grants.     Tonnage  and  poundage  were  augmented,  and  the 
goods  of  the  refractory  immediately  distrained.     One  of  these, 
Kichard  Chambers,  a  sturdy  Puritan,  refused  to  pay  the  additional 
duty  on  a  bale  of  silk,  and,  when  examined  by  the  council,  angrily 
exclaimed,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  in  Tiurkey,  were 
the  merchants  so  screwed  and  wrung  as  in  England ;   for  which 
the  Star  Chamber,  to  show  its  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  Turkish 
tyranny,  fined  him  £2,000,  and  imprisoned  him.f 
Another  mode  by  which  the  government  raised  a  revenue,  was 
the  revival  of  the  obsolete  custom,  by  which  all  who  were 
goniT^r'     qualified,  were  bound  to  take  up  their  knighthood,  and  pay 
a  fine  for  their  negligence,     (jharles  raised  .£100,000  by 
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this  expedient,  but  he  thereby  estranged  many  of  the  landed  gentry 
from  his  cause. 

Still  greater  dissatisfaction  was  spread  amongst  the  landholders 
by  the  attempted  revival  of  the  forest  laws.     Many  of  the 
royal  forests  had  for  many  years  been  disforested,  and  in  thVrSefS 
the  possession  of  private  subjects.     Charles  now  claimed 
these  lands ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  great  havoc  was  made 
with  private  property,  because  no  prescription  was  allowed  to  be 
pleaded  against  the  crown's  title.     The  forests   of  Epping  and 
Hainault,  in  Essex,  were  so  extended  by  these  royal  claims,  that 
they  were  said  to  include  the  whole  county.     The  Earl  of  South- 
ampton l^as  nearly  ruined  by  being  deprived  of  a  large  estate  on 
the  New  Forest.     The  boundaries  of  Rockingham  Forest  were 
enlarged  from  six  to  sixty  miles.     Enormous  fines  were  imposed 
on  all  trespassers,  and  many  noblemen  suffered  severely  for  their 
encroachments. 

The  revival  of  monopolies  was  another  lucrative  source  of 
revenue,  which,  by  an  improved  plan,  was  so  managed 
as  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law  against  these  abuses.  °^^^ 
Instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  favoured  individuals,  they  were 
given  to  incorporated  companies  of  merchants  and  tradesmen. 
One  of  these  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  soap,  for  which 
they  paid  £S  on  every  ton  of  manufactured  soap,  as  well  as  X10,000 
for  their  charter.  In  a  few  years,  the  King  deprived  them  of  their 
charter,  and  granted  the  monopoly  to  a  new  company,  in  which 
dishonest  spirit  he  dealt  with  all  the  other  companies  that  were 
formed.  In  1639,  when  he  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
diminishing  the  public  odium,  he  revoked  all  these  grants  ;  and 
he  annulled,  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  commissions  which  he 
had  issued,  in  order  to  obtain  money  by  compounding  with 
offenders  against  penal  statutes.* 

A  further  expedient  for  raising  money  was,  the  extortion  of 
fines    for  disobedience  to  proclamations,    which  inter- 
meddled with  all  matters  of  trade,  prohibited  or  restrained  dii&SeSi. 
the  importation  of  various  articles,  and  the  home-growth  SSiwm- 
of  others,  and  established  regulations  for  manufactures. 
They  fixed  the  price  of  the  most  common  articles  ;  all  tradesmen 
and  artificers  witiiin  London,   and  three  miles   round  it,  were 
inoafporated,  and  every  one  was  fined  who  carried  on  a  business 
conl^ry  to  this  order.     The  erection  of  houses  was  also  forbidden ; 
which  Oharles  knew  was  clearly  illegal,  the  judges  having  so 
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decided  when  James  issued  similar  proclamations.  On  the  security 
of  this  decision,  many  new  houses  nad  been  built  in  London  ;  but 
all  their  owners  were  now  fined,  and  some  were  even  ordered  to 
demoUsh  their  houses,  in  order  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  might  be^ 
shown  to  more  advantage.  The  King  is  said  to  have  raised,  by 
this  single  species  of  oppression,  £100,000.  *  Another  proclama> 
tion  ordered  all  persons  who  had  residences  in  the  country  to  quit 
the  capital  and  repair  to  them,  under  heavy  penalties ;  and  the 
corporation  of  London  was  fined  £70,000  for  certain  alleged 
breaches  of  their  charter,  by  which  they  held  their  great  plantation 
in  the  county  of  Deny. 

17.  Ship  Money.  All  these  enormous  abuses,  however,  affected 
individuals  only ;  there  was  another  which  soon  extended  itself 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Noy,  flattered  by  the  praises  which  the 
ministers  bestowed  upon  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  was  stimulated 
to  search  in  the  Tower  for  certain  dusty  old  records,  which  showed 
that  the  seaports  and  maritime  counties  had,  in  early  times,  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  ships  for  the  public  service,  and  that  even 
inland  places  had  been,  sometimes,  similarly  taxed.  From  these 
documents  he  devised  a  plan  by  which  a  powerful  fleet  might  be 
procured  without  any  additional  charge  to  the  reven  ue.  It  happened, 
just  at  that  juncture,  that  the  right  of  England  to  the  dominion  of 
the  narrow  seas  was  disputed ;  the  English  fisheries  were  annually 
invaded  by  the  Dutch  and  French  mariners ;  unlawful  captures 
were  made  by  the  cruisers  of  the  continental  belligerents ;  and 
Turkish  corsairs  occasionally  carried  off  slaves  from  the  Irish 
coasts.  These  aggressions  were  the  open,  but  a  new  treaty  with 
Spain  against  the  United  Provinces  was  the  secret,  pretext  for 
the  issue  of  the  writs.  They  were  first  published  in  October, 
1034,  and  were  sent  to  London  and  other  seaports,  ordering  them 
to  supply  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  a  specified  tonnage, 
sufficiently  armed  and  manned,  to  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  1st  of  March  next,  and  to  serve  six  months  under  the  King's 
admiral.  The  citizens  of  London  remonstrated,  and  pleaded  their 
freedom  from  such  a  charge  by  virtue  of  sundry  charters  and  acts 
of  parliament ;  but  the  imprisonment  of  those  who  refused  to  pay 
soon  enforced  obedience,  and  the  city  had  to  pay  £3/5,000.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  induced  the  council,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Finch,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  (Noy  died  in  the  mean- 
time, August,  1634),  to  extend  the  writs  from  the  seaport  towns 
to  the  whole  kingdom.     Writs  were,  accordingly,  directed  to  the 
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sherifTs,  informing  each  that  his  county  was  assessed  at  a  certain 
number  of  ships  for  the  fleet  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  that  the  charge 
was  estimated  at  a  certain  sum,  which  he  was  to  levy  on  the 
inhabitants  in  the  same  way  that  they  levied  subsidies.  By  this 
contrivance  the  King  obtained  a  yearly  supply  of  £218,500.* 
Such  an  extraordinary  demand,  however,  startled  even  those  who 
had  hitiierto  sided  veith  the  court.  Some  symptoms  of  opposition 
were  shown  in  different  places,  and  actions  brought  against  those 
who  had  collected  the  money ;  but  the  greater  part  yielded,  some 
to  escape  punishment,  some  with  the  idea  that  the  tax  was  not 
heavy,  and  would  not  be  repeated,  some  in  the  hope  that  the 
money  would  be  honestly  applied  to  public  purposes,  and  others  in 
the  belief  that  the  tax  must  be  legal,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
allowed  by  the  judges.  Still,  because  of  opposition,  Charles  was 
anxious  to  have  the  legality  of  the  tax  established  by  the  The  ladws 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law ;  and  by  the  aid  of  Finch,  JhJ'tSc'i?* 
who  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  for  ^*'''"^' 
the  purpose,  he  obtained  Irom  the  judges  a  unanimous  opinion, 
that,  in  cases  of  danger  to  the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  in 
general,  the  King  could  impose  ship  money  for  its  defence,  and 
lawfully  compel  every  one  to  pay ;  and  that  he  was  the  sole  judge 
of  both  the  danger  and  the  means  for  preventing  it  (February, 
1636).  t  The  judges  gave  this  opinion  freely,  supposing  it  had 
been  required  for  the  King's  private  satisfaction  only ;  to  their 
astonishment  it  was  publicly  read  in  Star  Chamber,  and  ordered 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  courts,  and  read  at  the  assizes.  The 
ministers  were  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  decision.  If  it  is 
lawful  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  navy,  wrote  Strafford,  then  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  "  it  must  be  so  for  an  army ;  if  it  is  lawful  in 
England,  it  must  be  so  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  decision, 
therefore  makes  the  King  abeolute."J  But  there  still  existed  a 
few  intrepid  persons,  who  were  not  content  that  the  liberties  of 
their  country  should  perish  thus  silently;  and  who  were  determined 
that,  at  all  events,  the  judges  should  make  a  public  avowal  of  their 
shame. 

18.  Trial  of  John  Hampden  for  refusing  to  pay  Ship  Money. 
Hie  first  who  resisted  was  the  gallant  Eichard  Chambers,  who 
brought  an  action  against  the  lord  mayor,  for  imprisoning  him  on 
account  of  his  refusal  to  pay  the  assessment  on  a  former  writ. 
The  magistrate  pleaded  the  writ  as  a  special  justification ;    and 
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Berkeley,  one  of  the  judges  in  King's  BencJi,  would  not  allow 
connael  to  argue  as:aim)t  the  lawfuhie^s  of  ship  money.  GThe  next 
were  Lord  Say  and  Mr.  Hampden^  both  of  whom  appealed  to  the 
justice  of  their  country ;  but,  as  the  latter  enforced  that  discussion 
of  the  subject  which  the  court  had  hitherto  evaded,  his  name 
alone  is  connected  with  it. 

John  Hampden,  bom  in  London,  1504,  was  descended  from  an 
j^^^  ancient  iSoxon  £unily,  which  derived  its  name  from  an 
BMBpdn.  estate  in  Bucki n ghani shire,  granted  to  it  by  Edward  the 
Confessor.  His  ikmily,  al^o,  had  lan^  possessions  in  Essex, 
Berkshire,  and  Ox&rdshire,  and  had  alwavn  held  a  hi|2^  position 
amongst  the  landed  gentry.  His  mother  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hinchinbrooke,  in  Huntingdonshire ; 
and  aunt  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  received  his  education  at 
Oxford,  whence  he  removeii  to  the  Inner  Temple.  Soon  after  his 
marrii^^  (1611)),  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Grampound:  but  he  afterwards  sat  for  Wendover.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  Irom  the  iirst,  although  he 
had  certain  prospects  of  a  peenk?e  il*  he  had  joined  the  court ;  but 
he  saw  a  nooler  dignity  in  store  tor  him,  and  he  prepared  himself 
for  it  by  a  constant  study  oIl  the  s;reat  political  questions  of  the 
m^  time,  and  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country.* 

****™*"-  He  was  a  man  so  quiet,  Si^>  courteous,  so  submissive,  tnat 
he  seemed  the  last  persou  in  the  kiugdom  to  oppose  the  opinion 
of  the  judges;  and,  being  respecteil  by  all  his  neighbours,  of 
whatever  party,  as  a  sensible  nuiu  wht\  though  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  system,  was  not  tanatic  nor  tiactious,  had  hitherto  been 
spared  by  the  magistrates  in  their  assessment  of  ship  money.  But 
under  this  appearance  ut*  humility  and  dit!idence,  he  veiled  a 
correct  judgment,  an  invincible  spirit,  and  the  most  consummate 
address.  In  1626,  he  had  sutfereii  imprisonment  for  refusing  to 
contribute  to  a  forced  loan,  justifying  his  refusal  by  the  danger  of 
drawing  upon  himself  tht^  curse  prtMiounood  against  the  violators 
of  Magna  Charta;  and  now  (1636),  in  a  similar  manner,  he 
ventured  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  a  court  of  law,  merely,  as  he 
said,  to  obtain  a  solemn  judgment  on  a  very  doubtful  question. 

It  is  plain  that  his  n^al  objei*t  was  to  auiiken  the  people  from 
their  apathy,  by  the  public  discussion  of  a  subject  which  so  nearly 
concerned  their  rights  and  liberties.  The  sum  demanded  from 
him  was  only  20s.,  being  the  assessment  upon  a  portion  of  his 
property  situate  in  the  parish  of  8toke  Mamie ville.     The  question, 
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though  properly  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was  argued, 
on  account  of  its  magnitude,  before  all  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  "The  precise  question,  so  far  as  related  to  Mr. 
Hampden,  was,  whether  the  King  had  a  right,  on  his  own 
allegation  of  public  danger,  to  require  an  inland  county 
(Buckingham)  to  furnish  ships,  or  a  prescribed  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  commutation,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ?"*  Pym 
and  St.  John  were  Hampden's  close  counsellors  in  the  interval 
before  the  public  trial,  and  six  months  were  passed  in  preparations 
on  both  sides.  St.  John  and  Holborne  were  Hampden's  counsel, 
and  they  managed  the  affair  with  the  same  prudence  that  he 
himself  had  shown,  speaking  of  the  King  and  his  prerogative  \vith 
profound  respect,  avoiding  all  declamation,  all  hazardous  principles, 
resting  solely  on  the  laws  and  history  of  the  country.  The 
solicitor-general,  Littleton,  and  the  attorney-general,  Banks,  were 
the  crown  lawyers.  The  trial  began  November  6th,  1637. 
The  chief  points  in  the  arguments  of  the  defendant's  counsel  were  these : — 

1.  TTie  law  and  constitution  of  England  had  provided  for  the  public  safety 
and  protection^  by 

(i3  The  military  tenures  which  furnished  an  army: 

(2)  The  tenures  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  other  maritime  towns,  which 
furnished  the  royal  navy  : 

(3)  The  crown  revenues  and  the  fiscal  prerogatives  :  Stone*. 

(4)  And  the  parliamentary  supply. 

2.  The  Kings  of  England  possessed  no  general  right  of  taxation,  as  was 
proved  by 

(i)  The  exaction  of  loans  and  benevolences;  for  a  sovereign  who  had  the 
right  to  exact  money  would  never  condescend  to  borrow  it,  or  ask  for  it  as 
alms. 

(2)  The  charters  and  statutes,  which,  from  William  the  Conqueror,  down- 
ward, had  expressly  declared  that  no  general  taxes  should  be  levied  without 
general  consent ;  and,  though  the  statute  Confrmatio  Chartarum  had  excepted 
the  accustomed  aids  and  prizes  from  this  general  law,  ship  money  could  not  be 
reckoned  amongst  these,  as  the  statute  had  been  enacted  purposely  to  prevent 
levies  for  the  custody  of  the  sea  which  the  sovereign  had  made  the  year  before; 
but  the  statute  De  Tallagio  omitted  this  saving  clause,  and  many  subsequent 
laws  distinctly  asserted  the  general  principle  without  any  exception. 

(3)  Numerous  precedents,  one  of  which  exactly  met  the  present  case,  and 
showed  that,  if  the  kingdom  was  in  danger,  as  the  King  alleged,  parliament 
ought  to  be  summoned  to  provide  for  the  emergency.  In  the  2  Richard  II., 
when  the  realm  was  in  imminent  danger  of  an  invasion,  an  assembly  of  peers 
was  convoked,  in  the  absence  of  parliament,  who  lent  their  money  for  the 
public  service,  but  declared  they  could  vote  no  supply  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Commons,  and  advised  the  speedy  summoning  of  parliament.  But,  in  the 
case  before  the  court,  no  plea  of  imminent  danger  and  urgent  necessity  could 
be  brought  forward  by  the  crown,  because  the  writs  for  ship  money  were  issued 
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six  months  before  the  ships  were  wanted — an  interval  quite  suflficient  for  the 
assembling  and  consulting  of  parliament. 

3.     But,  setting  aside  all  previous  statutes  and  precedents,  the  exaction  of 
ship  money  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 

In  answer  to  these  arguments,  the  King's  counsel  appealed  to  the  series  of 
records  which  the  diligence  of  Noy  had  collected.  Most  of  them, 
Arflrumenti  however,  were  commissions  of  array,  which  had  been  issued  in  very 
crown.  early  times,  when,  as  Holbome  said  **  the  government  was  more  of 
force  than  law ;  "  and,  as  St.  John  observed,  **  all  things  concerning 
the  King's  prerogative  and  the  subjects'  ril)erties  were  upon  uncertainties.**  But 
statutes  had  been  enacted  since,  prohibiting  unparliamentary  taxation  ;  and  to 
these  the  King's  counsel  could  make  no  answer.  ITiey,  therefore,  resorted  to 
their  favourite  topic — the  intrinsic,  absolute  authority  of  the  King ;  parliament 
could  not  limit  his  prerogatives,  and  the  imposition  of  money  was  one  of  them. 

The  hearing  of  these  arguments  occupied  thirteen  days ;  but  the 
decision  of  all  the  judges  was  not  delivered  })efore  the  12th  of  June, 
t-h,  1638.     Seven  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  crown ;  of  the 

decision,  remaining  five,  two,  viz.,  Ilatton  and  Coke,  denied  the 
riglit  claimed  by  the  crown,  the  other  three  deciding  against  it  on 
technical  grounds  only,  but  giving  an  opinion  in  its  fiivour  on  the 
general  question. 

The  length  to  which  this  important  cause  was  thus  protracted, 
was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  crown,  because  the  attention  of  the 
Effect  upon  whole  kingdom  was  thereby  directed  to  it,  and  the  con- 
thc  country  yincing  arguments  of  St.  John  and  Holbome,  but  still 
more  the  speeches  of  the  judges  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  crown  lawyers,  increased  men's  natural  repugnance  to  so 
unusual  and  dangerous  a  prerogative.  The  alarming  tenets  which 
had  hitherto  found  open  snelter  only  among  the  courtiers  and  high 
churchmen,  now  resounded  in  the  halls  of  justice;  no  limitations 
on  the  King's  authority  could  exist  except  by  his  sufferance,  and  if 
his  prerogative  rights  could  justify  ship  money  to-day,  to-morrow 
they  might  serve  to  supersede  all  laws,  and  maintain  without 
dispute  the  utmost  stretches  of  despotic  power.  The  discontent, 
therefore,  which  had  hitherto  been  tolerably  smothered,  was  now 
displayed  in  every  county,  and  though  the  council  persisted  in 
exacting  payment  with  rigour,  so  many  refused  to  pay  after  this, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  punish  them.  Laud,  writing  to 
Strafford,  says,  that  the  factions  nad  grown  very  bold ;  that  the 
money  came  in  but  slowly ;  and  that  the  trial  had  put  thoughts 
into  men's  heads  which  they  had  not  entertained  before.*  And 
Clarendon  says,  that  the  decision  was  of  more  advantage  to  the 
gentleman    condemned,    than    to    the    King's    service,    because 
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people  who  had  before  given  cheerfully,  now  refused  to  pay.  Yet 
the  King  and  his  courtiers  blindly  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
decision  as  the  decisive  triumph  of  arbitrary  power, 

19.  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  The  foregoing 
exactions,  by  which  Charles  raised  a  revenue,  form  the  chief 
diarges  against  his  government,  so  hr  as  relates  to  its  inroads 
upon  the  property  of  the  subject.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  notice 
that  court  whose  severity  and  vigilance  maintained  these  acts  of 
arbitrary  power.  Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  had  considerably  extended  its  authority,  with  increased 
violence  and  tyranny.  The  civil  jurisdiction  claimed  by  it,  was  only 
in  such  particular  cases  as  now  beloog  to  the  court  of  admiralty;* 
but  civil  suits  now  came  less  frequently  before  it,  and  criminal 
ones  oftener.  It  was  this  criminal  jurisdiction  which  incrpaseof 
made  it  so  terrible.  Forgery,  perjury,  riot,  fraud,  libel,  jS-i?""^** 
conspiracy,  maintenance, — whatever,  by  legal  ingenuity,  ^^^°^' 
could  be  tortured  into  a  contempt  of  royal  authority,  were  brought 
before  it.f  The  process  was  summary.  The  accused  was  examined 
privately,  and  if  it  was  thought  that  he  had  confessed  sufficient,  he 
was  at  once  condemned,  without  any  formal  trial,  or  written 
process.  But  the  more  regular  course  was,  by  information  filed 
at  the  suit  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  a  private  relater,  and  then 
the  mode  of  proceeding  nearly  resembled  that  of  chancery.  Any 
punishment  short  of  death  might  be  inflicted  by  the  punish- 
court;  but  fine  and  imprisonment  were  the  most  usual.  SSfcted 
The  piUory,  whipping,  branding,  and  cutting  off"  the  ears,  *^'"' 
grew  into  use  by  degrees.  In  the  infliction  of  fines,  the  most 
enormous  sums  were  exacted ;  a  punishment  directly  contrary  to 
Magna  Charta. 

One  Allington  was  fined  ^12,000  for  marrying  his  niece;  another,  ^5,000 
for  sending  a  challenge  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  A  third,  for  saying  the 
Eiarl  of  Suffolk  was  a  base  lord  (which  was  declared  to  be  an  offence  against 
an  old  and  forgotten  law,  called  Scandalum  Magnatum)  was  fined  ;^8, 000.  Sir 
David  Forbes  for  opprobrious  words  against  Lord  Wentworth,  incurred  the 
same  penalty.  Another  man  was  fined  and  put  in  the  pillory  for  refusing  to  sell 
his  com  in  a  season  of  dearth,  at  the  price  which  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
offered  him.  But  the  punishments  were  frequently  not  only  severe,  but  down- 
right wicked ;  inflicted  because  the  victim  had  provoked  the  malice  of  a  powerful 
adversary,  or  annoyed  the  government.  Leighton,  a  Scottish  divine, 
haying  published  a  book  called  "  An  Appeal  to  Parliament,  or  Sion's 
Plea  against  Prelacy,"  in  which  he  declared  episcopacy  to  be  Satanical,  and  the 
bishops  men  of  blood,  was  brought  up  by  Laud  before  the  Star  Chamber  (June, 
1630),   and  pimished  in  the  following  horrible  n^anner.      He  was  publicly 
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whipped,  placed  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  had  an  ear  cut  off,  a  nostril  slit  open, 
and  a  cheek  branded  with  the  letters  S.  S.,  to  denote  a  "  Sower  of  Sedition.** 
All  this  he  underwent  in  one  day,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  punishment  wa« 
repeated.  He  was  fined  ^10,000";  and  for  the  next  ten  years  lay  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  till  the  Long  Parliament  released  him.* 

Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  once  lord  keeper,  and  the  favourite  of  James  L, 
wiiHaiBB     ^^^  another  victim  of  this  court's  severity.     When  he  was  in  power, 
bishop  oi    he  had  brought   Laud  forward ;    but  that   ungrateful   prelate  soon 
i.incoin.      became  his  rival,  and  persecuted  his  benefactor  with  rancour  and 
malignity.      Not  content  with  having  banished  Williams  from  court.   Laud 
liarassed  his  retirement  by  repeated  persecutions;  and,  in  1637,  caused  him  to 
l>e   brought  before  Star  Chamber,  which   degraded  him  from  the  episcopal 
office,  imprisoned  him  during  the  King's  pleasure,   and  fined  him  410,000. 
His  papers  were  then  seized,  and  among  them  were  found  two  letters  addressed 
to  him,  from  Osbaldiston,   the  master  of  Westminster  School,  in  which  Laud 
was  called  **the  little  urchin,"  and  **the  little  meddling  hocus-pocus."     It  did 
not  appear  that  Williams  had  ever  divulged  these  letters,  but  it  was  held  that 
■  the  concealment  of  a  libellous  letter  was  a  high  misdemeanour  ;   he  was,  there- 
fore,   fined  jC^jOOO;    and  he   lay  in  the  Tower  until  releasee}   by  the  Lone 
Parliament.     Osbaldiston  was  condemned  to  the  usual  punishment,  but  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape.      Lilburne,   afterwards  the  great  leader  of  the 
.  I>evellers,  for  dispersing  pamphlets  against  the  bishops,  was  whipped,  set  in  the 
.  pillory,  and  treated  with  the  customary  cruelty. 

Prynne,  a  lawyer  of  uncommon  erudition,  and  a  zealous  Puritan,  published  a 
I'rrnne  large  book,  called  Histriomastix,  full  of  invectives  against  the  theatre, 
-  Bastwick.  and  sustained  by  a  profusion  of  learning.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
he  alluded  to  the  appearance  of  courtesans  on  the  Roman  stage,  and, 
by  a  satirical  reference  in  his  index,  placed  all  female  actors  in  the  class.  Six 
weeks  after  the  publication,  the  Queen  performed  in  a  mask  at  the  court,  on 
which  Laud's  chaplain,  Peter  Heylin,  whom  the  archbishop  had  ordered  to 
read  the  book,  pointed  out  this  passage,  and  poor  Prynne,  already  obnoxious^ 
was  brought  before  Star  Chamber.  He  was  sentenced  to  stand  twice  in  the 
pillory,  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  to  pay  ^5,000,  and 
to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment.  In  the  gaol  he  wrote  a  fresh  libel  against  the 
prelates — "News  from  Ipswich,"  and  found  two  able  coadjutors  in  two  fellow 
prisoners,  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician,  and  Burton,  the  minister  of  Friday-street 
Church.  When  brought  before  the  court,  the  conduct  of  these  three  being  that 
of  men  who  despaired  of  mercy,  was  declared  contumacious ;  and,  on  the  30th 
of  June  1637,  they  stood  in  three  pillories,  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  then  had 
their  ears  cut  off  and  their  cheeks  branded.  A  great  crowd  watched  these 
horrible  proceedings,  "silent,"  mainly,  and  looking  pale.f  Prynne  had  had 
his  ears  sewn  on  again  after  the  former  abscission,  so  that  he  lost  them  now  a 
second  time.  In  addressing  the  people,  he  defied  all  Lambeth  (meaning  the 
archbishop  and  hierarchy)  with  Rome  at  the  back  of  it,  to  argue  with  him, 
William  Prynne,  alone,  that  these  practices  were  according  to  law;  "and  if  I 
fail  to  prove  it,"  said  he,  "let  them  hang  my  body  at  the  door  of  that  prison 
there," — the  Gate- House  prison.  On  which  the  people  gave  an  ominous 
shout. t  The  conduct  of  the  crowd,  at  these  barl^arous  exhibitions,  alarmed  the 
archbishop,  but  only  prompted  him  to  employ  additional  severity.  He  obtained 
an  order  for  their  imprisoimient  in  separate  prisons,  at  Leicester,  Carnarvon, 

♦  Linfirard,  IX.,  sofl. 
t  Carlyl9*§  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  I.,  75.         X  Ibid. 
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and  Launceston.  But  their  departure  from  London,  and  their  reception  on  the 
road,  were  marked  by^  signal  expressions  of  popular  r^ard ;  their  friends 
resorted  to  them,  even  in  those  distant  places,  and  they  were,  therefore,  trans- 
ported to  other  and  less  accessible  dungeons.  Prynne  was  sent  to  Mont 
-Orgeuil,  in  Jersey ;  Bastwick  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly ;  Burton  to  Comet  Castle, 
Guernsey.  It  was  the  very  first  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  restore  these 
victims  of  tyranny  to  their  families.* 

20.  Land's  Church  Policy.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
bishops  and  high  church  clergy  was  the  release  of  the  church  from 
the  l)ondage  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  no  sooner  was  Laud 
a>ppomted  to  succeed  Archbishop  Abbott  in  the  primacy  (1633), 
than  he  set  himself  vehemently  to  work  to  establish  the  church  to 
-church's  claims.  +  It  was  essential,  in  the  first  place,  that  d5nt°t?*S?J 
perfect  uniformity  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  ■'*'• 
should  be  established  within  the  church  itself.  The  means  that 
Laud  adopted,  though  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  character  and 
principles,  were  such  as  could  have  no  other  tendency  .than  the 
nourishment  of  disaffection.  All  power  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops ;  the  authority  of  the  High  Ck)mmission 
Oourt  was  increased,  and  its  penalties  were  made  more  severe. 
The  prosecutions  for  nonconformity  were  revived  in  their  utmost 
strictness ;  and  all  livings  in  the  hands  of  nonconformists  were 
taken  from  them.  As  the  people  crowded  to  hear  their  sermons, 
they  were  forbidden  to  preach ;  if  they  travelled  from  town  to 
town,  persecution  followed  them ;  they  became  chaplains  pergecu- 
and  tutors  in  private  families;  but  even  here  their  No5c.m*^* 
^rmentors  reached  them,  and  punished  their  patrons.  <^ormist«. 
Thus  proscribed  everywhere,  they  escaped  to  France,  Holland, 
«nd  Germany,  glad  if  they  managed  to  avoid  mutilation.  Working 
men,  emigrants  from  those  countries,  had  received  charters, 
granting  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  when  they 
first  settled  in  England;  these  charters  were  now  withdrawn, 
and  from  the  diocese  of  Noi'wich  alone  there  returned  to  their 
mother  country  3,000  mechanics.  The  timid  who  remained  at 
home,  though  willing  to  concede  much,  were  not  left  unmolested. 
They  must  concede  all.  Kthey  objected  to  a  form,  or  ceremony, 
or  doctrine,  the  answer  was,  that  it  was  so  important  that  they 
must  not  depart  from  it ;  or  it  was  so  unimportant  as  not  to  be 
worth  opposition.  Those  who  still  objected  were  brought  before 
the  High  Commission  Court,  or  the  bishops'  courts,  where  they 
^ere  insulted,  and  called  by  every  opprobrious  epithet.J    The 

*  See  Hume,  YI.,  S06-si9.  f  Guizot's  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  B>ey.,  60-51. 
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most  obnoxious,  if  not  the  most  indefensible,  of  these  prosecutions^ 
were  those  for  refusing  to  read  the  Book  of  Sports,  the  proolamation 
so  called  lately  issued.  While  the  archbishop  was  thus  driving 
away  so  many  faithful  and  conscientious  men,  for  not  conforming 
to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  in  every  minute  particular,  he  waa 
himself  "injudiciously,  not  to  say  wickedly,"  introducing 
popuhin.  into  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  church  innovations, 
nora  ons.  ^^  which,  "  to  Kiisc  up  ucw  victims  whom  he  might 
oppress."*  These  innovations  he  made  without  consulting 
anybody,  except  the  King,  and  sometimes  he  made  them  by  his 
own  sole  authority.!  The  communion  table  was  railed  oft*,  and 
called  an  altar ;  the  officiating  priest  wore  embroidered  robes ; 
the  use  of  images  and  pictures  was  advocated  and  encouraged, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  and  prayers  for  the  dead  were 
inculcated.  At  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
bishops  was  made  a  practical  reality.  The  bishops  held  their 
ecclesiastical  courts  no  longer  in  the  name  of  the  King,  or  by 
The  virtue  of  his  authority,  but  in  their  own  name;  their  own 

KaruSit  seal,  and  no  other,  was  affixed  to  their  acts;  and  the 
SndeSt*'  superintendence  of  the  universities  was  declared  of  right 
•uthority.  ^  bcloup;  to  the  primate.  While  the  bishops  were  thus 
gradually  throwing  off  temporal  restraint,  they  were  encroaching 
upon  civil  aifairs ;  and  never,  even  in  the  old  Koman  Catholic 
times,  had  so  many  ecclesiastics  held  seats  in  the  King's 
council,  or  occupied  the  high  office^  of  state.  The  lawyers  rose 
against  these  encroachments,  but  Charles  felt  too  much  confidence 
in  Laud  to  give  heed  to  their  remonstrances,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  in  1636,  he  gave  the  white  stafi"  of  lord  high  treasurer  to  Dr. 
Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  at  the  request  of  the  primate.  This 
appointment  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  Laud  that,  in  the 
transport  of  his  joy,  he  wrote  in  his  diary  (March  16th,  1636), 
"Now  let  the  church  subsist  and  sustain  her  own  power  herself; 
all  is  accomplished  for  her ;  I  can  do  no  more." 

21.  Tendencies  of  the  Court  towards  Romanism.  These  severe 
proceedings  of  the  court  and  hierarchy  became  more  odious  on 
account  of  their  suspected  leaning,  or  at  least  notorious  indulgence 
towards  Popery.  The  policy  of  Charles  was  to  connive  at  the 
domestic  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  allow  recusant* 
to  pay  compositions  for  the  privilege ;  he  also  connived   at  the 

•  Hallam,  I.,  474. 
t  See  the  Mooimt  of  the  oonseontion  of  St.  Ofttheriiie'«  Ohurob,  in  Hume.  YI.,  487-389L 
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great  resort  of  Oatholics  to  the  Queen's  chapel  in  Somerset  c»thoUc« 
House,  where  the  Bomish  service  was  celebrated  with  so  tS^nt«d. 
much  ostentation  as  to  give  great  scandal  to  the  people.  ^J^' 
No  one  can  question  the  justice  of  this  toleration  of  p««««^*«*- 
Boman  GathoHcs;  but,  unl^rtunately  for  Charles,  the  bitter 
persecution  of  the  Puritans  prevents  us  from  ascribing  to  him  any 
creditor  acting  upon  wise  and  liberal  principles  in  this  matter. 
In  1634,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Queen,  and  probably  by 
Laud  (who  tells  us  in  his  diary  on  the  4th,  17th,  and  2l8t  of 
August,  1633,  that  he  had  been  offered  a  cardinals  hat),  to  receive 
privately,  as  an  accredited  agent  from  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  an  Italian 
secular  priest  named  Panzani,  whose  ostensible  instructions  were, 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  some  violent  differences  which  had  long 
subsisted  between  ihe  regular  and  secular  clergy  of  his  communion. 
Charles's  object,  however,  was  to  withdraw  the  Pope's  opposition 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  had  long  placed  the  Githolic  ^^^r^ 
laity  in  a  very  invidious  condition.  But  the  Pope  would  fiSS'with 
make  no  concession  which  in  any  degree  tended  to  impair  ^"^*- 
his  temporal  authority  in  England.  Panzani,  however,  was  openly 
reoeiYea  by  the  Queen,  and  by  Secretary  Windebank  and  Lord 
Cottington,  open  Soman  Catholics.  These  two  ministers,  together 
with  Montague,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
negotiate  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  English- 
church  to  that  of  Eome ;  and  they  alleged  that  both  the  primates, 
as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  many  of  the  clergy, 
were  prepared  to  acknowledge  a  spiritual  supremacy  in  the  Pope.* 
Whilst  these  and  other  negotiations  with  Romish  agents  were 
going  on,  the  church  was  approximating  more  and  more  towards 
popery  in  her  tenets,  and  still  more  in  her  sentiments  and  exterior 
wor^p.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  daughter  having  turned 
Catholic,  Laud  asked  her  what  reasons  had  induced  her  to  do  this. 
"  I  hate  to  be  in  a  crowd,"  she  replied,  "  and  as  I  perceive  your 
grace  and  many  others  are  hastening  towards  Borne,  I  want  to  get 
there  comfortably  by  myself  before  you."f  Besides  the  innovations 
before  noticed,  Laud  introduced  several  others,  and  he  publicly 
declared  that  in  the  disposal  of  benefices,  he  should,  where  the 
merits  were  equal,  prefer  single  before  married  priests.  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  censured  for  having  cfidled  the  Pope 
Antichrist;  Andrews,  of  Winchester,  openly  taught  that  the 
&thers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  were  all  but  infallible; 
and  the  English  ambassador  in  France  was  ordered  not  to  attend 

*  Lingard,  DCt  <IB ;  Htllam,  I.,  487.  t  Hume,  YI.,  187.) 
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the  HugueDot  Church  at  Charenton,  because  the  Huguenots, 
having  abolished  episcopacy,  were  not  a  Christian  community.* 

The  precipitancy  with  which  the  Beformation  had  been 
frirwation  couducted  was  lamented,  and  the  first  refonners  were  held 
"^'*"°"*  up  to  odium ;  the  alienation  of  the  monasteries  was  branded 
with  the  name  of  sacrilege ;  and  Spelman,  an  antiquary  of  eminent 
learning,  was  led  by  bigotry,  or  subserviency,  to  compose  a 
wretched  tract,  called  "  The  History  of  Sacrilege,"  with  a  view  to 
confirm  the  vulgar  superstition,  that  the  possession  of  those  estates 
entailed  a  curse  on  the  usurper's  posterity.f  But  the  exceeding 
boldness  of  the  Catholics,  and  their  success  in  conversions,  at  last 
roused  the  primate  to  some  apprehensions,  and  he  preferred  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  King  in  council  against  the  resort  of 
papists  to  the  Queen's  chapel,  and  the  insolence  of  some  active 
Kealots  about  the  court.  The  Queen  never  forgave  him  for  this. 
Ho  also  republished,  with  additions,  the  account  of  his  celebrated 
(conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  which  had  occurred  many 
years  before,  at  the  desire,  and  in  the  presence  of,  the  Countess 
of  Buckingham,  the  duke's  mother.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
Laud  not  a  ^^  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  Laud  retained  an  imabated 
ptpiit.  hostility  to  popery,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  innovations, 
his  object  being  to  gain  over  the  Catholics  to  his  own  half-way 
Protestantism,  by  concessions  to  their  religion.  Evelyn  says  that 
the  Jesuits  of  Rome  spoke  of  him  as  their  bitterest  enemy. 

22.    State  of  the  Gonntry,  and  general  tone  of  public  opinion  at 
this  period.    In  spite  of  these  acts  of  oppression  and  persecution, 

on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  people  had  grown 
Suntrj  remarkably  prosperous  and  affluent.  Bents  were  higher, 
in-ajperou*  and  more  land  was  cultivated ;   the  manufacturing  towns 

and  the  seaports  were  more  populous  and  flourishing ;  the 
metropolis  rapidly  increased  in  size,  in  spite  of  all  the  proclamations 
against  new  buildings ;  and  the  country  houses  oi  the  superior 
gentry  were  everywhere  built  on  a  more  magnificent  scale.  All 
this  was  owing  to  the  spirit  and  industry  of  the  people ;  the  just 
administration  of  the  laws  between  man  and  man,  by  which  the 
subject  was  secured  from  all  oppression  save  that  of  the  crown ; 
the  opening  of  fresh  channels  of  trade  in  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  long  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  court  had,  by  its  monopolies  and  arbitrary  proclamations,  and 
by  the  persecutions  which  drove  industrious  manufacturers  out  of 
the  kingdom,  done  as  much  injury  as  it  could  to  the  freedom  of 

*  Hallam,  I.,  4S1.  f  Ibid,  484. 
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trade ;    and  the  discontents  which  existed  were  caused  by  its 
misconduct,  together  with  that  of  the  church.*     When  Laud 
became  archbishop,  Clarendon  tells  us  that  "  the  general  now  the 
temper  and  humour  of  the  kingdom  was  little  inclined  to  JiSIStent 
the  papist,  and  less  to  the  Puritan  ;  "  neither  was  there  ""••* 
any  considerable  number  of  persons  of  good  condition  who  wished 
for  an  alteration   of  government,   or  change  of  discipline  and 
-doctrine  in  the  church.     The  change  which  became  so  visible  in  a 
few  years  was  caused,  he  says,  by  Laud's  passionate  and  imprudent 
<}onduct,  and  the  increasing  wickedness  of  Charles's  bad  govern- 
ment.     This    discontent    was    universal.      The   higher  classes 
manifested  it  in  a  distaste  for  the  court,  and  a  freedom  of  mind 
hitherto  unknown.     Those  who  remained  in  London,  and  about 
the   throne,   held  meetings,    where,   with  men   of  letters,   they 
discussed  public  affairs,   moral  science,   and  religious  problems. 
Young  men,  fresh  from  their  travels  or  the  universities,  students 
from  the  Temple,  lawyers,  philosophers,  and  all  men  of  serious 
and  active  minds,  whose  rank  and  fortune  gave  them  pouHoai 
opportunity,  here  assembled.     Such  meetings  as  these  had  »«•**»«•• 
been  common  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     But  in  her  days 
they  were  convened  under  the  patronage  of  the  court,  and  fetes, 
plays,  masques,  and  literary  conversation,  were  the  only  pastimes. 
In  the  days  of  Charles  it  was  no  longer  thus,  and,  even  in  the 
.  reign  of  James,  these  meetings  had  become  political  as  well  as 
Uterary.     One  of  the  most  memorable  places  where  they 
were  held  was,   the  house  of  the  great  antiquary.   Sir  Robert 
Bobert  Cotton,  in  Westminster,  where  the  men  of  learning 
and  of  action,  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  England,  met 
for  a  common  purpose — the  formation  of  a  popular  party  to  with- 
stand the  constant  encroachments  of  the  crown  upon  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  realm,   and  the  rights   and  liberties  of  its 
subjects.     Here  it  was  that  the  Pyms  and  the  Seldens  leagued ; 
Camden,  Coke,  Noy,  Stowe,  Spelman,  Philips,  Mallory,  Digges, 
Usher,  Holland,  Carew,  Fleetwood,  and  Hakewell,  acknowledged 
a  common   object  here;    and  the  femous  library  of  their  host 
furnished  them  with  precedents    from  which  their  memorable 
resolutions  were  taken.f     Such  a  "  mansion-house  of  liberty " 
was  the  residence  of  Lord  Falkland,  at  Tew,  or  Burford,  lo^^ 
near  Oxford,  where  Selden,  Hyde,  and  Chillingworth,  the  '»"'^*- 

*  fiallam,  I.,  MO. 

t  Porster'B  Liyes,  III.,  7.  Ck)tton'8  library,  being  such  a  powerful  agent  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  was  seized  by  the  government.  The  owner  died  of  a  broken  heart  in 
oouaeqmence. 
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£unoii8  author  of  '<  The  Seligion  of  Protestants  a  safe  way  to 
SalvatioD,"  and  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  assembled  to 
exchange  ideas,  to  discuss  philosophical  theories  and  principles  of 
government,  and  to  excite  each  other  to  labour  for  that  reform  in 
church  and  state,  which  all  men  saw  was  the  only  remedy  for  the 
national  troubles.* 

Amongst  the  inferior  gentry,  opinions  were  connected  with 
Clam  interests,  passions  with  opinions.  No  theories  occupied 
***^"'  them ;  the  House  of  Commons  filled  their  thoughts,  aa 
representing  the  only  means  by  which  public  liberty  was  to  be 
regained,  and  they  only  hated  the  bishops  because  they  upheld 
tyranny.  The  citizens  of  the  towns,  and  the  freeholders  generally^ 
went  farther  than  this,  their  indignation  being  excited  more 
particularly  by  religious  matters.  The  common  people  shared  thi* 
indignation  with  them.  They  desired  a  further  reformation  in 
the  church,  a  further  departure  from  Bomish  practices  and  super- 
stitions, and  some,  like  the  Brownists,  or  Independents,  rejected 
aU  church  government  whatsoever,  and  proclaimed  the  right  of 
every  congregation  to  regulate  its  own  worship  upon  purely 
republican  principles.  It  was  these  men  against  whom  the 
bitterest  persecutions  were  directed,  and,  in  consequence  of  this^ 
they  fled  in  great  numbers  to  Holland.  But  the  state  of  Europe 
was  not  such  as  to  encourage  their  emigration  to  the  continent ; 
and  the  love  of  their  country  struggled  too  much  with  their  desire 
for  liberty  to  allow  them  to  remain ;  they,  therefore,  concerted 
with  their  friends  at  home  to  go  together  in  search  of  a  new 
country,  which  belonged  to  England,  and  where  only  English 
people  were  to  be  found.  Those  at  home  then  bought  a  vessel,, 
which  they  equipped  and  provisioned,  and,  under  the 
pii^m  charge  of  one  of  their  ministers,  went  to  join  their  friends 
*  *"■  in  Holland,  whence  they  proceeded  together  to  Massa- 
chuflsets  Bay,  which  they  had  obtained  by  charter  from  the  crown 
in  1629.  It  ofben  happened  that  the  ship  was  not  large  enough 
to  contain  all  of  one  company,  in  which  case  the  minister  of  the 
congregation  remaining  at  home  preached  a  farewell  sermon,  which 
was  answered  by  a  sermon  from  the  departing  minister;  they 
then  prayed  together  before  the  final  departure.  Thus  left 
England  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  without  any  let  or  hindrance  from 
the  government,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  going  in  the  first 
expedition.  But  so  many  followed  in  subsequent  years,  and  so 
much  money  was  taken  ofit  of  the  kingdom  by  the  emigrants 

•  Clarendon's  Life,  Part  I. 
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^aJf  a  million,  it  is  said),  that  the  government  suddenly  pVohibited 
any  further  departures,  by  an  order  in  council  (May  Ist,  1638) ; 
and  arrested  eight  ships  then  in  the  Thames,  filled  with  Puritan 
families,  bound  for  New  England.  It  is  said,*  that  on  board  one 
of  the  vessels  were  Pym,  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Haselrigg,  and 
Say;  but  the  statement  rests  on  no  good  authority,  and  is,  more- 
over, contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  vessels  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  "  upon  the  humble  petition  of 
thepassengers."  f 

The  truth  is,  that  these  men  perceived  too  clearly  the  gradual 
approach  of  a  crisis,  to  fly  from  tyranny  and  secure  their  own 
safety  at  that  particular  juncture.  It  was  just  after  the  decision 
about  ship  money  had  been  given,  when  Hampden  was  "the 
argument  of  all  tongues,"  and,  therefore,  not  a  very  likely  time 
for  him  to  think  of  escaping  to  America.  Discontent  had  now 
fearfully  extended ;  the  establishment  of  law  and  justice,  even  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  were  not  the  only  subjects  of  men's 
thoughts  ;  for  daring  sects  had  grown  up  on  every  side,  ^^^^  of  the 
men  forming  themselves  into  different  religious  bodies,  ■•«**^«»' 
according  to  the  different  grounds  of  their  objections  to  the 
established  church.  These  sects,  in  spite  of  Laud's  most  active 
inquisitions,  persisted  in  assembHng,  in  cellars,  in  bams,  in  the 
woods ;  passing  together  long  hours,  often  whole  nights,  in  prayer 
and  psalmody,  praising  the  Lord  at  the  same  time  they  cursed  their 
enemies.  The  dismal  character  of  their  proceedings  soon  threw  a 
gloom  over  their  minds  ;  they  became  fanatics  ;  and,  as  the  national 
resentment  against  the  government  protected  them  from  their 
persecutors,  they  took  advantage  of  the  popular  favour,  and  openly 
dared  to  mark  themselves  as  sectaries  by  a  peculiarity  of  dress  and 
manners.  Clothed  in  black,  the  hair-cut  close,  the  head  covered 
with  a  high-crowned,  wide-brimmed  hat,  they  were  everywhere 
objects  of  respect  to  the  multitude,  who  gave  them  the  name  of 
saints.  In  the  eyes  of  these  men,  the  reformation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  estabHshment  of  law  and  Hberty,  were  but  of 
secondary  importance;  the  reformation  of  religion  being  with 
them  the  highest  object.  The  credit  which  they  acquired  with  the 
people  led  those  whose  characters  were  ruined,  and  standing  gone, 
to  assume  their  dress,  air,  and  language,  and  thus  obtain,  by 
hypocrisy  and  cunning,  welcome  and  protection  from  the  public.J 

•/Hume,  VI.,  sop.      t  Forster*8  Lives,  III.,  8i-W. 
•  t  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs;  Guizot's  English  Bevolution. 
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II.    THE  APFAIES  OF  IRELAND. 

23.  Charles  promises  "Graces"  to  the  Irish.      It   will  be 

remembered  that,  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  Irish  had  been 

compelled  to  surrender  their  estates  to  the  crown,  in  order  to 

receive  them  again  by  a  legal  tenure.      But  the  new  grants  were 

not  enrolled  in  chancery,  although  the  proprietors  had  paid  heavily 

for  that  security,  and  the  lands  were,  therefore,  declared  forfeiteo^ 

at  the  close  of  the  reign.     To  quiet  alarm,  Charles  agreed  to 

compromise  the   matt(;r,    by  granting  graces  to  the  Irish,  on 

condition  of  their  paying  him  £120,000  in  the  course  of  three 

years. 

These  graces  went  to  secure  the  subject's  title  to  his  lands,  against  the  crown, 
after  sixty  years*  possession.  They  gave  the  people  of  Connaught  leave  to 
enrol  their  grants,  and  relieved  the  settlers,  in  Ulster  and  elsewhere,  from  the 
penalties  they  had  incurred  by  similar  neglect.  The  abuse  of  the  council 
chamber  in  meddling  with  private  causes,  the  oppression  of  the  Court  of  Ward* 
in  compelling  Roman  Catholic  heirs  to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith  on 
pain  ot  losing  their  inheritance;  the  encroachments  of  military  authority,  and 
the  excesses  of  soldiers,  were  all  likewise  restrained.  (Jther  privileges  were 
granted,  as  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  indulgences  to  the  recusants,  which 
allowed  them  to  practise  in  law  courts  on  taking  an  oath  of  mere  allegiance, 
instead  of  that  of  supremacy. 

These  reformations  of  unquestionable  and  intolerable  evils,  as- 
beneficial  as  those  contained  in  the  Petition  of  Eight,  would  have 
saved  Ireland  long  ages  of  calamity  if  they  had  been  £%ithfully 
completed.  But  Charles  behaved  on  this  occasion  with  his  usual 
perfidy.     It  had  been  promised  that  the  graces  should  be  con- 

firmed  by  parliament,  and  consequently  the  lord  deputy, 
wfiAu!*  ^^^  Falkland,  issucjd  writs  for  its  election,  but  without 

first  obtaining  the  King's  formal  licence,  as  required  by 
Poyning's  law.  The  Engliwh  council,  therefore,  declared  the  writs 
void;  no  parliament  was  held ;  and  when  three  years  had  elapsed, 
and  the  money  was  paid,  Charles  threatened  to  straiten  the  graces 
unless  the  Irish  paid  a  further  sum.  The  lord  deputy  was  too 
honest  a  man  to  be  a  party  to  such  dishonourable  practices ;  and 
he  was  recalled,  to  make  way  for  Lord  Wentworth,  a  more  willing 
and  able  instrument  of  despotic  power. 

24.  Wentworth'g  Administration.  The  new  deputy  accepted 
his  office  without  resigning  another  appointment  which  .he  held, 
that  of  lord  president  of  the  north,  and  he  soon  evinced  that 
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obstinacy  of  purpose  and  austerity  of  disposition  which  had  hitherto 
marked  his  character.    He  maintained  that  Ireland  was  a  con- 
quered    country,  and  that    the    inhabitants  could    not 
therefore  possess  any  rights  or  privileges  except  by  the  bTtlitS 
indulgence  of  the  crown.     He  found  the  two  parties  in  the  qtiir^' 
country  extremely  jealous  of  each  other ;    the  Protestants  ^^^' 
violently  objecting  to  the  graces,  and  the  renewal  of  any  contri- 
butions £rom  the  recusants  for  them.     But  he  terrified  this  party 
into  compliance,  and  prevailed  upon   the  Catholics  to   pay  the 
contribution  for  another  year,  when  he  promised  that  a  parliament 
should  be  held.    Charles  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  another 
parliament  being  summoned,  even  in  Ireland;   but  Wentworth 
assured  him  that  it  should  prove  both  innoxious  and  serviceable. 
The  King  and  his  instrument  conspired  together,  in  fact,  how  to 
extort  the  most  from  Ireland,  and  concede  the  least;   Charles 
earing  more  for  his  revenue  than  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  hia 
promises. 

When  the  parliament  met  (July,  1634),  Wentworth,  having 
already  taken  measures  for  securing  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  announced  that  two  sessions  would  be  held,  the  first  for 
the  benefit  of  the  King,  the  second  for  that  of  the  people,  when 
the  graces  should  be  confirmed.  On  the  strength  of  this 
promise  the  Commons  voted  six  subsidies  (£246,000);  but  •mSiT*''* 
when  the  second  session  came,  Wentworth  set  aside  the  »nA^«|y'» 
most  important  of  the  graces,  on  the  ground  that  the 
King's  conscience  and  honour  would  not  permit  of  their  enactment. 
This  feithless  policy  was  immediately  followed  up  by  acts  of 
violence.  AU  the  proprietors  in  the  province  of  Connaught  were 
required  to  submit  their  titles  to  the  decision  of  juries,  who 
were  compelled  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  crown,  on  pain  of  fine 
and  imprisonment;  and  when  the  proprietors  sent  delegates  to 
London  to  remonstrate  with  the  King  against  these  proceedings, 
and  to  offer  a  composition  for  peaceful  possession,  Charles  sent 
the  delegates  prisoners  to  Dublm.  Three-fourths  of  the  lands  in 
Connaught  were  then  returned  to  their  possessors,  and  the 
remainder  (120,000  acres)  reserved  by  the  crown,  to  be  planted 
with  Englishmen,  on  conditions  very  advantageous  to  the  royal 
exchequer. 

The  despotic  violence  of  Wentworth  towards  those  who  opposed 
his  arbitrary  proceedings  was  a  further  source  of  discontent.  The 
slightest  resistance  to  his  will  was  sufficient  to  mark  the  offender 
for  ruin.    He  and  Laud  agreed  upon  the  same  policy,  and  used 
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Strafford  <^"®  motto  as  its  representative.  In  their  view,  the 
iyittmor*  King's  service  demanded  measures  of  greater  energy; 
•tborouKh/  ^jjg  severities  even  of  the  reign  seemed  to  them  feebleness 
and  excessive  lenity ;  they  were  for  rejecting  all  half  measures ; 
their  system  was  "  Thorough,*'  as  their  correspondence  constantly 
expressed;  the  complete  subjugation  of  all,  and  the  enforcement 
of  obedience  by  sure  and  terrible  punishment.  They  were  con- 
spiring, in  fact,  for  the  entire  subversion  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  their  country,  and  for  the  establishment  of  absolute  and 
despotic  power.  This  policy  was  that  which  marked  Wentworth's 
rule  in  Ireland.  He  governed  arbitrarily,  harshly,  sternly ;  yet 
he  restrained  the  violence  of  faction,  prevented  the  aristocracy 
from  oppressing  the  people,  improved  the  army,  and  kept  it  under 
good  cliscipline,  extended  commerce,  established  the  great  linen 
manufacture  of  Ulster,  and  promoted  agriculture.  But  with  all 
these  results,  he  neither  reconciled  the  religious  Mictions  nor 
secured  the  affections  of  the  people  for  English  rule ;  and  instead 
of  healing  the  wounds  he  found,  he  left  others  to  break  out  after 
his  removal.*  When  those  proceedings  in  the  Long  Parliament 
began  which  ultimately  led  to  his  execution,  the  Irish  coalesced 
with  his  English  enemies  to  consummate  his  destruction,  and  the 
Irish  Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  against  him  to  the  Long 
Parliament.  + 


III.    THE  KING'S  GOVEENMENT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

25.  Attempts  to  overthrow  the  Kirk  and  establish  Episcopacy. 
The  restlessness  which  existed  in  Scotland  at  the  death  of  King 
James  was  not  likely  to  be  subsided  by  the  rule  of  such  a 
sovereign  as  his  son  and  successor,  who  determined  to  follow  up 
his  fiither's  policy.  To  increase  his  own  revenue,  and  provide  a 
better  maintenance  for  the  clergy,  Charles  early  attempted  to 
resume  the  ecclesiastical  property,  which  had  fallen  to  the  crown 
at  the  Eeformation,  but  which  had  been  alienated  during  his 
fiither's  minority.  He  partly  succeeded ;  but  thereby  estranged 
from  him  the  most  powerful  families ;  and  when  he  visited  Scot- 
land, and  was  crowned,  in  1633,  certain  proceedings  with  regard 
to  religion,  which  he  forced  the  parliament  to  confirm,  considerably 
increased  the  ill  feeling  which  already  existed.  His  prosecution  of 
Lord  Balmerino  still  further  aggravated  this. 

*  Hallam,  IL,  549.      t  Ibid,  I.,  402-408 ;  Lingird,  IX.,  tS5-844. 
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Salmerino  had  retained  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  an  apology 
^which  he  and  other  peers  had  intended  to  present  to  ptomcu. 
<yharles  during  the  late  parliament,  but  firom  which  they  i^°' 
had  desisted,  in  apprehension  of  his  displeasure.  This  ^^'^n^'^o* 
copy  was  obtained  from  Balmerino  clandestinely,  and  as  it  con- 
tained some  expressions  not  very  flattering  to  the  royal  ear,  he  was 
indicted  on  the  statute  of  leasing-making,  for  having  concealed  a 
slander  against  his  majesty's  government.  A  jury  was  returned 
with  gross  partiality;  yet  so  outrageous  was  the  attempted 
Tiolation  of  justice,  that  Balmerino  was  only  convicted  by  a 
majority  of  eight  against  seven  (1635).  Judgment  of  death,  the 
sentence  to  which  Balmerino  was  liable  by  this  conviction,  was  not 

E renounced,  because  the  government  apprehended  popular  violence; 
ut  such  an  in&mous  stretch  of  power  did  the  king  no  good,  and 
the  people  already  talked  of  banding  together  in  defence  of  their 
liberties  and  their  kirk. 

It  was  religion  alone  which  at  last  excited  the  Scottish  nation  to 
rebellion.  Like  his  father,  Charles  had  left  no  means  untried,  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  kirk  and  re-establish  episcopacy.  He 
revived  the  bishoprics  which  his  father  had  instituted;  and  at 
last,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  he  published  a  body  of  canons,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  a  liturgy,  that  was  appointed  to  be  first  read 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1637. 

On  that  day,  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
by  the  council  and  the  chief  officers  of  state,  proceeded  to 
the  High  Church  of  St.  Giles,  where  a  large  concourse  of  in?ofUje* 
persons  had  abeady  assembled,  chiefly  women.    From  the  """^^^^ 
moment  the  dean  began  the  service,  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  groans,  hisses,  and  imprecations.    **  Let  us  read  the 
collect  of  the  day,"  said  the  dean,  as  he  proceeded.     "  De'il  colic 
the  wame  o  thee,  thou  foul  thief,'*  answered  Jenny  Geddes,  who 
kept  a  green  stall  in  the  High-street,  "  Wilt  thou  say  mass  at  my 
lug  ?  "  and  forthwith  she  threw  a  stool  at  the  dean's  head.    A  wild 
tumult  instantly  began ;    a  shower  of  stools  and  clasp  bibles  was 
hurled  at  the  reader,  who  immediately  stopped  the  service,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  bishop.     But  no  sooner  had  the  prelate 
opened  his  mouth,  than  his  voice  was  drowned  with  cries  and 
imprecations,  another  shower  of  stools  compelling  him  to  retreat. 
The  magistrates  then  expelled  the  most  riotous,  and  the  service 
4igain  proceeded ;  but  those  without  immediately  demolished  the 
windows  with  stones,  and  then  attacked  the  bishop  as  he  was 
^proceeding  home;  and  they  would  have  murdered  him,  had  not 
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Lord  Boxburgh  taken  him  up  in  hifl  carriage,  and  lodged  him 
within  Holyrood  House. 

26.  Resistance  of  IJie  Scots:  Formation  of  the  "Tables*** 
This  tumult  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising.  The  priyj 
council  of  Scotland,  having  no  interest  in  the  liturgy,  were  slow 
to  engage  in  a  contest  for  it ;  while  the  peers  were  jealous  of  tb» 
immense  powers  which  the  bishops  enjoyed  in  the  civil  government, 
aud  they  were  alarmed  lest  the  new  order  of  church  fi;ovemment 
might  lead  to  the  loss  of  those  church  lands  whicn  they  stUl 
possessed.  Nine  Bishops  had  seats  in  the  coundl ;  Spottiswood^ 
of  St.  Andrew's,  'was  the  chancellor,  and  Maxwell,  af  Boss,  wa» 
the  secretary ;  while  in  the  committee  called  *<  Lords  of  the 
^  Articles,"  the  hierarchy  had  still  greater  influence.  Charles 

of^e^  ordered  that  the  bishops  should  choose  eight  peers,  who 
in  their  turn  should  choose  eight  bishops,  and  that  these 
sixteen  should  appoint  the  commissioners  of  shires  and  boroughs, 
who  should  join  them  in  forming  the  above  committee.  These 
elections  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  p^liamentary  session ; 
parliament  then  adjourned,  and  only  re-assembled  on  the  last  day 
to  ratify  what  these  <'  lords  "  should  propose.  By  this  proceeding, 
the  whole  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.'i' 

The  Earl  of  Traquair,  the  treasurer,  sent  to  the  King  a  detailed 
account  of  the  popular  feelings,  and  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
opposition  to  the  canons  and  liturgy  was  spreading  far  and  wide. 
But  Charles  insisted  upon  the  use  of  the  service  book,  and  was  so 
much  enraged,  that  he  showed  his  displeasure  even  in  trifles. 

The  King's  jester  at  that  time  was  one  Archie  Armstrong,  and 
as  the  primate  was  hurrying  to  the  court,  on  receipt  of  the  evil 
tidings  from  Scotland,  he  whispered  in  the  prelate's  ear,  '<  who's 
fool,  now,  my  lord  ?  "  for  which  poor  Archie  got  his  disgrace,  and 
a  whipping  besides.     He  was  the  last  of  the  jesters. 

By  this  time,  however,  immense  multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  had  crowded  to  Edinburgh,  to  protest  against  the 
innovations  with  which  the  kirk  was  threatened  (October  19th, 
1637).  They  crowded  the  houses  and  the  streets,  encamped  at  the 
gates  and  beneath  the  waUs  of  the  town,  and  beseiged  toe  liaU  of 
the  privy  council,  who  vainly  demanded  assist^ce  from  the 
municipal  coundl,  itself  besieged.  They  insulted  the 
fcft^^"*  bishops  as  they  passed,  and  drew  up  in  the  High-street 
^"^  an  accusation  of  tyranny  and  idolatry  against  them,  which 
was  signed  by  clergymen,  lords,  and  gentlem/dn.     The  coiuuh1» 

•  HalUun,  II.,  484. 
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which  had  in  the  meantime  removed  to  Dalkeith,  conceded  so  &r 
to  their  demands,  as  to  agree  that  they  should  elect  representatiyes 
from  amongst  themselves,  who  should  remain  in  Eiunburgh  and 
watch  their  interests.  The  nobles,  gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses 
(for  l^e  multitudes  of  strangers  in  the  capital  comprehended  men 
of  every  class)  then  chose  four  separate  committees,  or  "  tables,**  as 
they  were  called,  composed  each  of  four  members.  Each  Appoint. 
table  then  selected  one  of  its  own  number  to  form  a  com-  ^pu'iiJ 
mittee  of  superintendence  and  government,  with  power  to  SRyS^'**" 
collect  the  opinions  of  the  others,  and  to  decide  on  all  •'^"•••* 
questions  in  the  last  resort.  With  these  five  boards  in  the  capital, 
corresponded  others  in  the  country;  their  orders  were  received 
with  respect,  and  executed  with  promptitude ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  tables  possessed  and  exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  The  leading  members  of 
ihese  tables  were  the  Earls  of  Bothes,  ■  Balmerino,  Lindsay, 
Lothian,  Loudun,  Tester,  and  Cranston  (November,  1637). 

27.    The  National  Covenant.     The  petitioners,  as  they  who 
resisted  the  innovations  were  called,  emboldened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  strength,  now  demanded  the  formal  revocation  ^he 
of  the  liturgy,  of  the  book  of  canons,  and  of  the  High  er?f'122S 
Commission     Court,    which    had    been    established    in  JJfscopia 
Scotland.    They  accused  the  bishops  as  the  authors  of  all  ^*»*>»a*ion« 
the  troubles;   they  declined  their  authority;   and  they  protested 
against  all  acts  of  the  council  in  which  they  took  part.     At  the  end 
of  seven  weeks,  the  lord  treasurer,  Traquair,  was  ordered  to  publish, 
a  proclamation  in  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  declaring  thd  tables 
nmawful,  confirming  the  liturgy,  and  forbidding  the  petitioners  to 
assemble  under  the  penalties  of  treason.     The  Scottish  council  was 
ordered  to  keep  this  proclamation  secret  until  the  moment  of 
publication ;    but  ere  it  had  reached  Scotland  the  tables  already 
knew  its  contents.     The  petitioners^  therefore,  were  immediately 
convoked ;  the  council,  to  anticipate  them,  at  once  published  the 
proclamation  (Eebruary  19th,  1638),  and  in  the  same  moment  that 
the  Sling's  herald  had  finished  reading  it,  a  counter  proclamation 
was  read  and  affixed  to  the  market  crosses  in   Edinburgh  and 
Stirling.     The  petitioners  held  this  protest  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant- 
for  their  disobedience  of  the  royal  order,  and  they  at  once  took 
measures  for  the  organization  of  a  regular  resistance.    Alexander! 
Henderson,  the  most  powerful  of  their  preachers,  and  Archibalds 
Johnston,  afterwards  Lord  Wariston,  the  advocate,  drew  up  an' 
engagement  called  Hie  National  Covenant,  which  they  devised  after 
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the  model  of  that  which  the  Lords  of  the  CoDgregation  had  sworn 
to,  for  the  defence  of  the  Reformation, 

The  new  covenant  recited  this  more  ancient  one  by  containing  the  same 
profession  of  faith,  and  the  same  minute  abjuration  of  the  doctrines  and 
Termi  of  practices  of  Rome.  It  then  enumerated  all  the  acts  of  parliament 
Mjktionai  which  confirmed  the  kirk  establishment,  and  inflicted  penalties  on 
its  opponents ;  after  which  came*  the  vow,  in  which  the  subscribers 
bound  themselves,  **by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  their  God,"  to  defend 
against  every  danger  the  sovereign,  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  and  to  defend  each  other,  so  that  whatsoever  should  be  done  to 
the  least  of  the  subscribers,  on  account  of  his  religion  or  liberties,  "should  be 
taken  as  done  to  all  in  general  and  to  every  one  in  particular." 

This  covenant  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  it  was  receired 
with  universal  transport;  messengers  relieving  each  other  from 
village  to  village,  carried  it  with  incredible  rapiduty  to  the  remotest 
The  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  fiery  cross  was  borne  over  the 

SStSSdby  mountains  to  call  the  clans  to  arms;  and  hundreds  of 
thi  nation,  thousands,  of  every  age  and  description,  swore  fealty  to  it, 
vowing,  with  uplifted  hands  and  weeping  eyes,  that,  with  the 
Divine  assistance,  they  would  dedicate  life  and  fortune  to  maintain 
their  engagement.  There  were  many,  certainly,  who  had  no  fear 
of  the  introduction  of  popery  by  the  establishment  of  a  liturgy  and 
canons,  although  they  signed  the  covenant ;  but  they  considered 
that  the  King,  not  being  the  head  of  the  Scottish  church,  had  no 
right  to  force  a  matter  of  conscience  upon  a  whole  nation,  and  that 
without  the  sanction  of  even  the  general  assembly  or  the  parliament; 
and  they  foresaw  that  if  he  was  not  now  withstood,  he  would 
ultimately  make  himself  master  of  their  rights  and  privileges  in 
secular  as  well  as  in  religious  affairs. 

28.  Charles  offers  to  withdraw  the  Liturgy  and  Canons,  bat 
the  Scots  reject  his  offered  Concession.  The  daring  of  these 
proceedings  utterly  astonished  Charles  and  his  council.  He 
resolved  to  use  force  and  cunning.  Whilst  he  prepared  for  war, 
he  sent  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  his  commissioner,  to  Scotland, 
with  instructions  to  flatter  the  rebels  with  hope,  but  to  avoid 
committing  himself  to  any  promises  of  redress.  The  commissioner 
was  escorted  to  Edinburgh  (June,  1 038)  by  50,000  Covenanters ; 
and  among  them  were  700  clergymen,  who,  dressed  in  their  robes, 
stood  on  an  eminence  by  the  road  side,  singing  apsalm  as  he  passed. 
This  formidable  array  induced  him  to  return  to  London,  and  advise 
the  King  to  grant  concessions ;  which  he  obtained,  and  published  in 
September.  They  abolished  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  High 
Commission  Court;   promised  that  the  kirk  and  the  parliament 
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should  assemble ;  and  that  all  questions  should  be  freely  and  fully- 
debated  in  them,  and  that  even  the  bishops  might  be  impeached. 
Had  these  concessions  come  earlier,  the  Scots  would  have  received 
tiiem  with  sratitude;    but  Charles  was  not  sincere  in 
offering  them,  and  traitors  who  surrounded  him  informed  hud  no  faith 
the  Covenanters  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  King?. 
his  word,  and  that  his  object  was,  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal   °  "*  ""• 
security  until  his  warlie    preparations  were    complete.       The 
Covenanters,  accordingly,  issued  a  formal  protest,  showing  that,  to 
accept  the  King's  concessions  would  be  to  betray  the  cause  of  God, 
and  violate  the  conscience.* 

The  King's  real  purpose  soon  became  manifest ;  and,  when  the 
general  assembly  met  at  Glasgow,  Hamilton  suddenly  dissolved 
&em,  as  they  were  about  to  impeach  the  bishops  (November  28th, 
1638).     But  the  assembly  was  in  no  humour  to  be  dissolved,  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  they  pi&ssed  a 
resolution,  declaring  that  the  kirk  was  independent  of  the  As9emb&*' 
state  in  spiritual  matters ;  and  they  immediately  abolished  Resb^Seriaa 
the  canons,  the  liturgy,  episcopacy,  and  every  innovation 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  Presbyterian  system.     Charles 
annulled  these  proceedings,    on  which    the   Scots   celebrated  a 
national    thanksgiving  for  their  deliverance    from    popery  and 
prelacy,  and  at  once  resorted  to  arms. 

29.  Both  sides  prepare  for  War.  The  Covenanters  soon 
gathered  formidable  strength.  Scottish  merchants  went  abroad  to 
buy  arms  and  ammunition ;  the  covenant  was  sent  to  the  Scottish 
troops  serving  in  Germany  and  Holland,  who  hastened  to  join 
their  countrymen  in  this  great  crisis ;  and  Alexander  Leslie,  a 
veteran  of  skill  and  experience,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command. 
Besides  the  contributions  which  the  citizens  and  noblemen  gave 
for  the  support  of  the  army,  they  received  a  liberal  supply,  and 
promises  of  ftirther  support,  from  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  who  Richeueu 
was  actuated  against  Charles  by  motives  of  public  as  well  JfJJ'thJ 
as  personal  interest.  The  latter  had  not  only  aided  the  C"»en»'»*«»- 
Huguenots,  but  he  had  defeated  the  cardinal's  plan  of  partitioning 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  between  France  and  the  States,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  and  he  had  personally  offended  the  cardinal, 
by  affording  an  asylum  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  Queen  Mother, 
and  Bichelieu's  most  dangerous  enemy.  On  these  accounts,  the 
cardinal  sent  a  considerable  stand  of  arms,  and  large  suppHes  of 

*  Guisot's  Eng.  Eev.,  Appendix  V. 
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money,  to  the  Covenanters ;  but  the  transaction  was  kept  a  secrat 
by  their  leaders,  because  the  kirk  would  have  condemned  it  Ma 
Tiolation  of  the  covenant.* 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  was  making  such  preparations  as 
charie***  wcrc  in  his  power ;  but,  with  all  the  means  that  could  be 
difflcttitiet.  devised,  his  supplies  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  eum^tf 
£110,000.  There  were  only  £200  in  the  exchequer ;  the  maga- 
zines were  imfurnished ;  and  ihe  popular  discontent  was  so  gr^, 
that  the  Puritans  went  about  openly  condemning  the  war  as  an 
impious  crusade  against  the  servants  of  God.  In  such  circum- 
stances, Lord  Went  worth  dissuaded  a  war,  yet  knew  not  wluit 
other  course  to  advise.  He  seemed  appalled  at  the  perils  which 
surrounded  him  and  his  master,  and,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Laud,  ''  the  two-handed  engine  at  the  door"  (the  axe)  was  dismalhr 
mentioned.  Yet  they  were  so  in&tuated,  that  they  ascribed  au 
their  troubles  to  the  want  of  "thorough,"  and  to  "an  over  gretit 
desire  to  do  all  quietly."!  In  his  imminent  necessity,  the  King 
had  recourse  to  the  Soman  Catholics,  from  whom  the  Queen 
obtained  large  contributions,  and  personal  service.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  10,000  Spanish  troops  from  Flanders ;  aod 
offers  were  made  to  the  Pope  to  repeal  the  penal  laws,  if  he  wonWl 
aid  the  King.  But  the  bad  faith  of  Charles  had  long  sioee 
rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  continental  princes, 
and  no  hopes  could  oe  entertained  of  their  assistance. 

30.  A  short  Campaign  is  ended  by  the  Pacification  of  Berwick 
While  the  royal  cause  thus  lay  entangled  in  difficulties,  the 
Covenanters  had  commenced  hostilities  by  capturing  Edinbureli, 
Dalkeith,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  other  fortresses ;  an  £n^idh 
fleet  in  the  Forth,  under  Hamilton,  making  no  attempt  to  resuft 
them  (March  and  April,  1639).  At  length  Charles  repaired  to 
York,  and  thence  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwidc; 
Leslie's  head  quarters  being  at  Dunglass  (May).  The  utmost 
order  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  camp,  where  the  presence  ci  so 
many  clergymen  gave  a  religious  character  to  the  war.  Every  tme 
Scot  was  summoned  to  serve  in  the  name  of  Gtod  and  the  country^ 
and  the  curse  of  Meroz  was  denounced  against  all  who  came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord.  On  the  tent  of  every  captain  there 
waved  an  ensign,  bearing  the  Scottish  arms  and  this  motto,  ^  For 
Christ's  crown  and  the  covenant;"  morning  and  evening  the 
whole  army  performed  its  devotions ;  two  sermons  were  preached 
daily,  the  Scriptures  were  read,  psalms  sung,  and  mutual  ezhortik 

*  Liogaard,  IX.,  aOo.         f  Hillam,  I.,  608. 
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HouB  and  pnyBrs  made.  To  i^is  army,  which  numbered  about 
^,000  men,  Charles  could  oppose  one  equal  in  numbers,  but 
•deficient  in  spirit  and  discipline.  His  own  courage  also  appears 
to  have  failed  him;  and,  after  some  insignificant  movements, 
negotiaitions  were  begun,  which  led  to  a  treaty,  called  The 
PtMoificaition  of  Berwick  (June  18th,  1639),  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  boHi  armies  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  a  synod  and  a 
parliament  «hould  be  convoked  in  August  for  the  settlement  of  all 
<tYil  and  religious  differences.  But  no  clear  and  precise  promise 
vras  made  by  Oharles  to  put  an  end  to  these  differences,  so  that 
the  agreement  was  £mt  from  satisfactory. 

31.  The  King's  Perplexities  at  this  juncture.  The  Pacification 
<€f  Berwick  enly  suspended  the  war,  for,  although  the  Covenanters 
•disbanded  their  forces,  and  restored  the  fortresses  they  had  taken, 
they  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  up  arms  on  the  ^  ^^t, 
slightest  notice ;  and  Charles,  on  his  side,  had  scarcely  JI^md^ot 
•diMianded  his  army,  before  he  began  secretly  to  levy  ^*^^- 
4Qiother.  A  dispute  arose  as  to  the  consi^uction  to  be  put  upon 
4^e  terms  of  ^e  treaty ;  and,  when  the  Scots  published  their 
views,  -Chjiries  caused  the  document  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
liangman.  But  the  Covenanters  were  not  deterred  thereby  from 
rstaiing  their  opinions  in  bolder  language  than  before ;  and  when 
the  general  assembly  met,  according  to  the  treaty,  it  not  only 
confirmed  i^  that  had  been  done  at  Glasgow,  but  renewed  the 
covenant,  and  declared  Fresbyterianism  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
land.  It  d^nanded  further,  that  tiie  King  should  be  bound  to 
convoke  it  every  three  years ;  that  freedom  of  election  and  freedom 
•of  speech  should  be  assured  to  its  members;  and  that,  as 
Episcopacy  was  abolished,  all  acts  in  favour  of  it  should  be 
i^pealed  (i^o?ember). 

These  proceedings  determined  the  King  to  renew  the  war  at 
<Aiee;    but  l^e  question  immediately  arose — how  maintain  it? 
for  idle  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  privy  purse  exhausted,  and 
•dissensions  also  in  the  roysd  council  threatened  to  deprive  i>i..eii. 
the  King  even  of  advice.    Laud,  Hamilton,  and  Went-  S?JmSi 
^orth,  -who  had  been  summoned   from   Ireland,   were  *»"*^ 
-constantly  opposed  by  the  Queen  and  her  &vourites,  Windebank, 
flir  Henry  Viane,  and  Cottington.*     The  latter  urged  the  King  to 
anake  liimself  entirely  absolute,  like  the  monarchs  of  Fra;nce  bxxA 
•Spain  ;   and  their  counsel  was  most  congenial  to  his  indinationa, 
iBut  the  ioanet  were  not  opposed  to  a  paniament,  provided  it  waia 

*  Hi^lkm,  I^  MS;  OnisokkTS. 
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entirely  submissive ;  and  as  it  now  became  plainly  impossible  to- 
conduct  the  government  without  the  regular  constitutional  supplies, 
their  proposal  that  a  parliament  should  be  called  was  agreed  upon. 
It  was  the  influence  of  Wentworth  (now  created  Earl  of  Strafford, 
January,  1640)  which  induced  the  King  to  come  to  this  determi- 
nation ;  for,  said  the  earl,  if  his  majesty  made  trial  once  more  of 
the  ancient  and  ordinary  way,  he  would  leave  his  people  without 
excuse  if  that  should  feil,  and  have  wherewithal  to  justify  himself 
to  God  and  the  world,  if  he  should  be  forced,  contrary  to  his 
inclinations,  to  use  extraordinary  means,  rather  than  that,  through 
the  peevishness  of  some  factiouB  spirit,  to  suffer  his  state  and 
government  to  be  lost.* 

32.  Meeting  of  the  Short  Parliament.  Immediately  after  giving 
this  advice,  Strafford  returned  to  Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant,  called 
a  parliament,  obtained  a  large  supply,  and,  in  April,  returned 
again  to  England.  It  was  vainly  hoped  that  the  example  of  the 
Irish  parliament  would  be  followed  by  that  of  England.  The 
elections  had  gone  off  quietly ;  and  on  the  13th  of  April  the  King 
opened  the  two  houses  in  person;  but  with  a  brief  and  ungracious 
speech.  He  called  upon  them  to  grant  him  an  ample  and  speedy 
The  Com.  supply ;  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  justice  of  hi 
S°wcret  cause,  he  exhibited  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Scots  to 
dJ^TSith  t^e  King  of  France.  But  Pym,  Hampden,  Lords  Say, 
the  Scot*.  Bedford,  Essex,  and  Holland,  and  all  the  popular  leaders, 
had  been  holding  secret  meetings  in  London  with  the  Scottish 
agents,  and  the  Commons,  therefore,  took  no  notice  of  the  letter, 
what  they  were  determined  upon  was — to  give  their  whole  and 
undivided  attention  to  the  national  grievances.  Yet,  they  were 
"  as  fevourably  disposed  towards  the  King's  service,  and  as  little 
influenced  by  their  many  \^Tongs,  as  any  man  of  ordinary  judgment 
could  expect,"t  and  they  cautiously  abstained  from  aU  violent  and 
intemperate  expressions,  even  going  so  £Eir  as  to  reprove  a  member  • 
for  calling  ship  money  an  abomination.  By  the  advice  of  Pym^ 
they  divided  their  grievances  into  three  heads;  innovations  in 
religion,  invasions  of  private  property  by  illegal  impositions,  and 
breaches  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  in  the  King's  commanding 
the  speaker  to  adjourn  the  house  without  its  consent,  and  in 
punishing  members  for  their  conduct  in  parliament.  J 
wttfSSt  J  Eudyard,  Waller,  Lord  Digby,  and  others  more  con- 
nrtenuicM  spicuous  aftcrwards,  followed  up  this  advice  by  vigorous^ 
speeches,    and  the  Commons  immediately  appointed  ». 

*  Quoted  by  Hallam,  I.,  sotf.  f   Hallsm,  I..  6O0L 

t  See  the  Speech  in  Fonter's  Lives,  III.,  80-i  lO. 
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committee  to  confer  with  the  lords  on  all  these  subjects.  Tha 
grave  and  determined  aspect  which  the  Commons  thus  showed^, 
alarmed  the  King,  and  at  his  earnest  entreaty  the  Lords  resolved 
that  supplies  ought  to  precede  the  redress  of  grievances.  But  the 
Commons  instantly  declared  that  this  proceeding  was  a  breach  of 
p^vilege ;  and  while  the  two  houses  were  discussing  the  point,  the 
King  sent  a  message  demanding  of  the  Commons  whether  they 
would  grant  a  supply  or  not.  Vehement  debates  followed,  during 
which  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  secretary,  said  that  if  parliament 
would  grant  twelve  subsidies  (^50,000),  the  King  would  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  ship  money  for  ever.  This  proposition  only 
increased  the  heat  of  the  debate ;  Pym  and  Hampden  objected 
to  it,  as  recognising  the  legality  of  ship  money ;  Hyde  proposed 
that  the  house  should  resolve  to  grant  a  supply  without 
naming  the  amount ;  on  which  Yane  said,  that  the  King  would 
accept  of  no  less  than  twelve  subsidies.  Next  day  (May  5th)^ 
the  King  rashly  dissolved  the  parliament.*  The  same  evening 
Charles  bitterly  regretted  his  precipitancy,  and  said  that 
Yane  had  no  authority  for  the  statement  he  had  made. 
Herbert,  the  attorney-general,  however,  had  confirmed 
Yane's  words  in  the  parliament;  and  the  King's  well-  wiiihiTe». 
known  hatred  of  parliaments    prevents   us  from  ffiving  SitCoat 

1  •  j'^    i»        1.1  •  1.        'n   'I  -A.    J         TT      conditions. 

nim  any  credit  for  this  regret ;  if  it  ever  existed.  He 
immediately  issued  a  declaration,  charging  the  Commons  with 
insolence  and  audacity,  in  traducing  his  government,  accusing  hi» 
ministers,  and  ofiering  a  supply  to  him  by  way  of  bargain  and 
contract,  "  as  if  kings,"  said  the  declaration,  "  were  bound  to  give 
an  account  of  their  regal  actions,  and  of  their  manner  of  govern- 
ment, to  their  subjects  assembled  in  parliament.'*  The  unconsti- 
tutional practice  of  committing  to  prison  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members,  and  searching  their  houses  for  papers,  was  renewed^, 
and  the  King  having  again  broken  loose  from  the  restraints  of  law» 
returned  to  despotism  a  little  more  anxious,  but  as  reckless  and  as 
haughty  as  before  the  attempt  he  had  just  made  to  quit  it.f 

32.    The  Scots  renew  the  War :  The  Pacification  of  Ripon. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Short  Parliament  plainly  manifested  to  all 
the  King's  subjects  his  mortal  antipathy  to  any  assembly 
that  was  not  entirely  submissive.     The  necessity  of  some  of 'a 
great  change  became  the  common  theme;   so  general  a 
defection  in  the  kingdom  had  not  been  known  in  the  memory  or 
any;   and,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  establishing  a  republic 

*  Guizot's  Eng.  Bev.,  80.       f  Ibid,  80. 
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began  to  be  talked  about.  Encouraged  bj  this  stute  of  public 
feeling,  and  by  the  popular  leaders  with  whom  they  kept  up  a 
•constant  communication,  the  Scots  crossed  the  Tweed  (August 
2l6t,  1640),  and  beat  the  first  troops  which  were  sent  against 
4^en\  them  at  Newbum  (August  28th).  Charles  was  surprised 
^e'^  at  this  defeat;  and  as  he  had  now  too  much  reason  to 
%  njai  army.  ^istTust  the  fidelity  of  his  forces,  he  ordered  them  to  retreat 
into  Yorkshire,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  northern  metro*- 
polis.  He  fell  into  a  profound  despondency;  every  day  brought 
iiim  some  news  of  his  weakness.  Money  was  wanting,  and  the  old 
means  of  raising  it  no  longer  answered ;  the  soldiers  deserted  in 
whole  bands ;  they  murdered  those  officers  whom  they  suspected 
bi  popery;  the  people  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
impatient  for  the  result  which  was  now  inevitable ;  and  tiie  Scott 
ijorresponded  with  those  around  him,  even  in  his  own  house.* 
Afraid  of  the  energetic  counsels  of  Strafibrd,  who  had  assumed  this 
command  of  the  army,  he  summoned  a  great  council  of  peers,  t^ 

meet  him  at  York  (September  24th),  as  the  only  altema^ 
«oan%  oi  tive  of  a  parliament.  Such  an  assembly  as  this  had  not 
MMmMef    been  summoned  since  the  feudal  ages,  and  was  altogether 

obsolete  and  out  of  place ;  and  two  petitions,  one  iroiti 
London,  and  the  other  from  twelve  peers,  protested  agdnst  it,  and 
solicited  the  assembling  of  a  parliament.  Even  his  own  coun^ 
Bellors  urged  him  to  call  another  parliament,  and  at  last  h^ 
acquiesced,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  one 'to  assemble  on  the  Sri, 
bf  November.  By  the  advice  of  the  council  of  peers,  he  then 
resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Scots,  and  sixteen  pe^?s,  all 
of  them  inclined  to  the  popular  party,  were  charged  to  proceed  to 
Bipon,  and  there  meet  the  Scottish  commissioners.  Afber  soiM 
days,  Charles,  having  no  other  resource,  agreed  to  the  dishonour<- 
iible  Pacification  of  Bipon,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  both  th^ 
Scots,  as  well  as  the  English  army,  should  be  kept  on  foot  at  iM 
King's  expense.  He  i^en  proceeded  to  London,  and  '^  awaited  in 
feartul  suspense  the  meeting  of  parliament."  f 

*  The  Earis  of  Bedford,  Estex,  and  Warwick,  the  Lords  Holland,  8a^,  and  Brook,  «id 
Sampden.  pym,  St.  John,  and  others,  still  continued  to  meet  the  Soots  oommissioneMi 
at  Broughton  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Say,  at  Eawsl«^,  in  Noribainpto» 
shire,  and  at  Pym's  house  in  London.    (Eorster's  Lives,  III.,  120.) 

t  Ouisot'i  Bng.  Ber.,  b3^86  i  HaUam,  L,  610-61S. 
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:8iWTio]^  in.— FROM  THE  ASSEMBLINa  OF  THE  LONd 
PAELIAMEISTT,  TO  THE  BEGINNINQ  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR    1640-1642. 

34.    Temper  and  Disposition  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  the 
f)eginning  of  the  Session.    The  unprejudiced  student,  who  has 
-carefully  studied  the  history  of  Charles's  reign  hitherto,  will  readily 
.jadmit  that  some  new  securities  for  the  preservation  of  English 
liberty,  more  effective  than  any  which  comd  be  found  in 
the  existing  laws,  were  now  absolutely  indispensable.     All  o^^^j. 
liie  limits  which  the  ancient  statutes  had  placed  upon  the  S^for 
power  of  the  crown,  and  which  the  King  had  acknow- 
ledged in  some  respects  in  the  the  Petition  of  Eight,  had  been  so 
repeatedly  transgressed,  that  the  Commons  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  derision,  if  they  had  again  purchased  their  confir- 
mation by  grants  of  supplies.     The  Bang  had,  by  a  casuistry  of  his 
-own,  set  at  defiance  all  laws,  so  that  some  essential  change  in  the 
l)alance  of  government  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  ministers  who  had  encouraged  him  in  his  unlavrftd 
-And  oppressive  government,  a  necessary  act  of  justice.   These  were 
the  opinions  of  almost  all  political  men  at  the  time  when  the  Long 
Parliament  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall  (November  3rd,  1640). 
Charles  proceeded  to  the  opening  of  this  famous   assembly, 
imattended  by  the  usual  pomp  and  procession,  and  his  speech  from 
tiie  throne  was  short,  but  conciliatory.    Yet  the  few  words  he 
Tittered  gave  offence.     He  demanded  the  removal  of  the  rebels, 
meaning  the  Scots,  who  were  in  close  alliance  with  the  popular 
party ;  but  such  was  his  desire  to  please,  that  he  apologised  for 
laving  used  the  offensive  word.     The  Commons  heard  him  with 
43old  respect,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  work  which  their  leaders 
had  marked  out,  and  which  they  divided  under  the  three 
^great  heads  of — ^the  investigation  of  abuses;  the  adoption  Sf^^^SLa 
of  remedies ;  and  the  punishment  of  delinquents.    Each     ^* 
member  had  brought  with  him  a  petition  from  his  town  or  county, 
and  after  reading  it,  took  it  as  the  text  of  his  speech,  so  that  all  the 
.  ^acts  of  tyranny,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  were  passed  in  review, 
z:Bjid  condemned.     As  il  the  reading  of  these  petitions  did  nc* 
.«uflBciently  reveal  the  whole  course  of  evil  government  whidi 
^Charles  and  his  ministers  had  exercised  for  so  many  years,  forty 
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committees  were  appointecf  to  inquire  into  abuses,  and  to  receive 
the  complaints  of  the  people  who  came  in  bands  daily  to  the  parlia- 
ment, bringing  complaints  from  every  town  and  district  in 
England.  For  during  the  late  elections,  Hampden  and  Fym  had 
ridden  through  every  county,  to  excite  the  people  to  send  petitions 
and  state  their  grievances.*  The  power  oi  these  committees  was 
unlimited,  and  even  members  of  the  privy  council  were  summoned 
before  them,  to  answer  for  the  aavice  they  had  given  in  the 

council.  Every  agent  of  the  crown,  of  whatever  rank,  was 
quent?are  marked  by  the  name  of  "  delinquent,"  and  a  list  of  thein 
SS.    ?"   drawn  up  for  every  county ;  even  those  who  had  taken 

part  in  any  monopolies,  were  declared  unworthy  of  sitting 
in  parliament,  and  the  members  so  condemned  immediately 
excluded.  The  determined  manner  in  which  the  Long  Parliament 
thus  proceeded,  struck  the  servants  of  the  crown  with  dismay,  and 
the  royal  authority  was  at  once  powerless  and  motionless.f  The 
King,  who  was  so  much  indebtect  to  the  Catholics,  both  of  England 
and  Ireland,  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  him  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Scots,  was  compelled  to  banish  them  from  his 
court  and  the  army ;  to  deprive  them  of  arms ;  to  expel  the  priests 
from  the  realm;  and  when  one  Goodman,  a  priest,  had  been 
condemned  to  death,  he  humbled  himself  so  much  as  to  petition 
the  Commons  to  allow  him  to  pardon  the  man.J 

35.  Impeachment  and  Arrest  of  8tra£ford  and  Land.  The  Earl 
of  Strafford  had  foreseen  this  explosion,  and  had,  therefore, 
entreated  the  King  to  dispense  with  his  attending  parliaments 
But  Charles  being  very  earnest  for  his  coming,  commanded  him  to 
attend,  and  promised  him  the  fullest  protection.  Strafford,  how- 
ever, still  hesitated,  but  finding  that  his  attendance  was  inevitable, 
he  set  out  from  Yorkshire,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  10th  of 
I^ovember,  determined  to  accuse  the  popular  leaders  of  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  Scots  the  very  next  day.  But  Pym 
and  his  friends  were  aware  of  the  blow  he  was  about  to  strike,  and 
they  resolved  to  strike  first.  On  the  11th,  the  Commons  debated 
with  closed  doors.  Pym  suddenly  rose,  and  impeached  the  earl  or 
high  treason ;  his  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  followed 
by  three  hundred  members,  he  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  laid  the  impeachment  formally  before  them.  At  that 
moment  Strafford  was  with  the  king ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  or 
Pym's  proceeding,  he  hastened  to  the  house.  As  he  was  going  to 
his  seat,  the  members,  who  were  then  consulting  upon  the  impeach- 

•  TonteiH LivM,  IIL,  its.      f  Ouiiot's  Bng.  Ber.,  M.      X  Lingurd,  X.,  4,  Note*. 
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ment,  ordered  him  to  withdraw.  An  hour  afterwards  he  was 
recalled,  informed  that  the  Lords  had  accepted  his  impeachment, 
and  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 

This  sudden  arrest  was  the  master  stroke  of  the  time;  and 
every  resolution  of  the  Commons  took  the  shape  of  action 
from  that  day.  Secretary  Windebank  and  lord-keeper  mintlte™ 
Finch  were  proceeded  against,  but  they  escaped,  the  first  to  ^ 
'France,  the  other  to  Holland;  the  judges  were  bound  to  give 
enormous  securities  for  their  appearance  before  parliament  to 
receive  judgment,  and  Sir  Eobert  Berkeley,  who  had  been  a  chief 
instrument  in  supporting  the  lawfulness  of  ship  money,  was 
publicly  arrested  while  presiding  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  impeachment  of  Laud,  the  Commons 
resolved  that  convocation  had  no  authority  to  bind  either  laity  or 
clergy  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  so  condemned  the 
new  church  canons  which  Laud  had  caused  convocation  to  sanction 
in  the  previous  year.  But  they  further  resolved,  that  thtse  canons 
were  injurious  to  the  crown,  the  parliament,  and  the  subject. 
Denzil  Holies  then  impeached  the  archbishop  of  high  treason  at 
the  bar  of  the  Lords;  and  Laud  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

36.  Laws  enacted  to  Reform  Political  Abuses.  Having  thus 
secured  the  punishment  of  delinquents,  the  Commons  turned  their 
attention  to  the  reformation  of  abuses ;  voting  daily,  in  the  mean- 
time, such  suppilies  as  would  provide  for  the  government's  necessi- 
ties'for  each  day  only.  But  they  granted  the  Scots  £300,000  as 
an  indemnity  and  recompense,  for  their  assistance  in  compelling 
the  King  to  call  the  parliament,  and  kept  up  both  the  English  and 
Scottish  army,  at  a  cost  of  \£80,000  per  month. 

The  long  intermission  of  parliaments  was  the  first  abuse  attacked 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  because  it  was  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  excesses  which  had  troubled  the  country  for  the  last  eleven 
years. 

A  statute  of  Edward  III.  had  already  provided  that  parliament  should  be 
held  "  every  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.       But  this  enactment  had  seldom  been 
respected.      The    Triennial  Bill  was  therefore  passed,   enacting  that  every 
parliament  should  be  ipso  facto  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  three  ^^^ 
years  from  the  first  day  of   its  session.       That  the  chancellor,  or  Triennial 
Keeper  of  the  great  seal,   should  issue  writs  for  the  election  and  ^^ 
meeting  of  a  new  parliament  within  three  years  from  the  dissolution  of  the  last, 
under  pain  of  losing  his  office,  and  fiirther  punishment.     That,  in  case  he  &iled 
to  do  this,  the  peers  should  assemble  in  Westminster  and  summon  a  parliament ; 
ithat,   if  the  peers  neglected,  then  the  sheriffs  were  to  cause  the  elections 
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to  be  made ;  and,  if  these  last  failed,  the  electors  themselves  were  to  choose  their 
representatives.     And  no  future  parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  or  adjourned^ 
without  its  own  consent,  in  less  than  fifty  days  from  the  opening  of  its  session. 
The  passing  of  this  act  was  welcomed  by  the  nation  with  bonfires,  and  every: 
mark  of  joy  (January,  1641). 

After  laying  this  solid  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  such  laws  as  they 
might  deem  necessarv,  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  cut  away  the 
Shipmonej  ^^^^^  ^^a  recent  usurpations  of  the  crown.  They  passed  a  bill 
declared  declaring  ship  money  illegal,  and  annulling  the  judgment  against 
'^^"^  Hampden.  In  an  act  granting  the  King  tonnage  and  poundage,  they 
declared  that  no  subsidy,  custom,  impost,  or  other  charge  whatsoever,  can  be 
laid  upon  any  merchandise  imported  or  exported,  without  the  common  consent 
of  parliament. 

A  bill,  at  first  brought  in  for  the  regulation  of  the  Star  Chamber,  was  changed' 
f    for  one  abolishing  it  altogether.      It  abolished  all  exercise  of  juris-* 
the  8tar"°      diction,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  by  the  Privy  Council  as  well  as- 
Sd'tfiSh       *^  ^^^^  Chamber.     Persons  charged  with  ofiiences  might,  however, 
CommiMioa    still  be  examined  and  committed,  but  they  were  to  have  their  writ  of 
Oourt,  Ae.       Habeas  Corpus  granted,  and  only  three  days  were  to  elapse  before^ 
the  person  was  to  be  brou^t  before  the  regular  courts,  and  to  have  his  cause* 
certified  as  legal  or  not.    This  act  also  abolished  the  High  Commission  Courts 
the  Council  of  the  North,  the  Court  of  the  President  ancf  Council  of  Wales  and 
the  Welsh  Marches,  with  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  County 
Palatine  of  Chester ;  courts  which  had  grown  out  of  the  despotic  temper  of  the 
Tudors,  and  which  had,  under  various  pretexts,  deprived  one-third  of  England 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Common  Law.     Another  act  remedied  the  abuses  in  ther 
Stannary  Courts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  others  retrenched  the  vexatious  pre- 
rogatives of  purveyance,  and  took  away  that  of  compulsory  knighthood,  and  - 
one  of  greater  importance  put  an  end  to  a  fruitful  source  of  oppression,  by 
determining  forever  the  extent  of  the  royal  forests,  according  to  their  boundaries, 
in  the  20  James  I.     Amongst  these  beneficial  acts  of  this  parliament  was  another, 
not  passed  during  this  first  period  of  the  session,  but  after  the  King^s  return  fronk 
Scotland ;  which  declared  that  no  one  ought  to  be  impressed  or  forced  to  go 
▲oi  AffftiDft     ^"^  °^  '^^  country  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  the  wars,  except  in  times  of 
mintary         sudden  invasion,  or  they  were  otherwise  bound  by  the  tenure  of  their 
impresMntn  .  jj^jj^jg  ^^^  possessions.     Whilst  this  bill  was  passing  through  the 
house,  the  King,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  condemned  it  as  an  invasion  ^ 
his  prerogative,  on  which  both  houses  remonstrated,  declaring  that,  for  the 
crown  or  any  one  else  to  interfere  with  any  parliamentary  proceeding  was  a 
breach  of  privilege,   which  law  of  privilege  has  ever  since  been  carefully 
respected. 

When  we  compare  these  statutes  thus  enacted  by  the  Long 
Parliament  with  our  ancient  laws  and  history,  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  made  no  material  changes  in  our  constitution,  as  it  had 
been  established  and  recognised  under  the  house  of 
Si!!iee  Plantagenet.  For  the  Triennial  Bill  even  did  not  go  so 
c^Vtita.  £&r  as  the  provision  of  Edward  lU.,  which  enacted  thai; 
^Ifi^J^  parliament  should  be  assembled  annually;  the  Court  of 
^'^^^'  Star  Chamber  could  not  trace  its  legal  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  Tudor  period ;  the  High  Commission  Coiurt  was  an  off-set  of  thi» 
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royal  supremacy  established  at  the  Beformation ;  the  impositiona 
on  merduuadise  were  plainly  illegal,  and  of  no  long  usage ;  and 
ship  money  was  a  flagrant  stretch  of  power,  without  even  a  pretext 
of  right.  So  that  the  monarchy  lost  nothing  that  it  had  anciently 
possessed  by  these  enactments,  and  the  balance  of  the  constitutioD 
was  rather  restored  than  changed,  its  languid  frame  was  renovated^ 
Had  t^e  period  seemed  to  be  almost  a  new  birth  of  liberty.  The 
Qonstitution,  in  short,  was  formed  into  that  shape  in  which  we 
now  see  it,  and  from  1641,  we  must  date  the  full  le^  establishment 
of  our  civil  and  political  principles.* 

37.  Dispntas  in  Parliament  concerning  Religions  Abases.  All 
these  measures  of  political  reformation  were  unanimously  concurred 
in^by  both  houses ;  but  from  the  very  first  day  an  utter  diversity 
of  opinions  and  wishes  regarding  rehgious  matters  was  apparent*. 
There  were  i^ee  religious  parties  at  this  time : 

(i)  The  High  Church  Episcopalians,  headed  by  Laud  and  Wren : 

(2)  The  Moderate  Episcopalians,  led  by  Usher  and  Williams,  who  advocated 
a  moderate  Episcopacy,  in  which  the  bishop  should  simply  be  a  sort  of  president 
of  collie  of  presbyters,  acting  always  with  their  concurrence  :  and 

(3)  The  Root  and  Branch  Party,  entirely  opposed  to  Episcopacy,  and  in 
close  union  with  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  latter  party,  a  petition  from  the  city  of 
London,  with  15,000  signatures,  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  (December  11th,  1640),  demanding  the  entire  abolition 
of  Episcopacy ;  which  was  received  so  favourably,  that  those  who 
bote  a  good  affection  to  the  church  were  startled.     This  gave  rise  to 
the  first  difference  that  was  expressed  in  parliament.     Digby  and 
EalMand  opposed  the  petition,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment 
nineteen  petitions  arrived  from  various  counties,  signed,  it  is  said,, 
l^more  than  100,000  persons,  recommending  the  main- 
tenance of  episcopal  govemment.f      The  Presbyterians  ncft"*^^**" 
were  thus  very  far  from  having  the  nation  on  their  side,  ^^^'*^' 
the  majority  being  in  fiivour  of  a  moderate  Episcopacy,  in  which 
ibs  prelates  should  be  abridged  of  "  that  coercive  jurisdiction  and 
.  temporal  power  by  which  they  had  forfeited  the  reverence  due  to- 
their  function,  as  well  as  that  absolute  authority  over  presbyters, 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  customs  of  the  primitive^ 
church."     The  Presbyterians,  therefore,  proposed  declaring 
all  ecclesiastics  incapable  of  any  civil  function,  and  exclud-  IT^SISL 
ing  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  (March) ;  and,  ^m  ^ 
in  order  to  induce  the  Commons  to  adopt  it,  they  promised  ^'^      ^ 
to  go  no  further  than  this,  and  it  was  on  this  condition  alone  that- 

*  Hallam,  I.,  519-520.      t  Ibid,  I^  S85,  Notes ;  Guizot'i  Eng.  Ber.,  96. 
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Hampden  obtained  Lord  Falkland's  vote  in  fevour  of  it.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill.  Furious  at  this,  the  Presbyterians 
introduced  another  bill,  which  was  drawn  up  by  St.  John,  for  the 
utter  abolition  of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  chapters;  and  so 
boldly  was  it  supported,  that  it  was  read  twice  on  the  very  day  of 
its  introduction  (May  27th). 

But  the  Commons  not  only  attacked  the  bishops ;    they  also 

undertook  "  to  purge  the  church."  On  the  petition  of  the 
comroont  sufTcrers  and  their  firiende,  they  restored  to  their  livings 
to  "pa?(ce  ^  all  such  clergymen  as  had  been  deprived  on  the  ground  of 

nonconformity ;  and  they  called  to  their  bar  all  ministers 
denounced  as  "  scandalouSf*  i,e,,  those  who  were  openly  immoral, 
or  who  had  shown  zeal  in  observing  the  ceremonies  put  forth  by 
Laud.  On  their  own  sole  authority,  without  even  informing  the 
Lords,  they  sent  commissioners  into  the  counties  to  take  away  all 
images,  crucifixes,  altars,  and  other  relics  of  popery  (January  23rd), 
within  churches  or  without  (the  beautiful  crosses  at  CJharing  and 
Cheap  fell  at  this  time) ;  and  these  commissioners  sanctioned  by 
their  presence  the  popular  passions  which  had  already  broken  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lords,  learning  that  the  Independents  had 
publicly  resumed  their  meetings,  summoned  their  leaders  to  the 
bar,  and  reproved  them ;  and  they  issued  an  order  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  according  to  law  (January).  These 
dissensions  of  opinion  with  regard  to  religious  matters  impeded 
fkjhi«m  the  progress  of  parliamentary  business ;  the  Hydes,  the 
Jj^jf^  Falklands,  the  Hertfords,  and  the  Southamptons  were 
^^^''  alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  democracy  which  was 
thus  displayed ;  "  attached  to  the  venerable  church  of  the  English 
B«formation,  they  were  loth  to  see  the  rashness  of  some  prelates 
avenged  by  her  subversion,  or  a  few  recent  innovations  repressed 
by  incomparably  more  essential  changes  ;"*  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  of  1641,  they  finally  seceded  from  the  popular  party. 
38.  The  Army  Plot.  These  symptoms  of  misunderstanding 
between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  awakened  the  most  pleasing 
anticipations  in  the  King's  mind,  and  he  began  to  cherish  the 
hope  of  again  being  able  to  give  law  to  his  opponents.  Under  the 
advice  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  he  had  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Lords  Bedford,  Say,  Essex,  and  the  popular  leaders,  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  privy  council,  and  proposals  were  further 
made  for  appointing  Pym  chancellor  of  the  excnequer;  Hampden, 
^utor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;   Holies,  secretary  of  state ;  and  St. 

*  Hillim,  I.,  688. 
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John,  attorney-general.  But  these  communications  were  not 
carried  on  with  any  hopes  of  success  by  either  party,  and,  j^^  Qneen 
whilst  they  were  proceeding,  other  proposals  reached  the  SUJSSSnt 
King  far  more  adapted  to  his  feelings.  Discontent  had  ^^theanny 
spread  in  the  army ;  the  Queen,  who  was  perpetually  meddling  in 
public  affairs,  and  leading  Charles  astray,  heard  of  it,  and 
established  a  correspondence  with  the  malcontents.  At  her 
instigation  they  drew  up  a  petition,  which  Charles  was  persuaded 
to  sign  and  approve  of.  This  petition  was  as  menacing  to  the 
parliainent  as  the  petitions  which  the  Commons  daily  received 
were  to  the  crown  and  the  church.  It  stated  the  many  valuable 
<5oncessions  which  the  King  had  made  to  the  people,  adverted  to 
the  riotous  assemblages  which  had  lately  attempted  to  control  the 
sovereign  and  the  parliament,  and  prayed  that  the  army  might 
march  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  King  and  the 
two  houses. 

But  the  vigilance  of  the  patriots  detected  this  project,  and  their 
promptitude  defeated  it.     JPym,  who  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  watch  the  safety  of  the  two  houses,  had  his 
spies    everywhere ;     Goring,    one  of  the    conspirators,  ^he  army 
revealed  the  whole  plot  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,   and  JltJangea 
although  the  petition  had  not  been  presented,  and  nothing  SSdemte 
had  been  done  to  advance  the  project,  the  King's  signa-  Jf^tbe 
ture,  and  his  known  approval  of  the  scheme,  proved  fatal  ^^^\ 
to  all  further  negotiations  between  him  and  the  popular  leaders. 
From  that  moment,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  their  colleagues,   who 
had  hitherto  discountenanced  extreme  measures,  united  themselves 
closely  to  the  fanatical  Presbyterians,  the  only  party  of  whose 
•co-operation  they  were  sure,  whose  devotion  was  inexhaustible, 
who  alone  had  fixed  principles,  ardent  passions,  a  revolution  to 
nccomplish,  and  a  popular  force  to  accomplish  it  with.     The  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  May,  removed  the  only  man  from  the 
popular  ranks  whom  Charles  liked  to  trust ;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  reflect,  that  had  the  King  only  ceased  to  listen  to  his  Queen 
«nd  her  friends,  who  were  always  mischievously  advising  him,  he 
would,   at  this  juncture,  have  escaped  the  exorbitant  demands 
which  were  afterwards   made  upon  him,    and  even   saved  his 
Avourite  Episcopacy.* 

39.  The  Trial  of  Strafford,  and  its  attendant  circnmstances. 
Clarendon  states  that  the  Kong's  chief  end  in  entering  into  these 
negotiations  with  the  popular  leaders,  was  to  save  the  life  of 

*  Guizot's  Eng.  Bev.,  08-100 ;  Hallam,  I.,  639,  Note ;  Lingard,  X.,  34. 
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Strafford,  and  to  preserve  the  church  from  ruin ;  and  that  the 
determination  of  the  popular  leaders  to  proceed  against  the  earl 
led  Charles  to  break  off*  the  negotiations.*  But  this  statement  ig 
unsupported  by  any  evidence ;  neither  Pym  nor  Hampden  were 
opposed  to  the  church ;  and  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations,  was  the  discovery  of  the  anny  plot.  The  trial 
of  Strafford,  therefore,  began  soon  after  these  unfortunate  att^mpta 
at  reconciliation  (March  22nd).  The  whole  House  of  Commons 
was  present  to  support  the  impeachment ;  and  with  them  sat,  for 
the  same  purpose,  commissioners  from  Ireland  and  Scotland* 
Eighty  peers  acted  as  judges,  the  bishops  absenting  themselves, 
according  to  the  old  custom  in  trials  of  life  or  death.  Westminster 
Hall  had  been  fitted  up  for  this  great  trial ;  the  greatest,  indeed, 
in  English  history,  excepting  the  equally  memorable  one  (£ 
Warren  Hastings,  in  the  same  place,  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 
Mo4ein  ^^h®  King  a-n^  Queen  sat  in  a  closed  gallery,  above  the 
Zm"^ '*  peers,  who  had  the  Commons  on  either  side  ;  and  around, 
conducted.  ^^  galleries  and  on  raiised  st«ps,  were  the  spectators. 
Each  morning,  at  nine,  the  prisoner  was  brought  by  water  from 
the  Tower ;  when  he  entered,  he  made  three  obeisances  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  the  high  steward,  kn»lt  at  the  bar,  then  rose  and 
bowed  to  the  lords  on  his  right  and  left.  Two  hundred  trainband* 
formed  his  daily  body-guard,  and,  at  the  King's  urgent  request,, 
the  axe  was  not  carried  before  him.  Thirteen  managers,  of  whom 
Pym  was  chief,  opened  the  proceedings  with  some  definite  charge ; 
their  witnesses  were  then  examined  upon  oath ;  after  which  the 
court  adjourned  for  half  an  hour,  that  Strafford  might  have  tiriie 
to  advise  with  his  counsel,  who  sat  behind  him.  When  the  court 
resumed,  Strafford  spoke  in  his  defence,  and  produced  his  witnesses, 
who,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  were  not  examined  upon 
oath.  The  managers  then  spoke  to  the  evidence,  and  the  prisonfer 
was  remanded  to  the  Tower.  Thus  the  proceedings  went  on  for 
thirteen  days. 

The  articles  against  hjm  amounted  to  eight  and  twenty,  all  of  which  had 
been  given  to  him  three  weeks  before,  that  he  might  prepare  his  answers. 
Three  of  these  articles  charged  him  with  treason,  the  others  with  acts  and 
words  which,  though  not  treasonable  separately,  yet,  in  the  ag^egate, 
oUnres.  amounted  to  what  may  be  called  accumulative  treason^  l^causc  they 
proved  in  him  a  fixed  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  country.  This  latter  charge  was  the  great  object  of  ^e 
Cpmmons,  who  undertook  to  show  that,  "no  matter  with  what  motive,  iny 
actions  undertaken,   whi(ih  had  a  tendency  to  prove  destructive  to  the  stale, 

•  History  of  tho  Bebellion,  Book  III. 
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amounted,  in  legal  effect,  to  a  traitorous  design  against  the  sovereign.*  The 
proofs  by  which  this  tremendous  accusation  was  sustained,  were  deduced  from 
a  series  of  actions  which  extended  over  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  earl's 
public  functions. 

Af  president  of  the  council  of  the  norths  he  was  charged  with  having  procured 
powers  subversive  of  the  laws,  and  with  having  distinctly  announced  tyrannical 
intentions,  by  declaring  that  the  people  shoidd  find  *'  the  King's  little  finger 
heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  law." 

As  governor  of  Irdand^  he  was  accused  of  having  publicly  asserted  "  that 
the  Irish  were  a  conquered  nation,  and  that  the  King  might  do  with  them  as 
he  pleased."  He  was  charged  with  having  arrogated  an  authority  beyond 
what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  even  beyond  the  example  of 
.fonoer  viceroys;  that  he  had  billeted  soldiers  on  peaceable  inhabitants,  till  he 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  illegal  demands  ;  that  he  had  raised  an  army, 
and  offered  it  to  the  King  for  the  subjection  of  England ;  that  he  had,  of  his 
own  siuthority,  granted  monopolies,  appropriated  the  customs,  increased  the 
rates  on  mer<ihandise,  imprisoned  people  without  trial,  prevented  the  redress  of 
his  injustice  by  forbidding  any  one  to  leave  Ireland  without  his  special  licence, 
and  that  he  had  committed  numerous  acts  of  oppression  against  individuals  who 
were  personally  obnoxious  to  him. 

As  chief  minister  of  En^and^  he  was  charged  with  having  advised  the  King 
to  act  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  coin  base  money,  to  make  a  new  levy  of  ship 
mcmey,  and  generally  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  his  own  authority,  without  the 
intervention  of  parliament. 

Strafford  replied  to  all  these  charges  with  a  temper  and  eloquence 
which  extorted  praise  even  from  his  adversaries.  To  some  of 
them  he  opposed  warrants  from  the  King,  some  he  peremptorily 
denied,  and  others  he  sought  to  elude.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  it 
was  plain  that  the  managers  of  the  Commons  had  failed  in  much 
of  their  evidence,  and  popular  opinion  began  to  be  divided.  But, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  before  the  opening  of  that  day's  trial,  Pym 
tfuddenly  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
announced  a  communication  respecting  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  of 
Tital  importance.  The  doors  were  instantly  locked,  and  the 
veteran  leader  then  produced  a  paper,  containing  "  a  cojpy  of  notes 
taken  at  a  junto  of  the  privy  council  for  the  Scots  affairs,  about  the 
5th  of  May  last." 

These  were  notes  made  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  and  they 
had  been  placed  in  Pym's  hands  by  the  younger  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
who  had  discovered  them  in  his  father's  study,  and  they  ^^^^^ 
declared,  that  Strafford  had  said  to  the  King  that  his  discovered 
majesty,  having  tried  the  affection   of  his  people,  was  »f[jjp«*y 
absolved  'from  all  rule  of  government,  and  could  do  what 
his  power  would  admit,  and  be  acquitted  before  God  and  man ; 

•  Forster's  lives,  II.,  884, 
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and  that  he  had  an  army  in  Ireland  which  he  might  employ  "  to 
reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience." 

On  the  ground  of  this  advice,  Pym  then  moved,  that  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  Strafford  should  be  read  a  first  time,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  On  the  13th  the  notes  were  read  in  West- 
minster Hall,  immediately  before  the  earl  made  his  famous 
defence ;  on  the  day  following,  the  attainder  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  passed  on  the  21st.*  When  the  King  heard  of  this,  he 
renewed  his  former  offers  of  concession ;  and  a  plot  was  entered 
into  for  the  escape  of  Strafford  from  the  Tower.  The  army  plot 
before  mentioned  was  also  going  on,  and  the  King  offered  to 
Bedford  the  disposal  of  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  if  he  would 
save  the  life  of  tne  earl.  The  condition  was  accepted,  and  that 
nobleman  was  in  the  course  of  bringing  the  negotiation  to  a 
successful  issue,  when  he  unfortunately  died.  The  King  soon 
after  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Lord  Say,  it  is  said,  made  a  speech  which  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoner.  He  had  been  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  trial,  he  said,  and  could  not  condemn  the  earl  of  high  treason, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder  when  it 
should  be  brought  to  him.  But  that  Strafford,  he  continued,  was 
guilty  of  misdemeanours  was  evident,  and  for  these  he  should 
punish  him  by  exclusion  from  office  during  his  life.  This 
impnutou*  spocch,  uo  doubt,  was  well  meant,  but  it  was  ill  advised, 
to  Mve  the  and  when  Strafford  heard  of  it,  he  gave  himself  up  for 
**'  lost.     The  Commons  immediately  resented  it  as  a  flagrant 

violation  of  the  privilege  of  parliament ;  the  preachers  passionately 
declaimed  against  it  in  their  sermons  next  day,  which  was  Sunday 
(May  2nd),  and  on  the  Monday,  mobs  paraded  the  streets, 
insulting  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  King,  and 
shouting  "justice  I  justice ! ''  declaring  they  would  have  the  head 
of  Strafford  or  of  the  King.  At  this  crisis,  rjm,  who  had  reserved 
the  decisive  blow  till  now,  denounced,  from  his  place  in  the  house, 
the  plots  of  the  court  and  the  army  against  parliament  (May  3rd), 
Army  plot  ^D^  whilo  the  miuds  of  his  hearers  were  thus  wild  witii 
duoovertd.  terror  and  excitement,  he  proposed  a  protestation,  binding 
them  to  defend  their  religion  against  popery,  tneir  liberties  against 
despotism,  and  their  King  against  tne  enemies  of  the  nation. 
Every  member  present  (Edward  Hyde,  aftewards  Lord  Clarendon, 

*  It  {•  a  curioui  fact,  that  while  Hampden  opposed  the  paasing  of  th{i  attainder, 
Hyde  Mupported  it.    Falkland  also  supported  it  m  the  House  of  Lords    (See  Forster's 
HlttoricAl  Mud  Biognpbiokl  Eauju,) 
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being  the  second  name  on  the  paper)  signed  this  protestation,  and 
it  was  then  circulated  in  various  copies,  for  universal  signature, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  sensation  thus  created  was  felt 
everywhere  ;  the  popular  alarm  increased  daily ;  and  the  patriot 
leaders  took  advantage  of  it  to  achieve  a  still  more  memorable 
measure.  The  famous  bill  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  ..Actror 
parliament,  by  enacting  that  it  could  only  be  dissolved  by  {^Jpetuii 
its  own  consent,  was  hastily  brought  in  (May  6th),  sent  p*f"»«nent.- 
to  the  Lords  next  day,  and  presented  to  the  King  for  his  assent, 
tc^ether  with  the  bill  of  attainder  which  the  Lords  passed  on  the 
8th.  Charles,  stricken  with  consternation  at  the  discovery  of  the 
plots  for  overawing  the  parliament  by  the  army,  readily  assented 
to  this  revolutionary  measure,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was,  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  made  independent  of  the 
crown  and  the  people ;  and  which,  if  it  had  been  maintained, 
would  have  converted  the  government  into  "something  like  a 
Dutch  aristocracy."* 

The  terrible  bill  of  attainder  did  not  pass  the  Lords  without 
experiencing  some  impediments.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  trial, 
the  peers  had  voted  that  only  two  of  the  charges  were  proved ; 
Hiose  which  charged  the  earl  with  having  quartered  soldiers  upon 
people  without  lawful  cause,  and  with  having  imposed  of  his  own 
authority  an  illegal  oath  (against  the  covenant)  on  all  Scotsmen 
dwelling  in  Ireland.  But  when  they  appealed  to  the  judges  for 
their  judicial  opinion  on  these  points,  the  latter  answered 
unanimously,  that  Strafford  deserved  to  undergo  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  high  treason  by  law.  Proceeding  upon  this  strairord 
judicial  opinion,  the  Lords  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  »*'»in'ed- 
next  day  (May  8th),  voting  upon  the  articles  judicially,  and  not  as 
if  they  were  enacting  a  legislative  measure.  A  deputation  from 
ihe  Lords  carried  up  the  bill  to  the  King,  requesting  his  assent ; 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  mob  of  two  thousand  men,  most  of 
them  armed ;  and  the  King,  fearing  that  his  palace  would  be 
forcibly  broken  into,  reluctantly  promised  to  assent  to  the  bill  on 
Monday,  that  day  being  Saturday.  Before  this,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Strafford,  begging  the  his  letter 
King  to  assent  to  the  bill,  and  so  save  himself.  But  to'teKing. 
when  Carleton,  the  secretary  of  state,  went  to  the  Tower  (May 
10th),  and  told  the  earl  that  the  King  had  consented,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  surprise,  and  exclaimed,  "  Nolite  confidere  princibus 
et  filiiH  hominum,  quia  non  est  salus  in  illis." 

*  Hallam,  I.,  S32. 
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The  day  following,  the  King  made  a  last  effort  to  save  the 
earl's  life ;  but  it  was,  unfortunately,  like  the  rest  of  his  doings, 
mischievous  and  ill  advised.  Denzil  Holies,  whose  sister  Strafford 
had  married,  undertook  to  save  his  doomed  relative,  and  he 
wrought  on  so  many,  "  that  he  believed,  if  the  King's  party  had 
struck  into  it,  the  earl  might  have  been  saved."*  But  while 
this  negotiation  was  successftilly  advancing,  the  King  sent  & 
Charles',  letter  to  the  Lords  by  the  Prince  ctf  Wales,  requesting 
ftuempt*  to  them  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  to  that  of  perpetuid 
save  him.  imprisonment ;  yet  stating,  that  if  no  less  than  the  earl's 
life  could  satisiy  them,  he  would  say  "  fiat  justitia."  This  pitiable 
letter  he  wrote  at  the  Queen's  instigation,  who  was  afraid  that 
if  Strafford  were  saved  he  might  accuse  her.  She  also  caused  the 
King  to  add  that  disgraceful  postscript,  "  If  he  must  die,  it  were 
charity  to  reprieve  him  until  Saturday." 

Strafford's  death  was  now  certain ;  the  houses  read  the  letter 
twice,  and  without  noticing  the  cold  request  contained  in  the 
postscript,  ordered  the  execution  for  the  next  day  (May  12th). 
Laud  blessed  him  from  the  window  of  his  cell  as  he  passed ;  on 
the  scaffold  he  behaved  with  dignity  and  composure;  and  a£tee 
delivering  an  address  to  the  people,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 
and  perished  at  the  first  stroke.  The  people  displayed  their  joy 
by  lighting  bonfires,  and  demolishing  the  windows  of  those  who 
refused  to  illuminate. 

The  propriety  and  justic/O  of  Strafford's  punishment  will,  perhape, 
wg,  ever  be  questioned.    That  he  laboured  to  exalt  the  power 

eiJ^Kn*  of  the  crown  on  the  ruins  of  his  country,  is  proved  uj  the 
^""' '  letters  he  wrote  to  Laud ;  t  but  the  law  of  England  la 
silent  as  to  conspiracies  against  itself,  and  therein  lay  the  difficulty 
of  the  Commons.  Yet,  as  Pym  said,  in  his  famous  reply  to  the 
earl's  defence,  "To  alter  the  settled  frame  and  constitution  of 
government  is  treason  in  any  state.  The  laws  whereby  all  other 
parts  of  a  kingdom  are  preserved  would  be  very  vain  and  defective, 
if  they  had  not  a  power  to  preserve  themselves  ."J  That  which 
seems  to  have  decided  his  fate,  however,  was  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  judges.  With  regard  to  the  bill  of  attainder, 
Hallam  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  important  question,  whether 
great  crimes  against  the  commonwealth  may  not  justly  incur  the 
penalty  of  death  by  such  an  act  of  the  legislature,  such  crimes  not 
coming  within   the  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal,    or  under  the 

*  Burnet's  Own  Timet, Book  I.;  Lingard.X.,  38,  Note, 
t  See  Hallam't  Const.  Hist.,  L»  408.47S.       X  Fonter's  Lives,  III.«  18S. 
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provisions  of  any  known  law.  The  attainder  was  certainly  not 
justifiable,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  necessary ;  and  it 
wa0  certainly  not  necessary,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  ligbter  penalty 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  public  security.  This  question 
do^s  not  admit  of  a  demonstrative  answer ;  but  history  furnishes 
us  with  several  instances  in  which  banished  favourites  have 
retipued  after  a  short  exile,  and  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
adversaries.  The  parliament,  moreover,  entirely  distrusted  the 
King,  and,  for  this  reason,  objected  to  any  mitigated  penalty.  On 
the  other  hand,  Strafford  was  utterly  unpopular,  and  the  popular 
party  was  too  powerful  to  render  the  contingency  of  his  return  from 
.banishment  at  all  probable.  If,  then,  we  blame,  in  some  measure, 
th^  sentence  against  Strafford,  it  is  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  that 
of  the  laws  on  which  he  trampled,  and  of  the  liberty  which  he 
betrayed.     "  He  died  justly  before  God  and  man."* 

40.    The  King's  Journey  to  Scotland.    The  death  of  Strafford 
tended  in  no  degree  to  reconcile  the  King  and  the  Commons,  but 
rather  redoubled   their  distrust  of  his   intentions,  although  he 
soon  afterwards  assented  to  those  remedial  laws  which  have  been 
enumerated  in  a  previous  paragraph  (July  5th).     A  new  source  of 
'disquietude  was  suddenly  opened,  by  the  announcement  of  the 
King's    intention    to   visit    Scotland,   and  open    the    Northern 
Parliament,  and  by  the  public  preparations  which  the  Queen  was 
maiking  for  a  journey  to  the  continent.     The  Commons,  alarmed  at 
thes^  double  movements,  interposed  many  obstacles ;   but,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  Charles  set  out  on  his  journey  northward,  from 
which  he  entertained  great  hopes  of  obtaining  such  proofs  against 
the  popular  leaders,  as  would  convict  them  of  having  carried  on  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Scots.f    The  patriots,  however, 
watched  all  his  movements  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
jealousy;  and  a  committee  of  both  houses  was  appointed  attSled 
to  attend  him,  in  order,  as  was  pretended,  to  see  that  committee 
th^  articles  of  the  Pacification  of  xtipon  were  executed;     *'**** 
but  really  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  report  it  to  the  parliamentary 
committee,  which  sat  in  London  during  the  adjournment. 

What  further  induced  the  King  to  make  this  journey  was,  the 
formation  of  a  secret  party,  called  banders  and  plotters^  Banders 
under  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  the  members  of  which  had  ■'"<*  »•*>««" 
signed  a  bond  in  opposition  to  the  covenant,  and  opened  a  corrres- 
pondence  with  the  sovereign.     But  as  early  as  the  4th  of  June, 

*  Hallam,  I.,  524>3Q ;  Liugard,  X.>  26-30 ;  see  also  I^m's  Speech  in  Forster's  Live8» 
III.,  167- 182. 
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the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  covenant  leader,  had  intercepted  this 
correspondence,  and,  when  the  King  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  he 
found  the  Earl  in  prison.  He  was  resolved,  however,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Covenanters ;  and  he  conformed  to  their  worship^ 
attended  the  kirk  regidarly,  and  listened  to  their  interminably  long 
sermons.  He  also  admitted  them  to  the  privy  council,  lavished 
titles  and  honours  upon  them,  and  conceded  all  their  demands. 
The  But  in  the  midst  of  these  flair  shows,  Argyle  and  Hamilton, 

•Incident."  pretending  that  the  King  was  meditating  their  arrest  and 
assassination,  suddenly  escaped  to  Kinneil  Castle.  This  extra- 
ordinary event,  emphatically  called  "  The  Incident,"  caused  great 
excitement ;  and  all  that  transpired  to  explain  it  was,  that  Montrose 
had  secretly  quitted  his  prison,  and  revealed  to  the  King  certain 
machinations  which  these  two  noblemen  were  concocting,  and  had 
advised  their  arrest,  and  assassination  if  they  resisted.  Although 
the  King  vehemently  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  affair,  the 
Scottish  parliament  prevented  any  being  made ;  and  a  formal 
reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  release  of  Montrose,  and  the 
grant  of  higher  titles  to  Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  General  Leslie, 
who  was  made  Earl  of  Leven.  Hampden,  and  the  English  com- 
missioners, sent  a  full  account  of  all  these  things  to  London, 
Petri  or  where,  the  information  excited  afresh  the  fears  of  the 
th«p»triou  popular  leaders,   who  had  considered  that,    by  the  late 

Eacification  which  Charles  had  concluded  with  the  Scots,  in  which 
e  had  declared  them  to  be  ever  good  subjects,  their  former 
treasonable  correspondence  had  been  pardoned.  When  they  now 
saw  that  they  were  irremediably  compromised,  they  demanded,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament  (October  20th,  1641),. 
that  the  Earl  of  Essex,  commander  of  the  forces  south  of  the  Trent, 
should  grant  a  guard  for  the  safety  of  parliament.  In  the  midst 
of  this  agitation,  the  news  of  the  Irish  massacre  and  rebellion 
burst  upon  London,  and  excited  universal  terror  (November  Ist). 

41.  The  Irish  Rebellion.  Among  the  gentlemen  of  Kildare 
was  one  Roger  O'Moore,  of  Ballynagh,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
it«  origin  expelled  from  their  lands  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and 
udcapMt.  Mary,  and  their  sept  almost  exterminated  by  force  of 
arms.  The  hope  of  recovering  his  ancient  patrimony  led  him  into 
diff*erent  parts  of  Ireland,  to  exhort  the  natives  to  take  up  arms 
and  vindicate  their  rights.  He  sounded  the  disposition  of  the 
lords  of  the  Pale,  and  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  excited  the  more 
inflammable  passions  of  the  ancient  Irish.  The  latter  longed  for 
the  restoration  of  their  church  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  they^ 
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had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  protection  of  foreign 
princes  in  their  contests  against  their  English  oppressors.     The- 
Anglo-Irish,  also,  had  been  tormented  with  numerous  oppressions, 
especially  by  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  by  those  inquisitions  into 
l^eir  titles  which  the  Stuarts  had  instituted  for  the  purpose  oF 
depriving  them  of  their  lands.     They  were,  however,  opposed  to 
any  religious  revolution,  although  they  were  Catholics ;    because 
they  had  shared  in  the  ecclesiastical  plunder  which  marked  the 
establishment  of  the  reformed  church  in  Ireland ;  and  they  had,  in 
all  the  wars  which  followed,  constantly  adhered  to  the  English 
government.     Thus,   the  primary  causes   of  the  great  rebellion 
which  now  broke  out  lay  in  the  two  great  sins  of  the  English 
government :   the  penal  laws,  which  pressed  heavily  upon  these 
two  great  parties,   and  the  systematic  iniquity  which  despoiled 
them  of  their  possessions.*     It  could  hardly  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  these  people,  who  had  been  oppressed  for  so  many  years, 
should  miss  such  an  occasion  for  revolt  as  that  which  now  offered. 
The  Irish  chieftains  of  Ulster,  especially  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  the 
head  of  the  Tyrone  family,  and  Lord  Macguire,  of  InniskiUen, 
readily  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  O'Moore ;    while  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Pale  sought  to  attain  the  common  objects  by  appealing 
to  the  King,  whose  interests   and  necessities   at  that  juncture 
induced  him  to  listen  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  two  bills  to* 
be  passed  into  laws  in  the  Irish  parliament: — the  one  Nejfoti*. 
confirming  the  possession  of  lands  which  had  been  held  bSiJeen 
uninterruptedly  for  sixty  years ;   the  other  renouncing  all  the*fd55J^* 
claims  of  the  crown  founded  on  Strafford's  inquisitions.  "»«**»>«•• 
The  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  which  they  also  demanded,  was^ 
left  to  a  secret  negotiation  which  Charles  was  then  carrying  on 
through  the  Earls  of  Antrim  and  Ormond,  for  the  purpose  oF 
securing  the  8,000  troops  which  Strafford  had  lately  raised,   for 
service  in  England.     The  lords  justices,  Borlase  and  Parsons,  wha 
were  then  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Ireland  during  the 
absence  of  Strafford's  successor,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  were  too 
much  attached  to  the  English  parliament,  to  allow  these  bills  to  be 
passed;  they  prorogued  parliament  (August  7th,  1641),  and  before 
the   next  session   opened   (November   1st),   the  general  The  plot 
conspiracy  was  accidentally  disclosed  to  them,  at  Dublin,  ^e*^«*- 
the  evening  before  the  castle  was  to  have  been  surprised  (October 
22nd).     Macguire  and  others  were  arrested ;  but  O'Moore  and 
the  leading  conspirators  escaped. 

*  Hallam,  II.,  551 ;  Lingard,  X.,  42;  Moore's  Ireland,  IV.,  319-220. 
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O'Neil,  ignorant  of  this  discovery,  rose  on  the  appointed  day, 
Firdtrifing  ^^^  ''oon  made  himself  master  of  the  open  country  of 
inui*t«r.  Ulster.  His  followers  were,  however,  little  more  than 
tumultuous  bands  of  robbers,  imarmed  for  the  most  part,  who 
returned  home  to  divide  their  spoil  after  they  had  plundered  the 
plantations,  and  driven  out  the  proprietors.  Few  fell  by  the 
sword,  and  none  of  those  frightful  acts  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated, 
which  afterwards  rendered  this^ebellion  an  abomination  to  Europe. 

In  defence  of  their  proceedings,  the  insurgents  published 
B«mon.  a  Itemonstrance,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated 
« raace.  ;Bg jgii^  Bishop  of  Kilmoro,  declaring  that  they  had  taken 
qp  arms  in  support  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  for  the  safety  of 
their  religion  against  the  inachinations  of  a  party  in  the  English 
parliament,  which  had  intercepted  the  Graces  granted  by  the 
King,  and  had  put  forth  a  project  for  the  entire  extirpation  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  and  the  establishment  of  new  plantations 
throughout  the  kingdom.*  About  the  same  time  (October),  a  great 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  was  held  in  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  Multifiarnam,  West  Meath,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  best  methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  planters,  whether  by 
expulsion,  massacre,  or  imprisonment.  To  this  ominous  meetine, 
the  events  that  followed  formed  a  fearful  sequel.  O'Neil,  to  animate 
And  multiply  his  adherents,  publicly  exhibited  a  forged  commission 
from  the  King,  authorising  him  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  also  a 
letter  from  Scotland  announcing  the  speedy  arrival  of  an  army  of 
Covenanters,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other, 
to  conquer  or  destroy  the  idolatrous  papists  of  Ireland.  He  then 
o'Neii  Hiade  a  murderous  march  through  Ulster,  sparing  no  age, 
begiMthe    sex,  nor  condition.     All  the  tortures  which  a  norde  of 

half  savage  followers  could  devise  were  inflicted  upon  the 
miserable  settlers ;  and  death  was  their  slightest  punishment. 

For  six  weeks  the  insurrection  was  confined  to  the  ancient 
Irish ;  but  in  December,  Lord  Gormanstown,  the  governor  of 
Meath,  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  gentry  of  the  Pale,  to 
be  held  on  the  hill  of  Crofty.  One  thousand  freeholders  attended. 
Which  u  ^  ^^U  ^  O'Moore  and  the  chief  Irish  leaders,  and  an 
theLorSlof  association  was  formed  between  the  two  parties,  in  which 
-uwFai*."  j^jjgy.  ijound  themselves  by  oath  to  be  true  to  their  objects ; 
viz.,  freedom  of  conscience,  security  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  liberties  of  Irishmen.    They  then  published  a  vindication  of 

«  Moore's  Ireland,  IT.,  SS4. 
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Hieip  proceedings,  and  immediately  commenced  hostilities.*  The 
English  of  the  rale  now  rivalled  the  Irish  in  every  act  of  violence 
towards  the  new  Protestant  settlers  ;  the  8,000  disbanded  troopa 
which  Strafford  had  rdsed  added  their  force  to  the  insurrection, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  perished  by  the  outrageoujs  cruelties 
which  were  committed  has  been  estimated  at  from  40,000  to 
200,000. 

42.  The  Ckrand  Remonstrance.  When  Charles  received  the 
tidings  of  this  terrible  massacre,  he  hastened  immediately  to 
London,  in  the  expectation,  as  he  wrote  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas, 
the  secretary,  that  the  ill  news  would  "  hinder  some  of  these  follies 
in  England.''  t  A  powerful  reaction  in  his  feVour  had 
indeed  set  in  in  the  capital,  where  a  noted  royalist  had  in  fa^ur'of 
been  elected  Lord  Mayor,  and  on  his  entry  he  was  *  "** 
received  with  loud  congratulations  by  the  people.  The  defection 
from  the  number  of  their  supporters  had  been  observed  by  the 
popular  leaders,  and  they  saw  that  moderate  men,  such  as  Falk- 
land, Hyde,  and  Culpeper,  satisfied  with  the  concessions  already 
made  by  the  King,  began  to  deprecate  any  further  demands  upon 
him.  These  moderate  men,  whom  their  opponents  called  "  Trim- 
mers," were  certainly  in  correspondence  with  the  King,  and 
expected  office  from  him ;  but  those  who  were  stUl  excluded  from 
his  fiivour,  and  who  distrusted  his  intentions  as  well  towards 
themselves  as  the  public  cAuse — such  men  as  Pym,  Hampden,  and 
8t.  John,  although  the  latter  was  solicitor  general — were  resolved 
upon  still  keeping  alive  the  animosity  that  was  beginning  to 
subside.  The  secret  advices  which  they  received  from  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  in  Scotland  told  them  that  Charles,  having 
acquired  information  of  their  clandestine  practices  with  the 
Covenanters  dining  the  late  invasion,  was  bent  upon  prosecuting 
them  for  treason  at  the  first  opportunity ;  and  they  therefore  felt 
the  necessity  of  having  some  security  against  the  monarch's 
vengeance.  For  this  purpose  Pym  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  (Nov.  22nd)  the  Grand  Eemonstrance  on  the  state  of 
the  kingdom. 

This  memorable  document  was  not  addressed  to  the  King,  but  ^^  Bemon- 
was  openly  declared  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  people.     It  was    **a  strance  is 
severely  elaborate**  review  of  Charles's  misgovemment,  in  church  J'^^fe^X? 
and  state,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign.     It  began  by  asserting  Jg**"*'  '*»• 
the  existence  of  a  coalition  of  Jesuits  and  papists,  bishops,  clergy-       ** 
men,  and  courtiers,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  liberties  of  England ;  then 
followed  an  enumeration  of  all  the  grievances  of  the  reign,  and  a  catalogue  of 

*  Lingmrd,  X.,  Oo.         f  forater's  Lives,  III.,  »1 . 
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those  remedies  which  had  already  been  provided,  or  were  still  contemplated ; 
and  the  whole  concluded  with  a  complaint  that  the  efforts  of  the  commis- 
sioners  were  generally  rendered  fruitless  by  the  intrigue  of  the  **  malignant" 
faction  which  surrounded  the  throne,  and  the  combination  of  the  popish  lords 
with  ill  affected  bishops  who  formed  so  powerful  a  party  in  the  upper  house.  * 

This  BemoDstrance  met  with  tne  most  spirited  opposition,  nor 
The  debate  ^^  ^^  Carried  till  after  a  debate  of  twelve  hours,  and  then 
npon  It.  Qjjjy  \yj  g^  fliaj  oritj  of  1 1 ;  the  "  yeas  ^  being  159,  the 
"noes''  148.  It  followed,  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  the 
appeal  to  the  people  thus  carried,  should  be  printed ;  but  when  a 
motion  to  this  effect  was  made  by  Peard,  the  member  for  Barn- 
staple (and  not  by  Hampden,  as  Clarendon  states),  it  encountered 
the  most  violent  opposition,  of  which  Hyde  was  the  leader.  His 
chief  ground  of  hostility  was  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  people^ 
and  not  to  the  King ;  he  denied  the  right  of  the  House  oi  Com- 
mons to  print  anything  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers,  and 
asserted  for  himself  the  right  of  protesting  against  the  vote  of  the 
majority.  Falkland,  Culpeper,  and  Bering  also  spoke  against  it. 
Pym  answered  their  objections  calmly ;  and  then  Denzil  Holies 
followed  in  a  violent  speech,  until  the  excitement  on  the 
Mcneiothe  othcr  sidc  rosc  into  a  general  chorus  of  exclamation  that 
they  "  all,  all ! "  protested.  The  scene  which  followed  was 
more  violent  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  parliament.  Some 
waved  their  hats  over  their  heads,  others  drew  their  swords  and 
held  them  by  the  pommels  in  their  bands,  setting  the  lower  part  on 
the  ground;  and  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  an  eye  witness,  says  he 
"  thought  they  would  all  have  sat  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  for  they  would,  like  Joab*s  and  Abner's  young  men,  all 
have  catched  at  each  other's  locks,  and  sheathed  their  swords  in 
each  other's  bowels,  had  not  the  great  sagacity  and  the  great 
calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and 
led  them  to  defer  their  angry  debate  till  next  morning."  The  motion 
for  the  printing  was,  however,  carried  next  day,  by  a  majority  of 
23 ;  and  two  days  afterwards  the  King  returned  to  the  capital 
(November  25th). 

On  the  Ist  of  December  the  Eemonstrance  was  presented  to 
TheKiDg'i  Charles  at  Hampton  Court;  he  evaded  an  immediate 
^^''  answer,  and  promised  to  send  one ;  on  which  the  Com- 
mons at  once  printed  the  document.  In  a  few  days  he  published 
a  temperate  reply,  which  had  been  secretly  drawn  up  by  Hyde, 
declaring  that  he  had  never  refused  the  royal  assent  to  any  bill 
presented  to  him  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  that,  as  he 

^  See  Fonter*!]  Hift.  ftud  Biog.  Bmhiji  for  the  beit  acooont  of  this  Remonstnuioe. 
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had  secured  for  the  present,  so  he  would  maintain  for  the  future, 
the  just  rights  of  his  subjects.  He  did  not  wish  to  employ  evil 
<50unsellors,  but  he  would  never  give  up  his  right  to  choose  his 
own  ministers  ;  and  if  there  were  any  who  desired  to  lessen  his 
authority,  he  trusted  to  bring  them  to  punishment.*  But  "  the 
jealousy  which  nations  ought  never  to  lay  aside  was  specially 
required  towards  Charles,  whose  love  of  arbitrary  dominion  was 
much  better  proved  than  his  sincerity  in  relinquishing  it."t  Pyni, 
Hampden,  and  St.  John  had  a  sincere  persuasion  that  no  con- 
^dence  could  ever  be  placed  in  him ;  and  the  King's  imprudent 
<5onnivance  of  popery,  and  the  open  encouragement  which 
was  given  to  it  m  the  court,  only  aggravated  their  piotaand 
distrust.  X  The  Queen  was  unpopular  on  account  of  her  *^^^  ** 
religion,  and  of  the  evil  counsels  which  were  imputed  to  her.  The 
Incident  in  Scotland  not  unnaturally  led  the  popular  leaders  to 
anticipate  a  similar  conspiracy  against  themselves ;  rumours  of 
pretended  conspiracies  by  the  Catholics,  and  of  plots  against  the 
life  of  Pym,  were  perpetually  in  circulation;  while  the  Irish 
rebellion,  with  its  attendant  massacre,  was  imputed  to  the  King, 
although  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  in  itself,  or  less  supported 
by  proof.     Thus  all  things  were  rushing  to  a  crisis. 

43.  Impeachment  of  Twelve  Bishops.  On  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  the  two  houses  had  appointed  a 
-council  of  war  (November  6th^,  and  had  passed  an  ordinance 
authorising  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  raise  men  for  the  service  in 
Ireland.  To  hasten  the  levy,  the  Commons  now  brought  forward 
a  bill  for  the  impressment  of  soldiers;  but  the  King,  Biiiforthe 
resolved  not  to  part  with  that  which  now  seemed  to  him  men75f" 
'  the  last  support  of  his  throne,  suddenly  intimated  that  he  "o^®"- 
should  not  assent  to  the  bill,  unless  with  an  express  saving  of  his 
prerogative ;  and  he  added  that  he  was  "  little  beholding  to  him 
whoever  at  this  time  began  this  dispute."  This  ill-advised 
interference  was  immediately  taken  up  by  both  houses,  who 
remonstrated  against  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament.  The  King  made  an  "  ample  apology." 

In  the  meantime  the  Eemonstrance  was  doing  its  work  among 
the  people,  who  paraded  the  streets  in  bands  for  the  avowed 

*  Glarendon*8  Bebellion,  Book  lY.    t  Hallam,  I.,  540. 

X  It  should  be  observed,  in  justification  of  these  great  men,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
church  or  the  monarchy  was  never  entertained  by  them ;  they  only  sought  a  strong  and 
decided  limitation  of  tne  monarchical  government ;  and  that  they  might  secure  this 
object,  without  violence,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  Charles's  nephew,  Charles  Louis, 
the  young  Prince  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  in  the  event  of  their  succeeding  in  setting 
aside  the  family  of  Charles.    (Hallam,  I.,  mo  ;  Forster,  YL,  70.) 
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purpose  of  protecting  parliament,  because  bodies  of  gentlemen 
had  gathered  (round  Whitehall  to  defend  the  King  and  the  royal 
family  from  insult.  The  Eemonstrance  had  especially  exposed 
Thebiihopi  ^^®  bishops  to  popular  odium;  and  Williams,  who  had 
wSt^'taii  recently  made  his  peace  with  the  King,  and  had  been 
pSiilroent  preferred  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  prevailed  upon 
«SJir"£rced  o^evon  othcr  prelates  to  join  him  in  a  declaration  to  the 
abMDce.  effect  that  the  bishops  could  no  longer,  without  danger  to 
tiieir  lives,  attend  their  duty  in  parliament ;  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, protested  against  the  validity  of  any  votes  or  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Lords  during  their  absence.  This  rash  proceeding 
was  immediately  resented  by  the  Lords,  who  declared  it  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  communicated  with  the  Commons,  when  the 
latter  impeached  the  twelve  prelates  of  high  treason.  On  the 
30th  of  December  they  appeared,  as  culprits,  on  their  knees  at 
the  bar  of  the  upper  house;  ten  were  committed  to  the  tower, 
and  two,  on  the  score  of  age  and  infirmity,  to  the  usher  of  tilie 
black  rod. 

44.  Impeachment  and  Arrest  of  "the  Five  Members."  Before 
the  surprise  excited  by  this  unexpected  event  had  worn  away,  the 
public  mind  was  agitated  by  another  and  still  more  extraordinary 
proceeding.  For  many  days  past,  great  numbers  of  cavaliers  and 
gentlemen  from  the  country  had  assembled  around  Whitehall, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  officers,  or  reformadoes,  as  they  were 
called,  whom  the  disbanding  of  the  army  had  left  without  pay  or 
employment.  These,  and  others,  eager  to  push  their  fortunes  by 
proving  their  loyalty,  boasted  of  what  they  would  do,  and  insulted 
all  who  supported  the  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
popular  party  were  no  less  impatient  to  show  their  zeal  for  their 
cause.  Bands  of  apprentices,  workmen,  and  others  went  every 
morning  from  the  city  to  Westminster,  and,  as  they  passed 
Whitehall,  shouted  "No  bishops !  No  popish  lords  I"  Sometimes 
they  would  halt  opposite,  the  palace,  and  one  of  them  getting  on  a 
^ost,  would  there  read  out  to  the  crowd  the  names  of  the 
"malignant"  members  of  both  houses.  Violent  contests  soon 
arose ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  1642,  an  affiray  broke  out,  in  which 
several  citizens  were  wounded,  and  one  killed.  "Death  to  the 
oriirinof  lioundheads,^*  was  the  cry  of  a  drunken  King's  officer, 
"R^UJd.  ridiculing  their  closely  cropped  heads,  and  the  name  was 
***~*"  instantly  taken  up  and  adopted  by  the  popular  parly* 
In  consequence  of  these  disturbances,  the  House  of  Commons 
'again-  a«ked  the  King  for  a  gmrd.    'He  hod  replied  before,  tiiat  he 
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'wBs  a  sufficient  protection  for  them,  and  in  now  refusing  their 
request  he  used  words  to  the  same  efiect.  On  this,  the  house 
bordered  the  lord  mayor  and  council  of  London  to  keep  the  city 
jmflitia  in  readiness ;  and,  while  they  were  still  debating  upon  the 
King's  answer  (January  3rd,  1642),  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the 
iaftomey-general,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
in  the  King's  name,  impeached  of  high  treason,  Lord  Kimbolton, 
ted  "the  five  members,''  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Holies^ 
Sip  Arthur  Hazelrigge,  and  Mr.  Strode. 

The  articles  of  charge  were  seven  in  number,  drawn  up  by  the  King  himself. 
The  Jirst  charged  the  accused  generally  with  the  attempt   to   subvert   the 
'fjoveriiment  and  fundamental  laws,  and  to  place  in  subjects  an  arbitrary  The  im- 
and  tyrannical  power.     The  secofid  attributed  to  them  the  traitorous  p«»chment. 
endeavour,  by  many  foul  aspersions  upon  his  majesty  and  his  government,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  make  his  majesty  odious  to  them. 
The  third  charged  them  with  having  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  army  ;    the 
fourth  imputed  to  them  the  traitorous  invitation  and  encouragement  of  the 
Scottish  rebels  to  invade  the  realm.      The  fifth  accused  them  of  having 
tniitorously  eiideavoured  to  subvert  the  rights  and  very  being  of  parliaments,  by 
.  preventing  the  minority  from  protesting  against  the  Remonstrance.     The  sixth 
accused  them  of  having  raised  tumults  against  his  majesty ;    and  the  seventh  of 
ittdtorously  conspiring,  and  actually  to  have  levied  war  against  the  King.* 

Instead  of  ordering  the  impeached  members  into  custody,  the 
Ld!rds  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  and  appointed  a  committee 
t6  search  for  precedents  for  such  an  extraordinary  step  as  the 
Eitig  had  thus  taken.  Indignant  at  this  delay,  Charles  sent  a 
'serjeant-at-arms  to  the  Commons  to  demand  the  persons  of  the  five 
"ittembers.  They  returned  for  answer  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
^tequired  serious  deliberation,  but  that  the  accused  would  be  ready 
'to  answer  any  legal  charge ;  and  Pym  and  Hampden  being  present, 
Vere  jformally  requested  by  the  speaker  to  attend  the  next  day. 
Bstrly  the  next  morning  (January  4th),  Pym  rose  in  his  place  and 
""defended  himself  in  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  at  the  conclusion 
bf  which  he  inveighed  against  the  King's  proceedings  as  a  breach 
""of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  f  They  were  certainly  irregular ;. 
for  the"  accused  being  commonets  ought  to  have  been  tried  ^g 
"by  a  petty  jury,  on  a  bill  found  by  a  grand  ju!ry ;  that  is,  5"«K^*y- 
jAtojrdittg  to  the  ordindry  course  of  law,  arid  not  by  impeachment. 
''After  the  other  accused  members  had' spoken,  the  house  adjourned 
'for  dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  the  King  came 
^th'a  body  of  600  drmed  men,  for  the  purpose  of  flrresting  the 
'tAi^faibers.    'But  a  few  minutes  before,  Pym  had  been  informed"  of 

♦  Porster*8  "  Arrest  of  the  Five  Memb«r8,"'Seotion  XI. 
t  Pointer's  Life  bf  P^m,  in  his  Lives,  ill.,  sa7-24S;  alsoliia  "Arrest  of  the  liTeHieinbers.'* 
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the  Kong's  purpose  by  a  message  from  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  the 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  a  lady  in  waiting 
P^  to%6  to  the  Queen,  and  he  and  his  companions  had  been  ordered 
«S"IJi!id  by  the  speaker  to  withdraw,  for  the  avoidance  of  bloodshed. 
"***  Having  stationed  his  guard  at  the  door,  the  King  entered, 
with  his  nephew  Charles  by  his  side.  He  took  the  chair,  looked 
around  him,  and  not  seeing  the  men  whom  he  sought,  asked  of  the 
speaker,  Mr.  Lenthall,  if  they  were  present.  Lenthall,  felling  upon 
his  knees,  replied  that  he  was  merely  the  organ  of  the  house,  and 
that  he  had  neither  ears  to  hear,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as  he 
was  directed  by  it.  Charles  then  seated  himself  in  the  speaker's 
chair,  and  addressed  the  members,  who  were  all  standing 
uncovered,  saying,  that  in  cases  of  treason  there  was  no  privilege, 
that  he  did  not  purpose  violence  against  the  accused,  but  sho^d 

Eroceed  against  them  by  due  course  of  law ;  that,  as  the  birds 
ad  flown,  he  expected  the  house  would  send  them  to  him,  or  he 
should  resort  to  other  expedients.  He  was  heard  in  silence,  but 
low,  yet  distinct  murmurs  of  "  privilege  !  privilege !  '*  sounded  in 
his  ears  as  he  retired.  In  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  had  been 
waiting  in  the  lobby  very  impatiently  for  "  the  word  to  fall  on,** 
cocking  their  pistols,  and  threatening  the  members.  They  now 
followed  the  King  to  Whitehall,  and  that  night  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  directing  that  the  ports  should  be  stopped,  and  that 
no  person  should,  at  his  peril,  venture  to  harbour  the  accused. 

The  five  members  had,  meanwhile,  taken  refuge  in   Coleman- 
street,  city,  and  on  the  following  day,  Charles  proceeded  through 
the  streets  in  search  of  them,  and  he  went  to  Guildhall, 
tion7ntE«    and  made  a  speech  to  the  common  council,  containing 
^*  many  gracious  expressions.  But  he  was  everywhere  received 

with  the  most  marked  discontent ;  multitudes  followed  his  carriage, 
crying  "  privileges  of  parliament ; ''  and  one  flung  a  paper  into 
the  carriage  window,  with  these  words  on  it,  "  To  your  tents, 
O  Israel  I  The  citizens  paraded  the  streets  all  night  in  arms  ; 
the  House  of  Commons,  wnich  adjourned  for  a  week,  appointed  a 
committee  to  sit  during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
matters  with  their  partisans ;  and,  whqn  the  house  re-assembled 
(January  11th),  the  five  accused  members  proceeded  by 
jnt^^ti.  water  to  the  house,  escorted  by  2,000  armed  mariners  in 
boats ;  by  detachments  of  the  trainbands,  with  eight 
pieces  of  cannon  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  and  by  4,000  yeomen, 
who  had  ridden  up  from  Buckinghamshire  to  defend  their  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Hampden.     As  this  immense  multitude  passed 
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Whitehall,  they  asked,  with  insulting  shouts,  "  What  has  become 
of  the  King  and  his  cavaliers?     And  whither  are  they  fled?" 
CSiarles   had,  indeed,  fled.    Deserted  by  all,   and  over-  --^.  . 
whelmed  with  grief,   shame,   and  remorse,  for  the  fatal  iirnomin!. 
measures  into  which  he  had  been  hurried,  he  had  retired  °"'   ' 
with  his  Queen  and  family  to  Hampton  Court ;   and  when  he  next 
entered  his  capital,  it  was  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  army. 
It  now  became  evident  that  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  was  at  an 
-end,   and  only  one  appeal — an  appeal  to  the  sword — remained. 
i]/larendon  himself  says  that  both  Pym  and  Hampden  were  much 
altered  after  this ;   and  their  nature  and  courage  seemed  much 
fiercer  than  before.     The  King  soon  became  aware  of  the  vantage 
ground  which  his  conduct  had  thus  given  to  his  opponents,  and  he 
iittempted  to  retrace  his  steps  by  apologising  for  his  hastiness ;   he 
offered  a  ^'  free  pardon  "  to  the  members,  and  said  he  had  since 
found  that  there  was  "  good  cause  wholly  to  desert  any  prosecu- 
tion."    But  these  concessions  only  strengthened  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Commons,  who  insisted  that  Charles  should  inform  them  who 
had  advised  him   to  commit  so  flagrant  a  breach   of  privilege 
^January  13th). 

45.    Transactions  daring  the  King's  Betreat  to  the  North.    The 
iidvisers  whom  the  Commons  thus  insisted  upon  Charles 
giving  up  to  them  were,  the  Queen  and  Lord  Digby,  the  the  King  ' 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  both  of  whom,  it  was  known,  jStempt«ji 
had  urged  him  to  this  rash  step.     Wiser  counsellors,    '^**' 
however,    had  been  introduced    into    the    ministry.    Sir    John 
Culpeper  and  Lord  Falkland,  the  former  of  whom  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,    and    the  latter,    secretary  of  state.*       The 
scrupulous  virtue  of  Falkland  had,  for  some  time,  withdrawn  him 
from  the  court ;    Charles  was  afraid  of  him,  and  did  not  feel  easy 
in  his  presence.     He  opposed  the  abettors  of  revolution, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  crown,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice ;  of" 
for  aU  his  principles  and  wishes,  and  the  impulses  of  his    *   *° 
somewhat  visionary  imagination,  impelled  him  towards  the  friends 
of  liberty.     He  hated  the  falsehoods,  the  corruption,  the  spies, 
and  all  the  other  base  means  by  which  courts  too  often  find  it 
expedient    to  maintain    their    power    and    influence ;     and  his 
acceptance  of  office  was  a  pure  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his  country 
in  this  hour  of  her  peril. 

Another  statesman,  less  scrupulous,  was  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl 

•■* 

*  Forster,  in  his  "  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,**  says,  however,  that  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that  these  two  ministers,  as  well  as  Hyde,  were  cognisant  of  Charles's 
Intended  arrest.   Clarendon  admits  that  they  were  all  suspected. 
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Hrde  the  ^^  Olarendon,  who  remained  amongst  the  popular  party 
intfo"^  as  a  spy.  Every  night  he  repaired  to  the  King,  and 
^""^^  acquainted  him  with  what  had  passed  in  the  several 
committees  during  the  past  day;  and  he  supplied  him  with 
answers  to  the  messages  and  declarations  of  the  Commons,  even 
before  they  were  regularly  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  house.* 
While  the  King  thus  had  his  spies  in  the  house,  the  patriots  had 
theirs  in  the  court,  and  his  most  secret  designs  were  regularly 
reported  to  them.  Aware  of  his  purpose  to  appoint  a  royalist 
officer  in  command  of  the  Tower,  they  established  a  guard  round 
that  fortress,  under  Major-General  Skippen,  to  prevent  a  surprise ; 
and  they  issued  an  order  that  no  oronance  should  be  removed 
therefrom  "  without  the  King's  authority  signified  by  both  houses 
of  parliament.'*  Goring,  the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  was 
instructed  to  hold  the  place  under  the  same  authority;  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle,  sent  by  Charles  on  a  secret  mission  to  Hull,  was 
commanded  to  attend  his  duty  as  a  peer ;  and  Sir  John  Hotham^ 
a  rich  and  influential  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  ordered  to  proceed 
immediately,  and  secure  that  important  place,  which  contained 
large  arsenals,  for  the  parliament. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  the  Commons  passed  their  f&moMB 
declaration  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence,  by  which 
all  officers,  magistrates,  and  others,  were  enjoined  to  take  care  that 
no  soldiers  be  raised,  nor  any  castles  or  arms  given  up,  without 
his  majesty's  pleasure,  signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
on  the  20th  they  foUowed  this  up  by  demanding  from  the  King^ 
as  "  a  ground  oi  confidence,"  that  the  government  of  the  army  and 
navy  should  be  entrusted  to  officers  nominated  by  the  two  houses. 
This  was  the  grand  question  upon  which  the  quarrel 
^hSSi^e  finally  rested.  For  if  Charles  had  assented  to  this  demand, 
ofThe  he  would  have  deprived  himself  of  a  power  essential  to 
™  *  royalty,  and  have  thrown  himself,  without  resource,  at  the 
feet  of  his  enemies.  Yet  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  proposal,  but  resorted  to  his  characteristic  duplicity ;  arguing^ 
that  as  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  was  of  no  effect  if  it 
were  contrary  to  law,  so  an  act  of  parliament  had  no  power  to- 
bind  when  it  was  subversive  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
realm,  f  This  specious  reasoning  relieved  him  from  his  present 
difficulties,  by  authorising  him  to  resume  at  pleasure,  what  he 
should  now  concede  through  necessity ;  and  he  not  only  passed 
the  bill  against  pressing  soldiers,  but  also  assented  to  another 

•  See  hl«  Life.  f  LlngArd,  Z.,  «5. 
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wbich  deprived  the  bishops  of  their  seats,  and  of  all  tem-  j^^^^ 
poral  employments.  He  also  offered  to  submit  all  disputes  tSfvJ???* 
respecting  the  liturgy  to  the  consideration  of  parliament ;  ^  ^*^ 
promised  never  to  grant  a  pardon  to  a  Catholic  priest  without 
their  •previous  consent;  requested  to  know  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  might  be  trusted  with  military  commands,  approved 
of  the  list,  and  only  requested,  ^r«<,  that  their  appointment  should 
be  limited  to  a  certain  time ;  and,  second,  that  the  powers  which 
they  were  to  exercise  should  first  be  conferred  by  statute  on 
himself,  that  they  might  receive  them  through  him.  This  last 
requirement  exposed  the  King's  feithlessness  5  the  facility  with 
which  he  assented  to  so  much,  excited  distrust  in  the  Commons, 
and  they  voted  that  his  last  proposal  was,  in  reality,  a  denial 
(February).  In  a  few  days  (March  5th),  they  issued  an  ordinance 
(as  the  bills  which  passed  the  two  houses,  but  did  not  receive  the 
royal  assent,  were  now  styled^,  which  appointed,  by  the  authority 
of  parliament,  fifty  lords  and  commoners  lieutenants  of  different 
districts,  with  power  to  nominate  deputies  and  officers,  and  to 
suppress  insurrections,  rebeUions,  and  invasions. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Charles  had  sent  his  Queen  to  Holland, 
under  the  pretence    of  conducting  his   daughter  Maay  to  her 
husband,  the  Prince  of  Orange,    but  really  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  aid  from  foreign  powers,  of  raising  money  on  the  crown 
jewels,  and  of  purchasing  arms  and  ammunition.     He  now  charies 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  ESJm  to 
first  to  Theobalds,  then  to  Newmarket,  where  he  held  a  *Jie  north. 
long  and  painful  conference  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
(March  9th)  ;*   then  into  the  more  northern  counties ;    and,  at 
last,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  York  (March  24th). 

4S,     The  Paper  War  between  the  two  Parties.     A   long 
succession  of  declarations  and  answers,  petitions  and  complaints, 
remonstrances  and  protests,  now  occupied  pubHc  attention  for 
several  months ;  but,  although  negotiations   went  on,    neither 
party  hoped  for  anything  from  them.     They  ceased,  in  fact,  to 
address   each  other   in  their   messages,    but   appealed    to    the 
nation  at  large.      For    this    purpose,    the  press,  free  for  the 
first  time    in    England,  was    incessantly  kept    at    work,    and 
the  country  inundated  with  publications.    Now,  "  News 
from    HuU,"  "Truths  from  York,"  and  "Warranted  2?r^^ 
Tidings    from    Ireland,"    coursed    the    country    side;  ^™^  *  * 
now    the    "Scots'   Dove"    assaulted  and  tore    to    pieces    the 

^.  Quizot's  Eng.  Bev.,  lU-s, 
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"  Parliament  Kite/'  or  the  "  Secret  Owl ; ''  and  the  "  Weekly 
Discoverer "  suddenly  found  himself  "  The  Discoverer  stript 
naked."  The  pripcipal  regular  newspapers  were,  however,  on  the 
side  of  parliament ;  the  Mercurius  Britannicus,  written  by  the 
famous  Marchamont  Needham,  or  "  foul  mouthed  Ned,"  as  his 
opponents  styled  him;  and  on  the  King's  side,  the  Mercurius 
Aulicus,  published  at  Oxford,  under  the  editorship  of  John 
Birkenhead,  who  was  as  scurrilous  as  the  other.*  These  news- 
papers produced  a  powerful  effect.  They  were  distributed  through 
the  country  by  the  fbotposts  and  the  c^arriers ;  at  the  assizes,  on 
market  days,  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  the  people  crowded  to 
buy  and  read  them;  and,  amidst  this  universal  outburst  of 
thought,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  were  constantly 
appealed  to  as  the  only  legitimate  criterions  of  the  dispute, 
although  every  man  knew  that  it  was  the  national  sovereignty 
grappling  with  the  sovereignty  of  divine  right,  which  was  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  whole  matter.  Parliament,  conscious  that  it  had  to 
carry  on  a  revolution  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  compelled  to 
disavow,  fluctuated  between  boldness  and  cunning,  violence 
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PMitionof  and  hypocrisy.  Not  content  with  taking  possession  of 
**"  *°  ■  the  sovereign  power,  it  voted,  as  a  principle,  and  a  law, 
that  the  command  of  the  militia  did  not  belong  to  the  King ;  that 
he  could  not  refuse  his  sanction  to  bills  demanded  by  the  people ; 
that  the  house,  without  his  consent,  had  the  right  to  declare  what 
was  law,  and  that  it  was  good  and  lawful  to  petition  for  the  change 
of  customs  and  statutes,  but  that  petitions  for  their  maintenanee 
should  be  rejected  as  nugatory. 

Maxims  such  as  these  were  contrary  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  King  took  advantage  of  them,  because  they 
enabled  him  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the 
Bo^.i  realm.  Able  and  learned  champions  took  up  his  causey 
"*••••  and  such  was  tiie  effect  of  the  royal  papers  they  drew  up, 
that  parliament  made  every  effort  to  suppress  them;  for  the 
EoyaUst  party  visibly  increased  every  day.  Even  among  the 
populace,  theu:  abuse  of  the  patriot  leaders  found  welcome  and 
credit ;   they  sneered  at  "  King  Pym,"t  and  the  "  sugar  loaves  ^ 

•  Forster'f  Urea,  III.,  278-27tf. 
t  The  following  Royalist  Epigram  upon  the  Parliament* §  BelUft,  will  illaftnte  tMi 
tlUOi  and  ihow  bow  far  these  party  scribes  went  :— 

Is  there  no  God?  let's  put  it  to  a  vote. 
Is  there  no  Church  ?  some  fools  say  so  by  rote. 
Is  there  no  King,  but  Pym,  for  to  assent 
What  shaH  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
No  Ood,  no  Church,  no  King— then  all  were  well, 
If  tbqr  oould  but^snaet  there  w«re  no  HelL 
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.lie  had  fonneriy  received  as  presents ;  at  the  Earl  of  "Warwick, 
^nfhese  soul  was  in  his  sl^oes,^  and  others.  The  parliament, 
alirmed  at  the  boldness  of  the  Boyalists,  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  resorted  to  tyrannical  measures,  and  imprisoned 
those  members  who  manifested  the  slightest  interest  in  the  King's 
^saaase ;  and  all  petitions  favourable  to  Charles  were  received  with 
iosult,  and  thrown  aside. 

47.  Gromwdl  begins  to  make  himself  prominent.  One  man, 
as  yet  little  noticed  in  public,  but  more  able  and  already  more 
deeply  engaged  than  any  other  in  the  machinations  of  the 
Tevolution,  especially  engi^ed  himself  in  suppressing  these 
obnoxious  petitions.  This  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  employed 
hia  activity  and  influence  in  the  external  business  of  parliament, 
.in  exciting  the  people,  and  in  watching  and  denouncing  the  tricks 
of  tiie  BoyaJists  cmt  of  doors. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  of  no  mean  birth,  as  has  generally  been 
alleged,  being  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  through  ^^^^^^  o, 
his  mother,  and  also  to  the  Earls  of  Essex,  and  the  houses  JjJ^ou* 
of  Hampden,  St.  John,  and  Barrington.  His  grandfather,  '*'*"• 
Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  was  four  times  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Huntingdonshire,  and  his  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  was  reputed  to  be  the 
Tichest  knight  in  England.  He  was  the  son  of  Bobert  Cromwell 
and  Elizabeth  Stuart  (the  daughter  of  a  knightly  family  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely),  and  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  April  25th,  1599;  but  his 
fiither,  who  was  a  farmer  and  brewer,  resided  at  Hinchinbrook, 
hard  by,  and  both  Charles  I.  and  James  I.  had  made  royal  visits 
there.  Cromwell,  afiber  receiving  a  good  school  education,  was 
sent  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier,  of  Essex.  In  the  parliament  of 
1628,  he  sat  as  member  for  Huntingdon ;  but  in  those  of  1629 
and  1640,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge.  From 
ifae  very  outset  of  his  career  he  was  attached  to  the  popular  party, 
and  his  house  at  St.  Ives  was  notorious  as  a  refuge  for  Non- 
eonformist  ministers,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  opposition, 
while  he  made  known  their  wrongs  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
redress.  His  character  in  his  private  life  was  above  all  suspicion ; 
tmd  his  piety  and  self-denying  virtue  were  well  known.  He  was 
riovenly  in  his  appearance,  rough  and  uncouth  in  his  manners, 
being  subject  to  fits  of  hypochondria.  When  he  spoke,  his 
language  was  but  indifferent,  though  it  was  full  of  fervour,  and  "  he 
wa9  very  much  hearkened  unto."    "  That  sloven,"  said  Hampden 
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of  him  to  Lord  Bigby,  soon  after  the  Lone  Parliament  met, 
"  whom  you  see  before  you,  hath  no^omament  in  his  speech — that 
sloven,  I  say,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  King, 
which  God  forbid  I  in  such  a  case,  I  say,  that  sloven  will  be  the 
greatest  man  in  England." 

48.  The  King  shut  out  of  Hull.  While  the  two  parties  thus 
gradually  advanced  to  the  civil  war,  which  was  now  no  longer 
doubtful,  an  unexpected  incident  hastened  their  movements,  and 
irrevocably  separated  them.  The  two  greO't  magazines  of  the 
kingdom  at  that  time,  were  Hull  and  the  Tower.  All  the  King's 
attempts  to  secure  the  latter  stronghold  had  &iled ;  but  the  former 
still  remained;  and,  being  told  that  the  governor.  Sir  John 
Hotham,  felt  little  attachment  to  the  popular  cause,  Charles  went, 
at  the  head  of  300  horse  (April  2dd),  and  demanded  admittance. 
But  Hotham  refused,  and  he  was  thereupon  declared  a  traitor. 
This  produced  a  series  of  angry  messages  between  the  King  and 
parliament ;  in  which  the  former  maintained  that  Hull,  being  a 
royal  town,  the  fortress  was  the  private  property  of  the  crown ; 
and  the  latter,  that  no  national  fortresses  were  f)ersonal  property 
which  the  King  could  claim,  as  a  citizen  could  claim  his  field  or 
his  house.  The  care  of  these  places,  they  said,  had  been  vested  in 
the  sovereign  for  the  safety  of  the  kmgdom,  to  be  managed  by  him 
by  the  advice  of  parliament.')'  This  answer,  frank  and  legitimate 
enough,  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  both  parties 
ii«jbe(rin  so  considered  it.  Thirty  lords,  and  more  than  sixty 
thi?®  commoners,  departed  for  York.  The  Earls  of  Essex  and 
place..  Holland,  refusing  to  obev  the  King's  order  to  join  him, 
were  deprived  of  the  offices  they  held  in  the  royal  household ;  but 
Lord-keeper  Lyttleton  was  induced  by  Hyde,  to  send  the  great 
seal  to  the  King,  and  repair  to  York.  The  latter  circumstance 
produced  great  sensation  in  London,  because  legal  government 
was  considered  inherent  in  the  possession  of  the  great  seal ;  the 
Commons,  however,  would  have  had  a  new  one  made,  but  the 
Lords  objected.t 

40.  Preparations  for  War.  The  energy  of  the  Commons  soon 
prevented  any  further  indecision:  the  absent  members  were 
summoned  to  return ;  every  citizen  was  forbidden  to  take  up  arms 
at  the  command  of  the  Kins ;  directions  were  sent  into  every 
county  for  the  immediate  organisation  of  the  militia ;  tlie 
of'Sr  stores  of  Hull  were  safely  transferred  to  London ;  the 
ominoM.   j^g  jjg^  ordered  the  Westminster  assizes  to  be  held  at 

*  atdzot'g  Bng»  Beir.,  161 ;  Fonter'i  Lives,  m.,  sfis-sSs.      f  Olftrandon'f  Life. 
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York,  in  order  to  concentrate  around  him  all  legal  government ; 
but  the  parliament  opposed  the  order,  and  was  obeyed ;  a  loan  was 
n^otiated  in  the  city ;  commissioners  were  despatched  to  York 
-to  watch  the  King's  proceedings ;  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Essex  were  appointed,  the  first  to  command  the  fleet,  the  second, 
i;o  command  the  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  King  was  not  idle.      Numbers   of 
the  nobOity,  gentry,  and  clergy,  lent  him  money ;  the  university 
<jf    Oxford    sent    its     plate ;     and    Cambridge,    following    its 
example,    also    had    its  plate    packed  up ;   part  of  it,  indeed, 
was   already  gone,  when   Cromwell,   ever  vigilant,  arrived  sud- 
denly with    a    troop    of  horse,   seized   the    magazine  and   the 
castle,    and    prevented    the    university    from    sending    off   the 
remainder.      A  vessel  sent  by  the  Queen  from  Holland,  brought 
A  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  16  pieces  of  cannon ;  and,  in 
opposition    to   the  ordinance   for   levying   the   militia.  The  Kind's 
CSiarles  issued  commissions  of  array,  for  each  separate  p»i»»«on». 
county,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.    Thus  the  whole  kingdom 
was   thrown  into  confusion.      In  every  shire,   almost  in  every 
township,  were  persons  raising  men  at  the  same  time  for  the 
King  and  the  parliament ;   in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties, 
the  latter  generally  prevailed ;  the  former  in  the  northern  and 
western  counties.     In  many  places  rencontres  took  place  between 
the  parties  ;  blood  was  shed,  and  prisoners  were  made.     To  excite 
the  zeal  of  the  Eoyalists,  Charles  made  a  progress  through  the 
<50unties  of  York,   Leicester,  Derby,   Nottingham,  and  lancoln, 
holding  meetings  of  the  nobility.     These  gatherings,  the  speeches 
that  were  made  at  them,  the  gentry  forsaking  or  fortrfyiug  their 
houses,  the  citizens  re-building  the  walls  of  their  towns,  the  roads 
<50vered  with  armed  travellers,  the  daily  exercise  of  the  militia,  all 
presented  the  aspect  of  declared  war.*     The  King  could  muster 
vabout  three-fourths  of  the  nobility  and  superior  gentry ;  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  men  of  pleasure,  fitter  to  grace  a  court  than 
to  endure  the  rigour  of  military  discipline;    devoid   of  mental 
energy,  and  likely,  by  their  indolence  and  debauchery,  to  offer 
.^vantages  to.  a  prompt  and  vigilant  enemy.     Many  of  them, 
however,  indeed  almost  all,  had  joined  the  royal  army  q^^h 
from  no  other  feeling  than  that  subtle  and  delicate  sense  Sated  Si' 
of  honour  which  the  term  loyalty  inspires ;    while  their  cavauew. 
voices  were  their  own  in  the  great  parliamentary  struggle  for  the 
liberties  and  laws,  their  swords,  they  argued,  were  the  King's 

*  OnizoVs  Eng.  Bev.,  ifis. 
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alone.  "I  would  not  continue  here  an  hour,"  wrote  "Lord 
Robert  Spencer  to  his  wife,  from  the  King's  camp,  "if  there 
could  be  an  expedient  found  to  solve  the  punctilio  of  honour.**' 
So  thought  Sir  Edward  Vamey,  the  first  standard-bearer  to 
Charles,  who  told  Hyde  it  was  no  love  for  the  cause  which 
retained  him  in  the  royal  ranks,  "  but  he  had  eaten  of  the  King's 
bread,"  and  honour  bound  him  to  the  service.  Such  a  man,  agam^ 
was  the  upright  Falkland,  whose  agonising  doubts  expressed 
themselves  m  those  shrill  and  sad  accents  which  he  was  constantly 
uttering,  "  peace  I  peace  I "  and  who  passionately  prayed  to  be 
delivered  soon  out  of  the  troubles  and  evils  of  the  times.  These^ 
men  soon  fell,  and  thus  had  their  high-souled  scruples  solved. 

But  while   honour  alone  thus   bound  a  great  portion  of  the 
royal  partv  together,  the  fester  and  firmer  bond  of  liberty  held 
together  the  parliamentary  army,  massing  in  one  compact  array 
all  the   substantial  yeomanry,  the  merchants,  the  men  of  the 
towns,  and  a  very  large  and  formidable  minority  of  the  peerage 
and  landed  gentry.    So  doubts  or  scruples  troubled  these  men^ 
they  had  felt  the  oppressions  of  monopolies  and  ship  money ;  to- 
And  the        *h®  patriots  they  were  indebted  for  their  freedom  from 
Boaudbeads,  g^^jj  grievances ;  and  as  to  them  they  looked  in  gratitude 
for  past  benefits,  so  they  trusted  in  their  wisdom  for  the  preseni> 
defence  of  their  liberties.    To  political,  they  added  also  religioua 
enthusiasm.     The  opponents  oi  Episcopacy,  under  the  self-given 
domination  of  the  godly,  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
severity  of  their  morals ;    they  despised  all  others  as   men  of 
dissolute  or  irreligious  habits,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  reformed 
religion  was  in  danger,  they  deemed  it  a  conscientious  duty  to 
risk  tkeir  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  quarrel.     Thus  were  brought- 
^nto  collision    some  of  the  most   powerful  motives   which   can 
i^tate  the  human  breast,  loyalty,  liberty,  and  religion;  the  conflict 
elevated  the  minds  of  the  combatants  above  their  ordinary  levels 
and  produced  a  spirit  of  heroism,  self-devotedness,  and  endurance^ 
which  demands  our  admiration  and  sympathy.      Father  foughjt 
The  war     against  son,  and  son  against  father;    brother  against 
lunatuni.   brothcr,   and  of  cousins  without  number,  one  part  was 
with  the  King,  the  other  with  the  parliament.     "The  Earl  of 
Warwick  fighteth  for  the  parliament,"  says  a  curious  pamphlet  of 
the  day,  "  and  my  Lord  Kich,  his  son,  is  with  the  King ;   th& 
Earle  of  Dover  is  with  the  King,  and  my  Lord  Eochford,  his  8on» 
is  with  the  parliament ;    the  Earle  of  Northumberland  with  the 
parliament,  and  his  brother  with  the  King ;  **  and  so  the  pamphlet 
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goes  on  to  mention  many  more.*  The  day  came,  however,  in 
which  good  and  evil,  salvation  and  peril,  were  so  obscurely 
confounded  and  intermixed,  that  the  Ernest  minds,  incapable  at 
disentangling  them,  were  made  the  instruments  of  God,  whp 
altematdy  chastises  kings  by  their  people,  and  people  by  their 
kings.f 

50.  State  and  composition  of  the  two  Armies.  Each  army  in 
ifcs  composition  resembled  the  other.  Commissions  were  given^. 
not  to  the  ablest  men,  but  to  those  who  were  most  willing  and 
able  to  raise  troops  ;  and  the  troops  themselves,  who  were 
generally  ill  paid,  and  who  considered  their  services  as  voluntary, 
often  defeated  the  best  concerted  plans  by  their  refusal  to  obey 
orders.  To  enforce  discipline  was  dangerous ;  and  both  the  King 
and  the  parliament  were  compelled  to  entreat  or  connive  wher^ 
they  ought  to  have  employed  authority  and  punishment.     The 

farliamentary  levies  were  formed  into  foot  regiments  of  about 
,000  each,  of  which  there  were  twenty,  and  into  troops  of  horse, 
of  which  there  were  seventy-five  of  sixty  men  each.  Lord 
Fairfax,  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  those  which  were  destined  to  make  head  menury 
u;^8t  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  in  the  north ;  a  like 
<$arge  devolved  on  Sir  William  Waller,  in  the  west,  where  Sir 
Palph  Hopton,  Grenville,  and  Stanning,  occupied  the  greater  part 
pf  tne  country,  and  some  of  the  small  seaports,  for  the  King ; 
.jEiOrd  Brook  in  Warwickshire,  Lord  Say  and  his  sons  in  North- 
amptonshire; the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  Bedfordshire;  and  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  Cromwell  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Cambridge; 
together  with  many  others  in  the  adjoining  counties,  held  similar 
.trusts.  The  whole  of  these  forces  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  a  committee  of  public  safety  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament,  had  the  supreme  management  (July  4th). 
The  divisions  were  generally  placed  under  the  command  of  such  of 
the  chiefe  as  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  and 
a  few  French  and  G-erman  engineers  were  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing the  fortifications  and  drilling  the  artillery.  The  regiments  of 
in&ntry,  as  their  clothing  became  more  complete,  assumed  the 
colours  of  their  respective  leaders — ^generally  such  as  had  been 
worn  by  the  serving  men  of  their  Sunilies.  HoUes's  were  the 
Xiondon  red-coats;    Lord   Brook's  the  purple;   Hampden's  th^ 

freen-coats ;  Lord  Say's  and  Lord  Mandeville's  (Kimbolton)  tho 
lue.    The  orange,  which  had  long  been  the  colour  of  Lord  Essex'* 

*  Porster's  Lives,  IXL,  S45.      f  Goizot'i  Eog.  Rev.,  1S9. 
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household,  and  was  now  that  of  his  body  guard,  was  worn  in  a 
scarf  over  the  armour  of  all  the  officers  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
as  the  distinguishing  symbol  of  their  cause.  Each  regiment  also 
<sarried  a  small  standard  or  comet,  with  the  motto  or  device  of  its 
Colonel  on  one  side,  and  the  parliamentary  watchword,  "  God  with 
us,"  on  the  other.  The  Biarl  of  Essex's  bore  the  inscription, 
**  Cave,  adsum  " ;  Algernon  Sidney,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  entered  the  war  in  its  third  year,  inscribed  his 
standard  with  the  words,  "  Sanctus  amor  patrisB  dat  animum  ^ ; 
and  the  motto  which  was  borne  at  the  head  of  Hampden's 
regiment  resolutely  vindicated  its  great  leader's  course,  "  Vestigia 
niilla  retrorsum."*  It  was  not  so  easy  to  equip  these  regiments 
as  to  raise  them.  Matchlocks,  pikes,  and  poleaxes  supplied, 
however,  the  greater  number  of  the  infentry;  but  the  cavalry 
were  better  provided.  The  steel  cap  and  gorget,  the  back  and 
breast  plates,  the  tussets  descending  to  the  knees,  the  long  sword, 
carbine,  and  pistols,  and  occasionally  the  Ions  lances,  presented  a 
tolerable  set  out.  The  completeness  of  the  defences  of  Hazelrigge's 
regiment  won  them  the  name  of  "The  Lobsters,"  and  that  of 
**  Ironsides"  has  been  immortally  appropriated  by  (>omwell's  men. 

Both  parties  soon  distinguished  their  adversaries  by  particular 
names.  The  parliamentarians  were  called  MoundheadSf  tne  origin 
of  which  we  nave  before  seen ;  and  the  royalists.  Cavaliers ;  a 
French  term,  not  necessarily  of  reproach,  but  certainly  used  in 
that  sense  by  the  popular  party,  to  denote  the  un-English  character 
of  those  desperadoes  who  defended  the  Queen  and  her  papist 
adherents  from  the  insults  of  the  mob  at  Whitehall.f 

51.  The  "Nineteen  Propositions."  Although  active  prepara- 
tions  for  war  were  thus  going  on,  there  were  many,  both  at  York 
^nd  at  London,  who  laboured  to  effect  an  accommodation,  and  oD 
tlie  27th  of  May,  1642,  parliament  was  induced  to  appoint  a 
committee,  which  drew  up  mneteen  propositions  to  be  tendered  to 
the  King  at  York.     They  demanded : 

I  and  3.  That  the  privy  council  and  officers  of  state  should  be  approved  Ijy 
parliament,  and  take  such  an  oath  as  it  prescribed. 

2.  That  during  the  intervals  of  parliament,  no  vacancy  in  the  council  should 
.l>e  supplied  without  Uie  assent  of  the  majority,  subject  to  the  future  sanction  of 
the  two  houses. 

4  and  5.  That  the  education  and  marriages  of  the  King's  children  should  be 
subject  to  parliamentary  control. 

6  and  7.  That  the  penal  laws  against  papists  should  be  strictly  enforced,  and 
the  votes  of  the  popish  lords  taken  away. 

*  Nugent'!  **  Memorials  of  Hampden  and  His  Timet." 
t  Fonter's  *' Arrest  of  the  Five  Memben." 
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8,  That  the  church  govemmeiit  and  the  liturgy  should  be  reformed  as  both 
houses  should  advise. 

9,  15,  and  16.  That  the  militia,  and  all  fortified  places,  should'be  put  in  such 
liands  as  parliament  should  approve,  and  the  forces  now  attending  his  majesty 
discharged.  And  no  forces  raised  in  future,  except  according  to  law,  in  case  of 
actual  rebellion  or  invasion. 

10,  13,  14,  and  18.  That  members  of  either  house  who  had  been  deprived  of 
office,  should  be  restored;  dtlinqiients  punished ;  the  five  members  cleared;  and 
the  general  pardon  offered  by  the  King  -  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  both 
houses  should  advise. 

II  and  12.  That  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  other  statutes  passed  by  this 
parliament  should  be  observed,  on  oath ;  and  that  judges  should  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour. 

17  and  19.  That  the  King  should  enter  into  a  stricter  alliance  with  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  o^er  Protestant  States  of  the  continent,  and  that  he 
should  pass  a  bill  for  restraining  all  peers  to  be  made  in  future  from  sitting 
in  parliament,  unless  they  should  be  admitted  with  the  consent  of  both  houses.* 

When  Charles  read  these  articles  (June  2nd),  he  angrily  broke 
off  all  further  negociations.  The  national  party  expected  a  refusal ; 
fL  committee  of  Public  Safety  was  immediately  appointed  committ** 
to  govern  the  kingdom  (July  4th) ;  and,  ajfter  a  formal  JlfJt^^Hj, 
demand  that  Charles  should  disband  his  forces,  and  return  p^^**^ 
to  the  capital,  whicji  the  King  refused,  unless  the  parliament 
disarmed  first,  all  communication  ceased,  and  war  was  resolved 
upon. 


Section  IV.—DTJEINa  THE  CIVIL  WAE,  1642-1649. 

I.  PEOM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OE  HOSTILITIES  TO 
THE  ALLIANCE  OE  THE  PARLIAMENT  WITH  THE 
SCOTS. 

52.    The   Raising  of  the  Standard.     The  commencement  of 
general  hostilities  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex  laying   siege  to  Portsmouth,  which  was  held  by  Colonel 
Goring  for  the  King  (August  2nd).     Charles  immediately  ^^^  roy»i. 
proclaimed  Essex  and  his   officers  traitors,  unless  they  i?SiSS*ea 
returned  to  their  duty  within  six  days.     The  parliament  NowSg?* 
declared  this  proclamation   a  libellous    and  scandalous  *^*™* 
paper,  on  which  Charles  summoned  all  his  loving  subjects  north  of 
the  Trent,  and  within  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  that  river,  to  meet 

*  Clarendon's  BebeUioUi  Book  Y. 
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him  in  arms  at  Nottingham  on  the  22nd  of  August.  On  th& 
25th  the  royal  standard,  on  which  was  a  band  pointing  to  a  crown, 
with  this  motto,  "  give  to  C^sar  his  due,''  was  carried  bj  a  guard 
from  the  castle  into  a  large  field,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
overlooked  the  town.  A  retinue  of  2,000  men  followed  the  King. 
As  soon  as  the  herald  began  to  read  the  proclamation,  the  King 
took  the  paper  from  him  and  made  some  corrections  in  it ;  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  the  standard  was  brought  forward,  but  no 
one  knew  where  to  erect  it,  nor  the  precise  form  of  the  ancient 
feudal  ceremony  by  which  Charles,  as  lord  paramount,  now 
desired  to  assemble  his  vassals.  At  last  they  planted  it  on  one  of  the 
castle  towers,  after  the  example  of  Richard  ill.,  the  latest  known 
instance ;  but  that  same  night  the  standard  was  blown  down,  and 
when  the  King  was  inform^  of  it,  he  asked  why  it  had  been  put 
there,  saying  it  ought  to  have  been  set  up  in  an  open  place,  when 
evenj  one  might  have  approached  it,  and  not  in  a  prison.  The 
heralds  therefore  took  it  out  of  the  castle,  just  outside  the  park; 
but  when  they  sought  to  plant  it,  they  found  the  ground  mere  rock. 
With  their  daggers  they  dug  a  little  hole,  in  which  to  fix  the 
fitaff ;  but  it  would  not  stand,  and  for  several  hours  they  were 
X)bliged  to  hold  it  up  with  their  hands. 

53.  The  Battle  of  Edgehill.  A  month  after  this  untoward 
ceremony,  Charles  proceeded  to  Shrewsbury,  collecting  reinforce- 
ments and  enforcing  contributions  as  he  went ;  but  so  adverse  to 
his  cause  was  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  that  even  the 
blacksmiths  left  their  homes  to  avoid  shoeing  his  horses. 

Waller,  in  the  meantime,  had  reduced  Portsmouth,  and  Essex 
had  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton,  whence 
)ie  set  forward,  and  slowly  followed  the  royal  army^  His  rig(it 
Nkinnuh  ^i^g)  uudcr  Hampdcn,  Holies,  Say,  and  others,  defeated 
|!i^o„  a  royalist  force  unaer  Lord  Northampton  on  the  Dunsmore 
"**  road,  near  Southam ;  and  presently  afterwards  encountered 
another  detachment,  which  was  pursued  to  Oxford.  On  the  23d 
fd  September  the  main  army,  consisting  of  about  15,000  men,, 
veached  Worcester,  where  Essex  lav  inactive  for  three  weeks* 
Charles,  taking  advantage  of  this,  determined  to  advance  upon 
oariM  In  London ;  and  he  was  already  on  his  third  day's  march, 
^**  before  his  enemies  knew  of  his  movement.  The  tidings 
^^"^^^  of  his  advance  filled  the  capital  with  terror ;  but  parliament 
spon  adopted  measures  of  defence.  Those  who  had  not  yet 
3abscribe(i  to  the  loans  were  at  once  called  upon  to  pay,  and  those 
who  refused  were  imprisoned.    The  suspected  were  disarmed,  and 
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requisitions  of  every  kind  took  place.  Fortifications  were  hastily 
raised,  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  working  at  them 
^th  ardonr ;  chains  were  hung  across  the  streets,  barricades  were 
erected,  and  the  trainbands  were  kept  constantly  on  foot.  Essex, 
however,  was  now  rapidly  following  the  royal  forces,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd  of  October,  as  he  entered  the  village  of 
Keynton,  they  halted  at  Edgecot,  a  few  miles  in  advance,  e.,^ 
Although  he  had  left  several  regiments,  and  part  of  his  hlSTS?** 
arfillery  behind  him,  he  determined  upon  an  immediate  *^<*««»*' 
attack — a  resolution  which  the  King  also  adopted  the  same  night. 
The  next  morning,  which  was  bright  and  cold,  found  the  royal 
army,  10,000  strong,  posted  on  the  brow  of  a  range  of  hills, 
called  Edgehill,  from  which  a  clear  prospect  of  the  enemy 
ccxuld  be  had  across  the  plain  called  the  "Vale  of  the  Bed 
Horse."  Eor  several  hours  the  two  armies  quietly  confronted 
each  other ;  the  roy^sts,  having  a  superior  position,  expecting  to 
be  attacked;  Essex  waiting  till  his  absent  regiments  should 
lurrive.  About  noon  they  grew  weary  of  this  terrible  suspense ; 
and  at  two  o'clock  the  King  discharged  a  cannon  with  his  own 
hand,  as  the  signal  for  attack.  His  forces  descended  from 
their  position ;  the  Parliamentarians,  already  in  advance, 
encountered  them  midway,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Essex, 
and  Lord  Lindsey,  the  royal  commander-in-chief^  both  fought  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  regiments,  pike  in  hand.  Suddenly 
Prince  Rupert  made  a  desperate  and  impetuous  onset,  and  broke 
the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentary  army,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  James  Eamsay.  The  latter  instantly  fled,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  prince,  as  far  as  Keynton,  where  he  found  Hampden  s  regiment, 
and  the  artillery,  who  drove  Rupert  back  to  the  battle-field.  Here 
the  Royalists  were  in  utter  confusion.  The  parliamentary  right 
and  centre  having  stood  firm  against  all  assaults,  had  charged 
gallantly  in  return,  captured  several  guns,  and  for  one  moment, 
had  possession  of  the  royal  standard,  and  almost  of  the  King's 
person.  Night  alone  saved  the  royalists  from  defeat, ;  but  although 
both  parties  claimed  a  victory,  neither  reaped  any  advantage. 
Charles,  after  taking  Banbury,  turned  aside  to  Oxford ;  and  Essex 
withdrew  to  Coventry.  About  1,200  men  fell  in  this  battle; 
among  them  was  Lord  Lindsey,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
died  of  his  wounds.* 

64.    March  of  the  Royal  Army  towards  London.    The  proximity 
of  the  royal  army  alarmed   the  metropolis,   for  Prince  Rupert 

*  Clarendon's  Bebellion,  Book  YI. 
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scoured  and  pillaged  the  whole  country,  m  to  the  very  environg 
ApMioin  of  the  city.  The  parliament,  therefore,  ordered  Essex  to 
^"^^^on.  come  immediately  to  their  protection.  They  wrote  for 
assistance  from  Scotland ;  they  formed  a  new  army  under  the  Earl 
of  Warwick ;  they  voted  an  address  to  the  King ;  they  even 
submitted  to  his  refusal  to  receive  as  one  of  their  deputies,  Sir  John 
Evelyn,  whom  the  evening  before  (November  2nd^  he  had  proclaimed 
a  traitor.  The  citizens  were  panic  stricken ;  the  popular  leaders 
could  not  in  anywise  excite  their  courage ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
Charles,  informed  by  his  partisans  of  all  that  was  going  on, 
hastened  his  march,  and  reached  Colnbrook,  only  fif);een  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  Essex,  however,  hadtuow  reached  London  by  the 
more  eastern  road;  Kingston,  Acton,  and  Windsor,  were  all 
garrisoned  for  the  parliament,  and  the  only  open  passage  to  the 
capital  lay  through  the  town  of  Brentford.  Charles,  therefore, 
did  not  refuse  to  see  the  parliamentary  commissioners ;  but  while 
the  parley  was  going  on,  the  royal  cavalry  under  Eupert  suddenly 
attacked  Brentford,  and  after  a  sharp  action  took  it.  The  parlia- 
ment considered  this  such  a  mark  of  perfidy  and  blood-thirstiness, 
that  they  broke  off  the  negotiations.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  neither  party  was  sincere  in  these  proceedings ;  the  parliament 
had  discovered  that  the  royal  army  was  not  so  formidable  as  they* 

had  at  first  apprehended,  while  there  were  many  about  the 
rag:eatoto  King,  as  Clarendon  says,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
"  conclusion  of  a  treaty  so  early.  The  King's  position, 
indeed,  had  now  become  critical.  Essex  had  assembled  24,000 
men,  and  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Tumham  Green ;  Charlea 
therefore  retreated  again  to  Oxford,  through  Beading. 

55.  The  war  in  the  conntiy  generally.  "  We  all  thought  one 
battle  would  decide  it,"  says  Eichard  Baxter  in  his  Life,  "  and  we 
were  all  much  mistaken."  The  war,  indeed,  had  already  become 
too  general  for  so  speedy  a  conclusion  being  effected.  Each  county, 
town,  and  hamlet  was  divided  into  &ctions,  who  sought  each  others 
ruin ;  and  while  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  seemed 
to  languish,  elsewhere  it  broke  forth  spontaneous  and  energetic, 
and  was  openly  carried  on  in  each  locality  by  the  inhabitants  on 
their  own  account,  without  any  attention  to  what  was  passing  at 

Oxford  and  London.  Already  the  country  was  covered 
o^Bdera.    with  Warlike  confederations,  freely  entered  into  by  th0 

partisans  of  the  respective  parties.  At  first  ther 
requested,  from  the  King  or  the  parliament,  commissions  for  their 
leaders,  and  power  to  levy  soldiers,  impose  taxes,  and  adopt  all 
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such  measures  as  they  considered  necessary  to  insure  success. 
Afber  this,  they  acted  separately,  and  almost  at  their  own  discretion. 
The  two  most  important  of  these  confederacies  were,  the  association 
of  the  four  northern  counties  for  the  royal  cause ;  and  the  Eastern 
Counties  Association,  for  the   parliament,   comprising  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,     Cambridge,     Huntingdon,    Bedford,    Essex, 
lancoln,  and    Hertford.      All    the  other  associations  connttM 
fell  to  pieces  m  a  few  months,  there  being  no  man 
of  mark  amongst  them ;    but  this  one,  through  the  genius  and 
activity  of  Cromwell,  was  able  to  keep  its  own  borders  clear  of 
iayasion  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.    In  default  of  these 
local  leagues,  some  influential  man  would  levy  a  small  body  of  his 
own,  and  carry  on  warfare  for  his  party ;   while  in  other  places 
more  pacific  feelings  prevailed  for  awhile ;  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire 
concluded  a  regular  treaty  of  neutrality ;  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
followed  their  example,  agreeing  to   put  down  all  disturbances 
within  their  borders,  and  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  armed 
forces   of  either  party.      These  latter  associations  were  called 
Clubs,  and,  had  the  other  counties   adopted  the  same 
policy,  the  war  would  soon  have  terminated.    But  the  Clubs 
were  left  alone,  and  both  parties,  ere  long,  considered  them  as 
apposed  to  their  interests,  so  that  these  neutral  counties  were 
compelled  to  espouse  one  or  other  of  the  causes. 

In  the  eastern,  midland,  and  south-eastern  districts,  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy,  the  Parliamentary  party  was  strongest ;  in 
those  of  the  north,  west,  and  south-west,  the  preponderance 
belonged  to  the  King;  here  landed  property  was  less  divided, 
industry  less  active,  the  higher  nobility  more  influential,  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  had  more  adherents.  The  parliament  had 
thus  this  advantage,  that  the  counties  devoted  to  its  cause  were 
all  contiguous,  and  formed  a  strong  girdle  of  defence  round  London; 
while  the  Eoyalist  counties  stretched  from  the  Land's  End  weaknws 
to  the  extremity  of  Durham,  in  a  long  and  narrow  line,  uneot^"^ 
which  was  broken  by  adverse  districts,  so  that  they  could  <i«^e'^«»- 
not  maintain  any  correspondence,  could  not  act  in  concert,  and 
only  protected  the  rear  of  Charles's  head  quarters  at  Oxford,  a 
town  which  lay  almost  isolated  amidst  the  enemy's  territory.* 

56.   Negotiations  for  a  Treaty  at  Oxford.     The  year  1643 
opened  with  negotiations  for  peace  at  Oxford.     The  demands  of 
the  parliament  amounted  to  fourteen  articles,  those  of  Charles  . 
were  confined  to  six;  but  only  the  first  in  each  dass  came  into 

*  Gidaot,  17S-S ;  Mrs.  Hutdhixuon's  Mem«in ;  Lingard.  X.,  80-82. 
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discussion.  No  argument  could  induce  the  houses  to  give  up  to 
the  King  the  sole  disposal  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  ;  and 
Charles  would  not  hear  of  their  proposal,  that  both  armies  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  he  should  return  to  London.  The 
parliamentary  commissioners,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Holland,  "VV'hitelocke,  and  others,  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  intimated  that,  if  the  Kling 
would  give  up  the  militia,  he  might  save  the  bishops  and  the 
<^hurch.  The  reception  he  gave  to  this  proposition  excited  in  the 
commissioners  a  strong  hope  of  success  ;  but  the  next  morning  he 
cave  them  almost  an  absolute  denial,  and  said  that  when  he  should 
be  in  the  lawful  possession  of  his  revenues,  magazines,  ships,  and 
forts ;  when  all  the  members  of  parliament,  except  the  bishops, 
should  be  restored  to  their  seats,  and  when  tne  two  houses 
adjourned  to  some  place  at  least  twenty  miles  from  London, 
he  would  consent  to  the  disbanding  of  both  armies,  and 
would  meet  his  parliament  in  person  (April  12th,  1643). 
On  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  the  commissioners  imme- 
diately left  Oxford  (April  15th).  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  rancorous  and  haughty  conduct  of  Charles  is  so  strange, 
that  it  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  given  upon  the  authority 

of  one  of  his  own  supporters,  Clarenaon.  This  writer 
tbewnjr  says  that  he  had  solemnly  promised  the  Queen,  on 
M^u.     her  departure    for   Holland    the   year  before,  never  to 

give  away  any  office  without  her  consent,  and  to  make  no 
peace  without  her  interposition  and  mediation.*  In  the  equally 
balanced  condition  of  both  forces  at  this  particular  juncture,  some 
compromise  on  the  great  question  of  the  militia  was  not  imprac- 
ticable, had  Charles  been  really  anxious  for  peace ;  for  we  should 
remember  that  parliament  was  justified  in  demanding  security 
for  themselves,  especially  when  the  King  had,  not  long  before, 
peremptorily  excluded  several  of  their  leading  men  from  amnesty. 
The  truth  is,  that  both  parties  stood  out  for  more  than  they  cx)uld, 
either  as  belligerents,  or  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  reasonably  claim;  the  parliament  had  no  right  to 
control  the  military  force,  nor  the  King,  on  the  other  hand,  a  right 
to  keep  an  army  on  foot  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  It  was 
the  desire  of  Whitelocke,  and  many  other  moderate  men,  to  dispense 
with  all  military  forces  whatever,  as  the  country  had  no  need  of  them 
At  that  time ;  but  when  swords  are  once  drawn,  they  are  seldom 
fiheathed  till  experience  has  shown  which  is  the  sharpest  blade.f 

■*  Olarendon'i  Ifemoirt,  I.,  I8i.         f  Halkm,  I. 
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The  Commons  suspected  that  the  Queen's  ascendancy  over  her 
hnflband  was  the  cause  of  the  King's  rejection  of  their  gheig 
demands,  and  they,  therefore,  determined  upon  a  remark-  Jyffg",?^ 
able  stroke  of  policy,   in  order  to  prevent  the  renewal  *"'**°^ 
of  negotiations.      In  February,   Henrietta,   having  escaped   the 
parlisumentary  fleet,  had  landed  at  Burlington,  in  Yorkshire,  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and,  proceeding  to  York,  was  there  joined 
by  a  host  of  Eoman  Catholics  eager  to  sen'e  her.      The  Commons, 
therefore,  took  advantage  of  this,   and  impeached  her  of  high 
treason  (May  23rd),  which  exasperated  the  King,  and  cut  off  all 
hope,  for  the  present,  of  any  accommodation. 

57.    Renewal  of  Hostilities.    1643.    Essex  began  the  campaign 
by  the  capture   of  Eeading  (April  27th) ;    but  he  obstinately 
refused  to  besiege  Oxford,  as  Hampden  advised.     It  was 
not  that  he  was  either  treacherous  to  the  parliament,  or  nof^eara"* 

i»     •ji»*"i_        J*!  To.*  'iji-t-  in  the  war. 

a&aid  01  nsk ;    lor  he  was  ever  distmgmshed  by  bravery, 
and  cheerfulness  under  adverse  circumstances ;    but  he  made  war 
with  regret,  and  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
who  were  opposed  to  any  overtures  for  peace.     The  more  violent 
of  the  war  party  had  gone  so  far  as  to  demand  his  removal,  and  to 
suggest  Hampden  as  his  successor.     But  that  remarkably  prudent 
man  had  no  desire  for  supreme  command,  brave  and  daring  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.     Since  the  war  had  begun, 
however,  there  were  other  parliamentary  leaders  who  had  M.mJtSSy 
acquired  &me  and  shown  abilities  for  generalship.      In 
the  north,  Fairfax  and  his   father,  notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  Lord  Newcastle,  maintained  the  parlia- 
mentary cause  with  boldness  and  spirit.     Lord  Manchester  (late 
Lord  Kimbolton  and  Lord  Mandeville),  who  was  at  the 
head    of   the    Eastern    Counties  Association,  had  also 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  parliament  in  the  northern  and 
midland  counties ;    while  Colonel  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  his 
famous  Ironsides,  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  dashing  exploits, 
as  skilftdly  planned  as  they  were  ably  executed.     He  penetrated 
into  Lincolnshire,  disarming  the  disaffected  as  he  passed ;  crnmwew» 
took  Stamford  and  Burleigh  by  the  way ;   defeated  a  body  "»''"''»• 
of  CavaUers    twice  as  numerous  as  his  own,   near   Grantham; 
relieved  Gainsboro',  by  a  most  daring  achievement,  in  which  he 
placed  himself  between  the  army  of  the  besiegers,  and  that  of  Lord 
Newcastle,  returning  victorious  jfrom  the  battle  of  Atherton  Moor, 
and  then  made  a  masterly  retreat  towards  Boston.    At  the  same 
tiine»  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  south  and  west  dispersed 
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the  Eoyalist  bands ;  and  Sir  William  Waller,  whose  rapidity  of 
sirwiuiam  movem^nt,  daring  spirit,  and  contempt  of  military  niles. 
Waller.  were  advantageously  contrasted  with  the  slow  and  cautious 
experience  of  Essex,  reduced  so  many  places  in  such  a  short  time, 
that  his  admirers  quaintly  styled  him  "  William  the  Conqueror." 
Only  Essex,  therefore,  allowed  the  war  to  languish,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  war  party,  who  were  his  enemies,  and  occupied 
most  of  the  offices  in  the  government,  neglected  to  furnish  his 
troops  with  pay,  provisions,  and  clothing.  The  party  to  which 
Essex  belonged,  in  fact,  already  felt  that  the  power  they  had 
hitherto  wielded,  was  beginning  to  fell  from  their  grasp,  and  that 
another  party  was  silently  forming,  more  earnest  and  daring  in 
their  purpose,  under  whose  influence  also,  an  army,  destined  to 
become  invincible,  was  being  gradually  formed. 

"  Your  horse  are  for  the  most  part  superannuated  domestics, 
tapsters,  and  people  of  that  sort,"  said  Cromwell  one  day 
cromweii'i^  to  Hampdcu ;    "  theirs  are  the  sons  of  gentlemen.     Do 
^*        you  think  such  poor  vagabonds  as  your  fellows  have  soul 
enough  to  stand  against  gentlemen  full  of  resolution  and  honour  ? 
You  must  have  fellows  animated  by  a  spirit  that  will  take  them  as 
&r  as  the  King's  gentlemen,  or  you'll  always  be  beaten."     Which 
difficulty  Hampden  acknowledged,  when  (>omwell  answered,  "  I 
will  do  something  towards  it ;  I  will  raise  men  who  will  have  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  who  will  bring  some  conscience 
to  what  they  do ;  and  I  promise  you  they  shall  not  he  heatenP    And 
then  he  went  through  the  eastern  counties,  recruiting  young  men 
who  were  known  to  him ;  all  of  them  freeholders,  or  the  sons  of 
freeholders,  to  whom  pay  was  not  an  object,  nor  mere  idleness  a 
pleasure ;  all  of  them  hardy,  religious  men,  engaging  in  the  war 
for  conscience  sake,  and,  under  Cromwell,    from  confidence  in 
him.     "  I  will  not  deceive  you,"  he  said,  "  and  make  you  believe 
that  you  are  going  to  fight  for  the  King  and  the  parliament ;  if 
the  King  were  here,  I  would  shoot  him  as  I  would  any  other  man 
among  the  malignants ;  he  whose  conscience  will  not  allow  him 
to  do  this,  let  him  go."    The  majority  hesitated  not  a  moment ; 
and  they  were  no  sooner  enlisted  than  they  gave  up  all  domestic 
comforts,  and  the  license  of  military  life ;  they  were  subjected  to 
the  severest  discipline;    and,  mixing  their  military  duties  with 
frequent  exercises  of  piety,  they  combined  the  free  energy   of 
religious  zeal  with  the  disciplined  firmness  of  the  soldier.     Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Ironsides,    the  nucleus  of  that 
invincible  army  which  gave  numerous  victories  to  the  parliament. 
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-and  carried  Cromwell  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  realm.* 
58.  Waller's  Plot.  After  the  capture  of  Eeading,  parliament 
was  more  occupied  with  its  internal  dissensions  than  with  the 
proceedings  of  its  enemies.  The  Presbyterians  had  long 
demanded,  and  had  been  promised,  an  assembly  of  divines,  awemwyof 
to  reform  the  church.  This  assembly  was  now  convoked 
(June),  but  the  parliament  named  121  members,  and  associated 
with  them  30  of  its  own  members;  and  would  not  allow  it  to 
assume  any  independent  authority. 

A'  few  days  before  this,  the  war  party  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  Waller's  Plot — a  scheme  for 
making  a  strong  Royalist  demonstration  in  London ;  and  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  said,  of  seizing  the  Tower,  arresting  the  leaders  of 
both  houses,  and  introducing  the  King's  troops  into  the  city. 
This,  however,  was  the  design  of  only  the  more  determined  of 
the  conspirators,  for  some  contemplated  no  more  than  the  refusal 
of  the  very  heavy  taxes  which  the  parliament  imposed  upon  the 
citizens;  others  wanted  to  present  petitions  for  peace  to  both 
houses ;  and  others  went  no  further  than  the  attemj)t  to  form  a 
moderate  party,  which  should  "  stand  in  the  gap,  and  unite  the 
King  and  the  parliament."  The  reputed  leader  was  Edmund 
"Waller,  the  poet,  with  whom  were  leagued  several  members  of 
both  houses;  and  Lord  Falkland,  the  King's  secretary,  was  in 
correspondence  with  them.  Upon  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy, 
the  two  houses  took  an  oath  not  to  lay  down  anns  so  long  as  the 
papists  now  in  arms  should  be  protected  from  the  justice  of 
parliament,  and  never  to  adhere  to,  or  willingly  assist,  the  forces 
raised  by  the  King  without  the  consent  of  both  houses.  Of  the 
prisoners  arrested,  seven  were  brought  before  a  court  martial,  of 
whom  jfive  were  condemned,  but  only  two  suffered,  who  were 
executed  on  gibbets  before  their  own  doors.  Waller  saved  his 
life  by  the  most  abject  submission ;  he  was  fined  .£10,000,  and 
ordered  to  travel  on  the  continent  (July,  1643). 

59.  The  Battle  of  Chalgrove  Field,  and  the  Death  of  Hampden. 
During  these  proceedings,  Essex  had  removed  his  head-quarters 
from  Eeading  to  Thame.  One  night,  through  information  received 
from  Captain  XJrrie,  a  renegade,  Eupert  surprised  Chimnor  in  the 
Tear  of  the  army,  and  kiQed  or  captured  the  greater  part  of  two 
regiments  that  lay  in  the  town  (June  18th).  On  the  first  alarm 
of  this  irruption,  Hampden  moved  a  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
to  Chiselhampton  Bridge,  to  intercept  the  prince's  retreat  across 

*  Guizot's  Eng.  Bev.,  183;  Porster's  Lives,  YI.,  87-94. 
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the  Eiver  Thame.    Eupert  drew  up  on  a  large  plain  called  Chal- 

gove  Field,  amidst  the  standing  corn,  and  in  the  first  charge 
ampden  received  his  death  wound,  his  shoulder  bone  being 
broken  with  a  brace  of  bullets.  He  reached  Thame  almost 
feinting,  and  after  six  days  of  cruel  suffering,  breathed  his  last, 
after  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  and  declaring  his  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  episcopal  church  of  England  (June  24th).  In 
his  last  hour  he  prayed  most  fervently  for  his  country.  "  O 
Lord,"  said  he,  "  save  my  bleeding  country.  Have  these  realms 
Hampden'i  ^^  ^^7  ©spccial  keeping.  Confound  and  level  in  the  dust 
ia»t  prayer,  thoso  who  would  rob  the  pcoplo  of  their  liberty  and  lawful 
prerogative.  Let  the  King  see  his  error,  and  turn  the  hearts  of 
nis  wicked  counsellors  from  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  their 
designs.    Lord  Jesu  receive  my  soul.^* 

60.  Disastrous  Position  of  the  Parliament's  Affairs  after  the 
Death  of  Hampden.  The  death  of  Hampden  was  the  prelude  to 
a  series  of  disasters  which  now  assailed  the  parliament.  The 
enemies  of  Essex,  in  leaving  his  army  deficient  of  everjrthing,  had 
relied  with  too  much  confidence  on  the  success  of  his  rivals. 
While  he  was  sending  messenger  after  messenger  to  demand 
supplies,  the  news  came  that  Lord  Fairfex  had  been 
Athertou     defeated  at  Atherton  Moor,  near  Bradford  (June  30th), 

*^''  by  Newcastle ;  that  Sir  John  Hotham  was  on  the  point  of 
surrendering  Hull  to  the  Queen ;  that  Lord  Willoughby  could  no 
longer  defend  Lincolnshire ;  and  that  the  Eastern  CJounties 
Association,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  parliament,  was  about  to  be 
thrown  open  by  the  enemy.  It  was  still  worse  in  the  south-west, 
where  Waller  and  his  lieutenants  incurred  defeats  in 
Dow^  rapid  succession.  At  Bradock  Down,  Sir  Ealph  Hopton 
wid  LJImd*'  totally  routed  bis  forces  under  Euthen,  the  governor  of 
wtj  wn.  piymQu^jj^  g^n^j  disputed  with  him  in  person  the  victory 
at  Lansdowne  (July  6th) ;  while  again  he  suffered  a  bloody  and 
disastrous  defeat  at  Eoundway  Down,  near  Devizes  (July  13th), 
from  the  hands  of  Lord  Wilmot.  The  Parliamentarians  could 
make  no  progress  in  CJornwall ;  for  the  bravery  and  ability  of  Sir 
Bevil  Q-renville,  Sir  Ealph  Hopton,  and  of  the  entire  gentry,  were 
80  admirable,  and  their  popularity  was  so  great,  that  the  King's 
cause  triumphed  here  for  a  long  time.  During  the  month  of  August, 
•amnder  ^^  ^^®  great  towus  in  the  south-western  counties  were 
ofBrbtoi.  captured  by  the  Eoyalists,  and  Bristol  was  surrendered 
by  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  its  governor  (July  25th).    While  every  day 

•  Fontor*!  livM,  IIL,  9m  Nugent* i  Memorialf. 
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ihxLB  carried  to  London  the  most  disheartening  news,  at  The  Queen 
Oxford  confidence  was  restored  by  the  arrival  of  the  "  oxtord. 
Queen  from  York,  with  3,000  men,  and  artillery  and  stores. 

Never  was  the  cause  of  the  pariiament  in  such  danger  as  now. 
Divisions  and  jealousies  had  sprung  up ;  the  fidelity  of  Essex  was 
onjustly  suspected,  whilst  his  imbecility  was  evident ;  the  death 
of  Biimpden  was  an  irreparable  misfortune ;  and  Pym  was  already 
linking  under  that  fatal  disease  which  deprived  the  parliament  of 
his  unshrinking  decision  and  fortitude  in  the  following  De»thof 
December,  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  needed.  ^^"^ 
The  Commons,  however,  soon  showed  that  these  disasters  did  not 
cast  them  down,  and  they  at  once  adopted  measures  of  defence. 
1^6  Lords  took  advantage  of  them  to  make  a  solemn  protest  of 
their  fidehty  to  the  King,  and  to  make  proposals  of  peace.     But 
the  Commons  called  upon  them  to  come  to  some  decision  instantly 
with  regard  to  the  great  seal ;  and  on  their  refusal,  ordered  one 
to  be  engraved  on  their  own  authority,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
iurms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  other  a  representation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  at  Westminster,  without  any 
«ymbol  to  indicate  the  Lords  (July).     About  the  same  time,  the 
Sing,  flushed  vrith  his  successes,  published  a  declaration  chariee 
(June  20th),  wherein  he  denied  the  two  houses  sitting  at  fS^'Jo"* 
Westminster  the  name  of  a  parliament,  a  title  which  he  SS p'miu.^ 
covld  no  more  take  from  them,  after  the  bill  he  had  passed,  ™®"*- 
than  they  could  deprive  him  of  his  royal  title.*     This  proceeding 
shut  up  all  avenues  to  an  equal  peace,  and  it  was  soon  followed 
by  a  political  error  on  the  King's  part,  as  extraordinary  in  its 
•character  and  as  mischievous  in  its  tendency.     Three  peers  of  the 
moderate  party,  the  Earls  of  Holland,  Bedford,  and  Clare,  dis- 
satisfied with   the   preponderance  of  the  violent  faction  in  the 
Oommons,  left  Westminster,  and  came  into  the  King's  quarters 
(August) ;   but  they  met  with  such  ungenerous  treatment,  that, 
^i^ough  they  fought  in  the  royal  army  at  Newbury,  they  found 
their  position  intolerably  ingnominious,  and  they  returned 
to  Westminster,  aft;er  three  months,  vrith  many  expressions  io?d8*,ro 
of  repentance,  and  strong  testimonies  to  the  evil  counsels  Kinff.but 
which  prevailed  at  Oxford.     It  was  plain,  after  this,  that  "  *^* 
any  event  of  the  war  would  fail  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  repose  to  the  country,  and  that  reconciliation  between  the 
Sling  and  parliament  was  simply  impossible,  f 

The  royal  proclamation  against  the  parliament  at  once  re-estab- 

•  Hallam,  I.,  677.         t  Hallam,  L,  678^ 
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lislied  union  between  the  two  houses,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  they 

voted  in  concert  that  commissioners  should  proceed  to  Scotland,  ta 

request  their  brethren  in  that  country"  to  send  an  army  to  the 

Renewed     succouT  of  the  Protcstauts  in  England,  in  danger  of  falling 

energy  of    ^nder  the  yoke  of  the  Papists.      It  was  also  resolved  to 

commonf.    JjqJ^  j^q  negotiations  with  the  King  until  he  withdrew  hi* 

proclamation.     Entire  union  now  appeared  to  reign  among  all 

parties  in  the  capital;    Essex's  army  was  reinforced  and  fully 

equipped;    Waller  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  courage,   and 

treated  with  honour,  notwithstanding  his  reverses ;   a  new  army 

was  ordered  to  be  raised  in   the  eastern  counties,   under  the 

command  of  Lord  Manchester,  with  Cromwell  as  lieutenant-general 

(July  22nd)  ;  Hotham  was  arrested  at  Hull  before  he  had  time  to 

surrender  that  fortress,  and  brought  to  the  Tower  (June),  and 

Lord  Fairfax  was  appointed  to  his  command.      Everything  that 

the  parliament  did,  proved  that  they  were  resolved  not  to   be 

defeated,  and  the  citizens  worked  at  the  fortifications  of  London 

with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.     Yet  the  dangers  which  threatened 

The  Scots    them  stiU  increased ;    the  King's  succei^ses  augmented  in 

to*een4^   cvcry  dlrcctiou ;  the  commissioners  named  by  the  peers  to 

•nccourto    g^  ^  Scotlaud,  decUued  to  act,  so  that  the  four  named  by 

parliament.  ^\^q  Commous,  Vauc  being  one,  had  to  go  alone,  and  they 

could  only  go  by  sea,  the  roads  in  the  north  not  being  safe,  and 

Fairfax  not  strong  enough  to  give  them  an  escort.     In   the 

meantime,  the  King  published  a  milder  proclamation,  and  on  th& 

4th  of  August  the  Lords  sent  six  resolutions  to  the  Commons,  ta 

form  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty,  declaring,  in  a  haughty  tone,  that 

it  was  time  to  put  an.  end  to  the  calamities  of  the  countir.     The 

Commons,  on  a  division  of  94  to  65,  determined  to  tafee  these 

resolutions  into  consideration,  but  the  lord  mayor,  Pennington, 

whom  the  King  had  excluded  from  all  pardon,  procured  an  addresa^ 

from    the    common    council   against    peace,   and,    backed  by  a 

tumultuous  mob,  a  small  majority  was  obtained  against  concurring 

with  the  other  house.  .  A  few  days  after  this,  another  mob,  chiefly 

composed  of  women,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  tables  by  similar 

violence;   but  the  military  were  ordered  out  against  them,  and 

several  were  killed  and  wounded.     It  was  in  consequence  of  these 

intestine  animosities  that  the  lords  above  mentioned,  as  well  as^ 

many  of  the  Commons,  went  over  to  the  King. 

61.    The  Belief  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Battle  of.  Newbniy. 

The  war  party,  now  victorious,  proceeded  with  new  vigour  in 

heir  military  preparations ;    and  Essex,  having ,  had  his  army 
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increased  to  14,000  men,  advanced,  by  forced  marches,  to 
Gloucester  (August  24th),  which  the  King  had  been  closely 
blockading  for  the  last  fortnight.  This  city  was  the  only  place 
remaining  to  the  parliament  in  the  west ;  and  the  possession  of  it 
by  the  Eoyalists,  would  have  enabled  their  south-western,  northern, 
and  eastern  forces  to  communicate.  But  the  sound  of  Essex's 
cannon  broke  upon  them  with  surprise ;  they  had  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  approach,  so  rapidly  had  he  marched ;  and  they 
at  once  retired  from  the  siege,  determined  to  dispute  his  return 
to  London.  After  relieving  Grloucester,  however,  he  turned  aside 
to  Tewkesbury,  and  made  demonstrations  as  if  he  would  advance 
to  Worcester.  By  a  forced  march  he  then  turned  towards  Ciren- 
cester, which  fell  into  his  hands ;  and,  after  sustaining  a  severe 
attack  from  Rupert's  horse  near  Hungerford,  he  arrived  at 
Newbury,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  enemy  occupying 
the  town  and  neighbouring  heights,  and  the  road  to  London 
barred  against  him.  An  action  was  now  unavoidable ;  and  next 
morning  (September  20th),  at  daybreak,  Essex,  at  the  head  of  his 
advanced  guard,  took  the  principal  height ;  two  regiments  of  the 
royal  horse  then  attacked  the  London  trainbands,  and  the  battle 
became  general.  Essex,  Skippon,  Stapleton,  Merrick,  and  all  the 
Parh'amentary  officers,  exposed  themselves  on  foot  like  common 
soldiers ;  and  the  Royalists  also  charged  with  their  accustomed 
daring  and  impetuous  dash.  The  battle  raged  all  day,  and  both 
armies  passed  the  night  in  the  field;  but  in  the  morning,  the 
King  allowed  Essex  to  march  through  Newbury,  and  having 
ordered  Prince  Rupert  to  annoy  the  rear,  retired  with  his  infantry 
to  Oxford.*  Four  earls  in  the  royal  army  fell  in  this  battle,  the 
young  Lord  Sunderland  and  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
being  among  them. 

But  the  greatest  loss  which  the  Royalists  deplored  was  that  of 
Lord  Falkland,  perhaps  the  truest  patriot  of  that  age.     He 
had  no  business  in  the  battle,  but  had  volunteered  to  serve,  lom 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends.      For        *° 
some  months  past  he  had  eagerly  sought  danger ;  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  the  greater  evils  he  foresaw,  the  anxiety  of  his  mind, 
the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  and  the  dread  he  felt  of  either  party  succeed- 
ing, plunged  him  into  bitter  despondency,  and  entirely  altered  his 
character.     Formerly,  he  was  amiable  and  kind  ;  brilliant,  gay,  and 
imaginative;    simple  and  upright  in  his  ways,  and  tastefid  and 
elegant  in  his  habits.     But  since  the  war  had  broken  out,  he  had 
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become  fixed  and  sombre  in  his  manner ;  had  grown  careless  in  hif 
attire,  and  would  sit  amongst  his  friends,  with  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands,  crying  "Peace!  Peace  I"  Only  when  a  prospect  of 
negotiations  offered  did  he  resume  his  former  cheerfulness.  He 
dressed  with  unwonted  care  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  saying 
they  should  not  find  his  body  in  foul  linen.  "  I  am  weary  of  the 
times,"  he  continued ;  "  I  foresee  much  misery  to  my  country ;  but 
I  believe  I  shall  be  out  of  it  before  night."  He  fell  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  battle;  his  friends  deeply  mourned  his  fate ;  the 
Cavaliers  were  indifferent ;  and  Charles  felt  himself  more  at  ease 
in  his  council.* 

In  the  following  month,  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Manchester 
performed  many  signal  acts  of  service  in  Lincolnshire, 
wauby  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  forces  of  these 
three  leaders  effected  a  junction  at  Boston  on  the  9th  of 
October,  and,  on  the  12th,  they  defeated  a  numerous  body  of 
Cavaliers  at  Waisby  Field,  near  Horn  castle,  with  such  decided 
success,  that  Charles,  when  he  heard  of  it,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  I  would  that  some  would  do  me  the  good  fortune  to  bring 
Cromwell  to  me  alive  or  dead."t 

62.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Yane  and  his  fellow 
commissioners  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  August,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  kirk  and  the  parliament  with  great 
honours.  The  Scots,  however,  with  their  natural  wariness, 
suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  English  parliament  in  their  pro- 
fessed devotion  to  the  kirk;  and  they  resolved  that,  in  any 
compact  which  should  be  concluded,  the  covenant  should  be 
adopted  upon  oath.  Accordingly,  when  the  negotiations  began, 
Henderson,  the  moderator  of  the  general  assembly,  submitted 
this  covenant  to  the  consideration  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners. 

Its  terms  bound  the  two  nations  to  prosecute  incendiaries  and  malignants ;  to 
preserve  the  King's  life  and  authority  in  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  both  kingdoms;  to  extirpate  popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  and  profiuie- 
ness;  and  to  establish  a  conformity  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  church 
government  throughout  the  island. 

The  last  clause  alarmed  the  commissioners,  for,  although  the 
majority  of  the  Parliamentarians  were  inclined  to  Presbyterianism, 
yet  there  was  a  numerous  and  active  party  amongst  them  feat 
rising  into  importance,  who  considered  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  who  were,  therefore, 

•  Clarendou'i  RebeUion,  Book  VIL  i  Ouisof •  Eds.  Rev.,  Mft.   t  Fonter's  Liret,  YI.,  l  ss. 
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resolutely  opposed  to  the  forced  establishment  of  any  ecclesiastical 
eystem.  These  were  the  Independents,  the  earliest  and  most 
strenuous  assertors  of  religious  toleration,  and  Vane  was  one  of 
their  foremost  men.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  objected  to 
this  last  clause ;  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  the  agreement 
was  drawn  up  in  such  a  happy  ambiguity  of  language  as  to  suit 
all  parties,  and,  through  the  obstinacy  of  Vane,  it  was  styled  "  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant,"  so  as  to  prevent  its  assuming  the 
character  of  a  purely  religious  compact. 

In  this  new  form,  it  provided  that  the  kirk  should  be  preserved  in  its  existing 
parity,  and  that  the  church  of  England  should  be  "reformed  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,"  which  the  Independents  would  interpret  in  their  own  sense,  and 
"after  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches,**  among  which  the  Scots 
naturally  gave  theirs  the  fitst  place. 

The  league  was  unanimously  approved  of;  and  next  day 
(August  18th),  Scottish  commissioners  set  out  for  London,  where 
both  houses,  after  having  consulted  the  assembly  of  divines,  also 
sanctioned  it  (September  18th).  A  week  aft«r,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  in  Westminster,  all  the  members  of  parliament, 
comprising  228  commoners,  and  from  20  to  30  peers,  stood 
uncovered,  and,  with  hands  raised  to  heaven,  took  the  oath  of 
adhesion  to  it,  first  verbally,  and  then  in  writing. 


n.  FEOM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
ALLIANCE  TO  THE  NEW  MODELLING  OF  THE 
ARMY. 

63.  Triumph  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  The  joy  of  the  Pres- 
byterians was  now  at  its  height.  Their  chief,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
hid  saved  the  parliament  by  his  late  triumphs  ;  the  Scottish  army, 
20,000  strong,  which  was  to  cross  the  borders  as  soon  as  the  new 
year  set  in,  promised  them  unfailing  support,  and  they  therefore 
looked  forward  to  the  acquisition  of  supreme  power  over  all  their 
opponents,  when  they  might,  at  their  discretion,  dispose  of  reform 
and  of  war,  and  suspend  either.  The  covenant  was  immediately 
imposed  upon  all  civil  and  military  officers,  and  upon  all  the 
beneficed  clergy.  The  assembly  of  divines  was  ordered  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  four  Scottish  ministers  wer* 
called  upon  to  aid  them;  and  committees  were  appointed  to 
investigate,  in  each  country,  the  conduct  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy. 
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Nearly  2,000  beneficed  clergymen  were  ejected  from  their  livings  ;* 
many  who  had  hitherto  co-operated  with  the  Presbyterians, 
©•prfration  ^^  the  Anabaptists,  the  Brownists,  the  Independents, 
Mulbfiihed  found  themselves  suddenly  subjected  to  persecution  and 
ciKgj.  imprisonment,  and  all  who  refused  to  subscribe  the 
covenant  were  deprived  of  holding  any  office,  and  of  exercising 
the  simplest  rights  of  citizenship.  The  parliament,  from  the 
AuMtnur  beginning  of  the  war,  nad  ordered  all  theatres  to  be 
giJjiJIf**'  closed,  but  they  now  extended  the  prohibition  to  all  the 
"^'  popular  games  which  had  been  practised  for  ages  on  the 

Sundays  and  holidays  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  if  even  children 
infringed  the  order  by  any  natural  ebullition  of  infantine  mirth, 
their  parents  were  fined  for  each  oflfence.  "While  the  Presbyterians 
thus  manifested  a  remorseless  and  indiscriminate  bigotry  in 
matters  of  religion,  they  displayed  an  arderft  zea\  for  war.  Holies, 
Glynn,  Maynard,  and  others  of  their  leaders  who  had  shortly 
befere  meditated  retirement  from  public  life,  or  had  been  advocates 
of  peace,  now  excited  the  people  to  greater  eflforts ;  their  party 
had  never  appeared  so  energetic,  or  so  certain  of  the  permanent 

fossession  of  power.  But  their  downfall  was  nigh  at  hand, 
'rom  the  very  first  they  had  been  agitated  by  contrary  feelings. 
cauwdof  Ii^  the  church  they  sought  a  reform  ardently  and  sincerely, 
iif  d«uiine.  g^jj^  ^jjQ  Presbyterian  system  they  considered  as  the  only 
legitimate  church  government  which  could  exist  by  divine  right, 
or  the  laws  of  Christ.  Hence  they  insisted  upon  the  establishment 
of  this  system  without  any  limitation,  and  at  whatever  price.  In 
politics,  on  the  contrary, .  their-  ideas  were  vague  and  their 
intentions  temperate.  They  sought  not  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy,  though  they  fought  against  the  King ;  they  were  not 
opposed  to  a  limited  prerogative,  nor  to  the  existence  of  an 
aristocracy.  Having  no  men  of  genius  or  ability  amongst  their 
ranks  who  could  act  as  leaders  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  they 
had  been  compelled  to  ally  themselves  with  the  political  reformers 
or  Constitutionalists,  who,  being  inclined  to  a  moderate  Episcopacy, 
were  opposed  to  their  views  of  religious  revolution.  Their  union 
with  this  party,  the  leaders  of  which  were  amongst  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  comprehending  such  men  as  Pym,  Hampden, 
Eiidyard,  St.  John,  and  Hyde  and  Falkland  until  the  war  oroke 
out,  was  therefore  only  complete  on  the  question  of  political 
reform.  But  at  the  end  of  1643  all  legitimate  political  reform  was 
accomplished;  abuses  no  longer  existed,  and  there  was  consequently 

•  NeartPuritoni,  III.,  111-1  It. 
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no  further  work  for  the  two  parties  to  transact  in  union.  The 
religious  revolution,  however,  had  scarcely  begun.  The  crisis  had 
therefore  arrived  when  the  internal  defects  of  the  dominant  party, 
and  the  incoherence  of  its  composition,  principles,  and  designs, 
must  inevitably  become  manifest. .  Every  day  revealed  that  it  was 
obliged  to  adopt  contrary  measures.  What  it  sought  in  the 
church  it  rejected  in  the  state ;  while  it  invoked  democratic 
principles  and  passions  against  the  bishops,  it  summoned 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  maxims  and  influences  against 
rising  republicanism ;  while  it  preached  up  innovations,  it  cursed 
innovators ;  it  persecuted  the  bishops  in  the  name  of  liberty,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  punished  the  Independents  in  the  name  of 
power ;  and  while  it  arrogated  to  itself  the  privilege  of  insurrection 
and  tyranny,  it  declaimed  against  both.  Just  at  the  crisis,  also, 
of  its  fortunes,  it  was  deprived  of  the  advice  and  leadership  of 
those  great  political  reformers  who  had  so  powerfully  served  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  lords,  to  whose  interests  it  was  not 
opposed,  daily  left  their  seats,  and  retreated  either  into  private 
life  or  to  the  court  at  Oxford.  Another  circumstance  which 
hastened  on  its  ruin,  was  the  responsibility  which  attached  to  it 
for  all  the  evils  and  shortcomings  of  the  last  three  years  during 
which  it  had  been  in  the  ascendant,  and  especially  for  the  failures 
which  the  parliament  had  experienced  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Thus  there  only  wanted  an  opportunity  for  new  rulers  with 
new  principles  to  seize  the  direction  of  affairs.* 

64.  Rise  of  the  Independents.  Long  before  the  commencement 
of  the  troubles,  when  the  Presbyterians  only  began  to  betray  their 
intention  of  imposing  upon  the  national  church  a  republican 
constitution,  and  of  maintaining  it  by  the  force  of  authority,  the 
Independents,  Brownists,  and  Anabaptists,  openly  demanded  wh 
a  national  church  should  exist  at  all,  and  by  what  title  any  power 
had  a  right  to  bend  Christian  consciences  beneath  the  yoke  of 
Uniformity.  Every  congregation  of  the  faithful,  they  said,  was  a 
true  church,  over  which  no  other  church  could  justly  exercise 
authority;  and  that  it  had  a  right  to  choose  its  own  Theinde. 
ministers,  regulate  its  own  worship,  and  govern  itself  by  J??t^®"*' 
its  own  laws.  The  principle  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  fibSw®* 
thus  proclaimed,  was  treated  as  a  crime,  or  as  madness,  co»^8«^e"««- 
and  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  alike  proscribed  it.  On  tho 
11th  of  June,  1643,  parliament  issued  an  ordinance  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  the  publications  which  the  Independents  were 

*  Guizot's  Eng.  Rer.,  Si 0-21 3. 
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constantly  sending  forth,  and  the  terms  of  it  went  so  far,  as  to 
abolish  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  had  hitherto  been  tolerated, 
and  to  subject  to  a  stnct  censorship  all  publications  whatever. 
But  the  new  sects  evaded  and  defied  tnese  restrictions ;  every  day 
they  became  more  numerous ;  and  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  there  arose  AntipsBdobaptists,  Quakers,  Antinomians, 
Fifth-monarchy  men,  Muggletonians,  and  many  others, 
*^**^''  enthusiasts,  philosophers,  and  freethinkers,  all  opposed  to 
the  malignant  party,  which  vainly  strived  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
the  revolution.  Henceforth  all  questions  took  a  new  turn.  While 
the  political  reformers  directed  their  efforts  to  the  reformation  of 
the  laws,  the  Presbyterians  to  the  establishment  of  the  kirk,  and 
both  respected  tradition  and  custom,  the  sectaries  disregarded 
Their  tradition,  and  set  no  bounds  to  their  thoughts,  or  limits 
vtiJiaipin.  ^Q  ^jjgjji  aspirations ;  the  philosophers  sought  truth,  the 
enthusiasts  the  Lord,  the  freethinkers  mere  success.  The  Presby- 
terians, it  was  said,  pl*oscribed  royalty  and  aristocracy  in  tne 
church ;  why  did  they  retain  them  in  the  state  ?  The  political 
reformers  had  said,  that  if  the  King  and  Lords  refused  to  assent 
to  a  beneficial  measure,  the  will  of  the  Commons  was  sufficient  to 
make  it  a  law ;  why,  then,  did  they  not  openly  avow  this  doctrine, 
and  declare  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  be  the  basis  of 

fovernment  ?  By  what  right  did  the  clergy  exercise  authority  ? 
Svery  faithful  man  was  a  minister  for  those  around  him,  whom 
he  could  influence  by  persuasion,  preaching,  teaching,  and  prayer, 
and  the  Lord  alone  chose  and  consecrated  his  saints,  and  intrusted 
them  with  his  mission,  like  the  prophets  of  old.  Thus  arose  the 
Independents,  who,  fer  less  numerous  and  &r  less  deeply  rooted 
in  the  national  soil  than  the  Presbyterians,  were  destined  to  obtain 
ascendancy  over  them,  because  they  professed  more  systematic 
and  definite  principles.  It  was  one  of  those  glorious  crises  when 
men  are  seized  with  the  sublime  ambition  of  having  truth  on  their 
aide,  and  are  able  to  prove  it.  The  Presbyterians  were  unable  to 
meet  this  test,  because  they  depended  upon  the  authority 
*  p«»bj.*  of  traditions  and  laws,  and  not  upon  principles,  and  they 
wereunabk  therefore  could  not  repel  the  arguments  of  their  rivals  by 
thjittd*.  mere  reason.  There  was  no  contradiction  between  the 
religious  and  political  systems  of  the  Independents ;  like 
the  sect  from  which  tney  took  their  name,  they  neld  liberty  of 
conscience  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim,  and  the  immensity  of  the 
reforms  they  proposed,  the  vast  uncertainty  of  their  designs, 
allowed  men  of  various  olgeotf  to  range  beneath  their  banners. 
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Lawyers  and  Erastians,  as  Whitelocke  and  Selden,  joined  them^ 
in  the  hope   of  depriving  the  ecclesiastics,   their  rivals,   of  all 
jurisdiction  and  power.     Liberal  publicists  contemplated,  by  their 
aid,  the  formation  of  a  new,  clear,   simple  plan  of  legislation, 
which  should  deprive  the  lawyers  of  their  enormous  profits,  and 
immoderate  power ;    Harrington  could  dream  among  them  of  a 
society  of  sages ;   Algernon  Sidney  of  the  liberty  of  Sparta,  or  of 
repubhcan  Rome;   Lilburne  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  Menofaii 
Sfaon  laws;  Harrison  and  the  Millenarians  of  the  coming  Jpfnf^n^' 
of  Christ ;   even  Henry  Marten  and  Peter  Wentworth,  teii?*^ 
the  men  of  no  principles,  were  tolerated  because  of  their  **®'^''- 
daring ;  and  all  factions,  whether  republican  or  levellers,  reasoners 
or  visionaries,    fanatics  or  men  or  ambition,  were  admitted   to 
the  ranks  of  this  formidable  party.     Milton  lent  to  its  aid  'fche 
astonishing  force  of  his  genius,  and  in  his  immortal  "  Areopagitica," 
anticipated,  in  words  of  fire,  its  acquisition  of  power,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Presbyterians.     Vane  guided  it  by  his  profound  statesman- 
ship, and  Cromwell,  ere  long,  placed  an  invincible  army  at  its 
command.     Such  was  the  force  now  fast  arraying  itself  against 
the  Presbyterians.* 

65.  Dissensions  at  Oxford:  Charles's  Correspondence  with 
the  Irish  Bebels.  These  dissensions  at  London  were  publicly 
known  at  Oxford,  where,  indeed,  everything  that  was  done  in 
parliament,  or  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  was  regularly  reported. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  King,  discord  was  as  great  in  his  court, 
as  it  was  in  the  capital ;  and  it  was  also  more  fatal :  for  in  London 
it  precipitated,  while  in  Oxford  it  paralysed,  the  progress  of  things* 
The  Cavaliers  caballed  and  intrigued  against  each  other;  each 
blamed  the  other  for  the  late  disastrous  enterprise  against 
Gloucester;  the  council  complained  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  army ;  the  army  insolently  defied  the  council ;  Prince  Eupert 
was  formally  commissioned  by  the  King  to  obey  no  orders,  even 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  those  which  Charles  himself  gave,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  aU  the  great  lords,  while  they  were  disgusted 
with  the  prince's  arrogant  and  uncouth  behaviour.  Hyde  and  the 
council,  again,  were  continually  foiled  by  the  Queen,  so  that  na 
project  was  ever  carried  out  with  perfect  unanimity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments,  Charles  heard  with  alarm 
of  the  newly-formed  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  make  the  most 
liberal  promises  to  the  Scots  to  deter  them  from  aiding  the 

*  Guizot'a  Esf « BeT.»  918-917 ;  Porster's  livefi  IV ^  07-80. 
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parliament;  but  the  hollowness  and  insincerity  of  these  offers 
were  soon  made  manifest.  The  Scottish  troops  quartered  in 
Ulster  had  arrested  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  had  found  upon  his 

Serson  documents  which  proved  that  he  and  Montrose  had  aj[^eed, 
uring  their  late  interview  with  the  Queen  at  York,  to  transport 
into  Scotland  an  army  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  which,  in  concert 
with  a  Highland  force,  should  make  a  diversion  in  fevour  of  the 
King,  and  thus  prevent  the  march  of  the  Scottish  army  across  the 
border.  Antrim  s  papers  further  revealed,  that  the  King  was  in 
<5onstant  correspondence  with  the  Irish  rebels.  The  insurrection 
in  Ireland  had  now  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  present  those  hideous 
excesses  which  had  marked  its  commencement.  A  sovereign 
Tiwcoancii  couucil,  established  at  Kilkenny  (November  14th,  1G42), 
of  Kilkenny,  governed  it  with  prudence  and  regularity,  and  an  oath 
had  been  taken  in  imitation  of  the  Scots,  for  the  protection  and 
liberation  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  the  lawful  immunities  and 
liberties  of  the  island,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  authority.  This  supreme  council  immediately  placed  itself 
in  communication  with  the  King,  and  assured  him  of  their  loyalty. 
Charles  listened  to  their  assurances,  and  on  the  15th  of  September 
<5oncluded  a  year's  truce  with  them,  the  insurgents  agreeing  to 
pay  £30,000  in  money  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
army.  The  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  royal  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland,  then  sent  over  to  Charles  ten  regiments,  R\e  of  which 
landed  at  Bristol,  and  five  at  Chester. 

66.  The  "Antic"  or  "Mongrel"  Parliament  of  Oxford.*  These 
transactions  with  the  Irish  rebels  excited  against  Charles  the 
hatred  of  many  who  had  hitherto  shown  respect  to  his  name, 
because  of  the  duplicity  which  it  betrayed,  and  of  the  favour  ho 
was  thus  showing  to  papists.  When  he  was  informed  of  this 
change  of  feeling,  he  was  indignant  that  any  one  should  thus 
judge  him  by  his  acts  and  not  by  his  words;  and  sending  for 
Hyde,  his  chancellor,  he  declared  his  intention  of  again  issuing 
a  proclamation  depriving  "  those  rebels  at  Westminster  of  the 
name  and  honour  of  a  parliament."  But  that  wise  statesman 
dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  questioning  his  right  to  do  so 
after  the  act  which  he  had  passed.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
Charles  soon  after  summoned  both  houses  to  meet  him  at  Oxford 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1644,  on  which  day  43  peers  and  118 
commoners  assembled  obedient  to  his  summons.  Their  first 
measure  was  a  letter  directed  to  Essex,  requesting  him  to  convey 

*  The  parliiment  at  London  called  tbii  anonbly  the  onHe  (tar  anti)  parliament. 
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to  those  "by  whom  he  was  trusted"  their  earnest  desire  for 
negotiations.  But  Essex  refused  to  act  as  their  mediator,  on 
which  Charles  himself  addressed  the  parliament  at  Westminster,- 
and  requested  negotiations  in  the  name  of  the  parliament 
assembled  at  Oxford  (March  3rd).  But  the  two  houses  considered 
this  message  as  an  insult,  because  it  implied  that  they  were  not  a 
foil  and  free  convention  of  parliament.  Mutual  recriminations 
followed,  and  the  Oxford  Parliament  put  an  end  to  all 

Ail  1  1  '  ij.'ji*  The  ffieni" 

further  correspondence  by  passing  a  resolution  declaring  hen  at 
the  members  at  Westminster  traitors  to  the  King  and  deJfaSJd" ' 
kingdom.     After  voting  a  few   taxes   and  loans,  this         "' 
extraordinary    assembly  was   dissolved   (April    16th).      It    had 
scarcely  broken  up  when  Charies  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
in  which  he  said  he  was  glad  he  had  at  last  got  "rid  of  this 
mongrel  parliament,  the  haunt  of  cowardly  and  seditious  motions."* 
67.   Parliamentary  Victories  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Campaign. 
1644.    Both  parties   now  prepared  for  another  campaign   with 
additional  exasperation  of  mind,  and  a  keener  desire  of  revenge. 
This  campaign  opened  with  unfavourable  auspices  for  the  King. 
The  five  Irish  regiments  which  had  landed  at  Chester  (November, 
1643),   after  six  weeks  of  success,  were  defeated,  and  victories  of 
almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  NanSSch 
under  the  walls  of  Nantwich  (January  25th,  1644).     In  andseiby. 
the  north,  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
had  crossed  the  border  (January  16th),  and,  during  the  absence 
of  Lord  Newcastle,  who  set  forward  to  meet  them,  Fairfax  again 
defeated  a  body  of  Eoyalists  at  Selby  (April  11th),  which  compelled 
Newcastle  to  fall  back  upon  York  (April  19th),  quickly  pursued 
by  the  Scots,  who  effected  a  junction  with  Fairfax,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city.    In  the  eastern  counties,  a  new  army  of  14,000  men 
was  forming,  under  Manchester  and  Cromwell;  and  in  the  south, 
Sir  "William  "Waller  gained  an  unexpected  victory  over  Sir  ^aiier 
Ealph  Hopton  near  Alresford,  in  Hampshire    (March  HoJtSiat 
29th).     A  few  unimportant  advantages  in  Nottingham-  -'^^'^es'^'d. 
shire  and  Lancashire,  obtained  by  Prince  Eupert,  among  which 
were,  the  defeat  of  the  parliamentary  army  at  Newark,  the  capture 
of  Stockport,  Bolton,  and   Liverpool,   and  the    raising  of  the 
siege  of  Latham  House,  which  had  been  gallantly  defended  for 
eighteen    months    by    Charlotte    de   la   Tremouille,    the    brave 
Countess    of  Derby,  were  all   that   Charles   could   boast   of  in 
compensation  for  these  numerous  losses ;  while  insubordination 

*  Guizot,  228-9;  Lingard,  X.,  105-8. 
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and  disorder  daily  increased  in  the  Royalist  camp.  On  the 
contrary,  the  measures  of  the  parliament  were  more  energetic 
iDcreaMd  ^^^  cvcr;  a  new  committee  for  both  kingdoms  was 
ofiS'^  appointed,  with  almost  absolute  power,  in  spite  of  the 
commoiu  opposition  of  the  lords  (February  16th);  money  was 
plentiful ;  families  denied  themselves  of  one  meal  a  week,  and  gave 
the  value  of  it  to  parliament;  this  offering  was  soon  converted 
imiKMition  i^^  ^  compulsory  tax;  and  excise  duties,  till  then 
ofexcb*.  unknown  in  England,  were  imposed  upon  wine,  cider, 
beer,  tobacco,  and  many  other  commodities  (May  and  July,  1044), 
while  a  committee  for  sequestrating  the  estates  of  the  Koyalists 
was  in  full  activity.  With  the  aid  of  these  resources,  the 
parliament  now  supported  Rye  great  armies  ;  20,000  men, 
iiain(Suu7  under  "Waller  and  Essex,  for  the  midland  and  western 
*^  '  counties ;  14,000,  under  Lord  Manchester,  with  Cromwell 
as  second  in  command,  for  the  eastern  counties ;  and  6,000,  under 
Fairfax  and  his  father,  for  co-operating  with  the  Scots,  21,000 
strong,  in  the  north.  These  forces  amounted  to  more  than 
60,000  men,  against  whom  Giarles  could  only  muster  10,000  at 
Oxford,  14,000  under  Newcastle,  besides  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  and 
the  garrisons  and  flying  bands  which  supplied  him  at  his  need. 

68.  Battle  of  Marston  Moor.  The  great  battle  of  the  campaign 
was  generally  expected  to  come  off  between  the  two  armies  which 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford  and  London,  and  both  Waller  and 
Essex  laid  siege  to  Oxford  with  the  hope  of  capturing  the  King. 
But  Charles,  by  one  of  those  skilful  manoeuvres  which  he  frequently 
made  during  the  war,  passed  through  the  hostile  armies  with 
7,000  men,  and  reached  Worcester  in  safety  (June  6th).  Waller 
was  ordered  to  pursue  him ;  but  he  was  no  match  for  Charles  in 
cbftriM  generalship,  and  in  a  few  days  the  latter  was  again  in 
^^togj^^  Oxford;  and  after  defeating  his  pursuer  at  Cropredy 
gropjjd/  Bridge,  in  Buckinghamshire  (June  29th),  he  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  Essex,  who  had  been  ordered  to  march  into 
Dorsetshire. 

During  these  rapid  movements,  Charles  had  received  despatches 
from  York,  informing  him  of  the  dangerous  position  of  that  city. 
He  immediately  ordered  Prince  Eupert,  who  was  then  in  Lanca- 
fihire,  to  march  at  once  to  its  relief.  The  prince  obeyed,  and  on 
the  30th  of  June,  having  crossed  the  Ouse  over  Thornton  Bridge, 
at  Boroughbridge,  relieved  the  beleaguered  city  on  the 
nSKrw  north  side,  and  safely  joined  his  army  of  20,000  men  with 
^^^'        the  forces  under  ^Newcastle.     The  besiegers,  who  had 
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invested  the  city  on  the  western  side,  broke  up  their  works  as  he 
approached,  and  fell  back,  first  to  Marston,  and  then  to  Tadcaster, 
in  order  to  prevent  Eupert's  apprehended  irruption  into  the  eastern 
counties.  The  next  day  (July  2nd),  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  Newcastle,  Rupert  left  the  city,  crossed  the  river  at  Poppleton, 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  the  night 
before,  and  came  up  with  the  parliamentary  army  on  Marston 
Moor.  Discord  had  been  strongly  working  in  both  camps.  The 
Scots  were  for  retreating,  the  English  for  fighting :  Newcastle 
wished  to  wait  till  an  expected  reinforcement  of  3,000  men  had 
arrived,  and  till  the  dissensions  of  the  enemy  had  ripened  into 

•eater  bitterness ;    Rupert  was  resolved  to  attack,   saying  the 

ing's  orders  admitted  of  no  delay. 
Both  armies,  according  to  the  military  tactics  of  the  age,  were 


drawn  up  in  line ;    the  infantry  in  three  divisions,  with  strong 

Position  of 


bodies  pf  cavalry  on  each  flank.     The  royal  army  spread 


themselves  along  the  moor,  for  about  two  miles  in  length ;  the  royai 
Rupert's  forces  forming  on  the  right,  and  the  Marquis  of  *™'' 
Newcastle's  on  the  left.  The  left  wing,  which  rested  on  some 
broken  ground  covered  with  gorse,  consisted  of  4,000  horse,  with 
reserves  und^r  General  Goring,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Sir  John 
Urrie,  who  had  already  changed  sides  twice  during  the  war.  The 
right  was  under  Rupert  himself,  and  consisted  of  5,000  picked 
horse,  besides  some  reserves  of  foot.  The  centre  or  main  battle, 
composed  of  foot,  was  under  Lieuten  ant-General  King;  Newcastle's 
famous  "  Whitecoats  "  were  on  the  left  of  this  body,  and  the  Blue 
regiment  of  foot  was  in  reserve.  Twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  ranged  along  the  whole  line. 

On  the  Parliament  side  the  right  wing,  consisting  of 

Of  the  Par 

Lord  Fairfax's  army,  composed  of  5,000  horse  under  Sir  iiamentarj 
Thomas  Fairfax,  three  regiments  of  Scotch  horse,  and  "™^' 
Fairfax's  English  foot — the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  the  northern 
counties — with  some  Sc/Otch  foot,  rested  on  the  village  of  Long 
Marston,  and  was  protected  by  broken  ground,  intrenched,  as  it 
were,  by  lanes  and  hedges.  The  left  wing  occupied  the  village  of 
Tockwith,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Marston,  and  consisted  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester's  army  from  the  Associated  Counties,  under 
the  general  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell.  It  was 
composed  of  three  brigades  of  foot,  under  Major-General  Crawford, 
and  of  5,000  horse  under  Cromwell's  immediate  command,  backed 
by  some  Scotch  horse  under  David  Leslie,  and  flanked  on  the 
right  by  a  body  of  dragoons.     The  centre  was  occupied  by  the 
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Earl  of  Leven's  Sr^otch  foot,  under  his  lieutenant-general,  John 
Baillie,  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  English  foot  in 
reserve.  The  whole  of  the  Farliamentarj  army  was  strongly 
posted  on  a  rising  ground,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
enemy's  movements  on  the  moor  in  their  front.  A  broad  and 
deep  ditch  separated  the  hostile  armies. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  two  armies  were  thus 
drawn  up  in  battle  array;  the  numbers  on  both  sides 
being  nearly  equal — about  24,000  men.  About  five 
o'clock  there  was  a  general  silence,  each  army  expecting  its 
opponents  'to  begin  the  charge.  This  continued  till  seven ;  when 
a  movement  in  Cromwell's  forces  having  caused  Rupert's 
musketeers  to  fire  upon  them,  a  general  engagement  was  brought 
on,  the  Royalists  rushing  on  without  bands  and  scarfs,  with  their 
cry,  "  God  and  the  King ; "  and  their  opponents,  with  white  paper 
or  handkerchiefs  in  their  hats,  crying  "  God  with  us."  After  a 
sharp  combat,  Rupert's  cavalry  gave  way,  and  fled  along  by 
Wilstrop-wood-side  "  as  fast  and  as  thick  as  could  be ; "  and  they 
did  not  draw  bridle  till  they  were  within  the  walls  of  York.  The 
infantry,  which  stood  next  them,  were  likewise  borne  down,  and 
put  to  flight.  But  in  every  other  part  of  the  field  the  result  was 
very  different.  Fairfax's  horse,  before  they  could  get  at  the  enemy, 
kad  to  ride  through  a  narrow  lane,  now  called  Moor-lano,  the 
hedges  on  each  side  being  lined  by  the  royal  musketeers,  who  did 
great  execution  among  them.  As  they  rode  out  of  the  lane  by 
threes  and  fours,  the  Royalists  charged  them  in  a  body ;  and, 
although  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  broke  through  that  body  of  the 
enemy  which  he  charged,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way  towards 
York,  the  rest  of  his  wing  was  defeated ;  and  his  foot  was  thrown 
into  complete  disorder  by  the  furious  assaults  of  Newcastle's 
"WhitiH'oats.  The  royal  cavalry  on  the  right,  thus  victorious,  th«Mi 
■uddenly  turned  upon  the  flank  of  the  main  body,  whose  front 
being  at  the  same  time  pressed  by  Newcastle  and  King,  the  whole 
contro  gave  way,  and  Leven,  conceiving  the  battle  iitt<*rly  lo«t, 
fleil  from  tho  fiold,  never  drawing  bridle  till  he  arrived  at  Ix^eds. 
Othors  of  the  fuccitives  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Hull,  Lincoln, 
Halifax,  and  Wakefield  ;  and  intelligence  was  everywhen*  spread 
that  tho  Royalists  had  gained  the  victory.  At  this  crisis  of  the 
fight.  Ori>!nwelK  having  cleared  the  field  on  his  side,  and  taken  all 
Rujvrt*s  artillery  and  ammunition,  came  sweeping  round  to  that 
portion  of  the  ground  whore  formerly  stood  the  Royalist  left.  He 
Jmuaadiatelf  chai^ged  up  the  hill,  against  the  Tictonous  cavalry  of 
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ihe  enemy,  and  carried  everything  before  him  till  he  came  to  the 
Whitecoats,  who  obstinately  maintained  their  position;  but 
Manchester's  infantry  coming  up,  and  their  flank  being  att^acked 
by  some  Scottish  horse,  they  were,  every  man  of  them,  cut  down 
in  rank  and  file  as  they  fonght.  This  decided  the  fate  of  the 
battle ;  and  the  Eoyalists,  hitherto  victorious,  were  fairly  swept  off 
the  field.  Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Mars  ton  Moor,  which 
extinguished  the  power  of  Charles  in  the  northern  counties. 
During  the  two  hours  it  continued,  the  Eoyalists  lost  3,000  slain, 
and  1,600  prisoners,  and  the  Parliament  about  2,000  slain. 
Rupert  and  Newcastle,  who  had  long  cherished  a  deeply-rooted 
antipathy  to  each  other,  parted  the  next  morning ;  the  prince 
returned  to  his  former  command  in  the  western  counties,  Newcastle 
the  earl  embarked  at  Scarbro'  and  retired  to  the  continent,  l'^^^^*  ^ 
York,  abandoned  to  its  fate,  capitulated  on  the  16th  of  c"n"°«nt. 
July ;  and  the  combined  armies  then  separated.  Manchester  and 
Oromwell  returned  to  Nottinghamshire ;  Fairfax  remained  in 
York ;  and  the  Scots,  under  Leven,  withdrew  to  Newcastle,  which 
they  reduced  after  a  short  siege.* 

69.  Capitulation  of  Essex's  Army.  The  Second  Battle  of 
Hewbury.  In  the  meantime  Essex  pursued  the  plan  he  had 
formed  of  dissolving  the  association  of  EoyaUsts  in  Somersetshire, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall.  He  relieved  Lyme,  which  had  long  been 
besieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  then  advanced  to  Exet>er,  whither 
the  Queen  had  fled  when  Oxford  was  besieged.  At  his  approach 
she  fled  to  Falmouth,  put  to  sea  with  a  squadron  of  Flemish 
vessels,  and,  escaping  the  keen  pursuit  of  the  English  fleet  from 
Torbay,  reached  in  safety  the  harbour  of  Brest  (July  15th). 
Eegardless  of  the  Eoyalists,  whom  the  King  was  now  assembling 
in  his  rear,  Essex  pursued  his  march  into  (Cornwall,  urged  on  by 
his  officers,  many  of  whom  had  large  estates  in  that  county,  of 
which  the  rents  were  long  in  arrear.f  At  Lestwithiel  he  received 
two  letters,  one  from  the  King,  soliciting  him  to  unite  his  jr^g^ 
forces  with  the  royal  army,  and  then  compel  the  parliament  dSfui? 
to  submit  to  a  peace  which  should  secure  the  rights  and  p^^^^^^ent. 
liberties  both  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people ;  and  the  other  from 
the  chief  Cavalier  officers,  pledging  themselves  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  King  if  he  swerved  from  the  principles  avowed  in  his 

•  The  above  account  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  is  taken  from  Sanford's  "  Studies 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Great  Rebellion/*  and  is  verified  by  Cromwell's  Letters.  The 
accounts  generally  given,  e.g,t  by  Lingard,  and  Forster  in  his  Lives,  are  incorrect. 

t  Quizot'8  Eng.  B«t.»  239. 
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letter.  But  Essex,  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  was  proof  against 
all  temptations ;  he  sent  both  letters  to  the  parliament,  coldly 
replying  that  it  was  his  business  to  fight,  that  of  the  parliament  to 
negotiate  (August  6th).  His  position,  however,  was  now  most 
critical.  He  was  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  London,  and 
enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the  combined  forces  of  the  King, 
Prince  Maurice,  and  Sir  Bichard  Grenville.  Waller  purposely 
delayed  to  march  to  his  relief,  while  the  Independent  leaders — 
Vane,  St.  John,  Ireton,  and  Cromwell,  proud  of  the  victory  they 
had  gained  at  Marston  Moor,  were  delighted  at  the  ruin  which 
was  certain  to  fall  upon  the  great  Presbyterian  general.  In  this 
emergency  Essex  escaped  from  Fowey  by  sea  to  Portsmouth ;  the 

cavalry  had  already  burst  through  the  enemy's  posts  and 
ttimhS**  escaped ;  but  the  infantry  and  artillery,  under  Skippon, 
*""''  capitulated  (September  1st)  upon  somewhat  favourable 
conditions.  This  success  elevated  the  hopes  of  the  King,  who  at 
once  announced  his  intention  of  marching  to  London,  and  com- 
pelling the  parliament  to  accept  peace.  But  the  energies  of  his 
opponents  were  not  at  all  exhausted.  Essex,  "Waller,  and 
Manchester  soon  united   their  forces,   and  while  the  Eoyalists 

marched  through  Whitechurch  to  Newbury,  a  more 
waiier^i  numcrous  army  moved  in  a  parallel  direction  through 
Mdflffhuat  Basingstoke  to  Beading.  On  the  27th  of  October,  they 
***  *^'  encountered  each  other  again  at  Newbury,  and  after  a 
long  and  obstinate  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Shaw  on  the 
eastern,  and  at  Speen  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  the  King, 
fearing  to  be  surrounded,  assembled  his  troops  next  day  under  the 
protection  of  Donnington  Castle,  and  marched  towards  Walling- 
ibrd,  unopposed  by  the  enemy,  who  were  in  full  view  of  his 
movement.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  with  a  more  numerous 
force,  and  safely  conveyed  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition  from 
Donnington  Castle  to  Wallingford,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  where 
he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  (November). 

Thus  disastrously  closed  the  campaign  in  which  the  Parliamen- 
tarians had  won  the  great  victory  of  Marston  Moor.  The  army  of 
Essex  and  Manchester  went  into  winter  cantonments  about 
piBiwDfioni  Beading;  Cromwell,  bent  upon  resolute  changes, 
KrVumVnury  repaired  to  London,  where  mutual  charges  of  cowardice, 
mommnnaen.  qj.  disaffcction,  or  incapacity,  were  made  and  retorted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  two  factions  ;  and  the  dissensions  between  them 
grew  so  bitter,  that  unless  some  great  change  took  place,  it  was 
evident  the  King  would,  ere  long,  triumph  over  both. 
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70.     Enactment  of  the   Self-Denying  Ordinance.      The  chief 
quarrels  in  the  parliamentary  camp  had  originated  in  the  rivalry 
between  Essex  and  Waller ;   but  those  in  the  army  of  Manchester 
were  produced  by  reUgious  jealousy.     Manchester  was  a  Presby- 
terian,  but  gentle  and   accommodating;     while    Cromwell   and 
those  under  his  immediate  command  were  Independents.     The 
indulgence  which  his  men  enjoyed  scandalized  and  alarmed  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Scots  commissioners  ;  who  were  further  annoyed 
by  the  ridicule  which  the  Independents  threw  upon  the  conduct 
of  their  troops  at  Marston  Moor.     But  the  most  serious 
quarrel  was    that  between   Cromwell  and   Manchester.  hS^n 
The  former  openly  accused  the  earl  as  the  cause  of  the  aS™'^® 
fidlure  at  Newbury,  charging  him  with  disaffection  to  the     *" 
parliament,  and  respect  for  the  King's  power  and  person.      The 
earl  repelled  the  imputation  with  warmth,  vindicated  his  conduct, 
^nd  retorted  on  his  accuser  charges  of  insubordination,  falsehood, 
and  treachery ;  saying  that  on  the  day  of  battle  neither  he  nor  his 
regiment  appeared  at  the  post  assigned  them  (November).     The 
Presbyterians  were  greatly  excited;    for  a  long  time  they  had 
suspected   Cromwell   and   his  friends   of   a  design    to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  army,  to  abolish  the  House  Preabyteruns 
of  Lords,  divide  the  House  of  Commons,  dissolve  the  apainst 

,  -I  .  .  T  ,.  CromweU. 

covenant,  and  erect  a  new  government  upon  repubbcan 
and  independent  principles.  To  defeat  this  project.  Holies, 
Stapleton,  GUynn,  Merrick,  and  the  chief  Presbyterian  leaders,  met 
at  Essex's  house,  where  they  proposed  to  denounce  Cromwell  as  an 
incendiary,  and  to  demand  his  punishment  according  to  the  late 
treaty.  But  Whitelocke  and  Maynard,  who  were  present,  replied 
that  the  proofs  they  had  were  insufficient  to  sustain  the  charge ; 
and  it  was  then  resolved  that  Manchester  should  accuse  him  before 
the  Lords  of  having  expressed  a  wish  to  reduce  the  peers  to  the 
rank  of  private  gentlemen.  This  charge  failed  also,  and  it  was 
then  found  expedient  to  leave  the  dreaded  'lieutenant-general 
unmolested. 

The  Presbyterians,  foreseeing  their  fate,  had,  during  this, 
sought  another  remedy,  and  sent  Lord  Denbigh  and  Whitelocke 
to  Oxford  to  commence  negotiations  for  peace.  After  some 
exchanges  of  preliminaries,  it  was  at  last  agreed  (December  and 
January),  that  commissioners  from  the  parliaments  of  both 
kingdoms  and  the  King  should  meet  at  TJxbridge,  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  a  treaty. 

But  while  they  thus  negotiated,  their  opponents  prepared  for 
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war.  On  the  9th  of  December,  when  the  commissionerg  had 
assembled  to  take  into  consideration  ihe  sufferings  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  to  devise  some  remedy  for  them,  Cromwell  rose  and  said  that 
the  blame  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  rested  with  the  two 
houses,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  bring  it  to  a  speedj 
termination,  as  long  as  so  many  of  their  members  derived  wealth 
and  authority  from  their  military  commands.  His  real  object  was 
plain  to  every  one;    yet  the  motion  which  an  obscure  member 

made  in  support  of  his  speech,  "  that  no  member  of  either 
se^denying   housc  shouId,  duHug  tho  war,  enjoy  or  execute  any  oflice 

or  command,  civil  or  military,  and  that  an  ordinance 
should  be  brought  in  to  that  effect,"  was  concurred  in  by  the  majority 
(although  Cromwell's  party  were  the  minority),  and  when  an 
exemption  was  suggested  in  fe-vour  of  Essex,  it  was  lost  on  a 
division,  by  27  voices,  in  a  house  of  193  members  (December). 
Two  days  after  this,  when  the  ordinance  was  brought  forward,  the 
debate  was  long  and  violent,  and  was  renewed  four  times  in  one 
week.  It  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  Lords  (December  21st), 
but  under  such  conditions  that  another  ordinance  was  brought 
forward  and  passed  by  both  houses  (April,  1645). 

This  second  self-denying  ordinance^  as  it  was  called,  differed  from  the  above. 
The  ipcond  ^"^  enacted  that  every  member  of  parliament  was  thereby  discharged 
Beif-denyiojr  from  whatever  office,  civil  or  military,  that  had  been  conferred  by  the 
Ordinance,  authority  of  parliament,  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days.  The 
former  edict  was  prospective,  and  had  more  of  the  character  of  a  law;  this 
prescribed  something  immediately  to  be  done,  and  no  more ;  it  left  the  general 
principle  as  before,  and  did  not  prevent  the  discharged  officers  from  recovering 
their  offices  again.* 

By  this  enactment  the  army  was  "new  modelled  ";  and  was  made 
to  consist  of  7,600  horse  and  14,400  foot,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  lord-general,  and  Skippon  as  major- 
general.  Fair&x  was  invested  with  the  power  of  nominating  all 
nis  officers,  and  with  the  execution  of  martial  law.  No  mention 
was  made  in  his  commission  of  the  King's  authority,  or  of  the 
preservation  of  his  person.  The  post  of  lieutenant-general  was 
left  vacant;  no  doubt,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of 
Cromwell. 

71.  Ecclesiastical  Occurrences  since  the  Beginning  of  the  War. 
It  will  be  convenient  for  us  now  to  notice  the  ecclesiastical 
proceedings  of  the  two  houses  at  Westminster.  The  patriot 
chiefs  were  not  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  their  religious 

*  GodwiQ't  Hilt,  of  th«  CommoDwealth,  II.,  4i. 
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opponents,  except  upon  political  grounds.      They  directed  the 
hatred  of  their  followers  against  the  Boman  Catholics  as  o»th  of 
the  natural  enemies  of  freedom;  and  the  parliament  devised  tJiSS?"* 
an  oath  of  abjuration,   by  which  all  the  tenets  of  the  ^™*- 
Church  of  Rome  were  renounced,  and  all  who  refused  to  take  it 
were  fined  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds   of  their  property. 

The  great  object,  however,  of  the  Presbyterians,  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Episcopal  establishment,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  synod  of  divines  before  mentioned  was  assembled  at  West- 
minster, June,  1643.  The  Presbyterians  formed  by  far  Theaynod 
the  majority  in  this  assembly ;  but  the  few  Independents  °^  di^^Ms. 
who  were  in  it  were  men  of  energy  and  talents,  veteran  disputants, 
eager,  fearless,  and  persevering.  These  two  parties  watched  each 
other  with  jealousy.  On  such  questions  as  the  appointment  of 
&st  days,  the  suppression  of  public  and  scandalous  sins,  the 
prohibition  of  priestly  garments,  the  removal  of  organs  from 
churches,  and  the  mutilation  or  destruction  of  monuments  deemed 
superstitious  or  idolatrous,  they  generally  agreed ;  but  when  they 
came  to  church  government,  they  fought  obstinately  and  fiercely. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  perseverance  of  the  Independents 
prevented  the  synod  from  doing  anything ;  at  the  same  time  that 
their  associate  Cromwell  obtained  from  the  Commons  an  order 
for  referring  a  plea  for  the  indulgence  of  tender  consciences 
to  a  committee,  they  brought  in  a  like  motion  to  the  synod,  and 
the  controversy  which  theiace  ensued  lasted  for  some  time.  At 
last,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1646,  the  Prayer  Book  was  abolished, 
and  a  book  entitled  "  Directions  for  Public  Worship,"  drawn  up, 
regulating  the  order  of  the  service,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  Scots  would  have  introduced 
the  practice  of  the  kirk  on  all  these  subjects,  but  the  English 
objected;  and  accordingly,  the  form  of  a  liturgy  was 
carefully  avoided,  and  much  of  the  matter  as  well  as  the  Directory 
manner  of  divine  service  was  left  to  the  talents  or  the  tXe^^ 
inspiration  of  the  minister.  The  Directory  was  forthwith  "^^^^ 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  observed  in  all 
churches  in  both  kingdoms. 

A  week  after  this  (January  10th),  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had 
been  four  years  in  the  Tower,  was  executed  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  His  friends  had  begun  to  cherish  the  hope  that,  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  he  might  be  forgotten,  and  suffered  to  descend 
peaceably  into  the  grave.      But  unfortunately,  the  rectory  of 
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Chartham,  in  Kent,  became  vacant,  and  as  he  was  the  patron, 
the  Lords  ordered  him  to  appoint  one  person,  the  King  another 
(February,  1643).  He  hesitated  to  obey  either  of  the  commands. 
Execution  ^n  which  the  Lords  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  to 
oruud.  expedite  his  trial.  A  committee  was  immediately 
appointed,  and  Prynne,  who  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  former 
persecutor,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  collecting  evidence. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  specific  articles  were  exhibited  against 
him,  relating  partly  to  those  papistical  innovations  which  had 
nothing  of  a  political  character  about  them ;  partly  to  the  violent 
proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court, 
wherein  Laud  was  very  prominent  as  a  councillor,  but  certainly 
without  any  greater  legal  responsibility  than  his  colleagues. 
The  Lords,  repenting  of  their  rash  message,  intimated  that  these 
charges  contained  no  legal  treason;  but  when  the  Commons 
changed  their  impeachment  into  an  ordinance  for  the  archbishop's 
execution,  they  complained.  The  execution  of  this  aged  prelate 
was  the  most  unjustifiable  act  committed  by  the  zealots,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  reproaches  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Laud  had 
amply  merited  punishment  for  his  tyrannical  abuse  of  power,  yet 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretence  of  political  necessity  for  his 
execution,  and  in  this  respect,  although  ne  was  condemned  on  the 
same  grounds  as  Strafford,  his  punishment  was  unjustifiable.* 

72.  Negotiations  at  Uxbridge.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1645, 
the  commissioners  of  the  King  and  the  parliament  began  their 
negotiations  at  Uxbridge.  The  chief  royal  commissioners  were, 
Hyde,  Culpeper,  Nicholas,  Southampton,  Capel,  and  Palmer,  nearly 
aU  of  whom  were  friends  of  peace.  Among  the  parliamentary 
commissioners.  Vane,  St.  John,  Prideaux,  and  the  Independents, 
alone,  entertained  other  views.  The  negotiations  were  to  last 
twenty  days ;  the  subjects  for  especial  consideration,  were,  religion, 
the  militia,  and  Ireland,  Each  point  was  to  be  discussed  in  rotation 
for  three  days,  until  the  time  was  expired.  The  parliamentary 
commissioners  demanded  that  Episcopacy  should  be  abolished,  and 
the  Directory  substituted  for  the  Prayer  Book ;  that  the 
of'the"  command  of  the  army  and  navy  should  be  vested  in  the 
^^  "**"  *  two  houses ;  and  that  the  cessation  of  arms  lately  concluded 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  should  be  immediately  broken,  and  hostilities 
resumed.  In  the  discussions  which  ensued  upon  these  points,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  peace  were 
insurmountable :  the  Presbyterians  insisted  upon  the  establishment 
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of  the  kirk ;  the  politicians  upon  the  command  of  the  militia ;  the 
Independents    upon   liberty   of  conscience;     while   Charles   had 
promised  the  Queen  to  conclude  nothing  without  her  consent,  and 
only  wished  to  gain  time.     Desperate  at  seeing  the  negotiations 
«nd  in  nothing  but  incessant  bitterness,  Hyde,  Southampton,  and 
the  friends  of  peace,  concerted  a  final  effort,  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  from  the  King  some  concessions.     He  at  last  yielded  so  fer 
as  to  give  up  the  command  of  the  miJitia  for  some  years  to  com- 
missioners who  should  be  named,  half  by  the  parliament,  and  half 
by  himself.      But  during  the  night  he  received  a  letter  from 
Montrose,  who  had  been  achieving  brilliant  victories  on  a  small 
scale,  in  Scotland,  informing  him  that  he  had  signally  defeated 
Argyle  at  Inverlochy,  in  Lochaber,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and 
that  as  the  whole  north  of  Scotland  was  at  his  feet,  he  should 
immediately  march  to  the  King's  relief.      When  South- 
ampton went,  therefore,  next  morning  to  Charles,  for  final  BuddenV 
instructions,  to  his  astonishment,  the  King  withdre\^  his  tiTne^ 
promised  concession ;  the  conferences  was  instantly  broken 
off,  and  the  sword  was  again  appealed  to.* 


III.    PEOM  THE  JSTEW  MODELLINQ  OF    THE   AEMY 

TO  THE  KING'S  SUEEENDEE. 

73.    Strength  and  Position  of  the  two  Combatants  at  this 
time.      The  prospects  of  the  two  combatants   were  now  widely 
different;    on  the  side  of  the  Eoyalists,  all  was   lowering  and 
gloomy;    on  that  of  the  Parliament,  bright  and  cheering.     The 
cessation  in  Ireland  had  brought  the  King  no  benefit ;   and  the 
briUiant  victories  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  did  nothing  to  arrest 
that  ruin  which  menaced  the  throne  and  its  adherents.     About 
one-third  of  England  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Eoyalists.     From 
Oxford  to  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  Charles  held  uninterrupted 
flway ;   North  and  South  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  acknowledged  his  authority ;  and 
several  towns  in  the  midland  counties  were  held  by  his 
troops.      The  army  was  under  the  nominal  command  of  of  the 
the   Prince  of  Wales,   but  the  real  command  of  Prince 
Eupert ;   it  was,  however,  frittered  away  in  a  multitude  of  petty 

*  Guizot'a  Eng.  Rev.,  200-204. 
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gHTisons,  and  was  in  a  state  of  tlie  most  alarming  insubordination. 
The  generals,  divided  into  i^tions,  disobeyed  the  royal  orders,  and 
refused  to  serve  under  an  adversary  or  a  rival;  the  officers 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  debauchery ;  the  privates  lived  at  free 
quarters ;  and  the  royal  forces  were  more  terrible  to  their  friends 
1^  their  licentiousness,  than  to  their  enemies  by  their  valour. 

On  the  other  side,  the  army  of  the  parliament  had  been  re- 
ipodelled,  according  to  the  Ordinance.  The  men  who  composed  it 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  Independents,  and  were  selected  upon  the 
plan  which  Cromwell  had  originally  laid  down .  They  were,  perhaps, 
ckumeter  ^he  most  remarkable  men  who  ever  took  up  arms  for 
niteST  liberty.  Each  individual  soldier  marched  into  battle 
•™^'  with  the  sense  of  a  glorious  martyrdom  in  case  of  death, 
and  of  divine  selection  in  case  of  life  and  triumph.  One  hand 
held  the  Bible,  the  other  the  sword.  For  them  death  had  no 
terrors,  and  pain,  suffering,  or  &tigue,  were  entirely  subdued. 
Believing  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  grace,  they  never  allowed 
themselves  to  do  anything  unworthy  of  the  high  calling  with 
which  they  believed  God  had  honoured  them — they  considered 
themselves  vessels  of  glory,  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  heaven. 
These  feelings  and  impulses  thus  being  common  among  them, 
were  a  bond  of  indissoluble  union.  They  advanced  into  the  field 
chanting  the  psalms  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  fought,  as 
they  expressed  it,  with  "  the  sword  of  the  fiord  and  of  Gideon."* 
It  is  altogether  impossible  for  us,  at  the  present  day,  to  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  enthusiasm  which  thus  animated  these 
soldiers  of  God;  but  when  we  contrast  their  discipline  and 
religious  fervour,  with  the  spirit  which  animated  the  royal  army, 
it  is  easy  to  predict,  that  in  the  very  first  pitched  battle,  the 
Boyalists  were  doomed  to  fall. 

The  great  soldier  of  the  Independent  cause  did  not  resign  his 
commission,  like  Essex  and  Manchester;  and  his  continuation  in 
command,  notwithstanding  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  was 
caused  by  a  succession  of  events,  which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
foreseen. t  He  had  been  sent  with  Waller  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Boyalists  in  the  west ;  on  his  return,  he  was  ordered  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  royal  cavalry  with  the  forces  under  the 
King,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  defeated  the  Boyalists 
njw  ^'  '  at  Islip  Bridge,  Whitney,  and  Bampton  Bush,  and  took 
Bletchington  House ;  and  he  then  received  a  commission 
to  protect  the  Associated  Counties  from  insult.     While  he  waa 
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employed  in  this  service,  the  term  appointed  by  the  Ordinance  for 
the  expiration  of  his  commission  drew  near,  but  Eair&x  requested 
ike  parliament  to  extend  the  term  for  forty  days ;  before  they 
expired,  the  battle  of  Naseby  had  been  fought,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Ordinance  was  suspended  for  three  months  in  his  favour, 
and  the  same  indulgence  was  repeated  as  often  as  was  necessary. 

74.  The  Battle  of  Naseby.  Charles  was  the  iGrst  to  take  the 
field  in  the  new  campaign.  He  marched  from  Oxford  with  ten 
thousand  men  (May  7th),  and  being  joined  by  Eupert,  advanced 
towards  Chester,  the  siege  of  which  was  raised  as  he  approached. 
Fairfiix  was  then  on  his  way  to  relieve  Taunton,  which  the  Prince 
of  "Wales  was  besieging,  but  the  parliament  recalled  him  to  lay 
siege  to  Oi^ord,  on  which  the  King  instantly  returned. 


Charlet 


and,  with  considerable  vigour  and  resolution,   assaulted  captaw* 


Leicester. 


and  captured  Leicester  (June  1st,  1646).  Alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  the  eastern  counties,  Fairfax  immediately  raised  the 
siege  of  Oxford,  and  being  joined  at  Northampton  by  Cromwell, 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  King.  On 
the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  (June  13th),  his  van  overtook  the 
rear  of  the  Eoyalists  between  Daventry  and  Harborough.  QiarleSy 
ignorant  of  his  approach,  was  amusing  himself  with  hunting ;  his 
officers  and  soldiers  were  scattered  about  the  country  plundering ; 
part  of  his  forces  were  left  in  garrison  at  Leicester,  and  hi» 
expected  reinforcements  had  not  come  up.  Fairfex  and  Cromwell, 
aware  of  these  things,  resolved  to  attack  the  next  day ;  while  tiie 
Boyalists,  on  their  part,  with  that  careless  and  characteristi© 
gallantry  which  never  failed  them  in  presence  of  the  Eoundheads, 
came  to  the  same  resolution,  notwithstanding  their  critical  position. 
Early  next  morning  (June  14th),  the  royal  army  formed  in  line  on 
a  risiog  ground  about  a  mile  south  of  Harborough.  The  infantry, 
26,000  strong,  were  commanded  by  Lord  Astley;  the 
right  wing  of  horse,  somewhat  less  numerous,  was  led  by  th?two 
Bupert,  and  the  left  wing,  about  1,600  strong,  by  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale.  Bupert,  impatient  to  engage,  easily 
prevailed  upon  the  King  to  begin  the  attack.  They  found  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  along  the  ridge  of  a  gentle  eminence,  witih 
a  plain  about  a  mile  in  breadth  in  their  front,  separating 
Harborough  from  Naseby.  The  infantry,  in  the  centre,  wa« 
commanded  by  Faii*fax  and  Skippon;  CromweU  had  the  right 
wing  of  horse,  and  Ireton  the  left.  The  whole  numbered  about 
36,000  men.  Confident  of  victory^  the  Eoyalists  sent  forth  their 
war  cry,   '<  Queen  Mary ; ''    the  Paiiiamentarians,  firm  in  their 
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faith,  marched  forward  singing  "  God  is  with  us."  Eupert  began  the 
battle  by  dashing,  with  his  accustomed  impetuosity,  upon  Ireton's 
cavalry,  which,  after  a  warm  conflict,  gave  way,  leaving  their 
brave  commander  wounded,  and  for  a  time  a  prisoner  in 
'  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers.  But  Rupert  urged  the 
pursuit,  as  usual,  and  in  his  absence  allowed  the  victory  to  be  won 
fey  the  masterly  conduct  of  Cromwell.  That  daring  leader  had,  in 
the  meantime,  fallen  with  utter  rout  upon  the  left  wing,  sent  three 
squadrons  in  pursuit,  and  then  furiously  wheeled  round  with  the 
other  four  upon  the  rear  and  flank  of  the  royal  in&ntry,  which 
had  been  maintaining  an  unequal  fight  during  this  with  Fairfax 
and  Skippon,  in  the  centre.  These  chiefs  had  fought  as 
common  soldiers  in  the  terrible  hand-to-hand  struggle  which  their 
forces  had  to  maintain  against  the  King  in  person  ;  both  were 
severely  wounded,  and  Fairfax  himself  had  captured  the  royal 
standard.  Just  as  the  royal  infantry  were  giving  way,  the 
victorious  Ironsides  fell  upon  them.  Although  the  King  charged 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  which  he  had  held  in  reserve,  nothing 
could  save  them ;  they  threw  down  their  arms  in  terror,  and 
begged  for  mercy.  One  regiment  alone  maintained  its  ground, 
and  scarcely  a  man  of  it  survived  to  tell  his  courageous  story.  As 
a  last  resource,  the  King,  who  had  behaved  with  the  bravery  and 
resolution  which  never  deserted  him  in  battle,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry  that  remained,  and  Rupert's  weary 
stragglers  which  now  came  creeping  in.  "  One  charge  more, 
gentlemen,"  he  cried,  "  and  we  recover  the  day."  But  disordered, 
weary,  perplexed,  and  despondent,  no  one  followed  him ;  retreat 
was  the  only  course  left ;  and  Charles,  with  the  terrible  conviction 
of  his  hopeless  ruin,  was  forced  from  the  field,  and  reached 
Leicester  with  about  2,000  horse. 

In  this  fatal  battle,  the  Royalists  lost  more  than  3,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  8,000  prisoners,  9,000  stand  of  arms,  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage,  and,  more  important  than  all,  the  King's 
"The  private  cabinet  of  letters  and  docniments,  the  discovery 
Sb&  a^d  publication  of  which  sealed  his  ruin.  The  majority  of 
*^'*"*^'*  these  papers,  which  were  published  by  the  parliament, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Kline's  Cabinet  Opened,"  were  read  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  in  Guildhall  (July  3rd),  and  had  an 
immense  influence  in  silencing  the  friends  of  peace.  It  was  clear 
from  them  that  the  King  had  never  desired  peace ;  that  in  his 
eyes  no  concession  was  definitive,  no  promise  binding ;  that,  in 
reality,  he  relied  only  on  force,  and  still  aimed  at  absolute  power ; 
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that,  despite  protestations  which  he  had  so  frequently  repeated,  he 
was  negotiating  with  the  continental  princes  for  the  introduction 
into  England  of  foreign  soldiers ;  and  that,  in  the  late  negotiations 
at  XJxbridge,  although  he  had  styled  the  two  houses  at  Westminster 
a  parliament,  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  entered  a  protest  against 
this  on  the  minutes  of  the  council  at  Oirford.* 

75.  The  King's  Proceedings  immediately  after  the  Battle  of 
Naseby.  The  campaign  now  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  Eoyalists, 
little  more  than  the  last  feeble  struggles  of  an  expiring  party.  Charles 
alone  bore  up  against  his  misfortunes  with  obstinacy,  and,  in 
prolonging  the  war,  displayed  much  of  that  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his  own  adherents,  which  has 
been  imputed  to  him.  Instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom, 
which  he  might  easily  have  done,  until  he  could  renew  hostihties 
with  some  promise  of  success,  he  proceeded  from  Leicester  to 
Hereford;  from  Hereford  to  Eaglan  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the 
richest  nobleman  in  England ;  and  thence  to  Cardiff,  that  he  might 
more  readily  communicate  with  Prince  Eupert  at  Bristol.  Here 
he  received  melancholy  inteUigence  daily.  Leicester  had  sur- 
rendered almost  at  the  first  summons  (July  17th) ;  the 
forces  under  Groring,  thfe  only  body  of  Royalists  deserving  defeiSdat 
the  name  of  an  army,  were  defeated  by  Fairfax,  at  Lamport  *™^ 
(July  10th);  Bridgewater,  hitherto  deemed  an  itopregnable 
fortress,  capitulated  after  a  short  siege ;  a  chain  of  posts,  extending 
from  that  town  to  Lime,  on  the  southern  coasts,  cut  off  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  his  principal  resources,  from  all  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  to  add  to  his  embarrassments, 
his  three  great  fortresses  in  the  north,  CarKsle^  Pontefract,  and 
Scarbro',  had  now  fallen.  Under  this  accumulation  of  misfortunes, 
his  friends,  and,  among  them,  the  warlike  Eupert,  considering  all 
was  lost,  advised  him  to  make  peace  on  any  terms.  But  Charles, 
persuading  himself  that,  as  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  Q-od,  he 
should  still  prevail,  looked  forward  to  the  wonderful  things  which 
the  gallant  Montrose  was  yet  to  achieve,  and  to  the  arrival  of  an 
imaginary  army  of  20,000  men  from  Ireland.  He  was  soon 
roused  from  his  idle  dreams  by  the  rumoured  advance  of  the  Scots 
to  besiege  Hereford.  He,  therefore,  left  Cardiff  hastily,  chariw 
rapidly  crossed  the  kingdom,  and  arrived  safely  at  Newark  Newali*** 
(August  21st).  Learning  that  the  Scottish  cavalry  were  "»d oxford, 
pursuing  him  hither,  and  were  already  at  Eotherham,  he  burst 
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into  the  Associated  Counties,  took  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  and 
re-entered  Oxfoi'd,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  handful  of 
troops  which  now  remained  to  him.  He  had  been  here  two  days, 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  yictory  gained  bjr  Montrose  at 
Kilsyth,  near  Stirling  (August  15th),  by  which  the  Lowlands  were 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Eoyalists.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
opened  their  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  chief  Scottish  nobility 
hastened  to  their  standard,  and  accepted  royal  commissions.  This 
glorious  news  revived  the  King,  and  he  immediately  left  Oxford, 
and  raised  the  siege  of  Hereford,  from  whence  he  marched  to  the 
relief  also  of  Bristol,  then  besieged  by  Fairfax.  But,  as  he  entered 
the  gates  of  Eaglan  Castle,  he  was  informed  that  that 
«oi?Snderi  important  fortress  had  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  first  assault,  although  Rupert  had  assured 
him  he  could  maintain  the  place  for  four  months.  The  fall  of  this 
city  entirely  ruined  his  affairs  in  the  west ;  and,  in  the  bittf^rness 
of  his  mind,  he  revoked  the  prince's  commission,  and  commanded 
him  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

As  a  last  resource,  Charles  again  set  out  to  join  Montrose. 
Chester,  the  only  port  where  his  succours  from  Ireland  could  land, 
was  again  besieged,  and  he  resolved  to  relieve  it  on  his  road.  But 
a  parliamentary  force,  under  major-genei'al  Poyntz,  watched  his 
movements  ;  and,  while  he  took  the  more  difficult  route  across  the 
Welsh  motmtains,  they  marched  by  a  better  and  more  direct  road, 
and    surprised    his   rearguard,    under  Sir  Marmaduke 


B«ttl«  of 


KoutttOTi     Langdale,    at  Bounton  Heath    (September  24th),    and 


Heath. 


utterly  routed  it,  compelling  the  King  to  escape  to 
Denbigh,  and  leave  Chester  to  its  fate.  The  victorious  care(^r 
of  Montrose,  however,  had  already  come  to  a  sudden  termina- 
tion, for,  on  the  13th  of  September,  that  remarkable  leader 
MontroM  Suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Philiphaugh,  in  Ettrick  Forest, 
deiejied  irt  ^ft^j.  ^h©  battle  of  Kilsyth,  his  Highland  followers,  forming 
^"»*'-  the  bulk  of  his  army,  had,  with  their  usual  practices 
returned  homo  to  secure  their  booty;  and  he,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  about  (500  Hirong,  had 
repaired  to  the  Border,  to  await  the  arrival  of  an  English  forc(? 
which  Charles  had  promised  to  send.  In  this  situation  his  camp 
was  surprised  by  David  Leslie,  at  the  head  of  4,000  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry,  and  his  men  surrendering  at  discretion,  were  all  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  at  the  instigation  of  the  IVesbytorian  minist-t-rs  who 
accompanied  the  army.  Montrose  himself  (jscapcd  to  the  H  igh- 
lands,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  to  the  continent. 
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The  position  of  the  King  was  now  utterly  hopeless.    The  best 
of  his  councillors,  Lords  Capel  and  Culpeper,  and  Hyde,  were  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  only  Lord  tiigby  remained,  who  was 
soon  afterwards    defeated  at    Sherburn   (October),    as  he  was 
proceeding  to  join  Montrose  in  Scotland,  and  compelled  to 
escape  to  Ireland.     About  the  same  time,  Charles  again  po«itioS 
sought  an  asylum  at  Newark ;  but,  with  his  good  fortune,    °^^*^' 
he  found  that  he  had  also  lost  his  authority ;  his  two  nephews, 
Eupert  and  Maurice,  rudely  insulted  him,  and  immediately  left  the 
town  with  their  followers;    and,   fearing  that  the  Scots   would 
surround  the  place,  he  stole  away  himself,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
to  Belvoir  Castle  (November  3rd),  and,  after  many  adventures, 
reached  Oxford  for  the  last  time. 

76.  The  King's  Secret  Negotiations  with  the  Irish  Rebels. 
During  these  transactions,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  pursued  the 
course  of  their  successes  in  the  west.  In  less  than  five  months, 
fifteen  places  of  importance,  among  which  were  Bridgewater,  Bath, 
Sherborne,  Devizes,  Winchester,  Basing  House,  Tiverton,  and 
Monmouth,  fell  into  their  hands  (July  to  November),  and  the 
Clubmen  were  everywhere  suppressed.  In  the  meantime,  also, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  members  had  been  elected  in  place  of 
those  who  had  gone  over  to  the  King,  some  of  whom.  Hostile 
as  Fairfax,  Ludlow,  Ireton,  Blake,  Algernon  Sydney,  SaJiJ**® 
Hutchinson,  and  Fleetwood,  soon  became  famous  as  p"1^*™««* 
daring  leaders  of  the  Independent  party,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  parliament  was  less  than  ever  inclined  to  peace.  It  was 
decided  (August  11th)  that  no  more  commissioners  should  be 
received  from  the  King,  and  that  the  proposals  of  the  houses 
should  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  bills,  which  the  King  should  be 
called  upon  either  to  adopt  or  reject.  Nevertheless,  Charles  again 
attempted  to  negotiate,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  open  animosity 
which  existed  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and 
he  took  care  that  the  terms  he  offered  should  be  such  as  should 
estrange  these  parties  further  from  each  other,  and,  at  last, 
bring  the  Presbyterians  over  to  his  side,  as  their  only  chance  of 
safety.  But  the  parliament  persisted  in  refusing  to  hear  him,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  became  acquainted  with  the  secret 
correspondence  he  had  been  actively  carrying  on  with  the  Irish 
rebels.      This  discovery  put  an  end  to  all  negotiations  whatsoever. 

This  secret  correspondence  had  now  been  going  on  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  was  known  to  no  one  but  the  agent  employed. 
Lord  Herbert,    the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis   of  Worcester. 
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Charles  agreed,  on  condition  that  the  confederate  Irish  insurgents 
furnished  him  with  10,000  men,  to  grant  them  certain  religious  con- 
cessions, which  were,  however,  to  be  kept  secret  for  the  present,  and, 
Secret  ^^  discovercd,  to  be  disavowed.     Herbert,  created  Earl  of 

S'tb^Kairif  Glamorgan,  was  then  furnished  with  a  commission, 
aumorgfta.  authorising  him  to  levy  men,  coin  money,  and  employ  the 
crown  revenues  for  their  support,  and  to  grant  any  concessions 
which  he  saw  fit.  He  was  also  provided  with  letters  for  the  Pope, 
the  nuncio,  and  several  Catholic  princes  from  whom  Charles  expected 
aid.  Care  was  taken  that  the  Council  should  be  perfectly  ignorant  of 
these  documents ;  they  were  not  sealed  in  the  usual  manner ;  no 
names  were  inserted ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  disclosure,  the  King 
should  be  able  to  deny  their  authenticity  (March,  1645).  After 
several  adventures,  Glamorgan  reached  Ireland,  and  communicated 
the  ^«neraZ  purpose  of  his  errand  to  Ormond ;  and  at  Dublin  both  of 
them  joined  in  negotiations  with  the  Catholic  deputies.  Glamorgan 
then  proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  where  the  supreme  council  of  the 
confederates  sat,  and  a  secret  treaty  was  here  concluded  (August 
25th),  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Catholics  should  enjoy 
the  public  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  retain  all  churches  and 
church  revenues  which  were  not  actually  in  the  possession 
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treaty  with  of  the  established  clergy;  and  that,  in  return,  they  should 


the  rebels. 


furnish  the  King  with  10,000  men  against  a  certain  day. 
The  public  treaty  which  was  to  conceal  this  transaction  now 
proceeded  with  surprising  facility,  and  the  only  point  in  debate 
Detween  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  deputies  was,  the  demand  of 
the  latter  to  be  relieved  by  act  of  parliament  from  the  penalties 
attached  to  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  This  demand, 
however,  alarmed  Ormond,  and  two  expedients  were  suggested ; 
one,  that  in  place  of  this  disputed  article  another  should  be  substi- 
tuted, providing  that  any  concession  with  respect  to  religion  which 
the  King  might  hereafter  grant,  should  be  considered  as  making 
part  of  the  present  treaty ;  the  other,  that  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  religion  at  all,  but  that  the  lieutenant  should  privately 
engage  not  to  molest  the  Catholics  in  the  possession  of  those 
churches  which  they  now  held,  but  leave  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  a  free  parliament.  To  this  both  parties  assented 
(November  1  Ith,  1645). 

But  before  this,  the  secret  treaty  had  accidentally  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  parliament.     On  the  17ih  of  October,  the 


Parliament 


Archbishop  of  Tuaro,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders,  was  slain  discovert  it 
in  a  skirmish  under  the  walls  of  Sligo,  and  in  his  carriage  "^   " 
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were  found  copies  of  the  whole  n^otiations.  The  commiffcee  of  the 
two  kingdoms  betrayed  no  knowledge  of  these  documents  for  three 
months  ;  but  now,  when  Charles  was  so  urgently  asking  for  peace, 
they  laid  them  before  parliament,  which  immediately  ordered  their 
publication.  This  discovery  utterly  disconcerted  the  King.  To 
save  the  royal  reputation,  Ormond  at  once  arrested  Q-lamorgan 
(January  4th,  1646),  who,  steadfast  in  his  devotion,  remained  silent, 
and  did  not  produce  the  secret  instructions  which  Charles  had 
signed.  On  his  side,  the  King  hastened  to  disown  his  envoy 
(January  21st),.  in  a  proclamation  he  addressed  to  parliament,  and 
in  his  official  letters  to  the  council  in  Dublin.  But  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  now  in  possession  of  the  document,  unknown  to 
the  parliament,  by  which  Charles  had  agreed  to  rsftify  whatever 
Glamorgan  should  promise  in  the  royal  name.  Charles  conduct  of 
denied  aU  recollection  of  such  a  warrant ;  but  falsehood  Sl?**^** 
had  become  too  common  a  habit  with  all  parties  either  for  Q**"**"*** 
the  parliament  to  be  deceived  by  the  royal  proclamation,  or  Ormond 
by  the  King's  denial.  Glamorgan  was  released  in  a  few  days,  and 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  resume  his  negotiations  for  the 
transmission  of  the  Irish  army  into  England.  Having  obtained 
a^  immediate  aid  of  6,000  men,  and  a  promise  of  a  considerable 
reinforcement,  he  proceeded  to  Waterford,  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chester.  But  the  intelligence 
which  there  reached  him  completely  jfrustrated  his  whole  enterprise. 
Chester  had  fallen ;  the  royal  army  in  Cornwall,  under  Lord 
Hopton,  was  dissolved,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  with  it, 
had  escaped,  first  to  the  Soilly  Isles,  and  then  to  Jersey ;  and  the 
last  EoyaHst  force,  under  Lord  Astley,  had  been  completely 
defeated  at  Stow,  in  Gloucestershire  (March  22nd,  1646).  Thus, 
there  was  no  spot  on  the  English  coast  where  the  Irish  auxiliaries 
could  be  landed  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Glamorgan, 
therefore,  disbanded  them ;  and  the  King's  last  hope  of  reneviring 
the  war  was  utterly  destroyed.* 

77.  The  King  treats  with  all  Parties,  aad  fiaaUy  gives  himself 
np  to  the  Scots.  Notwithstanding  these  untoward  discoveries, 
Charles  continued  to  consume  his  time  in  unavailing  negotiations 
with  the  parliament,  the  Scots,  and  the  Independents.  He 
pertinaciously  solicited  a  personal  conference  at  Westminster. 
He  offered  to  grant  foil  toleration  to  all  Protestant  dissenters,  to 
yield  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  parliament  for  seven  years, 
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and  to  make  over  to  them  the  next  nomination  of  the 
tothi*"  lord  admiral,  the  judges,  and  the  officers  of  state.  This 
'**'  *"  offer  was  treated  with  silent  contempt,  yet  Charles  made 
another,  proposing  to  disband  his  forces,  dismantle  his  garrisons, 
and  return  to  his  usual  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parliament, 
if  they,  on  their  part,  would  swear  to  preserve  his  honour,  person, 
and  estate,  and  allow  his  adherents  to  live  on  their  property 
unmolested.  But  even  to  this  proposal  the  parliament  returned 
no  answer ;  and  instead  thereof,  they  gave  strict  orders  that  the 
King  should  be  immediately  arrested  tf  he  came  into  the  city. 
"What  Charles  asked  from  the  Independents  was,  to  facilitate 

his  access  to  parliament,    pledging  himself,   that  if  the 
ii.deptu-*   presbytery  were  insisted  upon,  he  would  join  them  with  all 

nis  powers  in  "  rooting  out  that  tyrannical  government." 
It  is  not  known  whether  Vane,  to  whom  this  correspondence  was 
addressed,  made  any  reply  to  it;  but  the  acute  leaders  of  the 
Independents  were  not  be  deceived  by  any  proposals  that  the 
King  made,  knowing  very  well,  that  in  none  of  them  were  his 
intentions    sincere.       That    they   were  right  in   this  conviction, 

is  proved  by  a  letter  which  Charles  at  that  very  time 
of  jiifo*^  wrote  to  Lord  Digby,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  only 
*°**  '^  ^'  purpose  in  endeavouring  to  get  to  London,  was  "  so  to 
draw  either  the  Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  side  with  him, 
for  extirpating  one  the  other,  that  he  should  be  really  King 
again."* 

In  the  meantime,  Fairfax's  troops  were  advancing  by  forced 
marches  to  besiege  Oxford,  and  although  the  city  had  become 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  being  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  Isis  and  the  Charwell,  and  on 
the  north  by  impregnable  works,  yet  Charles  was  altogether 
unable  to  sustain  a  siege,  and  it,  therefore,  behoved  him  to  seek 
another  asylum  immediately  (April,  1646).  For  the  last  two 
Negotia-  months,  Montreuil,  the  French  ambassador,  had  been 
tiiTscottilih  endeavouring  to  secure  for  him  a  safe  and  honourable 
•rmy.  rcfugc   in  the   Scottish  camp.      Rebuffed,   in   the  first 

instance,  by  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  London,  and  convinced, 
by  a  journey  to  Edinburgh,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  Scottish  parliament,  he,  at  last,  addressed  himself  to  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  army  besieging  Newark,  and  their  disposition 
had  appeared  to  him  so  &vourable,  that  he  thought  himself 
vvarranted  in  promising  the  King  that  the  Scots  would  receive 
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liim  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  shelter  him  from  danger,  and 
co-operate  with  him  in  re-establishing  peace.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  Scottish  officers,  who  were  willing  to  save  the  King,  yet  not 
to  quarrel  with  the  parliament,  soon  showed  MontreuU  that  he 
had  been  too  sanguine,  and  he  hastened  to  warn  the  King  of  his 
error.  The  Queen,  however,  wrote  to  Charles  from  Paris, 
exhorting  him  to  trust  to  the  Scots ;  and  Montreuil,  soon  after- 
wards, assured  him  that,  at  least,  he  would  find  personal  safety 
among  them.  On  the  27th  of  April,  Charles  left  Oxford  in 
disguise,  as  the  servant  of  Ashburnham,  his  valet,  and, 
guided  by  one  Dr.  Hudson,  a  clergyman  well  acquainted  esipw 
with  the  country,  passed  throuerh  Henley  and  Brentford  c5JKrd  in 
to  Harrow,  where  he  deliberated  whether  he  should  proceed 
to  London  or  not.  His  heart  failed  him,  and  he  turned  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Albans,  which  he  avoided,  proceeding  to  Har- 
borough,  thence  to  Stamford,  and  afterwards  to  Downham,  where 
he  vainly  sought  for  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  Newcastle  or 
Scotland.  After  thus  wandering  about,  without  any  settled 
purpose,  for  nine  days,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  as  much  from 
weariness  as  choice,  and,  on  the  5th  of  May,  was  introduced  by 
Montreuil  into  the  head  quarters  of  the  Scots  at  Kelham.  That 
evening  he  discovered  he  was  a  prisoner,  for,  when  he  attempted 
to  give  the  password  for  the  night  to  the  guard,  the  Earl  of  Leven 
interrupted  him,  saying,  "  Pardon  me.  Sire,  I  am  the  oldest  soldier 
here ;  your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  undertake  that  duty."* 


IV.    PEOM  THE  TEEMINATION  OF  THE  EIEST  CIVIL 
WAE  TO  THE  KING'S  EXECUTION. 

78.  The  Transactions  at  Newcastle  while  Charles  was  with 
the  Scots.  The  moment  that  the  place  of  the  King's  retreat  was 
known,  both  Presbyterians  and  Independents  united  in  condemning 
iAie  perfidy  of  the  Scots.  Poyntz,  who  was  quartered  at  Newark, 
received  orders  to  watch  their  movements,  and  Fairfax  was  ordered 
to  follow.  The  Scots,  on  their  part  anxious  to  avoid  a  rupture, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  surrender  their  prize,  broke  up  their  camp 
and  retreated  in  haste  to  Newcastle,  whence,  by  protestations  and 
denials,  they  succeeded  in  allaying  the  ferment.  Charles  also 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  perfect  understanding, 
by  ordering  the  royalist  governors  who  still  held  out,  to  surrender 

•  Guizot*8  Bng.  Rpv.,  301. 
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their  towns  (June  10th).  Still,  while  he  wrote  publicly  to  Ormond 
to  break  off  negotiations  with  the  Irish,  he  secretly  ordered  him 
to  continue  them.  Oxford,  Worcester,  Fendennis,  and  Eaglan 
Barrender  Opened  their  gates  ;  the  last  remnants  of  the  royal  army 
ilthV***  oDtained  honourable  terms;  easy  compositions  for  the 
Bojaiutf.  redemption  of  their  estates  were  held  out  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Eoyalists,  and  no  executions  stained  the  triumph  of 
the  parliament.  The  first  civil  war  in  which  all  the  parliamentary 
factions  united  against  the  King,  was  now  over.  They  had  done 
their  work,  as  Lord  Astiey,  the  last  royal  chief  who  kept  the  field,^ 
said  as  he  sat  on  a  drum  after  his  defeat  at  Stow,  and  might  now 
go  to  play ;  unless  they  preferred  to  fell  out  among  themselves. 
They  preferred  the  latter,  and  the  possession  of  the  King's  person 
was  the  first  cause  of  quarrel. 

The  Scots,  in  the  meantime,  endeavoured  to  convert  the  King  to 
the  Presbyterian  creed,  and  for  that  purpose  employed  Henderson, 
their  most  famous  minister.  But  Charles  proved  himself  a  match, 
for  that  veteran  opponent ;  the  controversy  between  them  con- 
tinued from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  16th  of  July,  and  ended  in 
attaching  the  King  more  firmly  than  ever  to  Episcopacy.  A  week 
after  this  religious  discussion  had  terminated,  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  arrived  at  Newcastle  with  proposals  (July  23rd), 
which  demanded  the  adoption  of  the  covenant,  the  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  surrender  to  the  parliament  for  twenty  years  of  the 
command  of  the  army,  navy,  and  militia,  and  the  exclusion  of 
seventy-one  of  the  King's  adherents  (all  of  whom  were  named) 
from  any  amnesty,  and  of  all  his  followers  from  public  employment. 
These  terms,  bitter  as  they  were,  his  friends  advised  him  to  accept, 
and  the  Scots  declared  that  if  he  refused  to  accept  the  covenant, 
they  would  forbid  his  entrance  into  Scotland.  On  the  tenth  day, 
obariM  ^he  utmost  limit  of  the  time  allotted  for  negotiations, 
JJ^SiSnt't  Oharles  absolutely  rejected  the  proposals,  and  persisted  in 
sruposAis.  jj^g  demand  for  a  personal  conference  in  London.  The 
King's  reply  filled  the  Independents  with  joy,  who  no  longer 
disguised  their  wish  to  dethrone  Qiarles,  and  either  place  his  son, 
the  Buke  of  York,  who  had  been  taken  at  Oxford,  upon  the 
throne,  or  establish  a  republic.  The  Presbyterians  were  dis- 
heartened ;  but  when  the  Scots  offered  to  withdraw  their  army  on 
the  receipt  of  a  compensation  for  their  past  services,  the  two  houses 
cheerfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  it  was  agreed  that  X400,000 
should  be  raised  by  the  confiscation  of  the  church  lands,  to  be- 
paid  to  the  Scots  in  lieu  of  all  demands. 
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This,  however,  did  Dot  settle  the  question  as  to  the  disposal  ot 
the  King's  person,  and  when  the  two  houses  resolved  (September 
-21st)  that  this  belonged  to  the  parliament  of  England,  the  Scots 
remonstrated,  the  Presbyterians  were  embarrassed,  and  a  bitter 
<x)ntrover8y  ensued.  Apprehensive  of  the  quarrel  leading  to  a 
war  between  the  parliament  and  its  allies,  pay  for  the  army  during 
the  next  six  months  was  voted,  a  plain  hint  to  the  Scots  that  their 
right  to  the  possession  of  the  King's  person  would  be  disputed 
Iby  force  of  arms.  Holies,  Stapleton,  Glynn,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Presbyterians,  therefore,  counselled  the  Scot*  to  yield,  for  they 
persuaded  themselves  that,  if  the  King  were  given  up  into  the 
^ands  of  parliament,  it  would  be  easy  to  disband  that  fatal  army^ 
which  threatened  to  give  power  to  the  Independents,  and  was  the 
^nemy  of  both  King  and  parliament.  The  dispute,  neverthe- 
less, lasted  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  it  was  not  before  Thescou 
the  30th  of  January,  1647,  that  the  Scots  departed  from  i*;^;*Jn'to 
Newcastle,  leaving  the  King  in  the  hands  of  the  parlia-  if^hi'"*** 
tnentary  commissioners,  who  conducted  him  to  Holmby,  a  p»ri*»°»«»*- 
Jpoyal  residence  near  Northampton.  The  Scots  took  with  them 
half  the  parliamentary  vote  which  had  been  granted  for  the 
surrender  of  their  royal  prize. 

79.  Disputes  between  the  Army  and  the  Parliament.  Now 
that  the  war  wa^  over,  and  the  King  in  their  hands,  the  Commons 
began  to  take  measures  for  breaking  the  force  of  their  sole 
remaining  enemy — the  army.  They  carried,  but  with  considerable 
opposition,  resolutions  to  disband  a  part  of  it,  and  send  the  rest 
to  Iceland ;  to  admit  of  no  officer  higher  than  a  colonel,  except 
Fairfax,  the  general ;  and  to  grant  no  commissions  to  any  member 
of  the  house,  or  to  any  person  who  refused  to  take  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  did  not  conform  to  the  Presbyterian 
feysteWi  (February,  1647).  The  Lords  confirmed  these  resolutions^ 
«nd  inquired  that  the  army,  during  its  disbanding,  should  remove 
further  from  the  metropolis  (March  24th).  A  loan  of  £200,000 
was  immediately  raised  in  the  city,  to  pay  the  soldiers  their 
arrears  ;  and  a  ciommittee,  on  which  sat  neaiiy  all  the  Presbyteriati 
leader^*,  was  ordered  to  superintend  these  measures.  But  the 
army  was  not  so  easily  to  be  dome  away  with,  and  there  was  one 
in  it  who  was  able  to  oppose  the  piEirliament  ahd  the  Presbyterian^ 
by  bolder  ineasures  and  more  daring  intrigues  than  their  owm 
Although  Fairfax  was  in  command,  his  gentleness  and  gooA 
nature  suffered  him  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  or  wishes  of  thos^ 
around  him — ^by  his  wife^  his  compwaione,  and  especially    by 
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Cromwell.  While  the  latter  thus  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
intri»tieiiof  general,  he  secured  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  common 
croiuweii.  goldior,  for  whom  he  advocated  liberty  and  toleration, 
with  whom  ho  joined  in  the  conventicle,  and  whose  wrongs  as  a 
religionist,  and  privations  as  a  soldier,  he  affected  to  resent.  To 
his  fellow  ofllcers  he  lamented,  as  he  one  day  said  to  Ludlow,  the 
ingratitude  and  jealousy  of  the  parliament,  which  never  rendered 
justice  to  any  man,  however  true  he  might  be;  whereas  in  serving 
under  a  general,  a  man  was  as  useful,  and  had  no  dread  either  of 
blame  or  envy.  Ludlow,  who  was  a  sincere  republican,  could  not 
understand  this  dark  and  designing  language,  and  made  no 
advances  to  the  adventurer;  but  others  were  easily  deceived,  and 
Hig  already  Cromwell  had  many  able  supporters.     The  chief  of 

•upportcM.  these  were  Ireton,  his  future  son-in-law,  a  man  of  a  firm, 
obstinate,  and  subtle  spirit,  capable  of  carrying  on,  silently  and 
with  deep  cunning,  the  boldest  designs,  veiled  under  an  appearance 
of  rough  honesty ;  Latribert,  a  brilliant  oflicer,  ambitious  and  vain, 
and  who,  having  been  brought  up  to  the  law,  like  Ireton,  had  a 
power  of  insinuation  and  readiness  of  speech  which  gained  over 
the  soldiers ;  Harrison,  Hammond,  Pride,  llich,  llainsborough, 
coloncjls  of  tried  valour,  and  personally  attached  to  Cromwell,  the 
first  by  religion,  the  second  by  relationship,  the  others  because 
they  expected  to  rise  with  the  ascendancy  of  his  genius.*  By 
means  of  these  officers,  Cromwell,  although  he  now  sat  regularly  in 
the  house,  maintained  his  infiueuce  in  the  army.  As  soon  as  the 
disbanding  of  the  troops  was  mentioned,  these  men  immediately 
excited  opposition,  and  while  Cromwell  deplored  this  from  his  place 
in  the  house,  and  expressed  his  devotion  to  parliament  in  the  most 
solemn  language,  he  constantly  informed  the  officers  of  all  that 
was  doing  in  London,  and  counselled  and  suggested  the  movements 
which  the  soldiers  made  under  their  secret  directions.  Under 
these  impulses  the  army  suddenly  marched  from  Nottingham  to 
Thearmy  WafTrou  Waldcu,  whcro  lairfax  was  met  by  parliamentary 
Swii7di  commissioners,  who  called  a  council  of  officers,  and 
LoDdoD.  submitted  to  them  the  proposals  for  the  service  ia 
Ireland.  The  soldiers  replied  to  these  by  a  Manifesto^  in  which 
i^  they  demanded  arrears  of  pay,  the  cavalry  for  43  weeks, 

iiADifMto.  tjjg  infantry  for  18;  indemnity  for  acts  done  in  war;, 
exemption  from  impressment  for  foreign  service,  which  was  not 
according  to  their  contract  of  service;  compensation  for  the 
maimed;    pensions  for  their  widows  and  orphans;   and  regular 
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pay  until  they  were  disbanded.  The  Presbyterian  leaders,  seven 
of  whom  had  been  colonels  of  the  old  army  under  Essex,  and 
who,  therefore  hated  the  new-model"  men,  were  alarmed  at 
this ;  all  members  of  parliament  holding  commands  were  ordered 
to  repair  to  the  army,  and  it  was  declared  that  those  who 
had  had  a  hand  in  promoting  the  petition  of  the  army  were 
'*  enemies  to  the  state  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace."  This 
unwise  declaration  only  made  matters  worse ;  but  the  measures 
for  the  disbanding  went  on  nevertheless,  as  well  as  the  formation 
of  the  corps  destined  for  Ireland.  The  soldiers  now  went  further, 
and  in  addition  to  the  council  of  officers,  another  was  formed 
consisting  of  two  representatives  from  every  troop  and  Thpconncu 
company,  calling  themselves  adjutators  or  helpers,  a  name  Jnd^he" 
which  their  enemies  ingeniously  converted  into  agitators  *<»J»»'a*ow- 
or  disturbers.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  two  assemblies,  the 
regiments  addressed  a  solemn  justification  of  their  conduct  to  par- 
liament, in  which  they  maintained  that,  by  becoming  soldiers,  they 
had  not  lost  the  rights  of  subjects  ;  that,  by  purchasing  the  freedom 
of  others,  they  had  not  forfeited  their  own ;  and  that  they  TY^eii 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  petition  now  in  what  regarded  them  JJiJlSi. 
as  soldiers,  no  less  than  afterwards  in  what  might  regard  '^°^ 
them  as  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  they  addressed  a  letter  to 
Fairfax  and  the  officers,  in  which,  after  stating  their  resolution  to 
submit  to  no  wrongs,  they  said  that  the  expedition  to  Ireland 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  separate  them  from  their  favourite  officers, 
and  to  conceal  the  ambition  of  a  few  men  who  had  long  been 
servants,  but  who,  having  lately  tasted  of  sovereign  power,  were 
now  degenerating  into  tyrants,  in  order  to  become  masters  (April 
30th). 

This  language  exceedingly  alarmed  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in 
parliament;     and    Cromwell,    Skippon,   Ireton,   and   Fleetwood, 
were  ordered  to  repair  to   the  troops,  and   assure    them    that 
ordinances   of  indemnity   should  be  passed,   that  their  arrears 
should  be  audited,  and  that  a  considerable  payment  should  be 
made  previous  to  their  dismissal  from  service  (May  8th).     During 
these  proceedings  the  soldiers  had  made  secret  overtures  ^hg  sowiers 
to  the  King,  offering  to  restore  him  to  his  just  rights  if  he  Z^J'li^^ 
would  pi aco  himself  at  their  head.     The  King  rejected  *^e^i"fir. 
their  offers,  but  the  report  of  them  in   London  increased  the 
agitation.     The  more  cautious  members  became  timid ;    some  left 
London  ;  others,  like  Whitelocke,  sought  the  favour  of  the  generals, 
and  of  Cromwell  in  particular.    HoUes,  Stapleton,  and  Glynn,  and 
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their  colleagues,  however,  remained  obstinate ;  they  condescended 
to  pa8s  the  ordinance  for  indemnity  (May  Slst),  and  to  iHsue  eight 
weeks'  pay  (May  25th),  but  they  ordered  Fairfax  to  disband  the 
army  immediately.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  called  the  council  of 
officers,  when  it  was  resolved  that  as  the  pay  was  but  a  small 

Sortion  of  their  arrears,  and  there  was  no  security  for  the  remain- 
er;  that  as  the  parliament  had  stigmatised  them  in  a  vote  as 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  had  not  rescinded  the  vote,  the  whole 
army  should  meet  together  and  consult  in  common.  Orders  were 
The  immediately   despatched    to   the   several  regiments    to 

S^Kenttord  reudezvous  on  the  4th  of  June  on  Kentford  Heath,  near 
Heath.  Newmarket ;  the  park  of  artillery  at  Oxford  was  secured, 
and  £4,000,  destined  for  the  pay  of  the  garrison  of  that  city,  seized 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  These  proceedings  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Presbyterians ;  they  expunged  the  offensive  vote  from  the  journals ; 
they  brought  in  a  more  comprehensive  ordinance  of  indemnity ; 
and  were  meditating  other  measures  of  conciliation,  when  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  extraordinary  tidings  from 
Holmby.* 

80.  Abduction  of  the  King  from  Holmby.  On  Wednesday,  the 
2nd  of  June,  while  Charles  was  playing  bowls  at  Aithorp,  near 
Holmby,  a  cornet  in  the  general's  lil'e  guard,  named  Joyce,  was 
observed  standing  among  the  spectators,  and  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  commissioners  in  attendance  upon  the  King 
understood  that  a  numerous  party  of  horse  had  assembled  on 
Harleston  Heath,  whose  object  could  not  be  doubted,  llie  guards 
in  attendance  upon  the  King  left  him  that  night,  and  about  two 
o'cl(K-k  in  the  morning,  the  strangers  appeared  before  the  gates,  and 
were  instantly  admitted,  Joyce  at  once  informing  the  commissioners 
of  the  obj('ct  of  his  errand.  Early  the  next  morning,  they 
conducted  the  King  to  Hinchinbrook  House,  whence,  at  his  request, 
they  escorted  him  to  Newmarket.  He  rode  with  them  willingly, 
and  when  a  strong  force,  sent  by  Fairfax,  offered  to  deliver  him 
from  Joyce,  and  take  him  back  to  Holmby  and  the  parliament, 
he  positively  declined.  He  expected  that  this  new  movement  would 
be  of  advantage  to  him,  and  enable  him  to  extirpate  the  one  party 
by  the  aid  of  the  other. 

The  design  of  seizing  the  King  was  openly  avowed  by  the 
agitators,  though  common  belief  attributed  it  to  the  secret 
contrivance  of  Cromwell.     It  had  been  carefully  concealed  from 

*  Lingard,  X.,  i9«-i02 ;  Guizot'i  Eng.  Ber.,  817-335 1  Carlyle'i  Cromwell'i  Letten  rad 
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the  knowledge  of  Fairfax,  who  did  nothibg  to  oppose  it,  beyond 
despatching  the  force  above  mentioned ;  for  while  he  desired  t6 
aB,i£sfy  the  complaints  of  the  army,  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  a 
rupture  between  it  and  the  parliament.  But  Cromwell  had  a  very 
-different  object  in  view, — the  humiliation  of  his  political  opponents; 
Joyce  despatched  a  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  his 
prize,  and  Hazelrigg,  Fleetwood,  and  Ireton  were  all  admitted  into 
the  Conspiracy. 

81.  The  Army  marches  towards  London.  The  first  news  of 
this  bold  manoBvure  caused  general  dismay  in  both  houses,  and  a 
solemn  fast  was  ordained,  to  obtain  from  the  Lord  the  restoration 
of  harmony  between  the  parliament  and  the  army ;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  arrears  was  advanced  forthwith,  and  the  declaration 
which  had  treated  the  first  petition  from  the  officers  as  seditious, 
was  rescinded  and  erased  from  the  journals  (June  6th).  But 
^hen  the  details  of  what  had  taken  place  were  known, 
and   CromwelFs   share   in   the  transaction  had  become  a.Ti™ed  m 

•/»jxi/»  I*  1.1  ^•  i  i'T  the  house  of 

manifest,  the  tears  ol  the  parliament  gave  way  to  mdignar-  rem  vint 
tion,  and  Cromwell,  being  accused,  called  Grod  and  angels     *    "*' 
to  witness  that  he  was  innocent.     Soon  after,  Harbottle  Grimstone 
charged  him  with  having  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  be  purged,  and  that  the  army  ought  to  do  it.     But  Cromwell 
again    vehemently    repelled    the    ac<5usation,    and    asserted    his 
faithfulness  to  the  house  with  so  many  tears  and  solemn  words, 
that  he  turned  the  opinions  of  the  members  altogether  in  his 
favour.     That  very  evening  he  secretly  left  London,  and  joined  the 
army,  which  was  then  holding  its  celebrated  rendezvous  j^^ 
on  triploe  Heath  (June  10th),  near  Cambridge.     Here  all  irfvfpSf 
ijhe  regiments  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  not  to  ****'**• 
•disband,    nor  volunteer    for  the   service  in   Ireland,    till  their 
grievances  had  been  satisfactorily  redressed,  and  their  subsequent 
safety  secured.     After  this,  the  army  moved  on  to  St.  Albans,  and 
during  the  march  addresses  from  the  freeholders  of  the  different 
counties  were  daily  presented  to  Fairfax,  as  if  the  force  under  his 
command  constituted  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation.     A 
succession  of  petitions,   remonstrances,  and   declarations^   issued 
from  the  pens  of  Ireton  and  Lambert,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Oromwell ;    the  army  continually  strengthened  its  demands,  and 
now  required  (June  14th)  that  all  capitulations  granted  during 
the  war  shbuld  be  observed ;   that  a  time  should  be  fixed  for  ih6 
termination   of  the    present    parliament ;     that    the    House    of 
C?ommons  should  be  purged  of  every  individual  disqualified  by 
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preceding  ordinances,  and  that  eleven  members,  comprising  Holies, 
Glynn,  Stapleton,  Clotworthy,  and  Waller,  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterians,  should,  in  the  meantime,  be  impeached  and  excluded 
from  parliament ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  their  meaning  in  these 
requirements,  the  army  at  once  advanced  to  Uxbridge. 

The  Presbyterians  now  foresaw  that  a  struggle  was  inevitable, 
and  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  the  impending 
blow,  by  making  extraordinary  eiforts  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
citizens.  They  abolished  the  most  obnoxious  duties  ;  they  resolved 
that  no  member  should  hold  any  lucrative  office;  and  they 
reinstated  the  committee  which  had  formerly  been  appointed  to 
receive  the  complaints  of  the  people.  But  these  concessions  came 
too  late,  and  although  a  few  squadrons  of  citizens  were  formed. 
The  and   the  militia  was  recruited,   the  parliament  saw   no 

JuffiSi*to  alternative  but  submission.  The  soldiers  were  declared 
the  army,  ^j^^  armv  of  the  parliament;  a  month's  pay  was  granted 
as  the  reward  of  their  services,  and  commissioners  from  the  two 
houses  were  appointed  to  treat  with  their  commissioners,  as  with 
the  representatives  of  an  independent  and  co-equal  authority 
(June  30th).  The  eleven  members,  in  the  meantime,  retired, 
some  to  France,  some  into  obscurity,  others  to  the  Tower.* 

82.  Negotiations  between  the  ^g  and  the  Army,  and  between 
both  and  the  Parliament.  When  the  King  heard  of  these 
revolutions,  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  Kichmond,  according  to  the 
desire  of  parliament ;  but  the  turn  which  the  struggle  now  took 
set  aside  his  purpose,  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  contest 
must  end  in  his  restoration.  But  the  opportunities  which  were 
ftimished  by  the  passions  of  his  adversaries  were  all  forfeited  by 
his  own  irresolution  and  insincerity.  He  had  no  complaint  to 
make  of  his  treatment ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  far  more 
respectful  to  him  than  the  parliament;  his  younger  children  were 
allowed  to  be  with  him ;  his  servants,  Legge,  Berkeley,  and 
Ashburnham,  though  known  to  have  come  from  France  with  a 
message  from  the  Queen,  were  permitted  to  attend  him  ;  and  he 
was  allowed  the  society  of  his  chaplains,  who  read  the  Prayer- 
Book  service  in  his  presence,  publicJy,  and  without  molestation. 
Several  of  the  officers  openly  professed  to  admire  his  piety,  and 
to  compassionate  his  misfortunes;  Cromwell  sent  him  secret 
assurances  of  his  attachment,  and  several  addresses  were  made  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  military,  expressive  of  the  general  wi.jh 

*  Lingvd,  X.,  SA7-S I  Guisot,  880*U8  (  Oarlyla,  I.,  S37-S8S. 
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to  effect  an  accommodation  which  should  reconcile  the  TheKin»'» 
rights  of  the  thron'j  with  those  of  the  people.     A  secret  "IS'tSl 
negotiation  followed,  through  the  agency  of  Berkeley  and  *"°^' 
Ashburnham,  in  which  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Lambert,  Eainsborough,. 
and  others,  took  an  important  part. 

The  terms  which  the  latter  offered  were  the  most  moderate  which  had  hitherto 
been  made  to  the  King,   and  were  the  same  which   were  submitted  to  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  as  the  plan  of  the  army  for  the  settlement  of  the 
nation.     They  required  that  the  command  of  the  militia,  and  the  nomination 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  should  be  given  up  to  the  parliament  for  ^^  pj^ 
ten  years ;  that  seven  of  the  King's  councillors  should  remain  banished  f«>r  the 
from  the  kingdom ;    that  all  civil  and  coercive  authority  should  be  5?  the™*** 
withdrawn  from  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  that  Episcopacy  should  nation, 
remain,  as  well  as  Presbyterianism,  and  the  liturgy  and  covenant  be  on  an 
equal  footing ;  that  no  peer  created  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  should  have 
a  seat  in  the  present  parliament,  and  no  Cavalier  admitted  to  the  next.     Certain 
other  reforms  were  required,  not  affecting  the  crown  and  its  prerogative.     These 
were  that  parliament  should  sit  every  year,  and  not  less  or  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  days ;  that  decayed  and  inconsiderable  boroughs  should  be  disfran- 
chised, and  the  number  of  county  members  increased,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  rates  in  each  county ;    that  everything  regarding  the  representation  and  the 
election  of  members  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  the 
names  of  all  sheriffs  and  magistrates  should  be  recommended  to  the  King  by  the 
grand  juryfat  the  assizes,  and  that  the  grand  jury  itself  should  be  selected  by  the 
several  divisions  of  the  county,  and  not  by  the  sheriff.  * 

Had  the  King  accepted  these  not  unreasonable  terms,  he  would 
most  probably  have  been  placed  upon  the  throne ;  for  even  his  own 
agents,  who  had  the  best  means  of  forming  a  judgment,  though 
they  differed  on  other  points,   agreed  in  this,  that  the  officers 
acted  uprightly    and    sincerely.f      But   Charles,    unfortunately, 
persuaded  himself  that  the  struggle  between  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  would  enable  him  to  give  the  reject*  the 
law  to  both  parties,  and  when  the  settlement  was  submitted 
to  him  for  his  final  approbation,  he  returned  an  unqualified  refiisal, 
in  language  which  betrayed  his  connection  with  the  Presbyterians, 
of  whose  proceedings  in  London  news  now  reached  the  army 
(July  and  August). 

In  that  city  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed;  and  bands  of 
citizens  and  apprentices  were  constantly 'besieging  Westminster 
Hall,  to  compel  the  parliament  to  vote  the  return  of  the  King, 
and  restore  the  eleven  members.  The  army,  therefore,  determined 
to  bring  the  metropolis  under  subjection,  as  it  had  brought  the 
parliament.  The  city  abounded  with  discharged  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  had  served  under  Essex  and  Waller,  and  the  supreme 

•  Linsard,  X.,  S12.       f  Ibid,  213. 
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authority  over  the  military  within  the  lines  of  fortification  had  been 
vested  in  a  committee,  all  of  whom  were  strong  PreHb3rterians.  To 
wrest  this  formidable  weapon  from  the  hands  of  their  adversaries, 
Excitement  *^®  army  demanded  that  the  command  of  the  city  militia 
ioiiondon.  should  be  transferred  to  others.  The  Presbyterians  were 
alarmed ;  but  the  houses,  now  under  the  influence  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, dissolved  the  committee,  on  which  the  city  determined  to 
resist.  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
hastened  to  the  King  to  obtain  his  concurrence ;  a  new  covenant, 
devised  in  his  favour,  was  subscribed  by  crowds  of  the  citizens  and 
soldiers,  and  copies  of  it  were  despatched  to  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  (July  25th).  The  parliament  voted  this  new  engagement 
an  act  of  treason ;  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  mob, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  chief  of  the  independent 
members  escaped,  the  greater  portion  to  the  army,  the  rest  to 
their  own  homes  (July  26th). 

The  King's  perfidy  soon  became  manifest ;  yet  the  officers  and 
the  Independent  leaders  did  not  at  once  break  off*  all  communica- 
tions witn  him,  while  Charles,  who  received  news  daily  from  his 
agents  in  London,  still  maintained  a  haughty  demeanour  towards 
them.  Hearing  that  many  Royalists  had  joined  the  Presbytfjrians, 
and  that  a  declaration  had  been  circulated  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  condemning  all  attempts  to  make  war  on  the  parliament,  the 
oflicers  conjured  Charles  to  write  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the 
general,  in  which  he  should  disavow  any  design  of  assisting  the 
enemy,  should  thank  the  army  for  its  attentions  to  his  comfort, 
and  should  commend  the  moderation  of  their  plan  of  settlement  in 
many  points,  though  he  could  not  consent  to  it  in  all.     His  own 

agents  also  earnestly  requested  him  to  do  this,  and  they 
cewSto^  even  drew  the  letter  up,  and  asked  him  to  sign  it ;  but  he 
KS         still  hesitated,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Presbyterians 

would  triumph ;  and  when  at  last  he  agreed  to  their  wishes, 
London  had  already  submitted,  and  the  conquerors  rejected  his 
co-operation  as  no  longer  of  any  value  to  them  (August  4th). 

When  the  Independents  fled  from  the  parliament  to  the  army. 
Holies  and  his  colleagues  returned  and  resumed  their  ascendancy ; 
And  enters  *^®  commaud  of  tiio  militia  was  restored  to  the  former 
Loudon,  committee ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  that  the  King  should 
be  invited  to  Westminster.  Ten  thousand  men  were  already  in 
arms ;  arms  and  ammunition  were  drawn  from  the  Tower,  and 
the  Presbyterian  generals,  Massey,  Waller,  and  Poyntz,  gladly 
accepted  the  command.    But  when  it  was  known  that  the  army, 
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after  being  reyiewed  on  Hounslow  Heath,  had  advanced  to 
Hammersmith,  all  this  miHtary  enthusiasm  vanished,  and  the 
k)rd  mayor  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open.  The  next 
pioming  (August  8th),  the  Independents,  escorted  by  Fairfax, 
entered  the  city  in  triumphant  procession ;  two  days  afterwards 
Bkippon  and  Cromwell  brought  in  the  rest  of  the  army;  tM. 
after  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
members,  who  still  composed  a  formidable  body,  all  the  votes 
which  had  been  passed  during  the  absence  of  the  Independents 
were  annulled  (July  26th — August  6th^. 

The  submission  of  the  citizens  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  prospects  of  the  captive  monarch ;  for  had  any  opposition  been 
offered,  the  ofl&cers  would  have  openly  declared  him.  But  now 
that  they  had  prevailed,  they  thought  no  more  of  his  charieg 
restoration,  and  he  was  transferred  from  Oatlands  to  Himjton** 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  resided  with  some  show  of  ^^' 
sovereign  power ;  his  word  being  accepted  as  the  security  of  hi* 
safety. 

83.  Cromwell  and  the  Levellers.  The  revolution,  so  far,  ha4 
been  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  but  now  the  bolder  and  more 
daring  began  to  declare  themselves  openly.  Vane,  Ludlow, 
Hasefrigg,  Martin,  Scott,  and  Hutchinson,  plainly  spoke  of 
establishing  a  republic ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  publicly 
professed ;  and  any  accommodation  with  the  King  was  treated  as 
treason.  In  the  ranks  below  these  men,  the  excitement  to  new 
theories  was  equaUy  as  intense ;  wild  reformers  rose  up  on  all 
sides,  who,  when  brought  before  the  judges,  ordered  those  officers 
to  leave  the  seats  of  usurpation,  or  if  attacked  in  the  serm^ons  of" 
the  Presbyterian  ministers,  dragged  the  preachers  from,  the  pulpits, 
and  raved  at  the  people  in  their  places.  They  had  no  geperal 
plan,  no  complete  theory ;  they  were  all  republicans,  but  they 
carried  their  projects  of  revolution  beyond  the  government;  they 
aimed  at  changing  society  itself^  and  the  uelatipns,  atseofthe 
manners,  and  feelings  of  the  community.  Some  sought  to  ^^euera. 
abolish  only  the  privileges  of  the  Lordis,  And  the  extortions  of  the 
lawyers  ;  others  looked  forward,  in  a  kind  of  pious  dream,  to  the 
speedy  approach  of  the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  the  Eationaliflts 
claimed  absolute  sovereignty  for  eadi  man's  reason,  as  that  guide 
which  God  had  given  to  every  man  for  the  performance  of  his  duty 
in  this  life.  Some  of  these  talked  of  introducing  a  strict  equali<^ 
of  rights  of  property;  in  religion  they  rejected  all  coercive 
authority ;   in  politics  they  tau^t  that  it  wa/9  th^  duty  of  ^ 
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people  to  vindicate  their  own  rights,  and  to  do  justice  to  their  own 
claims.  Hitherto,  they  said,  the  public  good  had  been  sacrificed 
to  private  interest ;  by  the  King,  for  the  sake  of  arbitrary  power ; 
by  the  officers,  for  the  sake  of  command,  title,  and  emolument; 
and  by  the  parliament,  for  the  sake  of  permanent  authority.  This 
jftrty,  nicknamed  the  Levellers,  was  in  turn  the  strength  and  terror 
of  all  other  fiEictions. 

No  one  had  succeeded  so  well  in  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
all  parties  as  Cromwell ;  no  one  had  succeeded  so  well  in  first 
Cromwell  Hiaking  usc  of  them  and  then  deceiving  them.  With  the 
MTwith  Levellers,  whom  he  heartily  abhorred,  he  was  on  the  most 
them.  intimate  terms :  the  irregular  outbursts  of  his  imagination, 
his  eagerness  to  make  himself  the  equal  and  the  companion  of  the 
rough  and  the  boorish,  his  language,  at  once  mystic  and  familiar, 
his  manners,  by  turns  commonplace  and  exalted,  giving  him  at 
one  time  the  air  of  an  inspired  preacher,  and,  at  another,  that  of  a 
plain  peasant ;  even  his  free  and  supple  genius,  which  seemed  to 
place  at  the  service  of  a  holy  cause  all  the  resources  of  mere  human 
ability,  found  immense  favour  in  the  eyes  of  these  obscure  but 
powerful  enthusiasts.  His  most  useful  agents  were  amongst  them ; 
they  were  the  leading  members  of  the  council  of  agitators,  and 
Lilbume,  the  leader  of  the  sect,  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
him.  But  now  that  the  Presbyterians  were  subdued,  and  the 
King  was  a  prisoner,  and  only  the  army  and  the  Independents 
remained,  Cromwell  and  the  ofiicers  became  objects  of  distrust  to 
the  Levellers,  who  said  that  the  cause  of  the  Lord  could  not 
triumph  so  long  as  the  conquerors  continued  to  live  in  friendship 
with  the  delinquents.     They  spoke  of  the  King  as  an  Ahab,  the 

everlasting  obstacle  to  peace,  the  cause  of  all  the  dissension 
peoThis  and  bloodshed ;  they  openly  threatened  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
wjth°li     and  the  officers,  if  they  continued  to  treat  with  him,  or  to 

have  any  dealings  with  his  agents;  and  not  even 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  where  the  Lords  had  sent  him  for 
violent  language,  restrained  Lilbume  from  hurling  the  bitterest 
reproaches  upon  Cromwell.  The  latter  now  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  more  discreet  in  his  communications  with  the 
King.  He  still  persevered  in  them ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
renewed  his  proiessions  to  the  Levellers,  careful  not  to  break 
faith  or  pledge  himself  to  any  party  irremediably.  Ho  was,  in 
feet,  a  stranger  to  the  blind  presumption  of  his  party ;  the  success 
of  the  republicans  seemed  to  him  questionable,  the  desires  of 
4be  eDthusiasts  chimerical;    the  insubordination  of  the  soldiers 
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;fchLreatened  his  power ;  and  yet,  while  he  fomented  their  disorder, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  it ;  the  King's  name  was  still  a 
power,  his  alliance  a  means,  his  re-establishment  a  possibility ;  he, 
therefore,  kept  this  in  reserve,  like  many  others,  ready  to  abandon 
it  for  a  better,  pushing  his  own  fortune  by  every  path  which 
promised  the  greatest  or  readiest  success.* 

84.    Negotiations  daring  the  King's  Residence  at  Hampton 
Court.     The  King  was  well  informed  of  these  various  phases  of 
opinion  in  the  parliament  and  the  army,  and  he  resolved  to  address 
himself  more  to  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  faction,  than  to  the 
faction  itself,  and  to  offer  individual  favours  rather  than  general 
concessions.      To   Ireton  he  offered  the  government  of  charies 
Ireland;    to  Cromwell  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  iwSto 
the  colonelcy  of  the  King's  guards,  the  title  of  Earl  of  cromweii. 
Essex,   and   the   Garter.     Similar  advantages   were  proposed  to 
their  principal  friends.     But  Charles  took  care  that  these  offers 
•should  be  revealed  to  the  agitators  and  the  Levellers ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  received  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Lanark,  and 
other  Scottish  commissioners,  at  Hampton  Court,  so  that  the  two 
generals  and  their  friends  were  placed  in  great  diflficulties  ;  thoy 
did  not  dare  to  close  with  the  King,  for  fear  of  the  factions,  and 
they  were  equally  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  his  alliance  with  the 
Presbyterians   and  the   Scots.      The   distrust  and  anger  of  the 
soldiers  was  assuming  a  menacing  form ;    secret,  as  well  as  open 
societies  were  formed  at  every  station ;   Lilburne  and  the  more 
violent  even  proposed  to  get  rid  of  Cromwell  by  assassination,  and 
purer  agitators,  called  new  agents,  who  were  independent  Appoint- 
of  the  general,  were  charged  to  watch  the  traitors  (as  the  ^S^w^ 
officers  were  called),  and  serve  the  good  cause  in  whatever  *««^*"" 
place,  and  at  whatever  price.     Eainsborough,  Harrison,  Scott,  and 
others,  were  at  the  head  of  this  movement.     While  the  army  was 
thus  disunited,  the  KoyaHsts  and  Presbyterians  were  gradually 
forming   a  closer  alliance,   and  quietly  preparing  to  fall  Tj,e  Royai- 
upon  the  factions  at  the  first  opportunity.     A  resolution  pJJgbSte- 
was   agreed  upon  that  the  Scots  should  enter  England  ^a^"^^- 
next  spring,  with  a  numerous  army,  and  call  on  the  Presbyterians 
for  their  aid ;    that  Charles,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  otherwise  the 
prince  of  Wales,  should  sanction  the  enterprise  by  his  presence  ; 
that  Ormond  should  resume  the  government  of  Ireland,  while 
C&pel,  Langdale,  Musgrave,  and  the  English   Cavaliers,   should 
secretly  assemble  the  remains  of  the  King's  party  in  England. 

*  Guizot's  Eng.  Bev.,  845-349 ;  Liogard,  X,  319;  Fonter's  Lives,  VI.,  141-193. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  one  of  Cromwell's  spies  gave 
him  information  of  a  letter  from  Charles  to  the  Queen,  containing 
cron^^n  the  King's  real  designs  towards  the  army  and  its  leaders* 
ihlKin?»  '^^®  letter,  sewn  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  would  be 
tnMb«ry.  found  that  night,  at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  Holbom,  a 
servant  unacquainted  with  the  secret  having  to  take  the  saddle  to 
the  inn,  where  a  horse  was  waiting  to  convey  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  to  Dover.  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  disguised  as  private 
soldiers,  went  to  the  place,  and  obtained  the  letter;  in  it  the 
King  said  that  he  was  courted  by  both  factions ;  that  he  should 
join  the  one  which  bade  fairest  for  him,  and  that  he  thought  he 
should  rather  treat  with  the  Presbyterians  than  with  the  army. 

"  For  the  rest,"  he  added,  "  I  alone  understand  my  position ; 
be  quite  easy  as  to  the  concessions  which  I  may  grant ;  when  the 
time  comes,  I  shall  very  well  know  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  and, 
instead  of  a  silken  garter,  I  will  fit  them  with  a  hempen  halter."* 
(October.)  This  letter  sealed  the  King's  fate ;  the  suspicions  of 
the  two  generals  were  fully  confirmed,  and  henceforward  they 
were  as  free  from  uncertainty  respecting  their  designs  upon  the 
King  as  they  were  respecting  his  towards  them. 

85.  Charles  Escapes  from  Hampton  Court. — It  was  full  time 
that  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  should  cease  to  be 
wavering  and  undecided,  for  the  army,  excited  by  the  Levellers, 
"The  was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  A  paper,  entitled  "  TTie 
©fth?"*"*  ^^^  ^f  ^^  Army,"  accompanied  with  another,  under  the 
People."  name  of  "  TTie  Agreement  of  the  People ,"  had  been  drawn 
up,  and  presented  to  the  general  by  the  agitators,  demanding  a 
new  constitution,  in  which  the  sovereign  power  should  reside  in 
the  people  and  their  representatives ;  equality  of  law,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  from  forced  service  in  time  of  war; 
triennial  parliaments  and  extension  of  the  franchise.  These 
demands  were  strenuously  supported  by  Colonels  Pride  and 
Bainsborough,  and  as  fiercely  opposed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 
The  council  of  officers  yielded  so  far  as  to  require  that  parliament 
should  make  no  more  addresses  to  the  King ;  but  the  two  houses 
voted  the  papers  destructive  of  the  government,  and  ordered  the 
authors  to  be  prosecuted ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  to  please 
the  soldiery,  they  resolved  that  the  King  was  bound  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  all  laws  for  the  public  good,  which  had  been 
passed  and  presented  to  him  by  the  Lords  and  Commona 
(November  6th). 

*  HftUam,  L,  dM,  Kotot  {  Onisot^  Bng.  Be?.,  SM ;  Fonter't  LIym,  YL,  sss-sas. 
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This  daily  increasing  violence  of  the  Leyellers  alarmed  the  Kin^ 
for  his  safety ;  he  withdrew  his  word  of  honour  not  to  attempt  an 
escape ;  on  which  all  his  servants,  except  Legge,  were  dismissed, 
and  his  liberty  was  restrained.  But  the  dark  hints  of  the  dan- 
gerous designs  of  his  enemies  which  reached  him  from  aOl  sides,  the 
warning  which  Cromwell  sent,  so  wrought  upon  his  fears,  that  he, 
at  last,  contrived  to  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th  of  November.  He  safely  reached  Sutton,  in  Hampshire, 
attended  by  Legge,  A.shburnham,and  Berkeley ;  and,  while  Berkeley 
and  Ashburnham  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  Hammond,  the  Grovemor,  he  found  an  asylum  atTickfield  House. 
Hopes  of  Hammond's  sympathy  and  assistance  were  grounded 
upon  the  fact  that  he  was  nephew  to  one  of  the  royal  chaplains; 
but  they  were  vain ;  he  merely  answered  that  he  was  a  servant 
bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  employers,  and  that  he  would  act  as 
an  honest  man.  Strange  to  say,  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  were 
satisfied  with  this  mysterious  answer,  and  they  returned  to  the 
King  with  Hammond  and  the  captain  of  Cowes  Castle,  to  the  greafl 
dismay  of  Charles,  who  saw  at  once  the  danger  in  which  they  had 
placed  him.  With  a  cheerful  countenance,  however,  yet  with  i 
misboding  heart,  he  accompanied  the  two  officers  to  the  island,  and 
was  safely  lodged  in  Carisbrooke  Castle  (November  13th,  1647). 

88.  The  General  OflBcers  confront  the  Levellers  at  Ware. 
The  consternation  which  the  King's  escape  excited  in  Westminster 
Hall,  was  considerably  increased  when  Cromwell  informed  the 
house  of  the  King's  safe  custody  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  stili 
more  by  an  event  which  now  took  place.  The  increasing  violence 
of  the  Levellers,  and  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  army,  had 
induced  Fairfax  and  the  council  of  officers  to  dismiss  the  agitators 
to  their  respective  regiments,  and  assemble  the  army  in  three 
brigades,  on  three  different  days,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end 
to  its  dissensions.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  first  brigade,  oii 
which  the  officers  placed  their  chief  reliance,  mustered  in  Corkblisli 
field,  between  Hertfrri  and  Ware,  and  a  reimonstrance  which  the 
officers  had  drawn  up  in  the  general's  name,  was  read  to  each 
regiment  in  succession.  The  brigade  received  this  letter  with 
joyful  acclamations.  But  two  regiments,  Harrison's  cavalry  aiid 
Kobert  Lilburne's  infantry,  not  belonging  to  it,  had  coine  to  the 
meeting  without  orders,  and  in  a  state  of  the  fiercest  exdtementl 
The  latter  had  expelled  all  their  officers  above  tt^e  ra6k  of 
lieutenant,  except  Captain  Bray,  who  was  now  in  command  of 
theiA,  abd  every  sofldier  wore  on  his  hat  a  copy  of  The  Agre&rheni 
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of  the  People,  with  this  motto,  "  The  people's  freedom  and  the 
soldier's  rights."  Harrison's  regiment,  aAer  some  debate,  sub- 
mitted ;  Lilburne's  regiment  remained  obstinate.  **  Take  that 
paper  from  your  hats,"  exclaimed  Cromwell.  They  refused.  He 
then  darted  into  their  ranks,  and  seized  the  ringleaders,  three  of 
whom  were  condemned  to  death  on  the  spot;  and  lots  being 
drawn,  one,  Bichard  Amell,  was  immediately  shot,  and  the  rest 
marched  off  to  prison.  By  this  act  of  vigour,  subordluation  was 
restored  for  the  time,  and  the  other  meetings  passed  off  quietly. 
But  Cromwell  soon  discovered  that  the  Levellers  constituted 
two-thirds  of  the  army,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  retrace 
his  steps  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  former  influence.  With  this 
oromwtu  viow,  ho  made  a  public  acknowledgement  of  his  error  in 
Sf^lSSfiJ  having  corresponded  with  the  King,  and  solemnly 
55hlS«  promised  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  army.  A  solemn  fast 
^"^'  was  kept  to  celebrate  this  event ;  and  Cromwell,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  officers,  confessed,  with  tears,  'Hhat  his  eyes, 
dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the  world,  had  not  clearly  discerned  the 
work  of  the  Lord;"  and  he  therefore  humbled  himself,  and  desired 
their  prayers.     Ireton  followed  him  in  the  same  strain.* 

87.  The  Kmg  rejects  the  Four  Bills.  The  King  experienced 
no  change  of  treatment  in  consequence  of  his  escape  from 
Hampton  Court,  and  he  soon  recommenced  his  former  intrigues. 
He  sent  Sir  John  Berkeley  to  congratulate  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  on  the  results  of  the  meeting  at  Ware,  and  to  remind 
them  of  their  promises ;  and  by  a  message  to  parliament  (November 
16th),  he  proposed,  in  addition  to  his  former  terms,  to  surrender 
the  command  of  the  army  during  his  life,  to  exchange  the  profits 
of  the  court  of  wards  for  a  yearly  income,  and  to  undertake  the 
payment  of  the  money  due  to  the  military  and  the  public  creditors. 
But  the  parliament  paid  no  attention  to  his  message ;  and 
Cromwell  sent  this  word  to  him  by  Berkeley,  "  I  will  do  my  best 
to  serve  the  King,  but  he  must  not  expect  that  I  shall  ruin  myself 
for  his  sake."  The  King's  apprehensions  were  re-awakened  by 
c^u^g^  these  discouraging  things,  and  he  again  meditated  an 
SSJtftrt*  escape.  He  might  have  effected  his  purpose,  for  a  vessel 
this  time,  ggjjt  ijy  w^Q  Queen  had  been  cruising  about  the  island  for 
several  days.  But  a  fresh  intrigue  re-animated  his  hopes.  On 
the  14th  of  December,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  that  four 
propositions  should  be  presented  to  him,  in  the  form  of  bills,  and 

*  Gnisot't  Bng.  Be?.,  Slt-l67;  Lingird,  X.,  sss-ssi;  Cwljle'i  CromweU,  L,  S4«. 
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that  if  be  accepted  them  he  should  be  allowed  to  come  and  treat 
with  the  parliament  personally.    These  bills  were — 

(i)  That  the  command  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  should  appertain 
to  parliament  for  twenty  years,  with  power  of  continuation  there-  Sitf*"' 
after,  if  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  should  seem  to  require  it. 

(2)  That  the  King  should  revoke  all  his  declarations,  proclamations,  and 
-other  acts  published  against  the  House,  imputing  to  it  illegality  and  rebellion. 

(3)  That  he  should  annul  all  the  patents  of  peerage  he  had  issued  since  the 
20th  of  May,  1642,  and  grant  no  future  peerages,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament. 

(4)  That  the  two  houses  should  have  the  power  of  adjourning  from  place  to 
place  at  their  discretion. 

The  Scots  remonstrated  against  these  propositions,  and  their 
commissioners,  Lords  Lauderdale,  Lanark,  and  others,  proceeded 
to   Carisbrook,   at  the   same  time  that  Lord  Denbigh  and  the 
parliamentary    commissioners    went    with    them    to    the     King 
(December).      They  relaxed  from  their  former  obstinacy,   and 
at  once  concluded  a    treaty  with    the    King,    by  which    they 
promised  to  invade  England  in  the  spring,  and  re-establish  him  on 
the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  confirmed  the  Presby- 
terian system  for  three  years,  he  and  his  friends,  however,  treJwSRh 
not  being  required  to  conform  to  it ;  and  that  at  the  end     *     **" 
of  that  term  the  assembly  of  divines  should  settle  the  constitution 
of  the  church  in  concert  with  the  parliament.      Other  stipulations, 
to  the  advantage  of  Scotland,  but  highly  offensive  to  the  honour 
of  England,   accompanied  this   general  concession.     The  treaty 
was  secretly  signed,  and  hidden  in  a  garden  in  the»island,  until  it 
could  bo  taken  away  in  safety.     Having  thus  definitively  settled 
with  the  Scots,  Charles  rejected  the  four  bills,  and  resolved  to 
escape  the  same  evening  (December  28th).     But  his  gaolers  were 
aware  of  his  purpose;    the  gates  were  immediately  closed,   his 
servants  were  dismissed,  and  an  attempt  to  release  him,  made  by 
the   inhabitants   of  Newport,    was   suppressed,    and    its   leader 
hanged.     The  two  houses  now  resolved  that  they  would 
cease   all  communications   with  him;    and  that  if  any  parliament 
person  renewed  them  without  leave,  he  should  be  subject  ESilS 
to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.     These  resolutions  were  SSI^wfth" 
carried  by  a  majority  of  141  to  92;    the  Committee  of    *    °'' 
Public  Safety  was  restored,  and  ordered  to  act  alone,  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  coadjutors,  on  which  the  Scottish  commissioners 
who  had  sat  upon  it,  demanded  the  arrears  still  due  to  their  army^ 
and  retired  to  their  own  country  (January,  1648).* 

*  Lingard,  X.,  225«288;  Guizot*s  Eng.  B«y.,  36r-a74. 
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88r  Agitation  of  the  Country  at  this  juncture.  These 
resolutions  were  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and 
they  caused  an  extraordinary  ferment  throughout  the  country, 
which  was  not  allayed  by  the  law  reforms  which  parliament  passed 
to  appease  the  people.  For  the  war  committees  in  every  county 
still  exercised  the  most  oppressive  tyranny,  the  monthly  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  army  was  larger  than  ever,  and  there  were 
numerous  oljier  restrictions  which  the  parliament  now  exercised 
in  full  rigour.  All  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  King  were 
•iflfn«t'ht  forbidden  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  London ;    the 

'  *  '  justices  of  the  peace  were  revised;  and  all  delinquents 
were  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  at  any  election,  whether 
municipal  or  parliamentai^,  and  disqualified  from  holding  any 
political  office  or  trust.  Finally,  the  censorship  of  the  press  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee  which  sat  daily,  and  the  army  once  more 
marched  through  London  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war.  The 
Levellers  and  republicans  congratulated  themselves  upon  these 
rigorous  measures,  as  signal  proofs  of  their  strengtli ;  but  Cromwell 
and  those  immediately  around  him  thought  otherwise.  Throughout 
the  country,  he  saw  the  principal  freeholders,  the  rich  citizens,  all 
persons  of  note,  and  everyone  who  had  anything  at  stake,  retiring 
irom  public  affairs,  forsaking  the  committees  and  local  magistracies, 
and  power  passing  into  the  hands  of  inferior  people,  eager  to  seize 
it,  capable  of  exercising  it  vigorously,  but  ill-htted  to  retain  it. 
He  felt  that  the  people  would  not  long  consent  to  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  daily  increasing  anarchy  and  discord  could  not 
end  otherwise  than  in  the  destruction  of  the  ruling  party.  He 
M«*tinirt  therefore  set  to  work  to  discover,  in  this  dark  chaos,  some 
cromweu's  uicaus  of  putting  au  end  to  it,  or  at  all  events,  his  own 
houM.  quickest  and  safest  road  to  greatness.  For  this  purpose 
he  assembled  aM  his  house,  frequently,  the  chief  leaders  of  both 
parties,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  their  views,  and  ascertain 
what  he  had  to  expect  or  fear  from  them.  Ludlow,  Vane, 
Hutchinson,  Sidney,  and  Haselrigg,  openly  declared  in  favour  of 
a  republic ;  the  general  officers  were  more  reserved.  On  one 
occasion  the  discussion  grew  warm.  Ludlow  and  others  pressed 
Cromwell  to  declare  himself,  that  they  might  know  whether 
•t4nii«  he  was  a  friend  or  foe.  Cromwell  evaded  the  point  for  a 
while,  till,  at  last,  urged  more  and  more,  he  suddenly  rose, 
i^nd  with  a  forced  jest  hastily  quitted  the  room,  flinging  a  cushion, 
as  he  went  out,  at  Ludlow's  head,  who  sent  another  after  him 
which  made  him  hasten  down  stairs  fSEister  than  he  desired.    This 
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^as  iK)t  mere  idle  buffoonery  on  his  part ;   there  was  sometkin^ 
passing,  at  that  instant,  in  his  own  heart,  which  required  relief 
jand  such  a  strange  diversion    prevented   him   from  betraying 
him8el£* 

80.     The  Royalist  Risings.      In  the  meantime,  the  danger 
-apprehended  by  the  republicans  drew  nigh,  and  the  number  and 
boldness  of  the  malcontents  daily  increased.     An  alanning  tumult 
in  the  city  was  quickly  followed    by  disturbances    in  Norwich, 
Thetford,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  and  other  pkces.     In  Pembroke, 
•Colonel  Poyer,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  raised  the  royal  standard^ 
and  being  joined  by  the  royalists  of  the  neighbourhood,  captured 
Chepstow  and  besieged  Caermarthen.     In  Scotland,  an  army  of 
40,000  men  had  been  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  King  and  t^e 
CJovenant ;  and  in  Ireland,  also,  some  defections  had  taken  place. 
When  all  this  news  came  to  London,  the  Presbyterians  again 
raised  their  heads ;    petitions,  praying  that  the  army  should  be 
disbanded  and  the  King  brought  back,  poured  into  the  two  houses 
from  all  quarters ;   and  on  the  28th  of  April,  parliament  voted 
that  the  fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom  by  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  should  not  be  changed ;    that  the  proposals 
offered  to  the  King  at  Hampton  Court  should  be  renewed,  and 
ijiat  the  resolution  forbidding  any  further  address  to  hint  should  be 
xepealed.     Cromwell  had  foreseen  this,  and  now  prepared  to  resist 
it.     He  went  to  head  quarters,  and  proposed  that  the  army  should 
immediately  expel  their  adversaries  from  parliament,  and  take 
full  possession  of  power  in  the  name  of  the  well -affected,  and  of 
public  safety.    But  Fairfax  resisted  this  bold  advice,  and  Cromwell, 
unable  to  endure  inaction  at  such  a  crisis,  left  London  at 
the  head  of  five  regiments,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  ma^dTU 
tjie  risings  in  Wales,   and   of  regaining,   by  war,   the     '"'^***"- 
^cendancy  he  felt  he  was  losing.      His  departure  was  the  signal 
for  Royalist  risings  on  all  sides  round   London.    The  men  oi 
Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent,  formed  associations  and  coUected  arms ; 
Ooring,  Earl  of  Newport,  took  possession  of  Sandwich,  Dover, 
^nd  Rochester ;   the  inhabitants  of  Deal  rose,  and  while  The 
Rainsborough,  the  admiral,  was  preparing  to  attack  the  ^2^'*** 
town,  the  fleet  sailed  to  Helvetsluys,  and  placed  itself  ^««»*onrfi» 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York.     Alarm,  however,  was 
floon  quieted  by  the  success  of  Fairfax,  who  defeated  the  principal 
body  of  the  insurgents  at  Maidstone  (June  1st);   and  by  tt^ 
^dispersion  of  another  force  imder  0oidng,  at  Blackheath.    But  4116 

*  Gufeot'B  Eds*  ]tev^s;04  Fontor^s  Lives,  VL,  i6i. 
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latter  soon  appeared  in  Essex,  and  being  joined  W  Lord  Capel 
with  the  Hertfordshire  Eojalists,  and  Sir  Uharles  Lucas,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Colchester  (June  12th),  intending  to  overrun  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  raise  the  Boyalists  as  he  went,  and  then  march  upon 
London  through  Cambridge.     But  he  had  scarcely  entered  th& 

town,  when  Fairfax  came  up  and  closely  invested  the 
SiS*  In  place.    Thus,  in  a  fortnight's  campaign,  the  wreck  of  the 

insurrection  which  had  surrounded  London,  was  enclosed 
in  a  town  without  the  means  of  defence;  in  other  places  the 
Itoyalists  had  met  with  no  better  success,  while  letters  were 
received  from  Cromwell,  promising  that  Pembroke  Castle,  the 
bulwark  of  the  western  Eoyalists,  should  surrender  in  a  fortnight. 
In  the  north,  Langdale  and  Musgrave  had  surprised  and  now 
occupied  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  the 
Scots,  but  Lambert  valiantly  maintained  his  position  against  them,, 
and  prevented  them  making  any  further  progress. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  these  disturbances  was  the  return 
Brt«f  of  the  Presbyterians  to  power,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
5tK''p?S  excluded  members.  A  vote  was  passed  in  parliament  to 
bjrteruiM.  Qpcu  a  new  treaty  with  the  King,  and  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Newport  for  that  purpose  (September  18th).  But 
the  negotiations  produced  no  result ;  for  the  Presbyterians  insisted 
upon  the  King's  preliminary  assent  to  three  bills,  revoking  all  his- 
proclamations  against  parliament,  establishing  Presbyterianism 
for  three  years,  and  vesting  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
parliament  for  ten  years ;  all  which  the  Lords  objected  to,  and 
Charles  refused  to  entertain.* 

90.  The  Scottish  Invasion  and  the  "  Rout"  of  Preston.  While 
these  negotiations  were  still  pending,  news  arrived  that  the  Scota 
had  entered  the  kingdom  (July  8th),  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton^ 
and  that  Lambert  was  retreating  before  them.  Report  exaggerated 
their  numbers  to  30,000  men,  though  their  strength  was  not  more 
than  half  that  nimber;  but  the  duke  was  closely  followed  by 
Munroe,  who  led  3,000  veterans  from  the  Scottish  army  in 
Ireland,  and  was  preceded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  at  the 
head  of  4,000  cavaliers,  men  of  valour,  who,  having  staked  their 
all  on  the  result,  would  fight  desperately.  With  such  an  army^ 
a  general  of  talent  and  enterprise  might  have  replaced  the  King 
on  his  throne.  But  Hamilton  had  neither  of  these  qualities,  and 
his  preparations  had  been  thwarted  by  so  many  obstacles,  that  hia 
ineQ  were  ill  provided,  his  regiments  were  incomplete,  and  his^ 

*  Lingird,  X,  S86-U7* 
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artillery  was  out  of  order.     Besides  all  this,  the  Moderate  Presby- 
terians, of  whom  he  was  the  professed  leader,  were  fiercely  ©lacord* 
opposed  by  Argyle  and  the  Eigid  Covenanters,  who  would  iu^i^g 
agree  to  nothing  but  the  Kings  entire  and  unconditional  '"°y- 
establishment  of  the   Presbyterian   system.       Hamilton's  army, 
again,   would  have  no  communication   with   Langdale   and  the 
Cavaliers,  because  they  refused  to  take  the  covenant ;   and  the  two 
bodies,  therefore,  marched  separately,  and  always  acted  indepen- 
dently of  each  other. 

The  news  of  the  invasion,  however,  none  the  less  agitated  all 
England,  because  there  seemed  no  means  of  resisting  it;  for 
Fairfax  still  besieged  Colchester,  and  Cromwell  Pembroke.  In 
parliament,  the  Commons  voted  the  Scots  and  their  abettors  public 
enemies  and  traitors  (July  14th) ;  the  Lords  rejected  the  vote, 
and  resolved  that  the  negotiations  with  the  King  should  be 
hastened,  on  which  the  Presbyterians  in  the  lower  house  carried  a 
motion  that  the  three  bills  should  no  longer  be  insisted  upon  as 

Preliminaries  to  a  treaty.     The  day  before  (July  27th),  the  young 
'rince  of  Wales,  now  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  had  appeared  before 
Yarmouth,   and    issued  a  manifesto.       The  crisis   was 
imminent.     The  Committee  of  Safety  sent  urgent  orders  exctti^d  li** 
to  Cromwell  to  march  northward  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
and  the  republican  leaders,  who  had  formerly  distrusted  him,  now 
felt  that  their  safety  and  their  hopes  depended  upon  his  genius. 
They  humbled  themselves,  therefore,  before  him,  and  requested 
him  to  act  with  vigour,  and  rely  upon  them.     Indeed,  all  depended 
now  upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  Hamilton  and  Qn,y 
Cromwell ;  and  the  King  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  revolted  Sf  depend 
mariners,   the   London  Presbyterians,   and  the  besieged  "p®°- 
Eoyalists  in  Colchester — all  men — waited  anxiously  to  see  what 
these  two  men  would  make  of  it  when  they  met.* 

Cromwell  had  waited  for  neither  orders  from  the  Commons,  nor 
promises  from  the  republicans ;    he   was  well  informed   of  the 
condition  and  movements  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  a  month  ago 
had  sent  woid  to  Lambert  to  fall  back  and  avoid  the  invaders, 
promising  to  be  with  him  shortly.   And  so  it  happened.    Pembroke 
surrendered  three  days  after  the  Scots  had  crossed  the  border, 
and  in  two  more  Cromwell  set  out  at  the  head  of  6,000  ^ig  rapid 
men,  ill  shod,  ill  clad,  but  proud  of  their  glory,  irritated  StJt^S 
by  their  perils,    full  of  confidence  in  their  leader,   of  *»»^*d«»- 
contempt  for  their  enemies,  eager  to  fight,  and  certain  of  victory .f 

*  Osrlyle'B  Cromwell,  I.,  279.         f  Quizot's  Eug.  Eev.,  ssft. 
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He  marched  right  across  the  country,  through  Gloucester,  Warwick, 
Nottingham,  and  Doncaster,  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  In 
thirteen  days  his  cavalry  joined  Lambert  (July  27th);  on  the  7tt 
of  August,  he  himself,  with  the  foot,  came  up  at  Knaresborough, 
where  the  two  forces  formed  "  a  fine  smart  army,  fit  for  action, 
pf  about  9,000  men.  In  the  meantime  the  Scots  had  advance4 
through  Kendal  to  Hornby,  where  they  halted  to  consider  whai 
route  to  take,  whether  through  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the 
western  counties,  or  through  Yorkshire,  and  thence  by  the 
straight  road  to  London.  Hamilton  chose  the  former  route,  much 
H^ainst  the  will  of  his  officers  ;  who  objected  to  fight  in  Xiancashire, 
where  there  were  so  many  hedges  and  ditches  to  favour  Cromwell*^ 
•*  excellent  firemen."  The  Scots'  line  of  march  was  scattered  over 
a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles ;  they  advanced  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  weather  was  rainy  and 
tempestuous.  Suddenly  Langdale  and  the  CavalierH,  who  were 
fiar  away  to  the  left,  about  Langridge  Chapel,  on  Preston  Moor, 
sent  word  to  Hamilton  that  Cromwell — who  had  marched  from 
Knaresborough  through  Otley,  Skipton,  and  Gisburne,  had  crossed 
the  hills  to  CTitheroe  and  Stonyhurst — that  he  was  then  at  Hodder 
Bridge,  and  that  everything  announced  on  his  part  an  intention 
of  giving  battle.  Hamilton  had  that  night  (Augutt  16th)  reached 
Defeati  Preston,  with  the  main  body  of  his  foot ;  part  of  his  horse 
tJi'thi'*  was  ahead  of  him  at  Wigan,  part  in  the  rear  at  Kirby 
ctvoiierg.  ixDnsdale.  The  next  morning,  Langdale  was  attacked, 
and  for  four  hours  he  maintained  a  more  desperate  resistance  than 
Cromwell,  by  his  own  admission,  had  ever  before  met  with.  He 
sent  to  Hamilton  for  reinforcements,  but  none  came,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  yield. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Scots  had  been  hastening  across  the 
Ribble  and  the  Darwen,  and  the  greater  portion  of  their  army  had 
already  passed  over  when  Cromwell  fell  upon  their  rear,  under 
Hamilton,  whom  he  drove  out  of  the  town  pell  mell,  crossed  the 
river  with  them,  and  at  night  occupied  the  bndge  over  the  Darwen, 
Next  morning  (August  18th)  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  over* 
taking  their  rearguard  at  Wigan,  cut  it  to  pieces.  There  he  lay 
that  night,  close  to  the  enemy ;  his  men  weary  and  dirty,  for  the 
weather  was  very  wet,  and  the  roads  were  narrow  and  deep.  Bu^ 
the  pride  of  two  victories,  the  hope  of  a  decisive  triumph,  the 
very  impatience  of  fatigue,  augmented  their  courage,  and  thej 
recommenced  the  pursuit  next  day  (August  19th)  with  even  greater 
rapidity  and  determination.     Irritated  in  their  turn  at  being  thus 
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pressed  upon  by  an  inferior  force,  and  meeting  with  an  AeHon  at 
^yantageous  pa$s,  called  the  !Redbank,  At  Winwick,  near  ^ar^ww. 
"JSTarrington,  the  Scots  suddenly  turned  and  &ced  their  *^^^- 
pursuers,  and  a  third  battle  took  place,  longer  and  bloodier  than 
the  previous  two,  but  with  the  same  result.     The  English  charged 
with  push  of  pike,  very  home  upon  them,  and  pursued  them  hotly 
to  Warrington  Bridge,  where,  dismayed  and  utterly  wearied,  the 
foot,  under  General  Baillie,  surrendered  in  a  body.      Hamilton,  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry,  was  in  advance,  near  Nantwich,  intending 
to  proceed  to  Wales,  to  revive  the  Royalist  insurrection  thero. 
But  everywhere,  as  he  advanced,  the  peasantry  rose  in  arms,  and 
the  magistrates  summoned  him  to  surrender ;  and  on  Ijhe  Hamiitaa 
25th,  his  own  cavalry  mutinied  at  Uttoxeter,  where  he  j[j"«"<*«™ 
surrendered  to  General  Lambert,  and  was  sent  prisoner  ^"o"*«' 
to  Nottingham.     The  Cavaliers  disbanded  themselves  in  Derby- 
shire;  their  gallant  leader,  who  travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a 
^male,  was  discovered  and  taken  near  Nottingham,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  escaped  to  the  capital  dressed  in  a  clergyman's  c^sock^ 
Iknd  remained  there  in  safety,  being  taken  for  an  Irish  minister 
driven  from  his  cure  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.     In  these 
desperate  encounters,   the   Scots   and  Cavaliers,  who  numbered 
21,000  men,  lost  2,000  slain,  and  10,000  prisoners  ;    the  loss  on 
the  Parliamentary  side  was  comparatively  trifling.*     At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight's  campaign,  every  trace  of  the  Scottish  army  in  England 
was  destroyed,  and  Cromwell  then  marched  to  Scotland,  to  wrest 
$:om  the  Royalist  Presbyterians  there,  all  means  of  action  and  of 
safety. 

91.  Daring  the  Negotiations  at  Newport.  These  brilliant 
victories  alarmed  the  Presbyterians,  who  now  clearly  comprehended 
that  Cromwell's  triumph  was  their  ruin.  They  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  denounce  him  as  an  incendiary,  and  then  made  a  last 
effort  to  conclude  that  peace  with  the  King,  which  had  been  the 
i^ubject  of  so  much  discussion  between  the  two  houses.  On  the 
15th  of  September  their  commissioners  arrived  at  Newport,  whither 
Charles  had  repaired  to  meet  them ;  he  was  suffered  to  call  aroun4 
him  his  servants,  chaplains,  and  such  of  his  counsellors  as  ha4 
taken  no  part  in  the  war,  but  no  one  but  the  £ling  himself  was 
iJlowed  to  negotiate ;  and  when  Charjes  wished  to  take  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  had  to  retire  with  them  into  an  adjoining  room. 
His  appearance  had  somewhat  altered  during  his  long  troubles. 
His  hair  had  turned  grey ;  an  expression  of  habitual  saidness  had 

*  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  I.,  S70-2M;  Quimt's  Eng.  Eev.,  888^91 1  Lingvd,  X.,  887-389* 
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Uended  witii  the  baiig^tiiiefls  of  Iub  gbmce ;  his  deportment,  his 
Toioe,  hiB  ereiy  feature  rerealed  a  proud  jet  subdued  soul,  alike 
incapable  of  struggling  against  its  destinj,  or  of  yielding;    a 
toudiing  and  singular  mixture  of  grandeur  without  power,  of 
presumption  without  hope.*    The  commissioners  were  authorised 
to  argue,  adrise,  and  entreat,  but  not  to  concede ;  the  propositions 
were  the  same  which  had  been  submitted  to  Charles  at  Hampton 
Tkf  tmw    Court.    To  man  J  of  these  demands  he  ofiered  no  objection; 
aSSu»       ^Q  ^^'i^  points  onlj  he  remained  inflexible.     He  refused 
mSU  to    ^  abolisn  entire! j  the  functions  of  the  bishops :  he  objected 
^"^'^'^     to  the  perpetual  alienation  of  the  episcopal  lands ;  he  de- 
manded indemnity  for  all  his  friends ;  and  would  not  agree  to  the 
enforced  establishment  of  the  covenant.     Yet,  at  the  same  time 
tiiat  he  solemnly  promised  to  stop  all  hostilities  in  Ireland,  he 
secretly  wrote  to  Ormond,  to  obey  the  Queen's  orders,  not  his ; 
and,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  conceded  the  command  of  the 
forces,  he  wrote  to  Sir  William  Hopkins,  that  he  did  so  with  a 
secret  reservation  to  retract  his  concession.f     Such  was  the  state 
of  the  negotiations  when  the  forty  days  allotted  by  parliament 
expired ;  and  a  prolongation  of  twenty  days  was  voted  (November  5), 
92.    The  Army's  '*  Remonstrance."    While  the  King  thus  acted 
with  his  usual  duplicity,  and  the  Presbjterians  were  obstinately 
insisting  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  covenant,  matters  were  daily 
cnmwMin  assuming  a  more  threatening  aspect.     Cromwell's  career 
■"'***^     in  Scotland  had  been  one  of  complete  triumph.     At  the 
first  rumour  of  his  victory  the  peasants  of  the  western  counties 
had  risen  and  marched  towards  Edinburgh,  to  drive  the  Koyalists 
thence  J:  Argyle  had  come  to  Berwick  to  meet  him,  and,  when  he 
entered  the  capital,  the  authorities  had  received  him  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.     He  had  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  Argyle 
and  nis  parfy  had  been  established  in  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  having  thus  trampled  under  foot  the  power  of  the 
Boyalists  everywhere,  was  now  on  his  return  to  London,  where 
numerous  addresses  were  being  presented  to  parliament,  demanding 
prompt  justice  upon  the  delinquents,  whatever  their  rank  or  name 
(October  and  November).     Though  the  parliament  rejected  these 
petitions,  others  from  the  army  followed,  f&v  more  explicit  and 
£>rmidable,  declaring  that  it  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 

*  Guizot'i  Eng.  Ber^  896.       f  Ibid,  890. 

t  The  wMtern  peiimiitry  were  called  Whigmmoret,  from  the  word  whigagm^  med  br 
them  in  driving  their  horset.  Hence  the  rising  wm  termed  the  Whigamore's  insun^o- 
tioB,  and  tb«  term  Whig  came  to  denote  anyone  opposed  to  the  court. 
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God,  who  had  given  them  the  victory,  to  call  the  King  to  The  army  i» 
a  strict  account  for  all  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  SnthJKinc 
during  the  civil  war.  They  condemned  the  treaty  which  ^»^^^ 
was  being  negotiated  as  dangerous  and  unjust,  and  required  the 
re-establishment  of  the  general  council  of  war,  as  the  only  remedy 
for  the  national  evils.  The  council  accordingly  resumed  its 
sittings,  and  the  immediate  result  of  its  deliberations  was  a 
remonstrance  of  enormous  length,  similar  to  that  which,  seven 
years  before,  on  the  same  day  (November  21st,  1641),  the- 
Commons  had  addressed  to  the  King. 

This  paper,  in  a  tone  of  menace  and  asperity,  after  enumerating  all  the  evils 
of  the  country,  required  that  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  them  all  should  be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  treason,  blood,  and  mischief  of  which ^  he  had  been, 
guilty ;  that  a  period  should  be  fixed  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament ;  that  a 
more  equal  representation  of  the  people  should  be  devised ;  that  the  represen- 
tative body  should  possess  the  supreme  power,  and  elect  every  future  king;  and 
that  the  prince  so  elected  should  be  l)ound  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  a 
negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  to  subscribe  to  that  form  of 
government  which  he  should  find  established  by  the  present  parliament.  * 

This  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
alone,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  in  whom  alone  the 
sovereign  power  resided;    and  the  foremost  men  in  framing  it 
were  Ireton  and  Ludlow.     But  Holies,  the  leader  of  the  They  we 
Presbyterians,  was  a  man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity ;  tfrrSsbJ- 
and  his  proposition  that  the  generals  and  officers  should,  '«'**"■• 
for  their  disobedience  and  usurpations,  be  proclaimed  traitors,  was 
well  supported  by  his   party.      A  resolution  to  postpone  the 
Remonstrance  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority,  and  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  commissioners  at  Newport  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  (November  20th  and  29th).     But  the 
parliament  was  dealing  with  men  who  were  not.  afraid  of  mere 
words,  and  whose  actions  were  not  retarded  by  much  scrupulous' 
delicacy;  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  fcng  was  chariesis 
forcibly  removed  from  Newport  by  the  agents  of  the  army,  the^wmyl 
and  lodged  in  Hurst  Castle,  a  lonely  prison  on  the  coast  S  HurTr** 
of  Hampshire.t  ^"'^• 

93.  Pride's  Purge.  The  same  day,  the  council  of  officers 
published  a  menacing  declaration  against  the  House  of  Commons, 
charging  the  majority  with  apostacy,  appealing  from  their  authority 
to  the  judgment  of  Grod  and  of  the  people,  and  asserting  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  army  to  settle  the  kingdom,  and  punish  the  guilty.. 
In  pursuit  of  these  objects  Fairfax  marched  several  regiments  tc^ 

*  Lingard, X., 345-340.        f  Ouiiot's Eng.Rer., 391-406. 
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London,  and  quartered  them  at  Whitehall,  York  House,  the 
jainfUitj  Mews,  and  in  the  skirts  of  the  city  (December  2nd).  Yet, 
Preibjte-  Ainidst  this  din  of  hostile  arms,  the  Presbyterians  daily 
*•*****•  attended  their  duty  in  parliament,  determined  to  redeem 
themselves  from  the  stain  wnich  their  former  pusillanimous 
conduct,  in  1G46,  had  fixed  upon  their  chany^ter.  Before  being 
taken  to  Hurst  Castle,  Charles  had  offered  new  concessions,  slightly 
-differing;  from  those  which  the  Presbyterians  had  so  many  times 
rejected.  The  latter  now  declared  them  satisfactory,  and  fit  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  peace.  The  debate  upon  the  subject  was 
longer  and  more  animated  than  any  which  had  yet  occurred  within 
the  walls  of  parliament.  In  the  c^ourse  of  it,  Vane  drew  a  most 
yivid  portrait  of  the  King,  in  which  he  exposed  all  his  hoUowness 
gome  of  a^d  insincerity.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  son  of  Lord  Say. 
SriiUS**  became,  for  the  first  time,  the  royal  apologist,  and  refuted 
•***^'*''  the  charges  brought  by  his  fellow  commissioner ;  and  the 
<selebrated  Prynne  seemed  to  forget  his  antipathy  to  the  court, 
that  he  might  lash  the  presumption  and  violence  of  the  army. 
While  the  debate  continued,  the  army  gradually  took  up  its 
positions  in  the  city;  and  the  alarm  which  these  movements 
caused  was  soon  increased  by  the  intelligence  of  the  King's  seizure 
and  imprisonment  in  Hurst  Castle.  Afler  three  days  and  a  whole 
night,  the  Commons  at  last  came  to  a  division,  at  nine  o  clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December ;  and,  by  a  majority  of  140  to 
104,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Kincfs  ofiers  furnished  a 
«arrj  ft  rt.  suthcieut  ground  for  the  future  settlement  of  the  king- 
eontinM     dom.     This  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  Presbyterians. 


Bcirt'ti*- 


«^«  with  The  next  day,  Skippon  discharged  the  guards  of  the  two 
"**  houses,  and  supplied  their  place  by  Colonel  Pride's 
infantry  and  Colonel  Eich's  cavalry,  who  occupied  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster  Hall,  the  stairs,  vestibule,  and  every  acc>ess  to  the 
house.  Pride  stood  at  the  door,  with  a  list  of  members  whom  the 
council  of  officers  had  marked  out  for  expulsion  from  the  house, 
TiMTtraau  ^^^  ^  ^^^y  arrived  they  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  Lord 
SSnili  Grey,  of  Groby,  and  immediately  arrested.  Fifty-two 
****•*"•  Presbyterians  were  excluded  on  this  first  day ;  others  met 
with  similar  treatment  the  day  following;  and  tho  house  was 
found,  aflber  repeated  "purges,*'  as  they  were  called,  to  consist 
of  about  fifty  individuaU*  who,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
time,  were  an;erward8  dignified  with  the  honourable  appellation 
ci  **  The  Bump !  *'    The  number  of  members  expelled  was  143.4' 

^  Lhifftfd,  IX.,  siS-M{  Qnisot'f  Bus*  £«▼••  493, 40ft-4i9 1  O^rljle'f  GrosiweU,  h,  S4tf-M7 
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94.  Preparations  made  for  the  fing's  Trial.  The  same  day^ 
Cromwell,  whom  no  one  stispected  of  haying  any  share  in  these 
proceedings,  arrived  in  London,  and  immediately  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  house,  where  he  solemnly  asserted  before  God,  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  doing,  but  said  that,  as  the  work  was 
in  hand,  he  was  glad,  and  they  must  carry  it  through.  The  house 
received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude ;  the 
speaker  addressed  to  him  official  thanks  for  his  late  cam-  mse^tTonitt 
paigns*;  and,  on  leaving  the  house,  he  took  up  his  lodgings 

at  Whitehall,  in  the  Bang's  own  apartments.  The  next  day  the 
army  appropriated  the  contents  of  the  treasury,  and  three  days 
afterwards  (December  11th)  they  forwarded  to  Fairfax,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  New  Agreement  of  the  People,"  a  plan  of  a  « ^  ^^^ 
republican  government,  drawn  up,  it  is  said,  by  Ireton,  oRSe""** 
which  they  requested  him  to  submit  to  the  council  of  ^•°pi«" 
officers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commons  repealed  all  the  acts  and  votes 
which  had  lately  been  adopted  in  favour  of  peace,  without  con- 
sulting the  Lords,  and  they  followed  this  up  by  appointing  a 
committee  to  draw  up  the  King's  impeachment  (December  23r(i). 
At  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  the  house  declared  that 
it  was  high  treason  in  the  King  of  England  for  the  time  being 
to  levy  war  against  the  parliament  and   kingdom  of  England; 
they  then  passed  an  ordinance  erecting  a  high  court  of  justice 
to  try  the  question  of  fact,  whether  Charles  Stuart,   King  of^ 
England,   had  or  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  treason  so  con- 
structed.      The   House  of  Lords  rejected  both  the  vote  and 
ordinance,  and  then   adjourned  for  a  week;   but  the  Commons, 
thereupon    resolved   that,    the    Commons    of   England,  TheHouw 
being  the  representatives  of  the  people,  had  the  supreme  mrS2"e. 
authority,   and  that    whatever  they  enacted    was    law,  Ji'pre™?* 
although  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  King  and  •»*'i'"i^- 
House  of  Peers  were  not  given  thereunto.    Two  days  later  they 
passed  an  act  for  the  trial  of  the  King  (January  6th,  1649)  ;*  and 
named  135  commissioners  to  undertake  that  task.     The  only  great 
name  not  on  the  list  was  Vane's ;  he  had  retired  to  Eaby  Castle 
after  Pride's  purge,  and  was  the  only  republican  who  refused  to 
have  any  share  in  the  proceedings  which  now  followed. 

95.  the  King's  Trial  and  Condemnation.  On  the  8th  of 
January,  the  commissioners  sat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  Westminster  Hall.    Fifty-three  were  present,  including 

•  Forsttir's  Liveti  IV.,  8W. 
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PairfaXy  who  never  appeared  again.  Algernon  Sidney  attended 
several  times,  but  only  to  protest.  Counsel  and  officers  of  the 
court  were  nominated  at  this  sitting ;  due  proclamation  was  made 
in  Westminster  Hall  of  the  coming  trial,  and  a  similar  proclama- 
tion was  made  at  the  Old  Exchange,  and  in  Cheapside,  by  order  of 
^„^^  the  House  of  Commons.  The  next  day  the  new  great 
creatseaL  ggg^j  ^j^g  designed ;  on  one  side  there  was  to  be  engraved 
the  map  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  the  inscription,  "  The  jzreat 
seal  of  England ; "  and  on  the  other,  a  representation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  inscription,  "In  the  first  year  of 
freedom,  by  God's  blessing  restored."  On  the  10th,  the  commis- 
sioners again  met,  and  chose  John  Bradshaw,  serjeant-at-law  and 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  their  president;  Steele  was  named 
attorney  to  the  court,  and  Coke  the  solicitor.  After  these 
preliminaries  were  completed,  with  that  solemn  publicity  which 
befitted  such  an  occasion,  the  King,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  conveyed  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  was 
•onvejedto  pHvatcly  brought  to  St.  James's,  and,  on  the  following 
t.  amef  ■.  jjjq^jj jjjg  (January  20th),  conducted  by  Colonel  Harrison 
to  Westminster.  About  noon,  the  commissioners  assembled  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  whence  they  proceeded  in  solemn  order  to 
Westminster  Hall,  Bradshaw  at  their  head,  with  the  sword  and 
mace  before  him,  preceded  by  sixteen  officers,  armed  with 
Appearance  partisans.      The  president,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and 

oft  lie  ( 


•^"^  covered  by  his  famous  broad-brimmed  hat,  took  his  seat 
in  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet ;  before  him  were  the  two  clerks  of  the 
court,  at  a  table  with  a  rich  Turkey  cover,  on  which  were  placed 
the  mace  and  sword;  to  the  right  and  left,  on  seats  of  scarlet 
cloth,  sat  the  members  of  the  court,  with  their  hats  on ;  and  at 
the  two  extremities  were  gentlemen-at-arms.  When  the  members 
had  taken  their  seats,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  crowd 
rushed  in ;  the  ordinance  authorizing  the  court  was  read ;  the 
names  were  called  over,  and  sixty-nine  members  were  present. 
Then  the  prisoner  was  called. 

The  King  came  in,  attended  by  a  guard,  under  Colonel  Hacker, 
and  took '  his  seat  in  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet,  at  the  bar,  then 
suddenly  rose,  looked  around,  and  sat  down  amidst  deep  silence. 
The  president  now  addressed  him.  "Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England,  the  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament, 
taking  notice  of  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  land,  which  is  fixed  on 
you  as  the  author  of  it,  and  whereof  you  are  guilty,  have  resolved  to 
bring  you  to  a  trial  and  judgment,  and  for  this  cause  the  tribunal  is 
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erected."     Coke,  the  solicitor,  then  delivered  the  charges  to  the 
<^le^k,  who  began  to  read  them.    "  Silence,"  said  the  Eong,  ^^ 
4»uching  Coke  on  the  shoulder  with  his  cane.     The  gold  JJjJJSf 
head  of  the  cane  dropped  off;  a  short  but  violent  emotion  ■*'°°*- 
appeared  in  his  features  at  this  ominous  circumstance ;   he  picked 
up  the  head,  and  sat  down  again  thoughtfully. 

The  charges  stated  that  Charles  Stuart,  being  a  King,  with  limited  power  to 
govern  according  to  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  preservation  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  had  designed  to  erect  in  himself  an  imlimited  power, 
and  to  take  away  the  remedy  of  misgovemment  reserved  in  the  fundamental 
constitution,  in  the  right  and  power  of  frequent  and  successive  parliaments. 
They  then  enumerated  the  principal  occasions  on  which,  in  execution  The 
of  his  purpose  of  levying  war  on  the  present  parliament,  he  had  ch«¥e«- 

-caused  the  blood  of  many  thousands  of  the  free  people  of  this  nation  to  be  shed; 
and  they  affirmed  all  these  purposes  and  this  war  to  have  been  carried  on  for 
the  upholding  a  personal  interest  of  will  and  power,  and  a  pretended  prerogative 
to  himself  and  family,  against  the  public  interest  and  conmion  right,  liberty, 

justice,  and  peace  of  the  people  of  this  nation.* 

During  the  reading,  Charles  smiled  contemptuously  at  a 
passage  which  described  him  as  a  "  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  commonwealth  of  England.** 
When  the  president  called  upon  him  to  answer,  he  replied  very 
gravely  and  with  great  ability,  demanding  to  know  by  what 
authority  he  was  brought  thither,  affirming  that  he  was  ^he  King'u 
King  of  England,  that  he  had  a  trust  committed  to  him  '^'"'er. 
by  God,  and  delivered  to  him  by  old  and  lawful  descent,  and  that 
he  would  never  betray  it  by  answering  to  a  new  and  unlawful 
authority.  As  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  of  the  authority  of  the 
court,  he  would  proceed  further.  The  president  overruled  his 
objection,  saying,  "  Sir,  if  what  we  tell  you  of  our  authority  is 
not  sufficient  for  you,  it  is  sufficient  for  us ;  we  know  it  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom." 
The  second  and  third  days  were  consumed  in  similar  objections 
discourses ;  the  court  would  not  allow  the  authority  by  °'*"" 
which  they  sat  there  to  be  disputed ;  and  the  King  desired  that  he 
might  give  his  reasons.  This  produced  interruption  and  altercation ; 
and  at  last  the  president  ordered  the  "  default  and  contempt  of 
the  prisoner  to  be  recorded."  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  the 
court  sat  in  private,  to  receive  evidence  that  the  King  had 
commanded  in  several  engagements,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  form 
of  judgment.     On  the  sixth  day  (January  27th),  the  president 

•  rorster's  Lives,  IV.,  so;. 
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again  took  his  seat  in  the  court,  to  pronounce  sentence.'*'  The 
King  immediately  demanded  to  be  heard,  not  to  question,  he  said, 
the  authority  of  the  court,  but  to  request  a  conference  with  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  whom  he  wished  to  propose  something 
which  concerned  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
president  opposed  this  proceeding;  one  of  the  commissioners, 
however,  named  Downes,  a  timid  man,  expressed  dissatisfaction 
at  the  president's  opposition,  on  which  the  court  retired  to 
jhe  deliberate.     In  half  an  hour  they  returned,  and  sentence 

MDtenee.    ^gg  pronounced,  which,  after  reciting  the  charges,  con- 
cluded thus  :    "  for  all  which  treasons  and  crimes,  this  court  doth 
adjudge  that  he,   the  said  Charles  Stuart,   as  a  tyrant,   traitor, 
murderer,  and  public  enemy,  should  be  put  to  death  by  severing 
his  head  from  his  body."     The  president  tnen  rose  and  said,  "  The 
sentence  now  read  and  published  is  the  act,  sentence,  judgment, 
and  resolution  of  the  whole  court;    upon  which  all  the  commis- 
sioners stood  up,  by  way  of  declaring  their  assent.     The  fortitude 
and  dignity  which  had  sustained  Charles  throughout  now  gave 
way ;    and  his  words  betrayed  a  human  suffering  and  agony  of 
heart  to  the  last  degree  affecting.     "  Will  you  hear  me  a  word, 
sir  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Str,"  said  the  president,  "  you  are  not  to  be  heard 
afber  the  sentence."     "No,  sir?"  exclaimed  the  King.     "No,  sir, 
by  your  favour,"  retorted  the  president.     "  Guards,  withdraw  the 
prisoner."     Charles  then  exclaimed,   with   the   struggle   of  deep 
emotion,  "  I  may  speak  after  sentence !     By  your  favour,  sir !     I 
may  speak  after  the  sentence  !    Ever  !    By  your  favour."     A  stem 
monosyllable  from   Bradshaw  interrupted   him.      "  Hold ! "  and 
signs  were  given  to  the  guards.     With  passionate  entreaty  the 
King  again  interfered:    "The  sentence,  sir!     I  say,  sir,  1  do — " 
Again  Bradshaw  said  "  Hold ! "  and  the  King  was  taken  out  of 
court  as  these  words  broke  from  him,  "  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak. 
Expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have."     The  soldiers  cried, 
as  the  King  was  t^ken  away,  as  they  also  did  when  he  was  brought 
in   on   this   last  day,   "  Justice !  Justice   and  execution ! "     The 
people  cried  "God   save  the   King!"    The  commonly  recorded 
insults   of  the   soldiers   spitting  in  his  face,  and  otherwise  ill- 
treating  him,  rest  on  no  good  authority ;   and  the  story  of  one  of 
the  soldiers  being  struck  down  for  saying  "  God  bless  you,  sir ! " 
is  distinctly  denied  by  Milton.     It  was  the  fashion  of  the  Royalists 

•  sixty-seven  members  were  present  on  this  occwion.  When  F  tlrfax's  nam*^  was 
called,  a  lady  in  the  irallery.  supponed  to  b«  his  wif«.  excHlmefl,  *'  He  lia«  too  much  wife 
to  be  here;"  and  when  an  allumon  was  made  to  the  pron  ciition  being  ttie  act  of  tlift 
people  of  England,  she  also  cried  out,  **  Voi  oat  ball  of  thmm." 
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ta  run  a  parallel  between  the  last  days  of  Charles  and  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  "  Suffering  many  things  like  to 
£Sirist,"  was  their  profane  expression. 

In  the  short  interval  that  remained  to  him,  every  consolation  of 
spiritual  advisers,  or  of  the  society  of  his  firiends,  was  granted  by 
the  governors  of  the  commonwealth.  He  passed  the  28th  of 
January,  which  was  Sunday,  alone  with  Dr.  Juxon,  engaged  in 
exercises  of  devotion ;  on  the  Monday  he  received  the  farewell 
visits  of  his  children,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  TheKing'i 
Puke  of  Gloucester.  The  warrant  for  his  execution  had  i»»*  *»<>«"• 
meanwhile  been  signed  (January  29th)  by  fifty-nine  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  he 
was  conducted  from  St.  Jameses,  on  fi)ot,  between  two  detachments 
<jf  military,  across  the  park,  to  Whitehall.  Here  he  took  the 
sacrament  at  the  hands  of  Juxon,  and  at  two  o'clock  was  conducted 
Idirough  the  long  gallery,  where  an  aperture  had  been  made 
in  the  wall,  through  which  he  stepped  at  once  upon  the  scaffold. 
In  the  whole  of  this  last  moumrul  and  tragic  seene^  Charles 
bore  himself  with  a  dignified  composure,  and  was,  to  the  last, 
undisturbed,  self-possessed,  and  serene.  He  addressed  those 
around  him,  for  the  people  were  kept  fer  off  by  the  military, 
forgave  all  his  enemies,  protested  that  the  war  was  not  begun  by 
him,  declared  that  the  people's  right  was  only  to  have  their  life 
4md  goods  their  own,  "  a  share  in  the  government  being  nothing 
pertaining  to  them ; "  and  concluded  with  words  which  perhaps 
■eixpressed  a  sincere  delusion,  that  he  died  ''the  martyr  of  the 
people."  When  his  head  fell,  severed  at  one  blow  by  the 
executioner,  a  "  dismal  universal  groan  issued  from  the  crowd," 
who  were  quietly  dispersed  by  the  military.  The  body  was 
immediately  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  and  exposed  for  seven  days  at 
Whitehall.  Cromwell  looked  at  it  attentively,  and  raising  the 
bead,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  it  was  indeed  separated  from  the  body, 
said,  "  This  was  a  well-constituted  frame,  and  which  promised  a 
Ipng  life."  On  the  6th  of  February,  it  was  given  to  the  King's 
servants,  and  interred  by  them  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle.  On  the  coffin  were  engraved  iiiese  words  only,  **  Charles 
Eex,  1648." 
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CHAPTEE  III.    THE  COMMONWEALTH.    1649  to  1660. 

Section  I.    EULE  OF  THE  LONG  PAELIAMENT. 

1649—1653. 

I.     CONTINUATION  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAES. 

L    The  New  Government.    The  death  of  the  King  was  followed 
by  the  abolition  of  Kingship  and  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
p7emment   and  the  formation  of  a  council  of  state  for  the  executive 
•eoSncuof    power.      The  latter  consisted  of  forty-one  members ; 
•^**'  Bradshaw  was  made  president;    Milton,  his  kinsman^ 

was  appointed  foreign  secretary;  Vane,  who  had  returned  to 
public  affairs,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty;  and 
hobert  Blake,  Edward  Popham,  and  Eichard  Dean,  were 
made  admirals.  All  these  omc/ers,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
council,  v^e  to  hold  office  for  one  year  only.  At  first,  there  wa» 
NewMthof  some  division  concerning  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
*u«gianoe.  jjcw  powcrs.  This  oath  expressed  approbation  of  all  that 
had  been  done ;  Cromwell  and  eighteen  others  cheerfully  took  it ; 
but  Vane,  Fairfax,  and  the  rest  declined.  It  was,  therefore^ 
changed  into  a  general  promise  of  adhesion  to  the  parliament,  in 
which  form  it  was  taken  by  all.  Other  changes  followed.  Lisle^ 
Keble,  and  Whitelocke  were  entrusted  with  the  great  seal ;  all 
writs  ran  in  the  name  of  "  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England 
by  authority  of  parliament ;"  new  commissions  were  issued  to  all 
judges  and  magistrates ;  but  with  the  exception  that  the  name  of 
the  King's  Bench  was  altered  to  that  of  Upper  Bench,  no  change 
was  made  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  law.  In  religion,  the 
nciiirioiu  Presbyterian  form  was  maintained,  but  stripped  of  all 
ta^SIrtiinj  coercive  power  and  temporal  pretension;  and  some 
•»»*•<*•  toleration  was  granted  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  even 
to  the  Eoman  Catholics.  The  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament 
was  next  considered ;  but  the  republican  leaders  did  not  consider 
it  advisable  to  disturb  the  country  at  that  time  with  a  general 
election,  and  they  made  no  parliamentary  changes,  except  the 
re-admission  of  those  excluded  members  who  agreed  to  enter  on 
the  journals  their  dissent  from  the  vote  of  December  6th,  which 
declared  that  the  King's  concessions  at  Newport  were  sufficient  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  treaty  with  him.* 

*  See  VariiefB  Liret,  IV.,  180 ;  Godwin'!  Commonwealth,  III.,  lot. 
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2.    Mutinies  of  the  Levellers.    The  only  Eoyalists  whom  parlia- 
ment brought  to  the  scaffold  were  Hamilton,  Holland,  and  Capel. 
But  the  new  government  had  other  enemies  besides  the  Eoyalists, 
and  the  Levellers,  led  by  John  Lilburne,  gave  considerable  trouble. 
Lilburne  had  been  a  partisan  of  Dr.  Bastwick,  and  had  undergone 
the  usual  horrible  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Star  Chamber,  for 
circulating  his   tracts.     He  and  his  finends  strongly  suspected 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Harrison,  as  seeking  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment,   under  the  mantle   of   patriotism ;     they  considered  the 
revolution   had   not  gone  fe.r  enough ;   and  to  stop  the  jo^n 
mouth  of  "Free-born   John,"  as  Lilburne  was  called,  ^^^'^'"e- 
parliament  voted  him  £3,000,  out  of  the  estates  of  the  delinquents. 
But,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  this  bribe,  he  renewed  his  agitation, 
and  the  Commons  were  besieged  with  petitions  from  the  army, 
demanding  annual  parliaments,    and  new  members   every  year; 
the  enforcement  of  the  self-denying  ordinance ;  the  abolition  of  the- 
present  government ;  the  decrease  of  lawyers,  reduction  of  fees, 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  English  language  in  the  law  courts  ; 
the  abohtion  of  excise  and  customs ;   the  sale  of  delinquents^  lands  : 
reformation  of  religion,   "  according  to  the  mind  of  God ; "  full 
religious  toleration ;   abolition  of  tithes,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
levy  of  a  rate  upon  all  parishioners,  for  the  support  of  the^ 
ministers.     Lilburne  had  published  a  pamphlet  called  "  England's 
New  Chains  Discovered,"  and  read  it  to  a  numerous  assembly  of 
soldiers,  at  Winchester  House  (March  25th),  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.      On  this,  the  soldiers  mutinied  in 
London,  Salisbury,  and  Banbury ;   and  both  Cromwell  and  Fairfax 
saw  that  it  was  high  time  to  adopt  decisive  measures.     Parliament 
made  it  treason  for  any  one  to  deny  its  supremacy ;  words  spoken 
were  made  capital  offences,  and  simple  sedition  was  converted  into 
treason.    The  Salisbury  mutineers  were  surprised  at  Burford,  and 
their  ringleaders  shot ;  the  risings  in  Hants,  Devon,  and  Somerset, 
were  quickly  suppressed ;   and  a  grand  national  thanksgiving  was 
then  held  in  London,  for  so  signed  a  deliverance*  (June  7th). 

3.     The   Irish  War.      Soon  after  the  suppression  of  these 
mutinies,  the  council  of  state  entrusted  Cromwell  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  where  affairs  were  in  a  most  miserable  p^ruei  lu 
condition.     The  country  was  distracted  by  its  Mictions.  ^'*°<*- 
The  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  under  Preston,  demanded  freedom  of 
religion ;   the  old  Irish  CathoHes,  or  Confederates,  under  Owen 

*  Liiigard,X.,  S80-a82 ;  Garlyle*8  Cromwell,  n.,  so-so. 
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Eoe  O'Neil,  demanded  the  restoration  of  popery,  and  the  surrender 
qf  all  estates  to  the  native  proprietors ;  the  Ormond  BoyalistB, 
composed  of  Episcopalians,  were  strong  for  King  without  Covenant; 
f^nd  the  Presbyterian  Eoyalists  of  Ulster  were  strong  for  King  and 
Covenant;  and,  lastly,  Michael  Jones  and  the  Commonwealth- 
men  were  opposed  to  both  King  and  Covenant.*  At  the  date  of 
Cromwell's  arrival.  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Fresb3rterian8  had 
combined  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  royal  interest  was 
predominant.  The  fleet,  under  Prince  Rupert,  rode  triumphant 
along  the  coast ;  and  the  parliamentary  commanders,  Jones  in 
Dublin,  Monk  in  Bel^t,  and  Coote  in  Londonderry,  were  confined 
within  the  limits  of  their  garrisons. 

But  the  new  lieutenant  soon  applied  himself,  with  his  wonted 
vigilance,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth's  supremacy. 
When  he  reached  Dublin  (August  15th),  he  found  that  Jones  had 
already  defeated  Ormond  at  Bathmines  (August  2nd).    He,  there- 
5^^      fore,  determined  to  begin  his  operations  at  once  by  the 
»r^be<u.    gi^ge  of  Tredah,  or  Drogheda,  wnich  was  defended  by  Sir 
Arthur  Aston,  a  veteran  Cavalier.     The  place  was  twice  assaulted 
without  success;   but,  the  third  time,  Cromwell  led  the  attack 
himself;    Ireton  closely  followed;   and  the  town  was  captured, 
after  a  terrible  slaughter.     But  no  sooner  had  the  firing  ceased, 
than  Cromwell,  <*  being  in  the  heat  of  action,"  forbade  his  men  to 
give  quarter ;    and,  for  five  days,  the  surviving  defenders,  as  well 
as  the  unresisting  inhabitants,  were  put  to  the  sword.     It  has 
been  said  that  Cromwell  allowed  these  cruelties  in  revenge  for  the 
massacres  of  1641.      But  the  garrison  of  Tredah   was  mostly 
English ;    his  true  object  was  to  terrify  all  other  garrisons  into 
submission.    His  policy  had  the  desired  effect.     Wexford  wft0 
iaken,  and  the  same  horrible  scenes  were  again  enacted.    Bo90e, 
Cork,  Kinsale,  Youghal,    Bandon — all  the  towns  before  whieh 
Cromwell  presented  himself,    now  opened  their  gates  without 
^resistance;    and,  next  spring,    Fei^rd,    Calleu,  Oowran,  BsaA 
Kilkenny,  surrendered  in  quick  succession.      But  the  horrors 
^hich  were  again  committed    now  taught  men,    who  had  no 
alternative  but  victory  or  death,  to  fight  with  the  energy  of  despair; 
the  garrison  of  Kilkenny  resisted  so  successfully,  that  Cromwell, 
to  spare  his  men,  granted  them  honourable  terms ;   while  that  of 
-Clonmel  repelled  two  assaults,    and  then  escaped  during  th« 
confusion.    The  capture  of  Clonmel  was  CromwoUrs  last  exploit  in 

*  Carljrle't  CromweU,  IL,  48. 
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Ireland,  the  parliament  recalling  him  in  May,  1650,  to  undertake 
ft  service  of  greater  importance  and  difficulty.* 

4.  The  Scottish  War.  Capture  and  Execution  of  Montrose. 
Immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  King,  the  Scots  proclaimed 
his  son,  Charles  II.  (February  5th) ;  but  they  insisted  upon  his 
taking  the  covenant  before  they  actually  placed  him  upon  the 
throne.  Confident  of  the  success  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish 
Boyalists,  Charles  rejected  this  demand,  and  he  left  the  Hague  in 
order  to  proceed  to  Ireland — a  step  which  he  was  further  compelled 
to  take  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dorislaus, 
the  parliamentary  envoy  to  the  court  of  Holland,  by  some  p,,n^ 
of  the  followers  of  Montrose  (May  19th).  But  when  he  S*iISa*d«i8 
reached  Jersey,  he  heard  of  Ormondes  defeat  at  Eathmines;  JhTSou*** 
he,  therefore,  returned  to  Breda,  where,  after  some  •'^wku. 
hesitation,  he  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
(May  13th,  1650). 

That  which  chiefly  induced  him  to  make  this  submission  was 
the  capture  and  execution  of  Montrose,  whom  he  had,  in  the 
previous  year,  commissioned  to  invade  Scotland,  and  gain,  by  force 
of  arms,  that  crown  which  he  now  accepted  upon  hard  conditions. 
This  intrepid,  but  rash,  enthusiast,  had  embarked  at  Hamburgh, 
and  landed  at  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys,  with  500  men,  most  of 
whom  were  Germans.  He  crossed  over  to  Caithness ;  but  his 
name  had  lost  that  magic  influence  which  success  had 
once  thrown  around  it;  and  none  of  the  Highlanders  and 
flocked  to  his  standard.  He  was  surprised  and  easily  ^***^  ^ 
defeated  by  Strachan,  near  a  pass  called  Invercarron,  on  °"  "*** 
ttie  confines  of  Eoss-shire ;  and,  aft»r  wandering  about  in  disguise 
for  several  days,  was  betrayed  by  a  friend,  and  dragged  in  triumph 
from  town  to  town  till  he  reached  Edinburgh,  where  ftirther 
indignities  awaited  him.  The  Scottish  parliament  had  already 
condemned  him  to  death,  and  had  ordered  that  he  should  be 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high ;  that  his  head  should  be  fixed 
on  the  Tolbooth,  and  his  limbs  over  the  gates  of  Perth,  Stirling, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  On  the  21st  of  May,  he  underwent  this 
barbarous  sentence  with  a  spirit  superior  to  every  insult,  and 
unscared  at  the  menaces  of  death. 

5.  Prince  Charles  in  Scotland.  A  month  after  the  execution 
of  Montrose,  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Spey  (June  16th).    He  had  assured  the  Scotch  parliament 

*  GuiEot's  Cromwell,  57-00;  Porster's  Lives,  VI.,  S71-373;   on  OromweU'i  rigoar  in 
Ireland,  read  his  Declaration  in  Carlyle's  Letters,  &c.,  II.,  99-118. 
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that  he  had  expressly  forbidden  Montrose  to  invade  Scotland,  and 
that  he  felt  no  regret  in  the  defeat  of  one  who  had  drawn  the 
sword  in  opposition  to  the  royal  command.  But  this  vile  calumni- 
ation of  one  of  his  most  devoted  adherents  availed  him  nothing ; 
and  before  he  was  permitted  to.  land,  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  of 
whom  Argyle  was  the  leader,  compelled  him  to  sign  the 
covenant.  Their  ministers  beset  him  with  exhortations  and 
sermons  of  immoderate  length ;  they  expatiated  in  violent  terms 
on  the  sins  of  his  father,  the  idolatries  of  his  mother,  his  own 
sinfulness,  and  the  backsliding  of  the  malignants ;  and  they 
took  care  that  neither  of  the  other  two  parties,  viz.,  the  Engagers^ 
or  moderate  Presbyterians  under  Lanark,  Lauderdale,  and 
Dunfermline,  and  the  Eoyalists,  or  Malignants,  should  have  any 
opportunity  of  obtaining  influence  over  him.  They  even  cx)m- 
pelled  him  to  subscribe  a  public  document  declaring  his  abhorrence 
of  the  sins  of  his  family,  and  his  resolution  to  tolerate  nothing  but 
the  covenant  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  He  thus  K)und 
himself  worse  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  faction ; 
the  show  of  royalty  he  possessed  only  served  to  heap  upon  him 
greater  indignities ;  he  was  consulted  on  no  public  measure ;  and 
his  favour  was  sufficient  to  discredit  any  pretender  to  office  or 
advancement.* 

6.  Cromwell's  Invasion.  The  Battle  of  Dunbar.  But  this  mock 
royalty  was  of  short  duration ;  for  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  prince's  landing,  Cromwell,  now  lord  general  of  the  Common- 
wealth's forces,  in  the  place  of  Fairfax,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Borders,  at  the  head  of  12,000  veterans,  accompanied  by  Generals 
Eleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Whalley ;  and  Colonels  Pride,  Overton, 
and  Monk.  He  found  the  whole  country  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh  abandoned  by  the  population,  and  stripped  of  every- 
thing which  could  supply  his  army;  the  Scotch  clergy  having 
described  the  English  as  monsters,  who  delighted  in  the  murder 
and  mutilation  of  women  and  children.  But  Cromwell  conducted 
his  troops  by  the  sea  coast,  and  daily  received  provisions  from  the 
ileet  which  accompanied  him ;  while  his  proclamations  and  severe 
discipline  soon  re-assured  the  inhabitants,  who,  accordingly, 
returned  to  their  homes.  When  he  approached  Edinburgh,  he 
found  the  Scottish  army,  under  David  Leslie,  posted  behitid  a  deep 
intrenchment  running  from  Edinburgh  to  Leith,  fortified  with 
numerous  batteries,  and  flanked  by  the  castle  at  one  end,  and  the 
harbour  at  the  other.    Nothing  could  induce  the  Scots  to  come  out 

•  Soott,  I.,  484. 
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of  these  strong  defences  ;  a  month  went  by  without  a  blow  being 
struck;  and  the  position  of  the  EngKsh  army  became  critical. 
The  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted ;  sickness  broke  out ;  the 
communication  with  the  fleet  grew  daUj  more  precarious. 
Cromwell,  therefore,  retreated  to  Dunbar,  where  he  took  up  a 
position  on  the  peninsula,  having  Belhaven  Bay  on  his  right,  and 
Brocksmouth  House  on  his  lefb,  "  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
sea  to  sea  "  (September  1st).  This  movement  induced  the  Scots 
to  come  out  with  the  intention  of  intercepting  the  enemy's  return 
to  England ;  and,  as  they  took  the  shorter  and  more  inland  road, 
they  were  enabled  to  place  themselves  in  a  strong  position  on 
Doon  Hill,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  invaders.  They 
occupied  all  the  passes;  while  the  deep  grassy  glen  Thebatue- 
through  which  the  Brock  runs,  separated  them  from  the  ««>"»*• 
jenemy.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  took  place  at  the  point  where 
the  London  road  now  crosses  this  bum ;  another  pass  led  from 
this,  called  Cockburn's  path,  which  Leslie  held  with  a  strong 
force ;  for  there,  says  Cromwell,  "  ten  men  to  hinder  were  better 
than  forty  to  make  way,"  and  safe  retreat  to  England  could  only 
he  made  through  that  pass.  Cromwell  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
danger  of  his  situation ;  he  had  even  thought  of  putting  the 
infantry  on  board  the  fleet,  and  of  attempting  to  escape  with  the 
^<5avalry,  by  the  only  outlet,  Cockburn's  path,  on  the  high  road  to 
Berwick.  In  this  crisis,  the  interference  of  the  preachers  and  of 
the  committees  of  the  kirk  and  the  estates,  ruined  this  fair  promise 
of  success,  and  they  insisted  that  Leslie  should  leave  his  strong 
position,  descend  into  the  plain,  and  "go  down  against  the 
Philistines  at  Gileal."  When  Cromwell  saw  the  enemy  leaving 
their  festnesses,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  he  at  once 
perceived  his  advantage,  and  planned  the  battle  on  the 
instant.  The  night  was  wild  and  wet,  and  the  harvest  moon 
waded  deep  among  clouds  of  sleet  and  hail.  The  EngKsh  had 
tents,  but  the  Scots  had  none ;  and,  when  the  battle  began,  the 
rain  had  extinguished  all  the  matches  of  their  firelocks.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  (September  3rd),  Lambert  began  the 
uttack  by  endeavouring  to  seize  the  pass  across  the  Brock ;  but 
the  Scottish  lancers,  aided  by  their  artillery,  charged  down  the 
hill,  drove  the  English  cavalry  from  their  position,  and  broke 
through  the  foot.  The  English,  however,  immediately  rallied, 
and  charged  desperately ;  they  fell  like  a  tornado  upon  the  Scottish 
cavalry,  who  turned  and  fled  in  mad  panic,  trampling  to  death 
their  own  infantry.    At  that  instant  the  mist  dispersed ;   over  St 
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JU>b'3  Hedd  a^Dd  the  German  Ocean,  the  first  gleams  of  th» 
Rising  sun  burst  upon  the  combatants;  and  Cromwell,  in  a 
tri^nsport  of  inspiration,  exclaimed  ^^They  run;  I  profess  they 
;punl  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered."  Th» 
foldiers  caudit  his  spirit,  and  rushed  upon  the  foe  with  terrible 
^iry ;  in  a  few  moments  the  Scottish  army  was  shiyered  to  utter 
iruin ;  the  infantry,  10,000  in  number,  threw  down  their  armfl, 
and  surrendered  in  a  mass ;  the  cayalry  fled,  some  to  Belhayen, 
^ome  to  Haddington,  some  eyen  to  Dunbar,  to  the  yery  heart  of 
the  enemy's  quarters,  so  panic-stricken  were  they.  Cromwell's 
regiment  halted  to  sing  the  117th  psalm,  and  then  continued  tha 
pursuit  for  more  than  eight  miles.  Three  thousand  Scots  were 
slain  on  this  dreadful  day,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  prisoners 
were  sent  to  the  West  Indian  and  American  plantations.  Tha 
whole  of  the  south  of  Scotland  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  wha 
(/bought  no  more  of  retreat ;  and  Cromwell  returned  to  Edinburgh 
in  tnuraph.* 

7.  The  Scots  invade  England.  The  Battle  of  Worcester.  Tha 
defeat  of  Dunbar  was  attributed  by  the  rigid  party  to  the  presenca 
of  malignants  in  \he  Scottish  army;  and,  in  the  western  counties^ 
they  carried  this  opinion  so  &r  as  to  declare  that  the  defeat  was  a 
punishment  for  their  haying  espoused  the  King's  cause.  These 
Th«  BMaoa.  extreme  fanatics,  called  Eemonstratort^  assembled,  to  tha 
•trftiort.  number  of  about  4,000  men,  and,  uuder  Strachan  and 
}Cerr,  began  to  make  war  both  against  Cromwell  and  Charles* 
The  latter,  afraid  of  his  father's  &te,  escaped  ^om  Perth  to  Clova* 
at  the  inyitation  of  Huntley,  Athol,  and  the  Highland  Eoyalists  y 
but  the  reception  he  met  with  not  being  such  as  he  had  anticipated, 
he  was  easily  induced  to  return  to  Perth,  with  Colonel  Montr 
gomery,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  (October).  Thia 
adyenture,  which  was  called  the  Starts  led  the  Committee 
of  Estates  to  treat  the  Prince  with  more  consideration, 
and  they  caused  him  to  be  crowned,  at  Scone,  soon  afberwarda 
(January  1st,  1651). 

In  the  meantime  Cromwell  had  obtained  possession  of  Edinburgh 
Ca«tle  and  most  of  the  neighbouring  fortresses ;  and  in  July 
{1651),  he  adyanced  against  Stirling,  where  Charles  and  tha 
Scottish  army  were  strongly  posted  behind  the  riyer  Carron«  But 
he  failed  to  bring  the  Scots  to  an  engagement,  although  he  crossed 
the  Pirth,  and  took  Perth ;  and  thus  cut  off  the  King's  suppliea 
imd  communications  from  the  north  (August).    In  this  emergency^. 

*  (Mirle's  Omnwtp,  II.,  IM-I94{  Liiigard,  Z.,  s«9-si0  \  Fortter^i  LiTet,  YI.,  M4»S9S. 
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Clbarles  adopted  a  bold  and  decisiye  measure.     He  resolTsd  to 
inyade  England,  and  endearour  to  join  his  friends  there  p^^^^o 
before  Cromwell  could  overtake  him.     On  the  Slst  of  SyflS 
July,  he  broke  up  his  camp  near  Torwood,  and  on  the  6th  ^"«^*- 
of  August,  reached  Carlisle  at  the  head  of  about  12,000  men.* 

Cromwell  was  engaged  in  fortifying  Perth,  when  he  received  the^ 
news  of  this  daring  movement.  As  at  Dunbar,  his  spirit  rose  at 
once  to  the  crisis ;  he  wrote  immediately  to  London,  to  give  all 
necessary  courage  and  confidence  to  the  council  and  citizens ;  he 
pent  Lambert  from  Fife,  with  3,000  cavalry,  to  hang  on  the  rear^ 
imd  ordered  Harrison,  with  an  equal  number  from  Newcastle,  t(> 
luress  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy ;  and,  on  the  seventh  day,  he  led 
Ids  army  of  10,000  men  by  the  eastern  coast  in  the  direction  or 
York.  The  reduction  of  Scotland  was  left  to  Monk,  with  5,000 
men. 

Charles,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  pushed  on  by  Kendal  and 
Preston  to  "Warrington,  without  meeting  a  single  foe.  hib  march 
Lambert  had  joined  Harrison  near  that  place,  intending  toWorce«t«iy 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  but  they  arrived  too  late,  and 
although  they  drew  up  in  battle  array  on  Knutsford  Heath,  the 
£ing  avoided  them,  and  still  foreing  his  way,  at  last  reached 
Worcester,  where  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  mayor,  and  joined  by^ 
A  few  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  London,  anticipating  his  entry 
almost  every  hour,  gave  way  to  fearful  alarms  ;t  but  the  citizens 
had  little  cause  for  their  fears,  for  Cromwell,  having  collected  a 
force  of  nearly  30,000  men,  was  now  fast  approaching;  and 
iihe  Scots  were  opposed  to  the  aid  of  any  Boyalists  who  would 
not  take  the  covenant.  The  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire  had 
promised  to  rise,  and  Massey  was  sent  to  assume  the  command  or 
them ;  but  the  committee  of  the  kirk  forbade  him  to  co-operate 
with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  brought  a  small  force  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  That  Earl  undertook  to  surprise  Colonel  Lilburn, 
near  Manchester ;  but  he  was  himself  overtaken  by  the  Bepul>r 
licAns,  in  a  lane  leading  from  Chorley  to  Wigan,  and  his  troops 
utterly  defeated.  The  number  of  Eoyahsts,  therefore,  who  joined 
Charles  was  very  small,  and  when  he  reviewed  his  whole  forces,  in 
the  Pitchcroft,  the  meadows  between  the  city  and  the  river 
(August  26th),  he  found  that  less  than  onensixth  of  them  were 
Englishmen.  On  the  28th  Cromwell  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Evesham,  and  the  same  night  Lambert  transferred  10,000  men 

*•  Scott,  I.,  499-494 ;  Lingard,  X.,  818-8S4. 
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across  the  Severn,  at  Upton  Bridge,  and  drove  Massey  from  that 
post.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  September,  Fleet- 
wood also  passed  the  bridge  with  a  considerable  force,  intending  to 
attack,  next  day,  the  Scotch  outposts  on  the  south-west,  about  the 
suburb  of  St.  John,  across  the  river  Teme ;  while  Cromwell,  in 
person,  plied  them  from  the  south-east,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Severn,  and  attacked  Fort  Boyal.  The  whole  of  the  city  stood  on 
the  left  bank,  on  rather  high  ground,  surrounded  by  fruitful  fields 
and  hedges,  unfit  for  cavalry  fighting. 

•  Thus  the  plan  of  Oliver's  attack  was  in  keeping  with  his  genius ; 
he  took  the  sudden  and  daring  resolve  of  throwing  his  army 
astride  upon  two  rivers,  of  forcing  a  passage  across  both  the 
Severn  and  the  Teme,  and  of  coming  down  at  once  upon  the 
enemy  from  the  eastern  and  western  heights  overlooking  Wor- 
The  Battle  ccstcr.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  the  anniversary 
•f  Worcester,  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  Cromwell's  fortunate  day, 
Fleetwood  advanced  from  Upton  to  Powick,  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Teme,  while  Cromwell,  to  preserve  the  communications,  threw 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Severn,  at  Bunshill,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers.  But  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  Fleetwood  had  completed  his  bridges  and  set  fairly  across 
the  Teme,  to  begin  business.  Charles,  with  his  staff,  on  the  top 
of  the  Cathedral  Tower,  had  perceived  Fleetwood's  intention,  and 
«et  off  immediately  to  oppose  him ;  but  Cromwell  also  completed 
his  bridge  just  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  marched  across  to 
support  Fleetwood,  who  drove  the  Scots  from  hedge  to  hedge, 
towards  the  suburb  of  St.  John.  At  this  juncture,  the  Scots  in 
the  city,  fancying  that  most  of  the  enemy's  forces  must  have 
crossed  over  to  the  left  bank,  stormed  out,  under  Charles  himself 
and  attacked  them  on  the  opposite  bank.  But  Cromwell  instantly 
recrossed  the  Severn  bridge  of  boats.  For  three  hours  the  battle 
raged  here  with  the  greatest  ftury ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  Scots  were 
driven  back  towards  the  city.  Fort  Boyal  was  captured,  and  its 
guns  turned  upon  the  fugitives;  and  while  the  Koyalists  were 
pursued  through  the  Sudbury  Gate,  on  the  east,  they  were  driven 
through  St.  John's  suburb,  and  over  Severn  Bridge,  on  the  west. 
An  obstinate  fight  now  ensued  in  the  streets,  but  on  every  point 
the  Scots  were  outnumbered ;  and  Charles,  seeing  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  spare,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Scotch  cavalry,  and  took  the  northern  road  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Martin.  In  this  disastrous  battle,  the  slain,  on  the 
part  of  the  Boyalists,  amounted  to  3,000,  the  prisoners  to  twice 
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ihat  number.  The  cavalry  escaped  in  separate  bodies;  but  so 
depressed  was  their  courage,  so  bewildered  were  their  counsels, 
that  they  successively  surrendered  to  smaller  parties  of  their 
pursuers.  The  Cavaliers,  for  the  most  part,  escaped;  but  the 
Scotch  ojfficers  were  detected  by  their  accent.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Sir  John  Douglas  were  slain ;  Leslie,  Massey, 
Lauderdale,  Grandison,  and  many  others,  were  taken  at  different 
times.  Eight  of  the  prisoners  were  executed,  one  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  beheaded  at  the  market 
cross  in  Bolton,  Lancashire  (October  15th). 

The  most  vigilant  inquiries  were  made  for  the  young  prince ; 
but  his  fate  remained  an  impenetrable  mystery  for  several  weeks. 
He  left  Worcester  immediately  after  the  battle,  in  com-  charie^ 
pany  with  some  Scottish  horse,  and,  when  night  came  on,  ^^SS^ 
t3eparated  himself  from  them,  and  went  to  the  monastery  ^"'*- 
of  Whiteladies,  the  seat  of  a  CathoKc  gentleman,  named  Giffard. 
Giffard  disguised  him  as  a  woodman,  and  then  entrusted  him  to 
the  care  of  the  brothers  Penderell,  who  were  labourers  and  tenants 
on  his  estate.  These  humble  men  discharged  the  duty  thus  placed 
upon  them  with  unshaken  fidelity,  although  the  parliament  had 
offered  £1,000  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  prince,  and  had 
denounced  death  against  all  who  befriended  him.  They  took  him 
to  Boscobel  House,  and  concealed  him  in  the  adjoining  woods ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  for  safer  concealment,  they  hid  him  amidst 
the  branches  of  an  old  and  lofty  oak,  while  the  parliamentary 
soldiers  were  scouring  the  wood  in  search  of  him  (September  5th). 
Charles  remained  at  Boscobel  two  days,  and  then  repaired  to 
Moseley,  where  the  Penderells  left  him  in  care  of  Lord  Wilmot 
And  Mr.  Whitgrave,  a  recusant.  He  now  changed  his  disguise, 
and  assumed  a  servant's  livery,  and,  under  the  name  of  William 
Jackson,  set  off  on  horseback  for  Bristol,  carrying  behind  him  his 
supposed  mistress.  Miss  Lane,  the'  sister  of  Colonel  Lane,  of 
Bentley.  At  the  end  of  three  days  they  reached  Bristol  without 
interruption ;  but  there  was  no  vessel  in  which  Charles  could 
-embark,  and  he  had  to  seek  another  place  of  reftige.  He  went  to 
Trent  House,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Windham,  and,  after  some 
trouble,  a  vessel  was  engaged  at  Charmouth,  near  Lyme,  to  convey 
him  to  France.  But  the  master  of  the  vessel  was  prevented  from 
undertaking  the  voyage  by  his  wife ;  and  a  second  ship,  engaged 
at  Southampton,  was  taken  by  the  parliament  for  the  transport  of 
troops  to  Jersey.  Perils  now  gathered  round  the  unfortunate 
prince,  and  he  went  through  some  dangerous  adventures ;  but  at 
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last  a  vessel  was  found,  in  which  he  embarked  at  Shoreham,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Ec9amp  (October  17th),  afber  forty-one  days' 
concealment,  during  which  no  fewer  than  forty-five  persons  had, 
at  different  times,  been  privy  to  his  concealment  and  escape. 

8.  Subjection  of  Irelcuid.  One  of  the  objects  of  Charles'^ 
invasion  of  England  was,  that  he  might  thereby  draw  the  republican 
army  out  of  Ireland,  and  so  restore  the  ascendancy  of  the  Koyalists 
in  that  island.  But  he  was  disappointed.  Cromwell  had  already, 
before  his  return,  freed  the  country  of  most  of  the  Eoyalist  forces, 
by  allowing  France  and  Spain  to  enlist  more  than  40,000  of  them 
for  continental  service ;  and  his  successor,  Ireton,  had  so  vigor- 
ously followed  in  his  victorious  career,  that  the  cause  of  Charlea 
had  become  desperate.  Moreover,  the  alliance  of  the  latter  with 
^^  the  Scots  had  exasperated  the  Confederate  Irish,  who  drove 
ffhS^  Ormond  out  of  the  country,  and  then  defied  both  Boyalists 
and  Republicans.  But  the  confederates  were  no  match 
tov  the  Commonwealth,  and,  although  Ireton  died  of  the  plague 
at  Limerick,  after  he  had  captured  that  town  (November,  1651)^ 
Fleetwood,  who  succeeded  him,  soon  established  the  complete 
supremacy  of  the  English  and  Protestant  population.  Only 
English  laws  were  allowed;  all  papists  were  deprived  of  office, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature ;  suspected  persons  were 
banished,  and  thousands  of  people,  especially  boys  and  girls,  were 
shipped  off  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  a  court  travelled  through  the 
island,  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  aU  who  had  shed  the 
blood  of  any  one  out  of  battle  since  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  in  1641.  The  void  thus  made  was  supplied  by  pouring 
in  numerous  colonists  of  Saxon  blood  and  Calvinistic  fi&ith. 
j^of  Besides  these,  an  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed  (August^ 
8«tti«ment.  1052),  which  deprived  of  their  property  all  persons  who 
bad  fought  against  the  parliament,  or  had  not  actively  supported 
it;  and  transferred  them  to  the  districts  beyond  the  Shannon. 
Many  of  the  chiefs,  however,  refused  to  be  thus  transplanted; 
ihey  retired  to  the  bogs  and  fiistnesses,  where  they  assembled 
ptMnot  bands  of  robbers,  called  Baperees  and  Tories/^  who  soon 
SieToriei.  became  verv  formidable  to  the  new  settlers.  But  martial 
law  was  strictly  enK>rced  throughout  the  island. 

No  Catholic  was  permitted  to  reside  within  any  garrison  or  market  town,  or 
to  remove  more  than  a  mile  from  bis  own  dwelling  without  a  passport ;  every 
meeting  of  four  persons,  besides  the  family,  was  pronounced  a  treasonal)le 
assembly;  to  carry  arms, or  have  arms  at  home,  was  made  a  capital  offence; 
and  any  transplanted  Irishman,  who  was  found  on  the  left  bank  of^ the  Shannon^ 

*  From  TowndgMm,  to  pnriiie  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
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might  be  put  to  death  by  the  first  person  who  met  him,  without  the  order  of  a 
magistrate.*  Under  this  iron  rule,  however,  the  conquered  country  soon  began 
to  wear  an  outward  face  of  prosperity.  Districts,  which  had  recently  been 
%ild  and  barbarous,  were  transformed  mto  the  likeness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk ; 
ilcw  buildings,  roads,  and  plantations  were  everywhere  seen ;  the  rent  of  estates 
rose  fiEist ;  and  soon  the  English  landowners  be^^  to  complain  that  they  were 
met  in  every  market  by  the  products  of  Ireland,  and  to  clamour  for  protecting 
Ikws.t 

9.    Subjection  of  Scotland.    The  power  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  as  firmly  established  in  Scotland  as  in  Ireland,  through  the 
genius  and  ability  of  Monk,  whom  Cromwell  had  left  to  complete 
his  conquests.     Stirling,  the  maiden  fortress,  which  had  never  yet 
heen  taken,  was  captured  (August,  1651),  and  the  national  records 
and  regalia  were  sent  to  London,  as  trophies  of  victory, 
^e  Committee  of  Estates   was  surprised,  and  all  the  ro^^Mi 
members,  including  the  old  Earl  of  Leven,  were  sent  to 
ike  Tower ;  and  three  days  afterwards  Dundee,  the  last  stronghold 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  was  taken  by  storm  (September  1st),  and 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.     To  curb  the  Highlanders, 
a  long  chain  of  military  stations  was  drawn  across  the  country ; 
<5itadels  were  begun  at  Ayr,  Leith,  Perth,  and  Inverness,  and  an 
army  of  20,000  men  was  kept  up.    Yet  these  formidable  restrainte^ 
did  not  prevent  the  clans,  under  the  name  of  mosstroopers^  j^o,,. 
from    making    frequent    incursions    upon    the    English  ^'^p*"- 
districts,  and  1653,  while  Monk  was  called  away  to  take  Hie 
command  of  the  English  fleet,  there  broke  out  several  rebellions. 
But  Monk,  by  his  energy  and  vigQance,  by  patience  and  slow* 
methodic  strength,  put  all  rebellion  down ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
Scotland  was  reduced  to  profound  submission. 

All  authority  derived  from  any  other  source  than  the  parliament 
of  England  was  abolished  ;  English  judges  held  assizes  in  Scotland ; 
Yane  and  St.  John,  and  six  other  commissioners,  went  to  Dalkeith, 
and  convened  a  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  the  two 
countries ;  and,  although  they  did  not  complete  their  mission,  ii 
was  accomplished  by  (^omwell  immediately  he  became  Protector. 
He  published  three  ordinances,  by  which,  of  his  own 
supreme  authority,  he  incorporated  England  with  Scotland,  tkiSS^ 
absolved  the    natives    ft^m  their  allegiance  to  Charles  °       *^' 
Stuart,  abolished  the  kingly  office,  and  the  Scottish  parliameniy 
with  all  tenures  and  superiorities  importing  servitude  and  vassal- 
^e,  erected  eourts-baron  to  su^^ly  the  place  of  the  jurisdid^on  he' 
had  taken  away,  and  granted  a  free  pardon  to  the  nation.    No 
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one  ventured  to  remonstrate  or  oppose  this  complete  subversion  of 
the  Scottish  government ;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  broken ; 
they  saw  that  resistance  was  fruitless ;  for  the  chief  nobilit^ 
languished  in  English  prisons,  and  the  others  were  held  down  1^ 
heavy  burdens  and  exactions,  sequestrations,  and  even  that 
stubborn  kirk,  which  had  so  ofben  bearded  kings  on  their  thrones, 
did  not  dare  to  utter  a  single  murmur,  or  to  put  forward  its  divine 
authority,  in  opposition  to  the  earthly  power  of  the  triumphant 
English  Commonwealth.* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  two  dependent  kingdoms  were  thus 
reduced  to  entire  subjection,  the  parliament  had  regained  posses- 
sion of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Scilly,  and  Man,  the  last  refuges  of  the 
royal  dominion ;  the  chief  colonial  dependencies,  New  England, 
Virginia,  and  Barbadoes,  had  either  hastened  or  been  compelled  to 
accept  the  new  government  of  the  home  country;  and,  a  few 
months  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  republican  parliament 
was  master  of  all  the  English  territories  in  both  hemispheres.f 


n.    THE   COMMONWEALTH'S  TEANSACTIONS  WITH 

THE  CONTINENT. 

10.  Quarrel  with  Portugal  for  its  Protection  of  Rupert.  As 
yet,  the  Commonwealth  was  neither  at  peace  nor  at  war  with  the 
states  of  the  continent,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  indifferent 
to  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  England.  The  first 
European  state  with  which  it  came  into  collision  was  Portugal, 
through  the  protection  it  afforded  to  Prince  Rupert.  In  1649, 
this  daring  captain  sailed  from  the  Texel  with  the  fleet  which  had 
revolted  from  the  parliament,  swept  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
inflicted  severe  injuries  on  English  commerce.  The  Common- 
wealth was  at  first  unable  to  resist  these  attacks ;  but,  owing  to 
the  zealous  activity  of  Vane,  the  English  navy  was  soon  rendered 
efficient,  and  in  three  years  it  became  the  most  formidable  force 
in  every  sea.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  three  military 
officers,  Blake,  Dean,  and  Popham,  the  first  of  whom  had  already 
Admini  distinguished  himself  as  a  captain  of  dragoons,  in  the  siege 
®*''*-  of  Bristol,  and  had  defended  Lyme  and  Taunton  with 
unshaken  obstinacy  against  the  Boyalists.     He  now  drove  Eupert 
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into  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  and  thence  to  the  Tagus,  where  the 
Portuguese  King  (John  IV,)  granted  the  prince  a  safe  asylum 
during  the  winter.     But  the   stout-hearted  republican  captain 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  following  spring  (March, 
1650),  and  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  freebooter.     The 
King  refused,  and  Blake,  attempting  to  cross  the  bar,  was  fired 
upon  by  the  Portuguese  forts.      The  English  admiral  then  made 
prize  of  twenty  Portuguese  ships,  richly  laden,  which  so  alarmed 
king  John,  that  he  compelled  Eupert  to  quit  the  Tagus.     The 
latter  repaired  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  maintained  himself 
by  piracy ;  was  driven  thence  by  Blake,  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
his  brother  Maurice  perished  in  a  storm;    and,  in  the  Termination 
end,  he  sold  his  two  remaining  ships  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  SlSS^®'^'^* 
in  the  harbour  of  Nantes  (March,  1652),  and  gave  up  all  *"**'• 
attacks  against  the  Commonwealth. 

11.    The  Dutch  War.     Its  Causes.     The  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces  were  altered,  in  1650,  by  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  haying  married* one  of  the 
daughters   of  Charles   I.,  would,   doubtless,  have  declared  war 
against  the   Commonwealth.     A  few   days   after  his  death,  his 
widow  gave  birth  to  a  son,  William  III.,  the  same  who  subse- 
quently ascended  the  English  throne    (November  14th,   1650). 
This  circumstance  emboldened  the  democratic  party  in  the  States  ; 
they  abolished  the  office  of  Stadtholder,  and  recovered  The  Dutch 
their  ascendancy  in  the  government.  The  English  council  Jflc^Sf"** 
of  state  thereupon  proposed  to  the  Dutch  the  incorpora-  8*»dthoider. 
tion  of  the  United  Provinces  with  the  Commonwealth,  and  thus, 
by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  republic,  secure  the  defence  of 
Protestantism  and  liberty  against  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
proposal  was  insultingly  received  by  the  Dutch,  who,  on  incorpora. 
the    whole,    were    weU    disposed   towards    the  English  two° 
royalists,   and  protected  the  Duke  of  York,   and  other  "^'*   ** 
members  of  the  ex-royal  family,  at  the  Hague.     St.  John  and 
Strickland,  the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  over  to  make  the 
proposition,  were  also  ill-treated  by  the  populace.     After  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  the  Dutch  repented  of  these  rash  proceedings  ; 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  conciliate  their  fellow  republicans,  and 
they  begged  for  a  renewal  of  the  negotiations.     But  victory  had 
enlarged  the  pretensions  of  the  EngUsh  parliament,  who  had  now 
determined  to  restore  their  country  to  that  naval  supremacy 
which  Elizabeth  had  maintained,  but  which  her  imbecile  successors- 
had  suffered  to  pass  away.    The  salute  o£  the  English  flag,  tho 
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Tight  of  search,  and  the  limits  of  the  fisheries,  became  the  subjects 
of  ardent  contention  between  the  two  governments ;  but  the 
parliament  at  once  attacked  the  great  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch^ 
The  Narj.  ^ho  had  cnjojcd  it  as  a  monopoly  for  many  years.  This 
g»tion  Act,  yg^g^  jjQjjg  ijy.  ^jjg  posslug  of  the  celebrated  Navigation  Actf 

which  enacted : 

(i)  That  no  ^oods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  b* 
imported  into  this  country  in  ships  which  were  not  the  property  of  England,  or 
its  colonies ;  (2)  and  that  no  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  Europe 
should  be  imported,  unless  in  snips  the  property  of  England,  or  of  the  country 
of  which  such  merchandise  was  the  proper  growth  or  manufacture.  An 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  commodities  from  the  Levant,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  might  still  be  imported  from  the 
usual  places  of  trading,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  English  could  not  have 
procured  them  elsewhere. 

The  above  act  was  not  a  wise  measure,  and  whether  its 
immediate  results  were  beneficial  to  the  country  may  be  doubted. 
The  statesmen  of  that  period,  and  for  long  after,  did  not  under- 
stand this  fact — that  buying  and  selling,  freighting  and  unloading 
vessels,  bringing  home 'foreign  products  to  exchange  with  our  own 
growth  or  manufacture,  are  not  of  national  benefit,  merely  as 
conducing  to  the  enrichment  of  merchants,  but  as  supplying 
the  necessities,  or  increasing  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  mass  of 
tjie  people.  Still,  however,  they  had  glimpses  of  it,  and  when 
^France  prohibited  all  trade  with  !^ngland,  in  1649,  the  parliament 
retaliated,  by  a  like  prohibition  upon  the  import  of  French  goods, 
except  linen,  because  of  its  general  and  necessary  use.  Modem 
statesmen  have  been  wiser,  in  this  respect,  and  the  principles  of 
tiie  Navigation  Act,  like  many  other  political  superstitions,  have 
been  abolished.* 

12.  Blake'd  First  Actions  with  Van  Tromp.  While  the 
negotiations  between  England  and  the  Provinces  regarding  this 
celebrated  measure  were  still  going  on,  the  fleets  of  Blake  and  the 
Butch  admiral.  Van  Tromp,  came  to  a  conflict  on  the  19th  <^ 
May,  1652.  The  Dutchman  had  come  into  the  Downs  with  » 
fleet  of  forty-two  sail,  ostensibly  to  receive  some  anchors  and 
cables  lost  on  the  coast,  but  instructed  to  resist  the  newly-claimed 
i^t  of  search,  and  to  salute  i^e  English  fla^  or  not,  just  as  he 
jMion  off  thoimht  proper.  Blake,  with  twenty-three  ships,  met  him 
^^•*'  off  Dover,  and  summoned  him  to  lower  his  flag.  Van 
Tromp  paid  no  regard,  but  turning  suddenly  round,  sent  a  broad^ 
into  Blake's  flag-'ship.     An  action  immediately  took  place 
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which  lasted  four  hours,  and  ended  in  the  flight  of  the  Dutch,  who 
lost  two  ships.     The  battle  led  to  a  series  of  angry  altercations 
between  the  two  nations,   the  end  of  which  was  that  war  was 
declared  against  the  States  (July  8th).     The  Dutch  appear  to  have 
been  anxious  for  peace ;  the  Engb'sh  council  was  disposed  for  war. 
Still,  the  Dutch  did  not  fear  the  result  of  war ;   the  sea  was  their 
native   element,   and  their  maritime   superiority  had  long  been 
acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe.     Their  ships  Reiatire 
were  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  English ;    their  "eSl^,^^bel5 
commanders   were   more   experienced;    their  men   were  "«e'e"t»- 
better  disciplined.      They  had  a  more  practised  body  of  tacticians^ 
who  had  been  educated  for  a  special  purpose  connected  with  the 
rich  commerce  of  their  Indian  and  American  settlements.      On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  in  the  English  fleet  a  devoted  zeal, 
which  feared  no  encounter,  however  unequal,  and  was  indifferent 
to  the  grounds  of  a  quarrel,  in  the  determination  to  uphold  the 
national  honour.*       The   genius   of  Blake    soon    gave    decided 
superiority  to  the  English  flag.    The  rule  of  naval  warfare,  hitherto, 
had  been  to  keep  a  ship  and  men  out  of  danger ;    he  despised  this, 
and  declined  following  in  the  old  track  altogether.     He  was  the 
first  man  who  taught  sailors  to  contemn  castles  on  shore,  which 
had  always  been  thought  very  formidable,  but  which  he  Tactics  of 
soon  showed  made  a  noise  only,  and  did  little  hurt.     He  ^^''® 
inftised  courage  into  his  men   by  making  them  see  by  experience 
what  mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  resolved;  he  taught 
them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  in  water,  and  thus  led  them  to  the 
performance  of  those  bold  and  resolute  achievements  which  are 
still,  and  ever  will  be,  the  admiration  of  English  seamen. f     The 
great  admiral's  first  business,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  was  to 
assert  the  bounds  of  the  English  fisheries.      Sir  George  Ayscough, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  reduction  of  Barbadoes,  remained 
at  home  to  scour  the  Channel.     Blake  set  off*  with  105  ships, 
carrying  4,000  guns ;  in  the  seas  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
he  dispersed   600  herring  busses,  and  captured  or  sunk  ?€«<•' the 
twelve  ships  of  war,  which  were  protecting  the  fishermen's  fls^ermen 
operations.     In  the  meantime.   Van  Tromp  sailed  from 
the  Texel,  with  79  men-of-war  and   10  fire   ships,   to   engage 
Ayscough's  squadron ;    but  a  calm  came  on,  and  he  was  unable 
to  engage.     He  then  sailed  northwards,  and  met  Blake  between 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetland  Isles ;    a  storm  dispersed  his  fleet ; 
he  lost  five  ships,  and,  returning  to  Holland,  was  censured  by  his 
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fovemment,  and  resigned  his  command.  De  Buyter,  a  seaman  at 
old,  and  almost  as  illustrious,  succeeded  him,  and  drove  Ayseough 
into  Plymouth.  He  was  then  joined  by  De  Witt,  and  their  united 
fleets,  consisting  of  64  sail,  encountered  Blake  in  the  Downf 
(September  28th),  were  worsted,  and  driven  back  as  &r  as  the 
Goree,  on  their  own  coasts. 

The  English  admiral  now  laid  up  his  ships  for  the  wintcTf 
in  different  ports,  and  rode  in  the  Downs  with  only  37  sail* 
BUke  ror.  when  he  was  surprised  by  Van  Tromp,  with  73  ships,  aod 
SJfcited*2f  driven  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Leigh  (November  29th). 
VanTromp.  rj^^^Q  Dutchman,  proud  of  his  easily-purchased  triumph, 
insulted  the  English  coasts,  and  sailed  to  and  fro  between  tht 
North  Foreland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  broom  at  his  maai- 
head,  to  intimate  that  he  would  sweep  the  proud  islanders  froa 
the  seas.  The  States  General  followed  him  up  by  declaring  tht 
whole  of  England  under  a  blockade.  But  all  this  bombast  soon 
met  with  a  disgraceful  discomfiture.  Vane  rigorously  laboured  ta 
equip  a  powerful  fleet  for  his  favourite  admiral,  and  in  Eebruaryi 
1653,  Blake  again  put  to  sea  with  80  sail,  having  Penn,  Lawson, 
Honk,  and  Dean  under  his  command.  Van  Tromp  had  gone  to 
the  Isle  of  Ehee,  to  take  the  homeward-bound  fleet  of  800 
merchantmen  under  his  charge.  Blake  stationed  his  ships  right 
across  the  Channel,  between  Portland  Bill  and  Cape  La  Hoguay 
to  intercept  his  return.  On  the  18th  of  February,  Van  Tromp 
came  up ;  an  action  immediately  commenced,  and  lasted  all  day, 
Blake  without  any  decided  success.  The  Dutch  lost  six  vesaehiy 
C^SnlitSr  *^6  English  one.  Next  day,  the  enemy  were  seen  opposite 
▼fctory.  "Weymouth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  covering 
the  merchantmen ;  the  battle  was  as  obstinate  as  on  the  preyioua 
day ;  it  continued  at  intervals  during  the  night ;  it  was  renewed 
with  greater  vigour  in  the  morning,  near  Boulogne,  till  Van 
Tromp,  availing  himself  of  the  shallowness  of  the  coast,  pursued 
his  course  homeward,  unmolested  by  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
The  victory  was  not  altogether  decisive,  although  the  English 
captured  11  men-of-war  and  30  merchantmen;  but  the  Dutch 
never  again  set  up  the  broom  at  their  mast-head,  "f" 

*  Lingard,  X,  878«887 ;  Knight'i  Fop.  Hiit.,  lY.,  ifiS-lffi. 
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m.    THE  FALL  OF  THE  EUMP  PABLIAMENT, 

13,  Unpopularity  of  the  Rump  Parliament.  While  the  Common^ 
i^ealth  was  thus  triumphant  over  its  enemies  abroad,  after  it  had 
put  down  all  opposition  at  home,  a  domestic  revolution  wai 
preparing  to  overthrow  its  apparently  invincible  power,  A  mortal 
weakness  lay  at  the  very  root  of  all  its  strength.  The  government 
was,  avowedly,  a  provisional  government,  resting  on  no  direct 
Authority  from  the  people,  and  the  continuance  of  the  great 
republican  leaders  in  office  seemed  to  be  a  confession  on  theiir 
part,  that  the  people  were  against  them.  To  support  the  army, 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  disband,  they  had  recourse  to  heavy 
tazes,  to  large  grants  from  the  excise,  and  to  extensive  n, 
sales  of  the  church  and  crown  lands ;  and  the  monthly  e««*ion»- 
assessment  on  the  counties  for  the  support  of  the  troops  had  risen 
from  ^90,000  to  £160,000.     The  Dutch  war  also   drove  the 

fovernment  to  still  more  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures,  an<J 
)elinquents  were  strictly  hunted  out,  heavily  fined,  and  in  many 
cases  deprived  of  all  their  property.  Besides  these,  the  promised 
reformation  of  the  laws  was  still  unaccomplished;  with  the 
exception  that  all  law  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  transacted 
in  the  English  tongue.  The  long  duration  of  the  parliament  wafli 
smother  crying  evil,  which  at  last  found  a  remedy  in  the  ^nd  reioet. 
passing  of  an  act  (September,  1651),  which  fixed  the  date  JJSJJ* 
ibr  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament,  and  the  ^'"^• 
iissembling  of  a  new  one.  But  as  this  date  was  three  years  hence, 
viz.,  November  3rd,  1654,  the  parliament  only  aggravated  the  evil, 
4ind  ofiended  its  own  adherents,  most  of  whom  deemed  annual,  or, 
At  least,  triennial  parliaments,  essential  to  liberty.  Thus  the 
Commonwealth  forfeited  the  good  will  of  the  only  party  on  whom 
it  could  have  relied.* 

14.  Cromwell's  Intrigues  to  gain  supreme  Power.  All  these 
discontents,  more  than  any  deep  laid  policy,  advanced  Cromwell 
still  nearer  to  that  sovereignty  which  was  now  within  his  reach^ 
When  he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  after  the  battle  of  oromwdi^ 
Worcester,  that  the  victory  was  "  a  crowning  mercy,"  it  rrSadS^ 
was  to  him  "  a  crowning  mercy "  indeed.  His  advance  SlJS  *ol 
from  the  battle-field  to  London  was  a  continuous  triumph.  woroe«ttr. 

*  Hallani,  L.  657-659 ;  Carlyle,  II«  807,8 1«,  817;   Llngard,  X.,844.84»;   Forster*8 
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The  parliament  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  express  its  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  splendid  services ;  parliamentarj  commissioners, 
composed  of  some  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  state,  met  him  at 
Aylesbury ;  the  speaker  and  the  lord  president,  the  parliament, 
and  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  met  him  at  Acton, 
and  presented  an  address  of  congratulation ;  he  entered  the 
capital  in  a  state  carriage,  and  was  conducted,  with  grand 
ceremony,  to  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  where  apartments  had 
been  fitted  up  for  him  and  his  family  at  the  public  expense.  The 
3rd  of  September  was  declared  a  public  holiday  for  ever ;  a  day  of 
general  thanksgiving  was  appointed ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  former 
grant  of  lands  he  had  received,  to  the  amount  of  £2,500  per 
annum,  other  lands,  of  the  value  of  £4,000,  were  settled  upon 
him  in  proof  of  the  national  gratitude.  When  Cromwell  thu8 
saw  the  high  position  to  which  he  had  attained,  and  when  his 
importance  was  daily  forced  upon  him  by  the  praise  of  his 
dependents,  the  foreign  envoys  who  paid  court  to  him,  the 
loyalists  who  craved  his  protection,  and  the  adulatory  addresses 
which  he  received  from  all  partiS  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  he  indulged  the  aspirations  of  ambition,  and  felt 

a  desire  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  Power  fell 
wM^bie  to  into  his  hands,  because  he  alone  was  able  to  wield  it ; 

every  event  taught  him  his  own  undeniable  superiority 
over  his  contemporaries,  in  martial  renown,  in  civil  prudence,  in 
decision  of  character,  and  in  public  esteem.*  He  assumed  the 
position  of  the  leading  reformer  of  the  tyrannies  and  negligences 
of  "  the  statesmen,"  as  the  soldiers  called  the  lawyers  and  civil 
officers ;  and  the  council  of  officers  resumed  its  sittings  at  White- 
hall, and  very  soon  presented  a  petition  to  the  parliament, 
requesting  the  reform  of  the  law,  a  gospel  ministry,  and  a  new 
parliament. 

About  the  end  of  1651,  Whitelocke,  St.  John,  Widdrington, 
conftrence  -Lcnthall,  Harrisou,  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and  Whalley, 
Cromwell's  ™®^  Cromwell,  at  his  own  request,  to  consider  the  settle- 
'••*<*«"°*-  ment  of  the  nation.  The  four  former  were  in  favour  of 
monarchy,  Whitelocke  inclining  to  Charles,  Widdrington  and 
others  to  the  youilg  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  Desborough  and  Whalley 
were  against  a  single  person's  government ;  and  Fleetwood  was 
uncertain.  The  object  of  Cromwell,  in  this  conference,  was  to  sift 
the  minds  of  these  men ;  and  he  broke  it  up  by  remarking,  that,  if 
it  might  be  done  with  safety  and  preservation  of  their  rights  a& 
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Englishmen  and  Christians,  a  settlement,  with  somewhat  of 
monarchical  power  in  it,  would  be  very  effectual.*  The  result  of 
this  meeting  disappointed  Cromwell's  expectations ;  and  he  soon 
afterwards  released  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  from  the  Tower,  and 
sent  him  to  join  his  family  beyond  sea. 

The  "  statesmen  "  had  now  become  thoroughly  aware  of  the  lord 
general's  designs ;  and  they,  therefore,  proposed  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  army,  and  a  proportionate  remission  of  the  taxes 
raised  for  its  support.  The  motion  was  too  reasonable  to  be 
resisted  with  safety,  and  both  proposals  were  carried  accordingly, 
the  army  and  the  taxes  being  reduced  one-fourth.  Six  Thtnrmy 
months  afterwards  (June,  1652),  a  further  decrease  was  '***"c«d- 
proposed,  on  which  the  council  of  war  took  the  alarm,  and  the 
army  sent  up  a  petition,  which,  in  addition  to  former  demands, 
required  the  removal  of  scandalous  and  incompetent  persons  from 
office,  the  abolition  of  the  abuses  in  the  excise  and  the  treasury, 
and  other  matters.  Whitelocke  remonstrated  with  Cromwell  on 
the  danger  of  permitting  armed  bodies  thus  to  assemble  and 
petition,  but  Cromwell  rather  approved  of  the  proceeding,  and,  in 
truth,  instigated  it. 

In  the  following  November,  he  requested  a  private  and  confi- 
dential interview  with  this  lawyer,  in  which  he  complained  both  of 
the  officers  and  the  army :   the  first,  because  they  were 
factious  murmurers;   the  second,  because  they  engrossed  ^*««" 
all  offices  to  themselves,  were  divided  into  parties,  delayed  and 
business,  were  guilty  oi  gross  injustice  and  partiality,  and 
designed  to  perpetuate  their  own  authority.   Whitelocke,  confessing 
part  of  this,  urged  the  legal  impossibility  of  controlling  the  supreme 
power,  on  which  the  lord  general  abruptly  exclaimed,  "  What  if  a 
man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  King?*'    The  other  replied, 
that  this  title  would  confer  no  additional  benefit  on  his  excellency, 
because  he  already  enjoyed  an  ascendancy  almost  as  great  as  if  he 
had  the  royal  authority;    and  that  his  assumption  of  this  title 
would  change  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  the  parties, 
and  convert  a  national  into  a  personal  quarrel.     CromweU  at  last 
<5onjured  the  lawyer  to  speak  his  thoughts  fully;  and  Whitelocke 
advised  him  to  restore  the  King  on  such  conditions   as  would 
secure  to  the  nation  its  rights,   and  to  himself  the  first  place 
beneath  the  crown.     The  lord  general  coldly  observed,  that  such  a 
grave  matter  required  mature  consideration,  and  left  him.f 

*  WhiMooke's  Memoirs ;  Oarlyle,  II.,  su-sis. 
t  lingarcU  X.,  890-891. 
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IS.  Cromwell  expels  the  Romp  Parliament.  Cromwell  now 
declared  open  war  upon  the  parliament.      He  harangued   his 

ofhcers  on  the  infirmities  and  self-seeking  of  its  leading 
SRlKt*'  members.     His  own  object,  he  declared,  was  equality, 

and  a  pure  commonwealth,  without  a  king  or  permanent- 
thief  magistrate  of  any  kind.  He  had  sought  the  Lord,  and 
divine  symbols  of  grace  had  been  manifested  to  him!     Their 

Sesent  governors  were  lazy,  baleful,  unclean  men,  ungrateful  ta 
e  army,  which  had  perilled  all  for  them, — insensible  to  their 
God,  who  had  Himself  declared  for  England  I  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  near,  if  the  saints  would  only  strike  for  it  I  Several 
meetings,  both  of  officers  and  members,  were  also  held  at  the  lord 
general's  lodgings  in  Whitehall.  St.  John  and  a  few  others 
assented  to  his  purpose  of  dissolving  the  parliament  by  force,  if  it 
was  necessary,  and  vesting  supreme  authority  in  a  council  of  forty 
persons,  with  himself  at  their  head.  Whitelocke,  Widdrington^ 
and  the  rest  opposed  him. 

In  the  meantime,  the  house  had  come  to  a  determination 
(February,  16.53),  that  it  should  dissolve  on  the  3rd  of 
4n^rmii.fs  November  following,  a  year  earlier  than  the  date  it  had 
Sterauovei  formerly  fixed  upon  ;  that  the  future  number  of  repre- 
***"""*  sentatives  should  be  400,  to  be  elected  by  freeholders  in 
counties,  and  owners  or  tenants  in  boroughs;  but  that  th» 
members  then  sitting  shouM  remain  in  their  seats.  Cromwell  and 
the  offictcrs  strenuously  opposed  this  last  proposition,  and  on  the 
19th  of  April  he  held  a  great  conference  of  members  and  officers 
Itt  Whitehall ;  the  bill  was  long  and  warmly  debated,  and  it  was 
midnight  before  the  assembly  separated,  with  an  understandings 
however,  that  the  subject  should  oe  resumed  next  morning. 

Soon  after  the  conference  had  recommenced,  Cromwell  received 
a  notice  that  the  house  intended  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the 
army.  This  was  a  mistake.  Vane,  Martin,  Sidney,  and  the 
republican  party,  were  urging  the  house  to  pass  the  bill  imme- 
'diately,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  oflicers,  that  it  might 
obtain  the  force  of  law  before  their  adversaries  could  have  time  to 
appeal  to  the  sword.  Colonel  Ingoldsby  immediately  hastened  to 
(Jromwell,  and  informed  him  of  the  exact  purpose  of  the  house. 
Cromwell  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Cromwell's  resolution 
ClSlXu*  was  instantly  formed,  and,  ordering  a  company  of 
Boidieru.  musketeers  to  accx)mpany  him  to  the  house,  he  went  forth^ 
followed  by  Lambert  and  others.  He  entered  the  house  alone^ 
'*  clad  in  plain  black  clothes,  with  grey  worsted  stockings,"  as  was 
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lis  custom  when  he  was  not  in  uniform.    Vane  was  speaking 

Gissionately  on  the  urgency  of  the  bill ;  Cromwell  did  not  interrupt 
m,  he  only  turned  to  St.  John,  and  told  him,  "that  he  was  come 
to  do  that  which  grieved  him  to  the  very  soul,  and  that  he  had 
^mestly  with  tears  prayed  to  Q-od  against  it ;  that  he  had  rather 
bo  torn  in  pieces  than  do  it ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  laid  upon 
him,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  nation."  St.  John 
said  that  he  did  not  understand  him ;  Cromwell  said  no  more,  but 
•at  listening.  Vane  was  finishing  his  speech,  with  strong  appeals 
to  the  house  to  adopt  the  bill  without  any  formalities.  This 
roused  the  lord  general,  and  he  beckoned  to  Harrison,  and  said, 
**Now  is  the  time ;  I  must  do  it ! "  "  Sir,"  said  Harrison,  "  the 
work  is  very  great  and  dangerous  ;  I  desire  you  seriously  to 
consider  before  you  engage  in  it."  "  You  say  well,"  he  replied, 
and  thereupon  sat  still  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Lenthall,  the 
•peaker,  then  rose  to  put  the  question,  when  Cromwell  also  rose, 
repeated  his  former  words  to  Harrison,  put  off  his  hat,  and 
addressed  the  house.  At  first  his  language  was  decorous, 
and  even  laudatory ;  gradually  he  be<*ame  more  warm  in  fh? 
and  animated  ;  at  last  he  assumed  all  the  vehemence  of 
passion,  and  indulged  in  personal  vituperation.  He  charged  the 
members  with  self-seeking  and  profaneness;  with  the  frequent 
denial  of  justice,  and  frequent  acts  of  oppression  ;  with  idolizing 
the  lawyers,  the  constant  advocates  of  tyranny  ;  with  neglecting 
the  men  who  had  bled  for  them  in  the  field,  that  they  might  gain 
the  Presbyterians,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  cause,  and  with 
doing  all  this  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  own  power,  and  to 
replenish  their  own  purses.  But  their  time  was  come ;  the  Lord 
had  disowned  them ;  he  had  chosen  more  worthy  instruments  to 
perform  his  work.  Sir  Peter  Went  worth  here  stood  up  to  answer 
nim,  and  declared  that  he  never  before  heard  such  unparliamentary 
language,  which  was  all  the  more  offensive  because  it  was 
addressed  to  them  by  their  own  servant,  whom  they  had,  by  their 
bounty,  made  what  he  was.  At  these  words  Cromwell  put  on  his 
hat,  sprang  from  his  seat  into  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  exclaimed, 
•*  Come,  come,  sir,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating.  Call  them 
in!"  he  added  briefly  to  Harrison,  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  grim  musketeers  entered,  with  bullets  in  their  the 
inaphances.  The  lord  general,  all  in  a  blaze  now,  walked 
Up  and  down  the  floor,  stamping  with  his  foot.  *'  You  are  no 
parliament,"  he  cried ;  "  I  say,  you  are  no  parliament !  Get  you 
gone !     Give  place  to  honester  men."     "  This,"  said  Sir  Harry 
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Vane,  "  is  not  honest.  It  is  against  morality  and  common  honesty ."^ 
Cromwell  replied,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O,  Sir  Harry  Vane !  Sir 
Harry  Vane  !  you  might  have  prevented  this ;  but  you  are  a  j  uggler, 
and  have  not  so  much  as  common  honesty.  The  Lord  deliver  me 
from  Sir  Harry  Vane ! "  And  then,  as  the  members  passed  out, 
he  flung  accusations  against  each.  "  Some  of  you  are  drunkards," 
and  his  eyes  glared  on  Mr.  Chailoner,  a  man  addicted  to  the  bottle. 
"  Some  of  you  are  whoremasters ;  living  in  open  contempt  of 
God's  commandments ;  following  your  own  greedy  appetites,  and 
the  devil's  commandments;"  and  he  glared  again  on  Martin  and 
Wentworth,  lewd  livers  both.  "Corrupt,  unjust  persons,"  and 
here  he  glanced  at  Whitelocke.  And  so  to  all,  as  they  still  eat  in 
astonishment  and  fear,  or  passed  by  him  out  of  the  house;  they 
were  all  "  scandalous  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel — how  could 
they  be  a  parliament  for  Gods  people? "  He  again  repeated  what 
he  had  said  in  the  beginning  to  St.  John,  how  that  he  had  prayed 
the  Lord  not  to  put  this  work  upon  him ;  of  which  Alclerman 
Allen  took  advantage  to  say  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  undo  what 
he  had  done.  But  Cromwell  instantly  charged  him  with  peculation, 
and  gave  him  into  custody.  When  all  were  gone,  he  went  up  to 
the  speaker's  table,  and  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  mace.  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  this  bauble?"  he  said.  "Here,  take  it  away.** 
He  then  took  the  act  of  dissolution  from  the  clerk ;  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  locked,  and,  accompanied  by  the  military,  returned  to 
Whitehall  * 

16.  ''The  Little  Parliament."  The  expulsion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  awakened  no  feelings  of  regret  in  the  nation.  "  We 
do  not  even  hear  a  dog  bark  at  their  going,"  said  Cromwell,  in  his 
coarse  delight  at  their  fall.  On  the  contrary,  congratulatory 
addresses  were  sent  to  him  from  the  armies  in  all  the  three 
countries,  from  the  fleet,  from  many  of  the  counties  and  corpora- 
tions, and,  especially,  from  the  various  congregations  of  saints 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  lost  not  a  moment,  indeed,  in 
attempting  to  gain  public  approval  of  his  conduct.  He  and  the 
council  of  officers  published  a  Vindication  of  their  proceedings, 
and  then  called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  men,  both  soldiers  and 
civilians,  where  it  was  decided  that  a  new  parliament  should  be 

summoned,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  a  council  of  state, 
eoJJcUof    consisting  of  thirteen  members,  "as  symbolical  of  Christ 

and  his  twelve  apostles,"  should  be  appointed  to  conduct 
the  government.      Cromwell  was   made  president   of  this   new 

*  Lingard,  X.,  804-895 ;  Guisot'i  Cromwell,  sio-sis. 
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<50uncil,  and,  in  that  capacity,  he  issued  summonses  (June  6th) 
for  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament — a  parliament,  ^na  new^ 
however,  which  was  to  be  altogether  original  in  its  p^f'^^me^t 
constitution,  and  not  to  be  a  purely  representative  assembly. 
The  congregational  churches  throughout  the  country  sent  up 
returns,  containing  the  names  of  the  persons,  "  faithful,  fearing 
God,  and  hating  covetousness,"  who  were  deemed  qualified  for 
the  trust,  and  out  of  these  the  council,  in  the  presence  of  Cromwell, 
selected  122  representatives  for  England,  and  17  for  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  each  of  whom  a  writ  of  summons  was 
sent. 

Hume  speaks  of  these  mep  as  being,  for  the  most  part,  "  low 
mechanics,  Fifth-monarchy  men.  Anabaptists,  Antino-  ^h* 
mians,  Independents — the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics."*  nouuw" 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  Some  persons  of  inferior  n»echaniog. 
rank  were  certainly  among  them,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  men  of  good  family  and  of  military  distinction,  and  many  of 
them,  says  Whitelocke,  were  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  knowledge  ;f 
and,  observes  one  of  their  own  number,  "if  all  had  not  bulky 
estates,  yet  they  had  free  estates,  and  were  not  of  broken  fortunes, 
or  such  as  owed  great  sums  of  money,  and  stood  in  need  of 
privilege  and  protection  as  formerly."! 

On  the  4th  of  July,  these  representatives  met,  to  the  number  of 
120,  at  Whitehall ;  and  the  lord  general  opened  the  proceedings 
in  a  long  speech,  vindicating  his  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament, 
and  congratulating  them  upon  the  high  office  to  which  they  had 
been  called.  The  next  day  they  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
exercises,  a  proceeding  which  Hume  ridicules,  as  incapacitating 
them  for  the  business  for  which  they  had  assembled.  Among  them 
Praige-God  was  a  leather  dealer,  of  Fleet-street,  called  Praise-God 
Barbone.  Barbone,  whose  name,  in  the  estimation  of  Clarendon, 
Hume,  and  other  Eoyalist  writers,  was  another  great  scandal  to 
the  assembly,  but  who  was  none  the  less  a  man  of  piety,  of  under- 
standing, and  weight,  and  even  of  considerable  private  capital.§ 
By  his  side  sat  Admiral  Blake ;  Francis  Eouse,  Provost  of  Eton, 

•  Hist.,  VII.,  228.  t  Hallam,  I.,  66l,  Note. 

t  Lingard,  XI.,  6.  Note ;  see  also  Guizot's  Cromwell,  225. 

§  The  Christian  name  Praise-God.  and  other  Puritan  names  cited  by  Hume,  are 
mentioned  by  him  and  other  writers  of  his  class,  as  proofs  of  fanaticism.  But  thes^ 
names  are  scarcely  more  fanatical  than  Deodatus,  a  name  to  be  found  in  the  r(>cnrds  of 
every  country  in  Europe;  or  than  Tiniotheus,  which,  indeed,  is  the  classic  translation 
of  Praise-God.  The  list  of  the  jury,  given  by  Hume  (VII.,  230).  is,  however,  a  fiction, 
being  a  mere  piece  of  mnuva-Ke  pfaiuanterie  on  the  part  of  his  Boyaiist  authority.  (See 
Godwin's  Commonwealth,  III.,  S24). 
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who  was  chosen  speaker;  Montagu;  Howard;  Ashley  Oooper^ 
and  others,  whose  aristoi'ratic  names  bespeak  them  to  have  been 
not  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  men.* 

The  members  be^an  bj  voting  themselves  a  parliament,  and 
temoving  their  sittings  to  Westminster,  wh«^re  they  received  and 
solemnly  read  an  instrument  signed  by  Cromwell  and  the  council; 
hj  which  they  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  and  bound  them^ 
rhevTo.  selves  to  dissolve  on  the  3d  of  November,  16.54,  three 
MBdiKfi.  months  before  which  date  they  were  to  name  their  suo- 
•essors.  They  then  proceeded  vigorously  to  the  reformation  of 
what  they  deemed  the  most  eHsential  grievances.  They  vot/ed  the 
abolition  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  nominated  a  set  of 
commissioners  to  preside  in  courts  of  justice,  but  would  only 
admit  two  lawyers  among  them,  while  upon  their  committee  for 
the  reform  of  the  law  they  would  not  admit  one.  They  enacted 
that  marriages  should  be  solemnised  by  the  civil  magistrate  alone^ 
abolished  tithes,  and  did  away  with  advowsons,  by  vesting  the 
choice  of  the  minister  in  the  parishioners.  They  also  considered 
the  laws  for  the  amelioration  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief  of  prisoners 
for  debt ;  they  sought  to  promote  education  ;  and  discussed  the 
Union  of  England  and  Hcotlarid,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  colonies  in  Ireland.  But  their  revolutionary 
intentions  gave  great  offence  and  alarm,  especially  to  the  lawyers 
and  the  clergy ;  and  every  Monday  during  the  session  two 
Atjabaptist  preachers  propounded  the  most  extraordinary  doctrines 
in  Blackfriars,  to  numerous  bodies  of  fanatics  and  Fiflh-monarchy 
ttien,  whose  leader.  General  Harrison,  had  proposed  a  resolution 
in  Parliament,  that  "  The  saints  should  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  and  keep  it."  All  this  led  men  of  station  and  [)roperty 
•fomweii  f^  regard  Cromwell  as  the  only  power  able  to  preserve 
tirJiit'rI'er  Order,  and  to  prevent  anarchy :  he  became  the  sole  refuge 
#f  Older.  of  those  who  valued  the  laws,  the  regular  ecelesiastical 
ministry,  and  their  own  estates,  all  of  which  were  in  peril  from 
the  mad  enthusiasts  who  were  in  hopes  to  prevail. t  This,  in  fact, 
was  Cromwell's  policy.  The  last  vote  regarding  the  ministry 
furnished  him  with  a  favourable  opportunity,  and,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  his  friends  mustered  in  cx)nsiderable  numbers  at  an 
early  hour,  and  a  vote  was  carried  that  the  parliameut  should,  by 
a  formal  deed,  resign  its  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  This 
resolution  was   acted   upon   instantly ;   the  speaker,  followed  by 

•  Knight'i  Pop.  Hilt.,  IV.,  I08t  Cftrlyle'i  Cromwell,  II.,  8S4-6. 

t  HAllMn,  L,  M«. 
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about  forty  members,  went  to  "Whiteliall,  atid  there  tendered  ^eiir 
tesignation  ;  io  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  majority  of 
1;he  members  did  the  same  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  December,  ni*nt " 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  Court  J^CJSTto 
of  Chancery,   Westminster   Hall^    "  Lord   Protector    of  brtSTfn. 
England,   Scotland,   and   Ireland."      The   Instrument  of  «t'.Sir5? 
Government,  as  the  deed  was  called,  by  which  his  authority  "*" ' 
was  established,  consisted  of  42  articles,  and  made  him  anything 
but  a  dictator. 

I.  The  sovereignty  was  to  reside  in  parliament,  whose  acts,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  days,  should  become  law,  without  the  consent  of  the  Protector,  unless 
he  could  persuade  the  house  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  objections. 

2  The  Protector  had  thus  no  royal  right  of  placing  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of 
parliament ;  but  he  had  the  p  wer  of  making  temporary  ordinances,  until  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  A  council  of  state  was  to  assist  him  in  the  government. 
His  office  wa?*  to  be  enjoyed  for  life,  but  not  to  be  hereditary. 

3.  Parliament  was  not  to  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved  without  its- 
own  consent,  within  the  first  five  months  after  its  meeting. 

4.  Parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  and  the  number  of  members  to  he  460; 
400  for  England,  and  30  each  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  number  of  county 
members  was  increased,  that  of  borough  members  decreased ;  and  every 
person  possessed  of  real  or  personal  property  worth  ^200  had  a  right  to  vote, 
unless  he  were  a  Malignant,  Delinquent,  or  Roman  Catholic. 

5.  Laws  could  not  be  made,  nor  taxes  imposed,  without  consent  of  parlia> 
ment. 

6.  All  who  professed  faith  in  God,  by  Jesus  Christ,  were  to  be  protected  ia 
the  exer  ise  of  their  religion,  except  prelatists,  papists,  and  those  who  taught 
licentiousness  under  the  pretence  of  religion.* 


Section  II.— THE  PROTECTORATE  OF  OLIVER 

CROMWELL.— 1653-1658. 

17.   Royalist  Conspiracies  against  the  Protector.    The  Pro- 
tector's first  act  was  to  revive  the  fonns  of  monarchy.     He  issued 
new  patents  to  the  judges,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  succession  to 
the  crown ;  he  appointed  the  members  of  his  council,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  state ;  Thurloe  was  named  secretary ;   and  Meadows 
became  Latin  Secretary,  instead  of  Milton,  who,  however,  was  soon 
restored  to  his  office.     The  army  received  due  attention  ;  T^e  pro- 
the  engagement  or  vow  of  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  flip's  ml*. 
was  repealed;  offences  of  treason  were  clearly  defined;  *"*'*•* 
England  and  Scotland  were  incorporated ;  the  proceedings  of  th^ 
Court  of  Chancery  were  simplified ;  commissioners  were  appointed 

*  Liugard,  XI.,  16^19 ;  Fonrtex^s  Lives,  VII.,  SSS^S28i  Oftrl^le,  II.,  S70-372. 
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to  approve  of  public  preachers,  and  to  eject  scandalous,  ignoraot, 
and  indifferent  preachers,  e,g,,  those  who  held  atheistical  or  other 
execrable  opinions ;  who  were  guilty  of  any  profaneness,  immo- 
rality, gambling,  or  tavern-haunting  ;  who  encouraged  Whitsun 
ales,  morris  dances.  Maypoles,  stage  plays,  &c. ;  who  read  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  non-resident,  or  generaUy  negligent 
of  their  duties,  and  scoffed  at  religion.* 

There  were  many,  however,  among  Oliver's  old  friends,  who 
looked  upon  his  government  with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  He 
treated  these  with  both  leniency  and  severity ;  removing  some 
jfrom  their  offices  both  in  the  army  and  the  Church ;  binding 
others  over  for  their  good  behaviour;  and  incarcerating  some  in 
Hig  the  Tower,  among  whom  was  Harrison.     There  were  men 

•DeroiM.  j^  g^ii  classes,  in  short,  who  were  inimical  to  the  new 
government ;  the  great  contest  had  become,  as  Whitelocke  had 
predicted,  purely  personal;  and  intolerant  Episcopalians,  equally 
intolerant  Presbyterians,  frantic  Anabaptists,  Cavaliers,  and 
Eepublicans,  were  all  opposed  to  the  one  man  in  whom  all  the 
ruling  power  was  now  concentrated.  But  that  power  was  more 
vigilant,  more  far-seeing,  more  difficult  to  shake,  than  any  which 
had  yet  existed ;  foreign  governments  recognised  and  dreaded  it, 
for  he  who  wielded  it  was  bent  upon  sustaining  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  upon  consolidating  its  internal  peace.  Master  of  his 
army,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  manage,  surrounded  by  a  few 
deep  but  experienced  counsellors,  furnished  by  his  spies  with  the 
completest  intelligence  of  all  designs  against  him,  he  nad  no  great 
<jause  of  alarm  from  open  resistance.f  Yet  he  was  surrounded 
with  conspirators,  and  the  Boyalists  abroad  openly  preached  the 
doctrine  of  assassination.  The  court  of  Charles  at  Paris  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  April,  1654,  authorising  any  one  to  murder 
Oliver,  and  so  "  do  an  act  acceptable  to  God  and  man,"  and  a  con- 
oeiTMd'i  spiracy  for  this  purpose,  called  Gerrard's  Plot,  was  a(*.tually 
^°^-  discovered,  and  three  out  of  forty  persons  implicated  were 
executed.  The  French  ambassador  was  acquainted  with  this  con- 
flttiracy,  and  Cromwell  sent  him  home,  with  a  message  to  Louis 
XIV.,  full  of  true  magnanimity,  in  which  he  sacrificjed  his  own 
personal  resentment  to  the  national  welfare,  desiring  that  the 
negotiations  then  pending  between  the  two  countries  might  still 
go  on,  without  any  considerations  on  his  part  of  France  giving 
shelter  to  the  conspirators,  or  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  instigating  the 
ambassador.    At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  he  did  not  fear  the 

*Foifter'i  Lives,  YIL,3«4.   f  Hallun,  L,  00s. 
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continental  powers,  he  caused  Don  Pantaleon  de  Sa,  the  cromweii 
brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  an  attache  of  J^iS^Jj 
the  embassy,  to  be  executed  for  tumult  and  murder,  in  ienrjy** 
•pite  of  all  the  diplomatic  privileges  which,  it  was  alleged,  p°^«"- 
shielded  him  from  punishment  by  an  English  tribunal.  * 

18.  Conclusion  of  the  Dutch  War.  The  war  .with  Holland 
atill  continued,  though  ambassadors  were  constantly  passing 
between  London  and  the  Hague,  in  order  to  effect  an  accommo- 
dation. Cromwell  had  removed  Blake,  whose  staunch  repub- 
licanism he  distrusted,  and  had  appointed  Monk  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet.  That  great  admiral  magnanimously  submitted  to  his 
degradation  for  the  sake  of  his  country ;  and  he  no  sooner  heard 
of  Cromwell's  assumption  of  power  than  he  issued  this  memorable 
order  throughout  the  fleet,  that  "  it  was  not  the  business  of  seamen 
to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us." 
The  Dutch  had  thought  to  profit  by  this  change  and  the  domestic 
troubles  of  their  enemy ;  Van  Tromp  had  his  fleet  refitted,  and, 
while  Blake  was  protecting  the  northern  fisheries,  he  suddenly 
attacked  Monk  and  Dean,  who  were  cruising  between  Nieuport 
and  the  North  Foreland  (June  2nd).  The  action  continued  the 
whole  day ;  and  the  English  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
Admiral  Dean,  a  man  who  was  worshipped  by  the  seamen,  again  °™^ 
from  the  midst  of  whom  he  had  sprung,  by  his  bold  and  ftfonkln/ 
excellent  conduct.  During  the  night  Blake  arrived  with 
eighteen  ships,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  next  morning.  Van 
Tromp  fought  with  the  most  determined  courage;  but  Blake's 
arrival  sent  a  panic  through  his  fleet;  his  orders  were  disobeyed; 
several  of  his  captains  fled  from  the  superior  fire  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  seek  shelter  within  the 
Wielings,  and  along  the  shallow  coast  of  Zeeland.  Eleven  of  his 
ships  had  been  captured ;  eight  were  sunk,  and  two  blown  up  ;  he 
had  left  1,300  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  victors;  and  his  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  was  great  in  proportion,  OomweU  received 
the  news  of  the  victory  with  transports  of  joy.  Though  he  could 
claim  no  share  in  the  merit  (for  the  fleet  owed  its  success  to  the 
exertions  of  Vane  and  the  government  which  had  been  over- 
turned), he  was  aware  that  it  would  shed  a  lustre  over  his  own 
administration,  and  the  people  were  publicly  called  upon  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  so  signal  a  jGi,vour. 

The   Dutch,  on  their  part,  found  that  their  enemy  was  too" 

*  Liugard,  XI.,  21-23 ;  Guizot*s  OromweU,  939-245:  Forster's  Lives,  YII.,  342-340; 

Godwiu's  Oommonwealtb,  IT. 
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powerful  for  them,  and,  mortified  as  they  were  at  the  loss  of  their 
naval  supremacy,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  England,  and  anxiously 
solicited  peace.  The  Protector  received  their  proposals  coldly ;  he 
demanded  more  than  they  were  willing  to  concede ;  but,  in  tho 
midst  of  the  negotiations,  another  battle  was  fought,  and  another 
victory  won  by  England.  Van  Tromp  had  no  sooner  repaired  hit 
fleet,  than  he  again  put  to  sea  to  redeem  the  honour  oi  his  flag. 
Monk  was  blockading  the  entrance  of  the  Texel ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  July,  the  two  fleets,  each  comprised  of  about 
100  sail,  met  near  the  Dutch  coast.  Monk  issued  a  memorable 
and  characteristic  order  to  his  captains,  that  *'  no  English  ship 
should  surrender  to  the  enemy,  and  that  they  should  accept  no 
surrender  of  the  vessels  against  which  they  fought.  Their 
business,"  he  said,  *^  was  not  to  take  ships,  but  to  sink  and  destroy 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power."  The  first  evening's  encounter 
was  indecisive,  and  squalls  prevented  a  battle  on  the  succeeding 
day.  But  on  Sunday  (July  31st),  the  battle  raged  fearfully  ;  in 
the  midst  of  it  Van  Tromp  was  shot  in  the  heart,  and  he 


▼aa 


Jromvr*  fell  dead  without  speaking  a  word  ;  the  Dutch  then  began 
'  to  waver ;  in  a  short  time  they  fled,  and  the  pursuit  con- 
tinued till  midnight.  On  the  English  side  few  ships  were  lost,  but 
more  than  1,300  men  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  while  the  Dutch 
lost  more  than  30  ships  and  1,200  prisoners,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

This  signal  defeat  compelled  the  Dutch  to  hasten  the  negotiv 
tions  for  peace.  The  conditions  which  Cromwell  exacted  were 
moderate.  He  did  not  insist  upon  any  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  two  states,  the 
right  of  search,  the  sole  right  to  the  fisheries,  or  the  exclusion  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  from  the  office  of  stadtholder — terms  which 
had  been  demanded  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  but  he  stipulated 
Tb«  patch  ^^^^  neither  state  should  harbour  the  enemies  of  the  other, 
SmS/oI*  and  that  the  flag  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  saluted 
'•*°**  as  the  royal  flag  had  been  heretofore.  Some  minor  details, 
as  compensation  to  the  English  East  India  Company  and  the 
Baltic  traders,  for  their  loss  of  trade,  and  to  the  heirs  of  those  who 
were  massacred  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  were  left  to  arbitration 
(April  5th,  1654).  This  treaty  with  Holland  comprehended 
Denmark,  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  and  the  Swiss  Protestant  Cantons, 
all  which  states  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch  during  the 
war.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Protector  signed  a  secret 
treaty,  by  which  the  i^tates  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  pro- 
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immd  never  to  elect  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  their  stadtholder,  nojr 
to  suffer  him  to  have  the  chief  command  of  the  army  and  navy, 
Cromwell's   object  in  this  was  to  make  the  Prince  incapable  of 
benefitting  Uie  royal  cause,  and  he  obtained  the  agreement  through 
the  influence  of  the  Louvestein,  or  republican  party  in  Holland.^ 
19,    CromweU's  Foreign  Policy,    When  the  republican  govern- 
ment  was  established  in  England,  the  two  chief  powers  of  th^ 
continent,  Prance  and  Spain,  were  in  eager  rivalry  with  each  other* 
were  placed  in  very  different  positions,  and  animated  by  very 
different  sentiments.     Spain,  though  still  retaining  the  prestige  of 
her  former  greatness,  was  rapidly  declining ;  the  empire  of  Gr^ft" 
many  no  longer  belonged  to  her ;  she  had  lost  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  her  dominion  in  Italy  was  limited ;  a  conspiracy  had,  in 
one  day,  robbed  her  of  Portugal ;  only  in  the  New  World  did  her 
possessions  still  continue  to  be  immense.     The  Spanish  ReutiT« 
government  felt  itself  to  be  weak,  and,  therefore,  culti-  FranJS"iS{ 
vated  a  peaceful  policy.    France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  |^*lS)i« 
on  the  contrary,  were  advancing  together,  with  bold  and  ^^^^^^ 
rapid  progress  ;  a  potent  spirit  of  activity  and  ambition  animated 
both  the  counsels  of  the  crown   and  the  various  classes  of  th^ 
citizens ;   a  fondness  for  great   designs  and  striking  enterprise* 
everywhere  prevailed ;  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  prime  minister, 
constantly  observed  the  same  policy  that  Henry  IV.  and  Cardinal 
Bichelieu  had  practised.     Between  these  two  powers  England 
might  have  held  the  position  she  did  when  Henry  VIII.   and 
Wolsey  ruled  her  destinies  ;  but  the  statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth failed  to  hold  the  balance;  and,  although  they  affected 
neutrality,  they  displayed  neither  firmness,  ability,  nor  good  sense, 
in  their  relations  with  the  two  powers.      Cromwell,  however, 
adopted  a  more  prudent  policy.     Knowing  that  the  war  between 
them  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  anxiety  for  his  good  will,  he  waa 
in  no  haste  to  conclude  with  either ;  he  was  fully  aware  that  h» 
l^eld  the  balance  in  his  hands,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power,  at  any 
time,  to  incline  it  in  favour  of  either  of  the  two  crowns ;  he, 
therefore,  acted  accordingly.     To  all  the  flattering  messages  and 
promises  of  the  Spanish  King  (Philip  IV.)  he  returned  no  answer; 
put,  when  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  offered  him  to  sign,  he 
demanded  that  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies  should  be  tiSfS***^ 
free ;  that  Englishmen  in  the  Spanish  dominions  should  be  cromlSl 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion   against  the  ^in^f 
Inquisition ;  and  that  English  merchants  should  have  the   ^ 
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Ere-etnption  of  the  Spanish  wool.  The  ambassador  replied  thafc 
is  master  would  as  soon  lose  his  two  eyes  as  grant  the  first  two 
of  these  demands,  on  which  Cromwel)  declined  any  further  nego- 
tiations at  present.  Those  with  France  led  to  a  more  favourable 
issue ;  for  the  Protector  had  already  decided  that  the  alliance  of 
France  was  preferable  to  that  of  Spain  ;  and,  although  no  treaty 
was  concludea  in  the  first  year  of  the  Protectorate,  and  no  hos- 
tilities were  offered  to  Spain,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
disposition  of  the  Protector  was  to  reject  the  alliance  of  that 
"^•t^o  power  which  was  the  most  devoted  adherent  of  Rome. 
g^ncipies  ^^Q  fixed  principles  guided  his  foreign  policy ;  peace  with 
to?y55*"''  *^6  United  Provinces,  and  an  alliance  of  the  rrotestant 
p<»"«y-  states  ;  both  of  which  were,  iii  his  eyes,  the  vital  conditions 
of  the  safety  and  power  of  his  country  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  safety  and  power  in  his  own  country,  and  in  Europe.* 

20.  The  Protector's  first  parliament.  With  his  foreign  rela- 
tions thus  established  on  a  satisfactory  foundation,  and  civil  order 
restored  at  home,  Cromwell  deemed  himself  in  a  position  to  face, 
without  danger,  the  trial  imposed  upon  him  by  the  seventh  article 
of  the  Instrument  of  Government.  He,  therefore,  issued  writs  for 
the  election  of  a  new  parliament,  to  meet  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1654,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  his  fortunate 
day.  He  opened  his  proceedings  in  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which 
he  explained  all  his  measures,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  past  and  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  parliament,  the  kingdom  was  agitated  bv  the  princi- 
CroinwHi-i  P^^^  of  the  Levellers,  tending  to  reduce  all  to  an  equality  ;  by  the 
•peech  at  the  doctrines  «f  the  Fifth-monarchy  men,  subversive  of  civil  govem- 
^"mmIoo.  "lent ;  by  religious  theorists,  who,  pretending  to  be  the  champions 
of  liierty  of  conscience,  condemned  an  established  ministry  as 
Babylonish  and  Antichristian ;  and  by  swarms  of  Jesuits,  who  had  settled  in 
England  an  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  pervert  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the 
naval  war  with  Holland  absorbed  all  the  pecuniary  resources,  while  a  com- 
mercial war  with  France  and  Portugal  cramped  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
Now,  however,  the  taxes  were  reduced ;  judges  of  talent  and  integrity  sat  upon 
the  bench ;  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  purified,  and  many  descriptions  of 
causes  were  transferred  from  it  to  the  ordinary  courts ;  "a  stop  had  l>een  put 
to  that  heady  way  for  every  man  who  pleasea  to  become  a  preacher;''  the  war 
with  Holland  had* terminated  in  an  advantageous  peace ;  treaties  of  commerce 
and  amity  had  been  concluded  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  ;  a  similar  treaty^ 
which  would  place  the  British  trader  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Inquisition,  had 
been  concluded  with  Portugal,  and  another  was  in  progress  with  the  ambas* 
sador  of  the  French  monarch.  Besides  all  which,  there  had  now  assembled, 
for  the  first  time  these  fourteen  years,  a  free  parliament.    Thus  the  govern* 

*  GufKot's  Cromwell,  sss. 
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■ment  had  brought  them  by  hasty  strides  to  the  Land  of  Promise ;  it  wqs  for 
them  to  enter  in.     He  spoke  not  as  their  lord,  but  as  their  fellow  servant  in  the 
:same  good  work.     And  so  he  desired  them  to  repair  to  their  house,  elect  their 
own  speaker,  and  proceed  freely.* 

But  there  were  among  the  members  many  Eepublicans  and 
Presbyterians,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  the  Protector,  and 
upon  whom  his  words,  marked  by  so  much  good  sense,  had  no 
impression.     His  exhortation  that  they  had  met  for  the  purpose 
of  **  healing  and  settling  "  had  no  influence  upon  them  ;  there  was 
one  sore  which  they  considered  would  admit  of  no  healing — thue 
supremacy  of  one  man  in  the  fltate.     Their  idea  of  a  Common- 
wealth was  that  of  a  permanent  assembly,  like  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  all  the  elementary  principles  of  government  should 
be  perpetually  discussed ;  all  the  relations  of  the  state  to 
foreign  powers  debated  and  re-debated ;  all  the  religious  tem?er  o7 
animosities  of  unnumbered  sects  continually  inflamed  by 
alternations  of  intolerance  and  liberality,  according  to  the  vote  of 
the  hour.f      The  leaders    of    this   opposition    were    Bradshaw, 
Haselrigg,  and  Scott ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  speaker  (Lenthall)  bad 
been  elected,  they  brought  forward  the  question  whether  the  house 
should  approve  of  the  government  being  in  a  single  person,  or  in 
the  parKament.     According  to  the  Instrument  of  Government  and 
the  terms  of  the  writ  for  election,  the  members  had  no  power  to 
consider  this  question,  or  to  alter  the  existing  form  of  government, 
nevertheless  they  continued  to  debate  it  for  three  days,  and,  by  a 
majority  of  146  votes  against  141,  resolved  to  go  into  committee, 
and  deliberate  still  further  upon  this  iiindamental  proposition. 
But  Cromwell  now  interfered,  and  summoned  them  to  attend  him 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where,  laying  aside  that  tone  of  cromweu 
modesty  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  he  frankly  told  the  JfJJJJ; 
members  that  his  calling  was  from  God,  his  testimony  '^ththem. 
from  the  people ;  and  that  no  one  but  God  and  the  people  should 
ever  take  his  office  from  him. 

He  then  reviewed  the  past,  showing  how,  on  every  occasion,  power  had 
thrust  itself  upon  him ;  and  that  God  was  his  witness  above,  his  conscience  a 
witness  within,  and  the  people  witnesses  without,  that  he  did  n  A  bring  himself 
into  his  present  position.  Even  they  themselves  were  his  witness,  for  they 
came  there  in  obedience  to  his  writs,  and  under  the  express  limitation  that 
they  were  to  have  no  power  to  alter  the  government.  He  would,  therefore, 
have  them  know  that  four  things  were  fundamental :  i .  That  the  supreme 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  single  person  and  parliament.  2.  That  the 
parliament  should  be  successive,  and  not  perpetual.  3.  That  neither  Pro- 
'tector  nor  parliament  alone  should  possess  the  uncontrolled  command   o£ 

*  Carlyle,  IIL,  is-s;.   t  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  IV.^  184. 
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the  military  force.  And  4.  That  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  fenced 
round  with  such  barriers  as  might  exclude  both  profaneness  and  persecution. 
The  other  articles  of  the  Instrument  were  less  essential,  and  might  be  altered 
with  circumstances  ;  but  he  would  not  permit  them  to  sit,  and  yet  disown  the 
authority  by  which  they  sat.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  prepared  a  recognition 
for  them  to  sign ;  those  who  refused,  would  be  excluded  from  the  house  ;  the 
rest  would  find  admission,  and  might  exercise  their  legislative  power  without 
his  control,  so  long  as  they  observed  the  new  constitution. 

The  recognition  was  placed  at  the  lobbj  door  of  the  house ;  it 
No  one  to  pledged  the  subscribers  neither  to  propose  nor  consent  to 
XiSvSi  ^^^  alteration  of  the  government,  as  it  was  settled  in  one 
pledge.  person  and  the  parliament.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
three  hundred  signed  it ;  but  the  republican  leaders  refused  to 
give  any  pledge ;  and  the  parliament  was  thereby  reduced  to  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  returned.  Thus  mutilated, 
the  house  resumed  its  duties ;  but  its  first  act  showed  that  all 
opposition  had  not  been  removed,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
pledge  the  members  had  taken  did  not  extend  beyond  the  first 
article  of  the  Instrument,  They  then  went  on  to  discuss  the 
remaining  articles,  with  such  heat  and  prolixity,  that  after  five 
months,  the  limited  term  of  their  session,  the  Protector  having 
been  further  disappointed  by  the  great  majority  of  200  to  GO,  which 
voted  the  protectorate  to  be  elective  and  not  hereditary,  dissolved 
the  parliament,  with  no  small  marks  of  dissatisfiiction  (January 
22nd,  1655). 

It  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  inquirer  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  Cromwell's  dissolution  of  this  parliament 
Cromwell  ^^  ^^^  ^^^7  couTue  Open  to  him.  It  was  natural  enough 
JuimauJi"  ^hat  attempts  should  be  made  to  apply  every  check  to 
SSiSVe  the  arbitrary  authority  in  the  Lord  Protector ;  but  he  had 
pariuraeut.  j^q^  y^^  shown  any  disposition  to  govern  absolutely,  or 
to  rule  with  tyranny ;  his  genius  was  too  well  fitted  for  authority, 
and  he  knew  the  art  of  good  government  too  well,  for  that.  Yet 
they  showed  a  marked  distrust  of  him,  and  a  strong  disposition  to 
nullify  his  influence,  and  this  at  a  time  when  very  large  questions 
were  depending  with  foreign  powers,  and  when  their  legislative 
sanction  to  the  necessary  reforms  which  he  had  proposed,  and 
partly  effected,  was  peremptorily  required.  Instead  of  considc^ring 
these  measures,  they  suspended  them,  that  they  might  dispute 
about  the  institution  of  government,  and  thus  stultify  the  executive 
by  perpetually  discussing  the  grounds  of  its  authority.  Although 
bills  for  the  celebration  of  marriage ;  the  treatment  of  lunatics ; 
the  relief  of  prisoners  for  debt ;    and  the  equalisation  of  the  tuxes. 
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were  introduced,  none  were  adopted ;  they  outraged  the  principles 
of  toleration  which  Cromwell  had  established,  by  appointing  a 
committee  to  consider  what  was  "faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,*' 
and  to  settle  what  were  "  damnable  heresies  " ;  they  even  ordered 
several  heretics  to  be  imprisoned,  one  of  them  being  John  Biddle, 
a  schoolmaster,  and  the  reputed  father  of  the  English  Unitarians. 
They  voted  the  supplies  tardily,  and  with  an  impolitic  economy, 
as  if  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  had  been  conducted  with 
dishonour,  instead  of  a  dignity  before  which  all  nations  bowed. 
It  was  thus  manifest  that  the  parliament  had  blindly  set  itself  to 
obstruct  the  honest  exercise  of  authority ;  but  Cromwell  was 
conscious  of  his  own  strength ;  he  had  faithful  public  servants, 
like  Blake,  whose  devotion  to  their  country  was  not  weakened  by 
the  quarrels  of  factions  ;  and  whatever  difficulties,  he  said,  when 
he  dissolved  the  parliament,  should  beset  him,  he  trusted  to  God, 
who  had  never  yet  failed  him,  to  overcome  them.* 

21.     Republican  and  Royalist  Conspiracies.     In  his  speech 
dissolving  the  parliament,  Cromwell  alluded  to  certain  conspiracies 
which  had  been  generated  by  the  impatience  of  the  two  opposite 
parties.  Republicans  and  Eoyalists.     The  first  embraced  projects 
for  the  surprise  of  the  Protector's  person,  and  for  the  seizure  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  Hull,  Portsmouth,  and  other  fortresses.     But 
spies,  employed  by  Thurloe,  the  secretary,  were  in  every  regiment, 
and  no  movement  occurred  that  was  not  previously  known.     All 
officers  of  doubtful  fidelity  were  at  once  dismissed;  every  The  army 
regiment  was  purged  of  its  questionable  men ;  Colonel  iB"P'irged." 
Wildman    was   surprised    in   the   very   act   of  dictating   to   his 
secretary   a  hostile    and  inflammatory  declaration    against  the 
government ;  and  Lord  Grey,  of  Groby,  Colonels  Alured,  Overton, 
and  others,  were  arrested,  of  whom  some  remained  long  in  confine- 
ment, while  others  were  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  their  giving 
security  for  their  good  behaviour  (February,  1655).     The  Royalist 
plot,  though  more  extensive,  proved  equally  harmless  in  ^he 
the  result.     It  was  headed  by  Wilmot,  just  then  created  SXfgpifLie* 
Earl  of  Rochester,  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff^,  and  others.     The  witmotand 
first  was  to  raise  the  northern  Royalists,  the  second  the  wagstaff. 
western  ;   and  it  was  arranged  that  Charles  should  proceed  from 
Cologne,   where  he  was  then  residing,   to  Middleburg,  there  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  cross  over  to  England.     Clarendon 
insinuates   that  the  existence  of  all  these  designs,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Cromwell,  was  a  proof  of  the  general  aversion  in 

*  Guizot,  270-384 ;   Euight's  Fop.  Hist.,  lY.,  188-189. 
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which  he  was  held.  But  Cromwell  knew  all  about  them,  and  it 
was  his  policy,  as  it  is  of  all  sagacious  rulers,  not  to  be  too  prompt 
with  measures  of  repression — not  to  alarm  and  irritate  the  peaceful 
portion  of  the  community  by  fears  and  suspicions,  which  rather 
tend  to  encourage  insurrection  than  to  allay  it.*  lie  allowed  the 
conspirators  to  indulge  in  their  own  rashness  ;  and  the  event  goon 
showed  how  justly  he  had  measured  his  own  strength,  and  that  of 
the  Cavaliers,  who,  says  Clarendon,  were  sure  of  success.  For  a 
few  hours,  Wagstaff  held  Salisbury,  and  arrested  the  sheriff  and 
judges,  who  were  then  holding  the  assizes  (March  11th);  but  no 
one  joined  him ;  as  he  marched  through  Devonshire,  his  hopes 
grew  fainter  every  hour,  and,  at  Southmolton,  a  single  troop  of 
Cromwell's  horse,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
dispersed  his  followers,  almost  without  a  blow,  lie  escaped  to 
France;  but  three  of  his  captains  were  taken  and  executed,  and 
about  fifty  of  his  men  sent  to  the  "West  Indies.  As  for  Eochester, 
he  never  succeeded  in  raising  anything  like  an  army,  and  slunk 
back  to  the  continent,  f 

22.  The  Major-Generals.  If  these  insurrections  bad  been 
Cromwell's  only  troubles,  his  task  would  have  been  an  easy  one. 
But  he  had  to  face  two  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  can  beset 
any  government — an  inadequate  public  revenue,  and  an  army  on 
which  he  could  not  firmly  rely.  In  order  to  meet  these  difficulties, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  peace,  an  (I 
repressing  Eoyalist  plots,  he  resolved  to  establish  in  every 
decimmtioB  countv  a  local  militia,  composed  of  men  whom  he  deter- 
*"*  mined  to  select  himself,  and  to  pay  well.    To  effect  the 

latter,  he  proposed  to  levy  a  property  tax  of  one-tenth  upon  all 
EoyaUsts  who  had  any  estates  left ;  and  for  the  complete  organisa- 
tion of  the  militia,  and  the  collection  of  the  tax,  he  divided  the 
country  into  twelve  dlBtricts,  each  under  the  authority  of  a 
major-general.  Each  major-general  was  a  sort  of  military 
magistrate,  who  had  authority  to  raise  the  militia  in  his  district ; 
to  levy  all  public  taxes  ;  to  suppress  tumults  and  insurrections  ; 
to  disarm  aU  Papists  and  Cavaliers ;  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
ministers  and  schoolmasters ;  and  to  arrest,  imprison,  and  bind 
over  all  dangerous  and  suspected  persons.  Cromwell  institute  d 
this  despotic  measure  by  a  partial  and  almost  imperceptible 
experiment.  His  brother-in-law,  Desborough,  was  the?  first  one* 
appointed,  in  the  south-west,  soon  after  the  western  insurrection  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,   Fleetwood,  who  had  just 

*  Knight,  lY.,  190.         t  lingftrd,  XL,  50-9 ;  Carlyle,  III.,  «r-ioo. 
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ii3tiimed  from  his  government  of  Ireland,  Lambert,  Whalley, 
Skippon,  Goffe,  and  others,  were  appointed  in  the  rest  of  the 
kingaom.  Some  of  these  major-generals,  doubtless,  displayed 
great  rapacity  and  oppression  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
men  carefully  chosen  for  their  moderation  and  wisdom,  and  the 
country  generally  submitted  quietly  to  their  rule.*  The  measure 
was  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary ;  but  then  it  was  very  necessary 
for  the  time,  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  Among  those  who 
suffered  under  it  may  be  mentioned  Cleveland,  the  poet,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Chepstow  Castle. 

While  Cromwell  was  thus  repressing,  with  a  stern  hand,  both 
Royalists  and  Republicans,  his  government  was  more  than  usually 
harsh  towards  the  Catholics  and  the  episcopal  clergy.  The  former 
were  generally  mixed  up  with  the  plots  against  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  harshness  towards  them  was  the  practical  continuance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  penal  laws.  The  latter  were  persecuted  oromweu 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  spite  of  the  SrSSSSJ* 
Protector's  own  ardent  desire  for  toleration ;  one  of  the  *<>^»«o»« 
most  odious  measures  against  them  being  an  ordinance  which 
prohibited  them  to  act  as  tutors  in  private  families.  Archbishop 
Usher,  for  whom  Cromwell  entertained  deep  respect,  remonstrated 
against  this  ordinance,  and  it  was  not  enforced.  Prejudices,  in 
faxst,  were  too  strong  to  allow  the  Protector  to  act  upon  his  own 
principles  of  religious  toleration ;  but  he  was  determined,  at  all 
riskSj  to  keep  the  animosities  of  the  various  sects  under  the  control 
of  equal  justice,  and  when  he  opened  parhament,  in  1666,  he 
distinctly  declared  this.f 

23.  Blake's  Exploits  in  the  Mediterranean.  Penn's  Capture 
of  Jai&Gtica.  During  these  domestic  occurrences,  two  armaments 
had  been  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth,  to  the  great  dread  of  France 
and  Spain.  Both  now  sailed,  bne  under  Blake,  the  other  under 
Penn  and  Venables  (1654).  The  former  made  for  Gibraltar,  and 
thence  proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean,  capturing  French  vessels, 
under  pretetfce  of  reprisals,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  the  fleet  under 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  appeared  before  Leghorn,  and  demanded 
and  obtained,  from  the  Grand  Duke,  redress  for  the  owners  of 
three  merchant  vessels,  which  Rupert  had  captured  and  sold  in 
the  Tuscan  ports.  He  then  compelled  the  Deys  of  Algiers  and 
Tripoli  to  release  their  Christian  captives ;  and  when  the  5,,^^, 
former  refused,  and  pointed  to  his  fortresses,  Blake,  Kourof 
nothing  daunted,   burst  into  the  harbour,   battered  the  ^'^*■• 

*  Carlyle,  III.,  lOl ;  Hallam's  opinion  (I.,690-07i),  does  not  coincide  with.  t\^&tk\^sst^ 
expressed.  t  See  Carlyle,  III.,  }8i-i82. 
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fortresses  to  pieces,  and  burnt  the  piratical  fleet  in  its  moorings. 
These  exploits  spread  the  terror  of  the  English  navy  throughout 
the  south  of  Europe;  and  the  Protector's  favour  and  alliance  were 
sought  by  the  chief  princes  and  states.  The  great  object,  however, 
of  Blake's  expedition,  namely,  the  capture  of  the  Hpanish  Plate 
fleet  failed,  for  the  Spaniards  discoverea  his  purpose,  and  detained 
the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Carthag^^na  (August,  1654). 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  expedition,  under  Penn  and 
Venables,  had  sailed,  under  secret  orders,  for  the  West  Indies. 
They  spent  several  weeks  among  the  English  settlements  in  those 
islands ;  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  appeared  before  Hi.spaniola. 
The  army,  under  General  Venables,  was  composed  of  10,000  men, 
of  whom  7,000  were  slaves  in  the  plantations,  and  the  rest  troops 
from  England.  His  attack  upon  St.  Domingo  lamentab'y  fa  led ;  and 
the  commanders,  who  had  lost  everything  by  their  disputes  and 
utter  incompetency,  then  attacked  Jamaica,  which  they  subdued. 
The  value  of  this  conquest  was  then  little  estimated ;  the  fertility 
of  the  island  was  thought  a  small  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  supposed  treasures  of  Hispaniola;  and  when  Penn  and 
Tt.«  capture  V  enables  returned  home,  the  Protector  sent  them  both 
?!iin*ed  oniV  ^  ^^®  Towcr.  But  Cromwell's  far-seeing  sagacity  soon 
bjrcromweu.  perceivcd  that  Jamaica  gave  England  a  solid  footing  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  was  a  most  important  acquisition  ;  he  sent 
careful  instructions  to  Major  General  Eortescue,  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  island,  to  fortify  himself,  and  be  always 
prepared  for  the  Spaniards,  and  he  also  sent  supplies,  and  promised 
more.  Under  these  circumstances,  Penn  and  Venables  were  very 
soon  released. 

24.  Cromwell  and  the  Vaudois.  The  power  and  influence  of 
the  Commonwealth  were,  at  this  period,  most  signally  called  forth, 
by  an  occurrence  which  was  no  special  injury  or  aflront  to  the 
nation,  but  which  more  deeply  moved  the  heart  of  Puritan  England 
than  any  event  since  the  Irish  massacre.  For  many  centuries, 
there  had  dwelt  in  the  three  obscure  valleys  of  Piedmont,  namely, 
Lucerna,  Perosa,  and  St.  Martin,  a  race  known  as  the  Vaudois,  or 
Waldenses — the  people  of  ihe  valleys,  who,  from  the 
oftSt  ^  earliest  times,  had  kept  separate  from  the  Church  of 
thechtfrch  Komc.  Bcfore  the  Eeformation,  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
had  issued  a  bull  for  the  extermination  of  these  pious, 
inoflensive  people;  but  when  they  declared  that  their  ancient 
faith  was  similar  to  that  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the  Eeformers, 
they  were  more  bitterly  persecuted,  sometimes  by  France  and 
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sometimes  by  Savoy.     In  1654,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  undertook  to 
convert  them,  but  the  friars  he  sent  as  missionaries    failed  to 
•convert  anyone,  and  one  of  them  was  found  assassinated.     There- 
upon, the  duke  sent  another  quality  of  preachers,  in  the  shape  of 
«ix  regiments  of  Catholic  soldiers,  with  an  order  to  the  people  of 
the  valleys  either  to  be  converted  straightway,  or  to  quit 
the  country  at  once.     Their  wholesale  conversion,  at  so  of.sav<?r* 
short  a  notice,  was  impossible,  had  they  been  ever  so  eiiS'iJto 
inclined ;  neither  could  they  easily  quit  the  country,  for 
it  was  the  middle  of  wint-er,  and  their  love  for  their  Alpine  homes 
burned  with   that  patriotic  ardour  which  is  only  to  be  found 
amongst  a  nation  of  mountaineers.     On  this,  there  ensued  severe 
<'on tests  between   them  and  the  ducal  troops,  in  which  fearful 
cruelties  were  committed  by  the  Piedmontese  soldiers,  and  by 
mercenary  Irish  and  French  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
People  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  were  massacred,  hanged, 
burned,  and  violated,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  murdered  who 
would  not  abjure  their  faith.     The  instant  that  Cromwell  heard  of 
this  dreadful  transaction,  he  was  "  roused  into  sacred  fire,"  and  he 
proceeded  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  Vaudois  in  a  manner 
which   was   worthy  of  the  justice  and  sacredness  of  the  cause. 
Milton,  whose  sublime  sonnet  has  for  ever  rendered  this  Muton'g 
massacre     memorable,     conducted     the     negotiations.*  Jromweir? 
Cromwell  sent  an  envoy  extraordinary  to   Louis   XIV.  despatch, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  letters  of  remonstrance ;   he  called 
upon  all  Protestant  princes  for  assistance  in  demanding  justice  for 
the  sufferers ;    he  authorised  a  general  collection  over  England 
for  them,  himself  contributing  .£2,000 ;  and  he  appointed  a  day  of 
humiliation.     France  was  most  anxious  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  England,  and  it  was  to  have  been  signed 
on  the  very  day  the  news  came  (June  3rd,  1655),  but  the  Protector 
<leclared  that   he  would  not   sign   it  till  the  French  court  had 
procured  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  restoration  of  the  Vaudoift 

*  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  ou  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stoues, 
Porget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  ^uans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmont«se  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields  where  still  doth  sway 
Thn  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who  having  learned  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Baby  lor  iau  woe. 
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td  their  ancient  libertieii.  In  yain  did  Bordeaux,  the  French 
ambassador,  remonstrate  against  this  pretext,  and  maintain  that 
it  bore  no  relation  to  the  matter  of  the  treaty.  In  vain  did  the 
King  of  Prance  say  that  he  would  never  interfere  with  the  internal 
admmistration  of  an  independent  state ;  and  still  more  vainly  did 
he  hold  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  liked 
cromwtu  ^^^  ^i^  ^^^^  subjects.  Cromwell  sternly  demanded 
Sffnw'to  justice ;  and  the  French  minister  at  Turin  was  compelled 
Mj^uutthe  ^  insist  upon  the  duke  concluding  an  immediate  pacifi- 
trarestortd  catiou  with  the  Vaudois,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
vfofeiii.  ancient  civil  and  religious  liberties.  The  earnestness 
with  which  the  Protector  thus  insisted  upon  recompense  and 
justice  being  given  to  the  poor  Protestants  of  the  Alps,  raised  his 
mme  throughout  Europe,  and  even  those  who  hated  tha 
Oommonwealth  acknowledged  that  England  had  never  stood 
higher  than  she  did  now.^^ 

25.  War  with  Spain.  The  treaty  with  France  which  was 
signed  soon  after  these  proceedings  (October  24th),  provided  that 
France  should  mdemnify  English  merchants  for  injuries 
JmS*^  to  their  commerce ;  that  the  aUied  forces  should  undertake 
'*°^'  the  capture  of  Dunkirk,  which  should  be  ceded  to  England ; 
and  that  Charles  Stuart,  his  family,  and  his  court,  should  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  the  French  territory.  Of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Duke  of  Tork  alone  was  then  in  France;  and  Cromwell,  at  tha 
request  of  Mazarin,  consented  to  his  remaining  there,  a  concession 
which  the  duke  repaid,  by  proposing  to  his  brother,  within  a  few 
days  after,  the  deliberate  murder  of  the  Lord  Protector.  The- 
letter  containing  the  proposition  was  intercepted  by  Thurloia's. 
agents.f 

This  alliance  with  France  necessarily  caused  a  rupture  witb 
Spain,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  new  movements  of  Eoyalists,  and 
^^  new  combinations  of  Bepublicans.  Charles,  at  this  time^ 
chmriiw  was  Hviug  in  dissolute  poverty  at  Cologne,  caring  more 
ftiUiMoeto  for  Lucy  "Walters  and  his  numerous  mistresses,  than  for 
state  concerns ;  and  laying  no  burden  on  his  conscience 
when  he  had  to  make  some  contrary  pledge  to  Presbyterian  or 
Papist,  openly  to  the  one,  or.  in  secret  to  the  other,  lie  was 
somewhat  roused  from  his  licentious  idleness  when  the  war 
between  England  and  Spain  broke  out.  He  repaired  to  Brussels^ 
and  offered  himself  as  a  valuable  ally  to  the  Spanish  monarch.     At 

*  Carlyle,  IIT.,  lOSlOi;  Knight,  IV.,  107-108;  Lingard,  XL,  01-04. 
t  Fonter's  Livei.  VII.,  810-817. 
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the  same  time,  Colonel  Sexby,  prepared  with  schemes  of  conspinicr 
and  assassination,  joined  the  councils  of  Charles  and  the  Spanish 
,  minister. 

This  conspirator,  who,  with  Colonel  Wildman,  was  one  of  the- 
most  violent  leaders  of  the  Levellers,  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to- 
the  post  of  adjutant-general  in  the  parliamentary  army,  he 
had  sat  in  the  councils  and  been  on  the  most  intimate  Sesbyi 
terms  with  Cromwell.       Having  distributed    pamphlets  '**  °^**' 
against  the  Protector's  government,  and  raised  up  enemies  to  it  all 
over  the  kingdom,  he  was  compelled  to  escape  to  the  continent. 
He  repaired  to  the  court  at  Brussels,  revealed  to  it  the  real  object 
of  the  secret  expedition,  under  Penn  and  Venables,  and  offered  the 
aid  of  the  English  Levellers  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protector. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Madrid ;  obtained  large  suppHes  of  money 
for  his  adherents  ;  crossed  over  to  England  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments,  and  then  returned  without  having  been  discovered. 

It  now  became  the  object  of  the  Spanish  ministers  to  effect  a 
union  between  Charles  and  Seiby,  tnat,  by  the  co-operation  or 
the  Royalists  and  the  Levellers,  the  common  enemy  might  more 
easily  be  subdued.      But  here  there  arose  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
ultimate  aims  of  two  such  incongruous  allies  ;  Charles  was  willing- 
to  make  use  of  Sexby  and  the  Levellers,  yet  feared  them  because 
of  their  determined  hostility  to  royalty ;  while  they  were  ready  to- 
ally    themselves  with  any    one,    that    they  might    succeed    in 
destroying  the  Protector.       In  April,  1656,  the  Spanish  King^ 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Charles,  promising  him  a 
pension  and  an  army ;   and  Charles  engaging  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the   Irish   serving  in    the    French  army,    he  would  invada 
England.      The  war  between  England  and  Spain,  however,  ptt)- 
ceeded  btit  languidly  for  a  time ;  but  on  the  16th  of  March,  1656^ 
Blike  and  Montague  were  sent  in  a  second  pursuit  after  Exploits  of 
the  Plate  fleet.      Their  destination,  in  the  first  place,  Sj^aJS? 
was   Cadiz,  in  otdter  to  destroy  ttie  shipping    in    the  g^a^ 
harbour,  and  to  make  an  attempt  oh  that  city,  or  the  *'^*- 
rock  of  Gibraltar      But  they  could  not  obtain  a  pilot  to  conduct 
them  through   the  winding  channel  of  the  Caraccas ;    and  the^ 
defences  of  both  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  presented  too  formidable  an 
aspect  to  allow  a  hope  of  success  without  the  co-operation  of  a. 
mflitary  force.      They,  therefore,   abandoned  the  attempt,   and. 
sailed    to    Lisbon,   where   they   extorted   from   the  Portuguese^ 
monarch  the  sum  of  £50,000,  in  accordance  with  the  late  treaty.. 
Thence  they  returned  to  Cadiz,  passed  the  Straits,  insulted  the^ 
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Spaniards  in  Malaga,  the  Moors  in  Bailee,  and,  after  two  months' 
cruise,  anchored  a  second  time  in  the  Tagus.  During  their  stay 
in  this  river,  one  of  their  captains,  named  Htayner,  with  a  squadron 
of  frigates,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  eight  sail  from  America. 
Of  these  he  destroyed  four,  and  captured  two  laden  with  treasures. 
Montague  was  at  once  sent  home  with  the  prize,  and  the  people 
cTowded  the  roads  and  streets  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Tower,  to 
watch  the  procession  of  thirty-eight  waggons,  laden  with  ingots 
and  piastres,  worth  more  than  X350,000.* 

26.  Cromwell  convokes  another  Parliament.  For  more  than 
eighteen  months  Cromwell  had  governed  arbitrarily  and  alone; 
but  his  strong  good  sense  warned  him  that  absolute  power  soon 
wears  itself  out ;  and  that,  although  blessed  with  good  fortune,  no 
inan  can  long  govern  in  isolation,  and  without  supporters.  The 
war  with  Spain  had  already  involved  him,  and  threatened  to 
involve  him  still  more  deeply  in  expenses,  which  he  would  be 
unable  to  meet  without  fresh  taxes.  He  perceived  the  necessity 
of  his  position;  and  he  believed  that  after  so  many  successes, 
the  day  had  come  for  establishing  a  permanent  order  of  thinpjs.f 
He,  therefore,  convoked  another  parliament,  to  meet  on  the  17th 
of  September,  1656.     The  excitement  which  prevailed  during  the 

elections  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  occasion.     Vane, 

which        Ludlow,  Harrison,  and  the  republican  leaders,  circulated 

*  ipIiVthe  pamphlets  throughout  the  whole  country,    calling  upon 

the  electors  to  make  a  last  struggle  for  their  liberties, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  th(} 
^.uthority  of  a  single  assembly.  The  government,  however, 
secured  a  majority,  although  Haselrigg,  Scott,  and  many  of  its 
declared  opponents,  were  elected.  Vane,  Harrison,  and  Rich 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  and,  when  the  election  returns 
were  laid  before  the  council,  a  list  of  102  persons  was  made,  who 
«hould  be  excluded,  under  the  pretext  of  immorality  and  delinquency. 
On  the  appointed  day,  the  Protector,  after  divine  service  was 
finished,  began  the  session  with  a  long  speech,  in  which  ho 
enumerated  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  still  suffered,  and 
The  the    remedies    he    considered    advisable.       By   Royalist 

Jpwoh^ "  writers,  this  speech  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most 
tBeopeuinjr  violent  and  fanatical  addresses  he  ever  made ;  but  those 
session.  ^jjQ  ixQ^YQ  studiod  the  Protector's  character  well  and 
impartially,  account  it  as  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  speeches 
io  be  found  in  the  language. 

*  Southey'f  Admirali,  T.,  381-28S.      f  6uizot*f  Cromwell,  as;. 
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The  glory  of  God,  he  said,  and  His  interest,  was  the  foundation  of  the  being 
tind  subsistence  of  these  nations,  and  their  dependencies.  The  chief  dangers 
"which  threatened  the  country  were  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natural 
enemies  of  England,  from  whom  no  honest  peace  could  be  obtained,  nor  liberty 
of  conscience  even  for  English  traders  resident  in  Spanish  dominions.  An 
alliance  with  them  was  an  alliance  with  the  papists.  Moreover,  the  Spriniards 
had  now  espoused  the  interests  of  Charles  Stuart ;  and  with  these  had  allied 
themselves  "persons  who  pretend  other  things,"  Anabaptists,  Republicans, 
Levellers,  so  that  the  country  had  been  troubled  with  insurrections  and 
assassination  plots.  To  meet  these  dangers,  major-generals  had  been  appointed ; 
3.  measure  which  had  been  "  much  regretted,"  but  which  the  stem  necessity  of 
the  time  demanded.  Such  being  the  evils,  Cromwell  then  pointed  out  the 
remedies.  These  were,  money  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
earnest  devotion  of  parliament  to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  stability 
of  the  government,  and  the  reformation  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners.  Speak- 
ing on  the  last  point,  viz. ,  the  reformation  of  manners,  he  said  that  lately  it  had 
been  a  shame  to  a  man  to  be  a  Christian  ;  and  that  the  profession  of  religion 
had  been  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  Puritanism.  **  We  would  keep  up 
nobility  and  gentry,"  he  said  ;  "but  the  way  to  keep  them  up  is  not  to  suffer 
them  to  be  patronisers  or  countenancers  of  debauchery  and  disorders."  These 
were  wise  words,  and  so  also  were  those  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  reformation 
of  the  law,  indicating,  as  they  did,  greater  powers  of  legislation  in  Cromwell 
than  in  any  statesman  before  or  since.* 

As  soon  as  the  house  began  business  the  next  day,  a  letter, 
signed  by  65  of  the  excluded  members,  was  received,  Debate  con- 
complaining  of  their  exclusion.  A  strong  feeling  of  exchiSJd*** 
disapprobation  was  manifested  in  several  parts  of  the  ™«™^««- 
house ;  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  in  chancery  received  orders 
to  lay  all  the  returns  on  the  table,  and  when  the  council  was 
requested  to'  state  the  grounds  of  this  novel  breach  of  privilege, 
Nathaniel  Piennes,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal, 
pointed  to  the  articles  in  the  Instrument  of  Oovemment,  which 
provided  that  "  no  persons  could  be  elected  to  serve  in  parliament 
but  such  as  were  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good 
conversation,"  and  that  the  council  had  authority  "  to  examine 
^whether  the  persons  elected  were  agreeable  to  these  qualifications." 
The  boldness  of  this  admission  prevented  any  further  debate.  A 
resolution  was  passed  declaring  the  war  against  Spain  to  be  just 
and  politic,  and  .£400,000  were  granted  for  its  support;  the 
ordinances  which  the  Protector  had  issued  were,  for  the  most 
part,  confirmed,  and  his  appointments  to  judicial  offices  approved ; 
the  major-generals  were  removed,  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
crown  formally  annulled,  and  additional  safeguards  for  the  Pro- 
tector's person  provided. 

*  Maoaulay's  Essays,  I.,  81-82 ;  Carlyle,  III., ) 69-190. 
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27.  The  Parliament  persecutes  the  Quakers.  The  discussion 
of  these  questions  was  interrupted  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers^  a  new  sect  which  had  arisen  during  the  civil  war,  and 
whom  all  parties  combined  in  hunting  down. 

Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  a  weaver,  of  Drayton.  At  the 
8k«iob  of  ^®  ^^  nineteen  he  went  to  a  neighbouring  mir,  where  the 
^{^^^  revelry  and  dissipation  led  him  to  thoughts  of  seriousness 
*^  and  self-reproach ;  and  having  an  enthusiastic  mind,  open 

to  religious  impressions,  he  ^ncied  that  an  inward  voice  called  him 
to  forsake  his  father's  house,  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  leather  garments.  Re 
read  the  Scriptures  attentively,  studying  especially  the  Apocalypse, 
in  which  he  persuaded  himself  that  Christ  and  the  Spirit  taught 
him  the  real  meaning.  Afber  passing  through  a  stage  of  doubts 
and  fears,  he  entered  into  a  state  of  the  most  ecstatic  delight, 
assured  that  his  name  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.  He 
considered  it  pro&.ne  to  use  any  other  language  than  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  use  the  pronoun  you  as  the  second  person 
singular,  to  uncover  the  head,  or  to  show  any  deference  to  mortal 
being.  In  1647  he  preached,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spirit,  at 
Dukinfield,  near  Manchester ;  but  the  most  fruitful  scene  of  his 
labours  was  at  Swarthmoor,  near  Ulverston.  The  number  of  his 
followers  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  civil  magistrate,  before 
whom  they  refused  to  uncover  the  head,  or  to  give  evidence  on 
oath.  They  also  refused  to  pay  tithes ;  all  which  peculiarities 
exposed  them  to  numerous  punishments,  imprisonments,  whip- 
pings, &o.  As  is  always  the  case  with  persecuted  sects,  they  were 
much  calumniated ;  they  were  falsely  charged  with  denying  the 
Trinity,  with  disowning  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  with 
attempting  to  debauch  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers.  Their  doctrine 
of  spiritual  impulses  led  many  of  them  to  extravagances  which 
were  often  ludicrous  and  revolting.  One  William  Simpson  was 
^  moved**  several  times  to  go  naked  and  barefoot  to  markets,  fitirs, 
and  great  men's  houses,  as  a  sign  imto  them ;  and  another,  James 
Naylor,  who  had  been  quartermaster  in  Lambert's  troop^ 
McatioS^'ot  believed  that  Christ  tvas  incorporated  with  him,  and 
^v'  '  received  worship  accordingly.  The  parliament  voted  him 
pu  "*"  •  ^  ]^  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  he  was  put  in  the  pillory 
twice,  was  whipped  several  times,  and  was  burnt  in  the  forehead  ; 
his  tongue  was  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  after  that  he  vs  as 
committed  to  solitary  confinement.  These  sufferings  only  made 
his  admirers  worship  him   still  more,    and   on    every  occasion 
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that  he  was  whipped,  or  had  to  ride  on  horseback  with  his  faee  to 
the  tail,  they  attended  him  bareheaded,  kissed  his  wounds,  and 
chanted  with  him  passages  from  the  Scripture,  (December,  Januiuy, 
February,  1656-57).* 

Cromwell  saw,  as  the  miore  fanatical  members  had  not  seen, 
that  the  whole  course  of  legal  goyernment  was  threatened  by  this 
procedure  of  the  house — that  this  assumption  of  judicial  power 
was  incompatible  with  the  due  course  of  justice.    For  of  what  use 
was  the  right  of  trial,  if  the  parliament  could  set  aside  the  cromwutt 
ordinary  courts  of  law  at  its  pleasure,  and  inflict  arbitrary  JJJJJJ;- 
punishment  for  any  supposed  offence  without  the  usual  "s*^**  it- 
forms  of  inquiry  ?     He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker, 
in  which,  in  royal  language,  he  demanded  of  the  house  the  groundi 
upon  which  they  had  proceeded.     The  members  received  this  meek 
sage  with  amazement ;  although  the  punishment  was  not  complete^ 
when  this  letter  was  sent,  they  decided  that  it  should  be  completed; 
and  this  obstinacy  on  their  part  was  Cromwell's  triumph,  for  i|b 
directed  public  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  constitution,  and  tp 
the  necessity  of  establishing  checks  on  the  authority  of  the  hqjis^ 
in  matters  of  law  and  justice.     The  public  mind  was  thus  itiedto* 
prepared  for  the  proposal  which  was  soon  afterwards  made  JhTwe^- 
— ^that  of  restoring  the  ancient  form  of  goyernment,  and  °^*°*- 
making  Cromwell  king. 

28.  Sindercomb's  Plot.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  assassination 
plot  excited  a  general  interest  in  the  life  of  the  Protector,  and,  by 
its  failure,  more  than  ever  strengthened  his  authority,  seibysends 
Sexby  had  now  found  a  fit  instrument  for  the  accomplish-  S  mSilS?^ 
ment  of  that  murderous  purpose  which  was  the  main  ^^^'^•^ 
article  in  the  compact  he  had  made  with  Charles  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  This  was  Miles  Sindercomb,  one  of  those  Levellers  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  shot  at  Burford  in  1650.  Having  escaped  on 
that  occasion,  he  became  quartermaster  in  Monks  army  in 
Scotland ;  got  involved  in  new  plots,  and  was  cashiered.  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  present  design,  he  hired  a  house  at  Hammersmith, 
and  provided  deadly  combustibles,  so  as  to  blow  up  the  Protector 
when  he  took  his  Saturday  ride  to  Hampton  Court.  He  also 
arranged  to  blow  up  Whitehall.  But  all  his  secrets  were 
regularly  revealed  to  Cromwell,  and,  being  taken,  he  was  tried 
for  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death.  He  forestalled  the 
^executioner  by  committing  suicide  a  few  hours  before  the  period 
fixed  (February  13th,  1657). 

*  LiDgard,  XI.,  82-85;  ^Iso  Fox's  JouniBl,  L,  97S  j  and  Burton*!  Diary,  I.,  133-870. 
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29.  The  Proceedings  connected  with  the  Proposal  to  make 
Cromwell  King.  When  Secretary  Thurloe  related  the  discovery 
of  this  plot  to  the  Commons  (January  19th),  and  the  house 
resolved  to  congratulate  the  Protector  on  his  escape,  one  Mr. 
Ashe,  member  for  Somersetshire,  moved  that  it  be  added  to  the 
address,  that  his  highness  would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  according  to  the  ancient  constitution.  The  house 
was  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  a  sharp  debate  ensued. 
On  the  23rd  of  February,  after  the  address  haa  been  presented, 
Alderman  Pack  requested  leave  to  read  "^n  humble  address  and 
In  humble  remonstrance"  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  in  which 
wmon*'"**  ^0  desired  the  Protector  to  assume  kingly  power,  and  to 
■trance  gg^]|  future  parliaments,  consisting  of  two  houses.  The 
officers,  the  leading  members  of  the  council,  and  a  few  others, 
strenuously  opposed  this  ;  Whitelocke,  Glynn,  Lord  Broghill,  and 
the  lawyers  and  courtiers,  supported  it,  and  a  long  debate  ensued. 
Four  days  after  this  paper  had  been  introduced  (February  28th )^ 
a  hundred  officers,  with  several  of  the  major-generals,  among 
whom  was  Lambert,  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  the  idol  of 
the  military,  Desborough,  the  Protector's  brother-in-law,  and 
Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law,  waited  upon  Cromwell  to  express  to 
him  their  objections  to  his  accepting  the  title  of  king.  The 
Protector  somewhat  resented  this  interference,  reminding  them 
that  they  had  pressed  him  to  accept  the  title  when  he  undertook 
the  government,  but  that  he  had  rejected  it,  and  he  had  not  since 
desired,  or  done  anything  to  obtain  it.  lie  thought,  however, 
that  as  Protector  he  needed  some  additional  authority,  to  put  a 
check  to  such  scandalous  proceedings  as  the  late  perscjcution  of 
Naylor,  and  that  a  House  of  Lords  might  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  this  respect.  The  debate  on  the  question  was  maintained  in 
the  house  with  little  interruption,  through  the  whole  of  March,  and 
it  was  at  last  voted,  by  a  majority  of  01,  that  the  address,  under 
Tj,g  the  amended  title  of  "  l^he  Humble  Petition  and  Advice/* 

p"iixKn  should  be  presented.  The  members  accordingly  pro(!eeded 
•ud  Advice,  in  gtate  to  Whitehall  (March  31st),  and  presented  the 
document.  It  contained  eighteen  articles,  touching  kingship^ 
the  second  house  of  parliament,  the  mode  of  electing  mcmibers, 
the  permanent  public  revenue,  exclusive  Protestant  religion,  and 
provision  for  tender  consciences.  They  requested  the  ProU^x'ior^B 
acceptance  of  all  these  articles,  not  of  one  alone:  he  askcMl  them 
time  for  consideration.  Three  days  afterwards  Cromwell  returned 
them  for  answer,  that  <*  he  did  not  find  it  in  his  duty  to  God  and 
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the  country  to  undertake  the  charge  under  the  new  title  which 
was  given  him."  The  house,  however,  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  reply  ;  the  former  vote  was  renewed,  and  the  members  went 
to  him  in  a  body,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  listen 
to  their  advice.  On  this,  he  suggested  that  a  conference  should 
be  held  between  him  and  a  committee  of  the  house,  to  discover 
some  means  of  recomsiling  their  opposite  opinions  on  the  question. 
This  was  on  the  8th  of  April ;  and  the  next  day  all  London  was- 
in  a  tumult.     The  Anabaptists  and  Fiflh-monarchy  men 


TheMiHen- 


had  from  the  first    vehemently  opposed  the  proposed  ariansriHe 


in  London 


revival  of  the  monarchy.     In  their  creed,  the  protectorate  and  are 

t         .    .  -I     Ji         1  •  1  •  •!       •  defeated. 

even  was  an  impiety,  and  the  kingship  a  sacrilegious 
assumption  of  the  authority  belonging  to  the  only  King,  the  Lord 
Jesus.  They  were  his  witnesses  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse ;  they 
had  now  slept  their  sleep  of  three  and  a  half  years  ;  the  time  was 
come  when  it  was  their  duty  to  rise  and  avenge  the  Lord.  The 
opening  day  for  the  Millenium  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of  April ;  it 
was  to  be  proclaimed  on  Mile-end  Grreen,  by  its  great  herald 
Thomas  Venner,  the  wine  cooper.  The  standard  chosen  was  the 
Lion  of  Judah,  and  only  eighty  men  composed  the  army  of  the 
Saints,  but  they  were  champions  of  Him  who,  "though  they 
might  be  as  a  worm,  would  enable  them  to  thrash  mountains.'^ 
They  certainly  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  Levellers,  but  the  latter 
trusted  more  in  worldly  wisdom,  than  in  that  special  and  divine 
interposition  which  the  Saints  believed  would  be  vouchsafed  to 
them,  as  to  the  Israelites  of  old.  They  were  easily  defeated  by  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  many  of  them  made  prisoners,  but  none  were 
punished. 

The  conference  proceeded  but  slowly,  Cromwell  showing  much 
disinclination  to  enter  upon  the  business  at  all.  His  real  objection 
to  the  title  was  that  "good  men,"  by  which  he  meant  the  army, 
"  could  not  swallow  it ;  "  he  was  unwilling  to  offend  these  by  an 
acceptance,  or  to  offend  the  parliament  by  a  refusal.  To  say  that 
Cromwell  did  not  desire  the  crown,  when  it  was  so  much  pressed 
upon  him,  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  not  human ;  but  that  he 
intrigued  to  obtain  it,  and  that  he  planned  all  this  "  tedious  farce" 
for  the  purpose,  cannot  be  proved  from  any  document  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  The  truth  is,  that  Cromwell  knew  that  he 
would  peril  his  greatest  interests  by  accepting  the  dignity,  and 
from  the  moment^  that  he  was  convinced  of  this,  his  resolution 
was  formed.  The  strongest  argument  used  by  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  was,  that  by  the  law  (11  Henry  VII.),  all  the  acts  of 
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«  king  de  facto  were  good  and  valid,  so  that  the  security  of  all  who 
obeyed  the  Commonwealth  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  restoration 
of  the  monarchy ;  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  the  terms  king 
<?roB»w«u  *^^  ^i^  magistrate  were  synonymous.  At  the  end  of 
f(SSuM^the  ^^  months,  the  Protector  gave  his  final  answer,  absolutely 
SJIS'to  declining  the  proffered  dignity,  but  declaring  his  desire  to 
^'?fSr  accept  Sm  the  other  articles  of  the  "  Petition,**  as  he  had 
tSttilmi  proposed  they  should  be  amended.  This  was  agreed  to, 
©fking.  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  he  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  Lord  Protector, 

The  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  him  as  if  he  were  the  king ;  but  instead 
of  rendering  it  hereditary  in  his  family,  he  was  only  empowered  to  name  his 
successor.  The  two  houses  were  restored  with  all  their  former  privileges,  and 
the  power,  of  nominating  the  members  of  the  Upper  House,  or  ^^  other  house,* 
as  it  was  called,  was  given  to  him,  but  in  tnis  first  instance  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commons.    The  appointment  of  state  officers  was  also  to  be 

subject  to  the  same  tribunal ;  a  confession  of  faith  was  to  be  drawn 
ffSrerMieBt.   '^P*   ^  dissenters  from  which  were  to  be  tolerated,  unless  they 

rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  professed  prelatic,  popish,  or  blasphemous  doctrines.  The  yearly  revenue 
was  to  be  fixed  at  ;^i, 300,000,  of  which  no  part  was  to  be  raised  by  a  land 
tax.  A  million  of  this  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  rest 
to  the  civil  list ;  but  for  the  present  prosecution  of  the  war,  an  additional  grant 
of  ^600,000  was  voted  for  tne  three  following  years. 

In  all  but  the  name,  the  three  British  nations  were  now  one 
kingdom ;  and  after  having  thus  re-established  the  government  on 
the  basis  of  the  constitution,  the  parliament  adjourned  for  six 
months,  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  the  formation  of  the 
**  other  house." 

30.  Blake's  last  Victory  and  Death.  Among  the  adversaries 
who  opposed  the  Lord  Protector's  elevation  to  royalty,  Lambert 
had  been  the  most  ardent  and  active.  Cromwell  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  taking  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  ;  but  as 
mimfca^  he  refused,  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission,  and  he 
^^  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Wimbledon,  on  a  pension 

of  j62,000  per  annum.  About  the  same  time,  death  removed  two 
other  enemies  of  the  Lord  Protector;  viz.,  John  Lilbume, 
LjU)urn«     who  died  at  Eltham  (August  29th),  and  was  buried  by 

***  ^*  the  Quakers,  whom  he  had  latterly  joined ;  and  Sexby, 
the  Leveller.  This  fanatic  was  impatient  of  the  delays  with 
which  the  Spanish  court  postponed  the  Eayalist  invasion  of 
England,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  his  implacable  spirit,  but 
the  life  of  the  Protector.    A  daring  pamphlet  had  recently  been 
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printed  in  Holland,  entitled  "Killing  no  Murder/'  "Kiiiinsno 
recommending  the  duty  of  putting  the  tyrant  to  death,  ^^'^der. 
and  stating  that  there  were  many,  even  amongst  the  Protector^a 
own  attendants,  who  were  ambitious  to  deliver  their  country 
by  killing  him.  Sexby  sent  thousands  of  this  pamphlet  into 
England,  where  it  created  the  most  intense  excitement,  and 
when  he  considered  that  it  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way,, 
he  came  over  himself.  But  all  his  steps  were  watched,  and  just  as 
he  was  about  to  return  to  Flanders,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to 
tiie  Tower.  He  there  feigned  madness  j  but  he  fireely  confessed 
everything  about  himself,  and  that  he  had  written  the  pamphlet. 
He  revealed  nothing  further,  however,  and  died  in  the  Toweif 
(January,  1658.)* 

But  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Protector,  whatever  they 
thought  of  his  stern  and  vigilant  watchfulness  over  them,  felt  that 
his  rule  was  not  an  indolent  one.  The  news  came  of  a  great  victory^ 
won  by  Blake,  at  Santa  Cruz — one  of  those  daring  exploits  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  safety  in  what  the  timid  call 
rashness.  Duringthewinterof  1656-7,  Blake  continued  thJspaSIiS 
to  blockade  Cadiz.  In  the  spring  he  learned  that  the  hwboSro? 
iPlate  fleet  from  Peru  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  har- 
bour of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Tenerifie.  There  the  mer- 
chantmen, 100  in  niunber,  were  moored  close  to  the  shore,  in  tho 
form  of  a  crescent ;  while  the  six  galleons  in  their  front  were 
anchored  in  deeper  water.  The  guns  of  the  castle  commanded  tho 
entrance  of  the  bay,  and  seven  batteries  the  rest  of  the  harbour# 
Blake,  whom  the  Spanish  governor  had  dared  to  come,  was  rather 
animated  than  daunted  by  this  appearance^  he  examined  the 
defences,  proclaimed  the  customary  solemn  fast,  and  at  eight  tho 
^ext  morning  (April  20th),  the  wind  seconding  his  courage,  and 
blowing  full  into  the  bay,  he  entered  the  harbour  under  a  tremen- 
dous shower  of  balls  and  shells.  But  his  ships  coolly  took  up  their 
allotted  stations ;  and  after  a  terrible  fight,  which  lasted  four 
hours,  every  Spanish  ship  was  in  possession  of  the  English,  and  ilj 
flames.  The  wind  then  suddenly  shifted,  the  gallant  English 
ghips  sailed  safely  out  of  the  bay,  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  utter 
astonishment  at  the  temerity  of  their  audacious  visitors.  Whefi. 
the  Protector  heard  of  this  daring  feat,  worthy  of  the  niiost  heroic 
4ay6  of  Elizabeth,  he  sent  Blake  a  jewel,  in  the  name  of  himself 
tod  the  parliament,  and  desired  him  to  return  home  ;  but  the  nobl^ 
«eaman  did  not  live  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  country^ 
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H«dief  ^°^  ^®  ^'®^  ^^  board  his  own  ship,  the  St.  George,  within 
iShtrf  sight  of  Plymouth.  His  death  was  a  source  of  public  grief 
pijmoatii.  ^  England ;  Cromwell  publicly  acknowledged  his  merit 
by  honouring  his  body  with  a  pompous  funeral,  and  interring  it  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  Westminster ;  but  in  the  next  reign 
the  coffin  was  taken  from  its  vault,  and  deposited  in  St.  Margaret's 
church-yard.* 

31.  The  Protector's  last  parliament.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
1658,  the  prorogued  parliament  re-assembled,  with  its  reinforce- 
ment (by  stipulation  of  the  ^^ petition  of  advice**)  of  the  hundred 
excluded  republican  members,  and  its  addition  of  the  "  other 
house."  This  "  other  house"  consisted  of  sixty-two  members,  and 
ccrmpoti.  comprised  Cromwell's  two  sons,  Eichard  and  Henry,  eight 
2JS?fow  peers  of  royal  creation,  several  members  of  the  council, 
ofLord*.  gome  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  femily,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  lawyers  and  officers,  and  a  very  scanty  sprinkling  of 
persons  known  to  be  disaffected  to  the  government.  Of  the  eight 
peers,  two  only  attended;  Lord  Falconberg,  who  had  recently 
married  the  Protector's  daughter,  Mary,  and  Lord  Eure.  Lords 
Warwick,  Manchester,  Mulgrave  and  Wharton  refused  to  attend. 
Whitelocke,  Lisle,  Glynn,  Widdrington,  Desborough,  Jones, 
Fleetwood,  Claypole,  another  son-in-law  of  the  Protector's,  were 
in  this  new  house,  as  well  as  old  Francis  Eouse,  Alderman  Pack, 
and  the  late  speaker,  Lenthall.  Haselrigg  contemptuously  refused 
to  obey  the  writ,  and  insisted  upon  taking  his  place  among  the 
Commons. 

The  Protector  opened  the  session  after  the  ancient  form ;  after 
which  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  made  a  lon^  speech,  commenting  upon  the  new  monarchical 
Protectorate,  and  advising  unanimity  and  diligence  in  the  despatch 
siMontent  ^^  busincss.  But  when  the  Commons  began  their  pro- 
gfth«  ceedings,  they  flatly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
"°'**°"'  house  as  a  House  of  Lords ;  and  they  entered  into  a  long 
debate  concerning  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  title  which 
should  be  given  to  it.  Cromwell  endeavoured  to  soothe  their 
angry  spirits;  he  summoned  the  members  to  the  Banqueting- 
house,  and  addressed  them  in  a  manly  speech,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  dangers  from  abroad,  and  the  plots  from  within,  which 
threatened  the  government,  and,  thereiore,  required  that  they 
should  be  unanimous. 
If  the  present  frame  of  government,  he  asked  them,  was  not  satisfactory,  had 

•  Piion'i  life  of  Bhk»,  t5i.t05. 
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they  any  better  model  ?    The  only  security  for  their  liberty  was  con-  cromweu 
sistency  and  agreement  at  their  meeting ;  in  their  union  he  was  ready  endeavours 
to  stand  or  fall  with  them,  and  he  trusted,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to   them?*** 
maintain  that  union  according  to  the  articles  of  government  which 
he  had  sworn  to  observe;  to  preserve  every  just  interest;  to  uphold  a  godly 
ministry ;  and  to  protect  all  men  in  their  just  rights,  whether  civil  or  spiritual. 

This  appeal,  "  the  words  as  of  a  strong  great  captain,  addressed 
in  the  hour  of  imminent  shipwreck,"*  produced  no  effect. 
Haselrigg  and  Scott  were  at  the  head  of  the  majority  in  the  house, 
and  the  members  would  proceed  to  no  business,  but  persisted  in 
debating  about  the  "  other  house." 

Never,  perhaps,  during  his  extraordinary  career,  was  Cromwell 
involved  in  such  great  difficulties.  But  he  soon  resolved  to  end 
them ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  on  the  tenth  day  of  thie  debate, 
he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  summoned  the  Commons 
before  him.     His  speech  was  short,  but  severe. 

He  had  hoped,  he  said,  that  God  would  make  the  meeting  of  that  parliament 
a  blessing,  and  he  believed  that  the  Petition  and  Advice,  adopted  by  th6  house, 
established  the  government  on  a  fixed  basis,    or  he  would  not  have 
accepted  the  Protectorate.     **  I  did  tell  you  '*  he  continued,    "  that  I  5?fjJhfhe 
would  not  undertake  it,  unless  there  might  be  some  other  persons  to  dissolves 
interpose  between  me  and  the  House  of  Commons,   and  prevent  parliament 
tumultuary  and   popular  spirits.      It  was  granted   I  should  name   *^^ 
another  house.     I  named  it  of  men  of  your  own  rank  and  quality,   •peeoh. 
who  should  meet  you  wherever  you  go,   and  shake  hands  with  you  ; 
and  who  will  not  only  be  a  balance  unto  you,   but  to  me  and  to  themselves. 
*     *     *     If  there  had  been  in  you  any  intention  of  settlement,    you  would 
have  settled  upon  this  basis.  ♦     ♦     ♦  Yet,  instead  of  owning  this  actual  settle- 
ment,  you  have  not  only  disjointed  yourselves,   but  the  whole  nation.     And 
this  at  a  time  when  the  King  of  Scots  hath  an  army  at  the  water's  side,  ready 
to  be  shipped  for  England.     And  what  is  like  to  come  upon  this,   but  present 
blood  and  confusion  ?     And  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and  this  be  your 
carriage,    I  think  it  high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting.     And  I  do 
dissolve  this   parliament.      And  let  God  be   judge  between  you  and  me." 
Amen,  answered  some  of  the  opposition  members  in  audible  indignation,  f 

32.  Lambert's  Conspiracy.  Threatened  Royalist  Invasion. 
That  afternoon  Cromwell  wrote  to  his  captains  of  militia  in  the 
country  to  be  most  vigilant  in  suppressing  any  disturbance ;  and, 
two  days  afterwards,  he  summoned  the  officers  to  Whitehall,  and 
asked  them  if  they  were  willing,  with  him,  to  maintain  the 
Instrument  of  Government.  The  majority  answered  that  they 
would  live  and  die  with  him ;  a  few  looked  gloomy  and  silent,  and 
these,  with  others  that  he  suspected,  he  removed  from  their 
commands,  although  some  of  them  had  served  him  all  their  lives. 

*  Oarlale,  ni.,  847.  t  Ibid,  III.,  847-3S3. 
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LMBb«TVi  These  malcontents  went  and  sought  out  Lambert,  wh(>^ 
anbition  received  them  with  open  arms,  expecting  to  be  set  up  by 
Protector,  them  in  Cromwell's  place.  "  His  ambition/*  says  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  "  had  this  difference  from  the  Protector's ;  the  one 
waer  gallant  and  great ;  the  other  had  nothing  but  an  unworthy 
pride,  most  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  as  abiect  and  base  in 
adversity."  His  partisans  immediatelv  devised  a  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  Cromwell;  but  Colonel  Hutchinson  became 
acquainted  with  it  by  accident,  and  revealed  it  to  the  Protector, 
"judging  that  Lambert  would  be  the  worst  tyrant  of  the  two.*^ 

This  brave  man,  "  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
totchiBfon  Christian  gentleman  and  sincere  republican,"*  had,  ever 
Kuo    *     since  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  retired  into 

private  life ;  the  Protector  received  him  with  every 
expression  of  kindness  and  good  will,  and  earnestly  solicited  him 
to  join  his  government ;  but  the  colonel  steadily  refused,  and, 
having  put  Cromwell  on  his  guard  against  the  assassins,  lefb  the 

court.t 

When  he  had  secured  the  oflScers  of  the  army,  the  Protector 
appealed  to  the  corporation  of  London,  and  explained  to  them  the 
reasons  why  he  had  so  abruptly  dissolved  the  parliament.     He 

was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  support 
ffiffencein    of  this   powcrful  body ;    for,   with   a  view  to  acquire 

influence  in  city  matters,  many  Royalists  had  latterly 
bound  their  sons  apprentices  to  London  tradesmen,  and  opposition 
to  the  Protector  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  metropolis. 

The  dangers  which  threatened  the  government  were  indeed 
manifold.  Charles  not  only  had  an  army  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  ready  to  invade  England,  but  the  Royalists 
in  the  country  itself  had  promised,  as  soon  as  these  troops  landed, 
to  rise  and  secure  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Shrewsbury,  and  Windsor; 
the  Anabaptists  also  offered  to  join  Charles  as  soon  as  he  should 
Bet  foot  on  English  soil.  But  the  vigilance  of  Croni well's  police 
was  everywhere  equal  to  the  emergency.  Ormond,  who  came 
over  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  estimating  the  strength  of  the  rebels  on  the  spot,  received  a 
very  intelligible  hint  that  he  had  better  make  a  speedy  return  to 
his  master.  The  apprentices  of  London  made  some  wild  boasts 
of  seizing  London ;  but,  when  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  brought 
out  five  pieces  of  artillery  against  them,  they  thought  it  th«  best 
^lan  to  beat  a  retreat  into  their  masters*  houses.     Their  ring- 

*  Ouizot,  49L        t <  Hemein  of  CoIomI  Hufeobinion,  8;3-370. 
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leaders,  together  with  some  membeps  of  the  Sealed  Knot,  congpinwr 
^  secret  committee  of  Royalists  who  organised  the  insur-  g^Jf^ 
rections,  were  arrested;  others  were  seissed  in  the  country,  ^"®** 
-and  condemned.     Sir  Charles   Slingsby,   who  had  conspired  to 
deliver  Hull  into  the  hands  of  Charles,  and  Dr.  Hewet,  an  episcopal 
divine,  were  executed,  although  the  former  was  the  uncle  of  Lord 
Falconberg,  the  Protector's  son-in-law,  and  the  life  of  the  latter 
was  interceded  for  by  Cromwell's  favourite  daughter,  Elizabeth 
^laypole  (June  8th).      This  severity  taught  the  EoyaHsts  to  fear 
"the  Protector's  resentment,  and  they  made  no  more  insurrections 
during  his  life.* 

33.   Allianoe  with  France.    Operations  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands.   At  the  very  moment  when  the  Protector  was  thus   so 
^earnestly  struggling  against  plots  in  England,  he  obtained  his 
most  brilliant  successes  on  the  continent.     He  had  not  been  slow 
to  perceive  that,  in  order  to  wage  an  effectual  warfare  against 
Spain,  his  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  France  would  not  be 
sufficient,    and  he   had  readily  met  the  proposals   of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  for  a  closer  and  more  active  allianoe.    For  this  purpose 
Lockhart,  one  of  the  Scottish  judges,  who  had  married  Cromwell's 
niece,  went  to  France,  and  concluded  a  treaty  at  Paris,  to  last 
iiwelve  months  (March  23rd,  1657),  by  which  the  Protector  Thetnaty 
-engaged  to  send  6,000  troops  to  join  the  French  army,  wifh^** 
^0,000  strong,  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  besiege  ^^^'^*' 
Oravelines,   Mardyke,   and  Dunkirk,   the  last  of  which  was  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English.     The  pay  and  expenses  of  the 
English  auxiliaries  were  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  King 
of  France  and  the  Protector. 

The  combined  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
<5elebrated  Turenne,  who  was  opposed  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Don  John  of  Austria,  vnth  the  British  exiles,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  French  exiles,  by  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  fortresses  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  the 
English  were  employed  in  securing  fortresses  in  the  interior. 
OromweU,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  duped,  and  he  ordered 
his  ambassador  to  see  that  the  treaty  was  carried  out,  or  send  the 
English  troops  home.  Mazarin  was  not  inclined  to  quarrel  vdth 
**  a  prince "  whom  his  master  "  considered  as  the  greatest  and 
happiest  in  Europe,"  and  Mardyke  was  besieged  and  delivered, 
provisionally,  to  the  English  general,  Sir  John  Eeynolds. 
Turenne  then  marched  against  Gravelines,  but  the  Spaniards 

^  Xingard,  XI.,  UO-llO :  Enigfat,  lY.,  SIO-IS ;  Guizot,  4a0-4S8 ;  Garlyle,  IIL,  853-85. 
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opened  the  Bliiiees,  inundated  the  environs  of  the  town,  and 
rendered  a  near  approach  impossible.  The  next  spring,  amidst 
all  those  domestic  distractions  which  marked  the  dissolution  of 
his  last  parliament,  Cromwell  sent  over  more  troops,  and  renewed 

the  treaty  for  another  year.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1658, 
M«c«4by  Dunkirk  was  invested.     The  intelligence   was   received 

by  the  Spaniards  with  surprise  and  apprehension,  and 
they  hastened  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  leaving  behind  them 
their  artillery,  and  a  portion  of  their  cavalry.  Conde  entreated 
them  to  remain  within  their  entrenchments  until  these  arrived ; 
but  Don  John  wished  to  advance  along  the  Dunes,  and  there 
encounter  the  French  army.  Conde  in  vain  showed  him  the  utter 
folly  of  risking  a  battle  under  such  unfevourable  circumstances ; 
the  French,  said  the  proud  Spaniard,  will  not  even  dare  to  look  the 
the  army  of  his  Catholic  majesty  in  the  face.     Turenne,  aware  of 

the  discord  and  disorganization  in  the  enemy's  camp> 
ofth«  resolved  to  attack  at  once,  before  the  Spaniards  had 
"**'  rec/eived  their  ammunition  and  artillery,  and  the  next 
morning  (^June  4th),  the  allied  force  was  seen  advancing  in  battle 
array.  Don  John  hastily  placed  his  men  along  a  ridge  of  sand 
hills,  which  extended  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  canal ;  he  gave  the 
right  wing  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  left  to  Conde,  and  resented 
the  centre  to  himself.  The  English,  who  formed  the  French  left 
wing,  commanded  by  Lockhart,  began  the  battle ;  their  ardour  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  presence  of  two  rival  nations  carried 
them  considerably  in  advance  of  their  allies ;  and,  having  halted  to 
gain  breath  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  sand  hill,  they  mounted 
with  impetuosity,  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  point 
of  the  pike  drove  them  from  their  position.  The  small  band  or 
English  and  Irish  Royalists,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  contested 
the  palm  of  bravery  in  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  their 
Eepublican  countrymen,  and  in  Lockhart's  regiment  scarcely  an 
officer  remained  to  take  the  command.  By  this  time  the  action 
had  commenced  on  the  Spanish  left,  where  Conde,  after  some 
sharp  fighting,  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  bank  of  the  canal. 
The  centre  never  engaged  ;  for,  seeing  itself  flanked  on  both  sides^ 
it  precipitately  abandoned  its  position,  and  fled  from  the  field.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  York  had  rallied  his  infantry ;  but  a 
few  squadrons  of  French  horse  soon  broke  his  strength  ;  and  the 
victory,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  was  then  complete.  Ten  day» 
after  this  brilliant  achievement,  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk  was 
reduced  to  extremities ;   the  old  governor,  the  Marquis  of  Leyden^ 
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had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a  sortie ;    the  place  surrendered ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  June,   Louis  XIY.  entered  the  town,  and 
delivered  the  keys  with  his  own  hand  to  the   English 
ambassador.     Gravelines  was  soon  after  reduced ;   xpres  given ip to 
opened  its  gates ;    and  all  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lys  successively  submitted  to  the  conquerors.* 

34.    The  Protector's  Family  and  Private  Life.    Now  that  he  had 
re-established  for  his  country  a  footing  on  the  continent — a  proud 
thing  for  England  in  those  days,  though  an  impolitic  one,  accordiDgto 
modern  statesmanship — the  Protector  began  once  more  to  hope  that 
a  parliament  would  sanction,  support,  and  consolidate  his  power. 
For  notwithstanding  all  his  triumphs,  he  was  painfully  conscious  of 
the  daily  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his  government. 
Though  the  last  parliament  had  made  ample  provision  for  Pro'teciort 
the  war,  its  prosecution  had  compelled  him  to  contract 
enormous  debts ;  and  his  ministry,  so  Thurloe  writes,  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  go  a  begging  for  even  the  loan  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  with  the  cheerless  anticipation  of  a  refusal.     He 
looked  on  the  army,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  quartered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  as  his  chief  and  only  support 
against  his  enemies  ;  and  so  long  as  the  soldiers  were  comfortably 
clad  and  fed^  he  might  with  confidence  rely  on  their  attachment. 
But  now  that  their  pay  was  in  arrear,  he  had  reason  to  'apprehend 
that  discontent  might  induce  them  to  Ksten  to  the  suggestions  of 
those  officers  who  sought  to  subvert  his  power.    On  former 
occasions  he  had  relieved  himself  from  similar  dilemmas  the  army, 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  his  own   authority;  but  payisiu 
according  to  the  new  scheme  of  government,  founded  on  the 
"  Petition  and  Advice,"  such  an  act  was  illegal,  and  he,  therefore, 
refrained  from  it.     He  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  in  the  city,  but 
failed ;  because  the  Spanish  war  was  unpopular  among  the  mer- 
chants, whose   profits  it  cut  off.     There  only  remained  a  third 
expedient — the  assembling  of  parliament,  which  Thurloe  repeatedly 
advised  him  to  summon.     He  therefore  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  upon  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  next  parliament  to  defend 
the   government   against  the  attacks  of  the  Eoyalists  and  Re- 
publicans.    Its  deliberations  came  to  nothing. 

But  the  cares  of  government,  and  all  desires  of  worldly  power 
and  dignity,  were  now  absorbed  in  other  anxieties  of  a  much 
deeper  interest  in  the  Protector's  mind.  Throughout  his  career, 
the  prospects  and  destiny  of  his  family  and  children  occupied  his 

*  Lingard,  XL,  116-119;  Guizot,  434-440. 
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most  anxious  thouerhts.  No  paternal  illusion  or  ambitious 
■Miitof  bii  desire,  ever  led  this  great  man  to  overrate  the  talents  or 

merits  of  his  children,  whose  affairs  he  treated  as  an  affec- 
tionate and  prudent  father,  and  not  as  a  powerful  sovereign,  desirous 
to  shed  the  lustre  of  his  dignity  over  all  his  relatives.  Aware  of 
the  natural  indolence  of  his  third,  but  eldest  surviving  son,  Richard, 
he  allowed  him  to  live  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Major,  at 
Hursley  Manor,  like  a  quiet  country  gentleman ;  and  he  did  not 
intrust  the  government  of  Ireland  to  his  younger  son,  Henry, 
until  he  made  trial  of  his  abilities ;  and  then  he  promoted  him  by 
slow  degrees,  and  under  modest  titles.  When  he  became  Pro- 
tector, he  resolved  to  have  a  court ;  but  the  austerity  of  his  party, 

the  military  character  of  his  government,  and  the  manners, 
^  tastes,  and  jealousies  of  most  of  his  adherents,  confined  it 
within  very  narrow  limits.  His  own  feimily  was  the  centre,  and 
Character  ^^®  chicf  element  in  it.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Bourchier, 
of  hi.  wife,  while  she  had  all  that  simplicity,  modesty,  and  good  sense, 
which  had  contented  her  with  her  husband's  former  humble  position, 
had  yet  spirit  and  dignity  sufficient  for  the  exalted  station  she 
now  held.  She  educated  her  children  with  much  ability,  and 
governed  her  family  with  address ;  and  she  was  the  only  relative 
of  the  Protector,  whose  kinsmen  received  no  place  of  profit  or 
emolument  under  the  Protectorate.  She  survived  her  husband 
seven  years,  and  was  buried  at  Norborough.*  The  Protector 
influenee  relied  morc  upon  his  children  for  the  direction  of  his 
2ud*rei»  in  court.  He  made  Richard  a  privy  counsellor,  and  caused 
the  court,  jjjjj^  JTQ  \yQ  elected  member  of  parliament,  and  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  son-in-law,  John  Clay  pole,  was 
a  man  of  elegant  tastes,  and  like  Richard,  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  a  great  many  Cavaliers.  Af^r  the  marriage  of  his  two 
younger  daughters,  Mary  with  Lord  Falconberg,  and  Frances  with 
Mr.  Rich,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Cromwell  had  about 
him  four  young  and  wealthy  families,  eager  to  enjoy  life,  and  to 
share  their  enjoyments  with  all  who  came  near  them  in  rank  and 
fortune.  The  Protector  was  fond  of  social  amusements  and 
brilliant  assemblies  ;  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  took 
delight  in  surrounding  himself  with  musicians,  and  in  listening  to 
their  performances.  Under  the  direction  of  his  daughters,  there- 
fore, his  court  became  numerous  and  gay.  One  alone  of  them, 
the  widow  of  Ireton  and  the  wife  of  Fleetwood,  was  a  zealous  and 
austere  Republican,  and  took  but  little  part  in  their  festivities ; 

*  Fonter'i  Liyef,yi.,S3.84, 
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«he  deplored  the  monarchical  and  worldly  tendencies  which  pp^ 
vailed  in  the  household  as  well  as  in  the  policy  of  the  Protector.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  domestic  prosperity,  family  afflio- 
"tions  fell  heavy  upon  Cromwell,  and  brought  forth,  in  every 
visitation,  the  tenderness  of  his  nature.  In  1648,  his  second  son, 
Oliver,  a  promising  youth,  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and,  hib  family 
although  we  find  no  trace  of  the  father's  sorrow  until  »fii<?«<'n«» 
i^en  years  afterwards,  when  a  new  affiction  called  up  the  bitted 
remembrance,  he  felt  it  poignantly.  Hearing  some  one  read 
i)he  passage  in  Philippians,  beginning  with  these  words,  "  Not 
iihat  I  speak  in  respect  of  want,"  and  ending  with  these,  "  I 
•can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who  strengtheneth  me,* 
he  said,  "This  Scripture  did  once  save  my  Hfe,  when  my 
eldest  son  *****  died;  which  went  to  my  heart, 
indeed  it  did."t  In  1654,  he  lost  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  a  woman  of  great  sense  and  virtue,  for  whom  he  never 
•ceased  to  entertain  and  manifest  the  utmost  respect.  In  1658, 
^eath  entered  his  house  with  unusual  severity.  Three  months 
4Eifber  her  marriage,  his  daughter  Frances  lost  her  husband,  and 
she  became  a  widow  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen ;  three  months 
later,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Cromwell's  most  intimate  fipiend 
among  the  nobility,  and  who  had  served  him  with  true  devotion, 
^ied;  and,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  he  had  to  endure  the 
lieaviest  blow  of  all.  His  beloved  daughter.  Lady  Claypole,  had 
loDg  been  weak  and  invalid ;  and  he  had  sent  her  to  reside  at 
Hampton  Court,  for  the  benefit  of  country  air  and  complete 
tranquillity.  Finding  her  illness  increase,  he  went  to  reside  there 
liimself,  that  he  might  watch  over  her  with  tender  and  Death  of 
<5onstant  care.  She  possessed  great  and  peculiar  EMl«b«ti» 
-attractions ;  being  a  person  of  noble  and  delicate  senti-  ^^^y^^ 
ments,  of  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  feithful  to  her  friends, 
generous  to  her  enemies,  and  tenderly  attached  to  her  father,  of 
whom  she  felt  at  once  proud  and  anxious,  and  who,  in  his  turn, 
rejoiced  greatly  in  her  deep  affection.  Unable  to  attend  to  any 
public  business  whatever,  Cromwell  watched  by  her  bedside 
•constantly  for  the  last  fourteen  days  of  her  life,  and  had  need  of 
all  his  self-control  to  endure  the  painfiil  impressions  which  he? 
•cruel  sufferings  made  upon  his  mind.     What  took  place  when  they 

*  Guiaot's  Cromwell,  443. 

t  All  the  biographers  of  Cromwell  attribute  these  words  to  the  death  of  his  son  Oliver. 
But  Forster,  in  his  Historical  Essays  (I..  333),  has  shown  that  they  allude  to  Robert,  hlB 
•eldest  son.  who  died  in  1640,  at  the  age  of  19.    Cromwell  had  five  sons ;  1,  Robert ; 
tS,  Oliver ;  3,  Ricluurd  {  4,  Henry ;  5,  James,  who  died  young. 
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were  thus  alone,  and  what  was  the  Bubject  of  their  private 
conversation,  was  never  exposed  to  the  profane  ears  of  strangers  ; 
yet  Oarendon,  Bulstrode,  Heath,  and  other  Royalist  writers,  have 
presumed  to  report  that  she  upbraided  her  father  with  his  crimes, 
and  predicted  the  bloody  vengeance  which  would  fall  upon  his 
house.  This,  and  numberless  other  fictions  of  a  like  nature^ 
invented  after  the  Restoration,  should  now  be  consigned  to  their 
natural  resting-place— oblivion. 

On  the  6th  of  August  Lady  Claypole  died.      She  was  interred 
in  Henry  the  8eventh*s  chapel,  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings.* 

34.  The  Protector's  Sickness  and  Death.  The  Protector  soon 
followed  his  beloved  daughter.  His  health  had  been  very  uncertain 
of  late ;  indeed,  his  course  of  life  never  had  been  favourable  to 
health.  It  was,  as  he  himself  said,  "  a  burden  too  heavy  for  man.'' 
"Incessant  toil;  inconceivable  labour  of  head,  and  heart,  and 
hand ;  toil,  peril,  and  sorrow  manifold,  continued  for  near  twenty 
years  now,  had  done  their  part;  those  robust  life-energies,  it 
afterwards  appeared,  had  been  gradually  eaten  out."t  When 
he  had  any  attat^k  of  illness,  which  prevented  his  attending 
to  business,  he  grew  impatient,  and  ordered  his  physicians  to  set 
him  right  again  at  any  cost.  When  Lady  Claypole's  illness 
assumed  a  dangerous  character,  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  the  gout ;  while  giving  an  audience  to  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
on  the  30th  of  July,  he  felt  so  unwell  that  he  suddenly  broke  off" 
the  interview.  After  the  death  of  his  daughter  he  made  an  effort 
to  resume  his  labours ;  but  an  intermittent  fever  broke  out  with 
great  violence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed.  About  the 
20th  of  August  the  fever  ceased,  and  he  resumed  his  former 
occupations ;  but,  says  George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  "  I  met  him 
riding  into  Hampton  Court  park,  and  before  I  came  to  him  ♦  ♦ 
I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth  against  him,  and  when  I 
came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead  man.''  In  a  day  or  two  the 
fever  had  greatly  increased ;  his  physicians  ordered  him  to  leave 
Hampton  Court  for  Whitehall  (24th  August),  and  from  that  day 
the  disease  and  danger  became  more  and  more  urgent,  lie 
ceased  to  attend  to  public  business,  and  seemed  not  to  think  of  it. 
On  the  30th  of  August  a  mighty  storm  of  wind  filled  the  land 
with  dismay;  but  there  was  a  deeper  cause  of  alarm  for  most 
men,  for  the  Protector  was  dying,  and  the  question  was — who 
was  to  follow?:}:    His  eldest  son,  Richard,  was  an  idle  country 

*  Guizot'B  Cromwell,  448-446 ;  Carlyle,  III,  307 ;  Liugard.  xi.,  123. 
t  Carlyle,  III.,  637.       X  Kuight'ii  Pop.  Uutt.,  iv.,  214. 
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gentleman,  harmless,  but  somewhat  incapable.  Thurloe  put  the 
question  of  succession  to  the  dying  man,  who  directed  him  to  a 
sealed  paper  placed  in  a  certain  spot  in  Hampton  Court.  But 
the  paper  could  not  be  found.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  Thurloe 
again  asked  him,  and  the  answer  was  said  to  be  "  Eichard.**  That 
night  another  terrible  storm  fell  upon  the  land,  and  in  the  tumult 
of  the  winds  the  dying  Oliver  was  heard  uttering  a  prayer  for  his 
country.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day — his  fortunate  day — 
he  passed  away  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  Friday,  September  3rd^ 
1658. 


Section  IH.— THE  AJS'AECHT.    1658-1660. 

35.    Brief  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell.    Although  Eichard' 
Cromwell  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Protectorate  without   the 
slightest  opposition,  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  deficient 
in   all  the   qualities   essential  to   the   preservation   of   such  an* 
authority  as  that  which  had  now  devolved  upon  him.     He  was  a 
young  man  of  no  experience ;  "  a  peasant  in  his  nature,  H,g 
yet  gentle  and  virtuous,"  and  he  "  became  not  greatness,"  character. 
because  he  was  indolent  and  irresolute.*     His  father  having  left 
no  wealth,  contrary  to   the  general  expectation,  he  soon  found 
himself  embarrassed;   for  the  payment  of  the  troops  was  con- 
siderably in  arrear,  and  as  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  them,  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  would  remain  quiet  with   such  a  cause  [for 
dissatisfaction.     The  officers,  headed  by  Fleetwood,  presented^to 
him  a  petition  for  such  organic  changes  in  the  constitution       -  ; 
of  the  army,  as  would  have  deprived  him  of  all  control  petufon* 
over  it,  and  he  was  therefore  advised  by  Thurloe,  St.  John,   **'*^  "**** 
Fiennes,  and  others,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  people,  and  call  a 
parliament.     He  did  so  ;  and  a  new  parliament  met  on  the  27th  of 
January,   1659.      It  was  different  from  the  last  which 
Oliver  had  called,   inasmuch  as   the  old  representative  cailsiapar- 
system  was  restored ;  small  and  decayed  boroughs  again       _,* 
elected  burgesses,  and  commercial  towns,  such  as  Manchester^ 
which  had  grown  into  importance,  were  deprived  of  their  members. 
The  Lords  were  summoned  as  in  the  previous  parliament.    Every 
member  was  called  upon   to  take  the  oath  to  the  government. 
A  few  republicans  refused,  and  did  not  take  their  seats ;  Ludlow 
and   others    evaded  it,    and  divisions    arising,  there    presently^ 

*  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchiuson. 
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Partiei  appeared  three  distinct  parties ;  the  Protectorigts,  forming 
*°  *''  about  one  half  of  the  members ;  the  Republicans,  who 
numbered  about  fifty,  Vane,  Haselrigg,  Lambert,  Ludlow,  Brad- 
fihaw,  Scott,  and  Nevil,  being  among  them ;  and  the  Moderates,  or 
Neuters,  Presbyterians  for  the  most  part,  but  many  of  them  con- 
<5ealed  Cavaliers.  The  first  subject  which  called  forth  the  strength 
of  these  different  parties  was  a  bill  which,  under  the  pretext  of 
recognising  Richard  Cromwell  for  the  rightful  successor  to  his 
fether,  would  have  pledged  the  parliament  to  an  acquiescence  in 
the  existing  form  of  government.  The  Republicans  instantly  took 
the  alarm.  They  did  not  object  to  Richard  personally ;  but  they 
took  up  the  revolution  at  the  point  at  which  Cromwell  had  stopped 
it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Uvjmp,  and  asserted  that  parliament 
alone  had  the  right  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority.*  The  bill 
was  passed  with  some  small  modifications,  after  long  and  violent 
debates  (14th  February),  as  was  also  the  resolution  to  treat  the 
/"other  house"  as  a  house  of  parliament  (18th  April). 

So  far,  therefore,  the  Protector's  party  was  triumphant ;  but 
there  was  another  power  which  had  yet  to  be  propitiated — the 
army — the  only  party  which  could  not  enter  into  a  compromise 
with  the  old  regime,  and  was,  therefore,  committed  irrevocably  to 
the  preservation  of  the  republic.  The  Presbyterians,  moreover, 
were  objects  of  suspicion  to  them  now,  as  they  formerly  were ; 
and  when  they  saw  that  the  new  Protector  was  about  to  replace 
the  republic  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  they  re-constituted  their 
councils,  and  resolved  upon  seizing  the  government.  Fleetwood, 
Lambert,  and  Desborough  were  at  the  head  of  this  movement ; 
and,  as  each  of  them  was  unable  to  usurp  the  government  himself, 
they  united  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ultra  republicans, 
Thtaniv  whom  thcv  could  control.  They  drew  up  a  "AtiwJfo 
'ibJmbfi*  representation  and  petition,''  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
SSrtS**'  contempt  into  which  "  the  good  old  cause"  had  sunk,  and 
petition.  ^£  ^Yie  threats  and  prosecutions  which  the  parliament  had 
instituted  against  the  patriots  who  had  served  their  country  so  welL 
The  Commons  received  it  with  scorn ;  but  the  military  leaders 
were  not  to  be  put  down,  and  they  next  voted  that  the  common 
-^ause  was  in  danger,  that  the  command  of  the  army  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  oflScers  possessing  its  confidence,  and  that  every 
officer  should  testify  his  approval  of  the  execution  of  Charles 
fltuart,  and  of  the  subsequent  proceedings,  or  resign  his  com- 
•^mission.     The  parliament  immediately  perceived  its  danger,  and 

*  Fonter*iLlTef,IY.,  183-184. 
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declared  the  militarj  councils  illegal*  The  officers  considered  thi» 
motion  as  an  open  declaration  of  war ;  they  instantiy  met ;  and 
Desborough,  in  their  name,  informed  Richard  that  the  crisis  was 
at  last  come ;  the  parliament  must  be  dissolved^  either  by  the  civil 
authority,  or  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  He  might  make  hi» 
election.  If  he  chose  the  first,  the  army  would  provide  for  hia 
dignity  and  support ;  if  he  did  not,  they  would  abandon  him  to 
his  fate.  Eichard  shrank  from  the  responsibility  which  they  thuH. 
forced  upoti  him ;  but  there  was  no  alternative,  and  he 
issued  an  ordinance,  dissolving  the  parliament  (April  g»\^^. 
22nd,  1659).  By  this  act  Richard  dethroned  himself  for,  diMoiv«tii» 
although  he  continued  to  reside  at  Whitehi^,  he  was 
excluded  from  having  any  share  in  the  government,  and,  sooa 
afterwards,  he  signed  his  resignation  in  form.  His  brottier  Henry, 
tiie  deputy  of  Ireland,  though  possessed  of  considerable  vigour 
and  capacity,  also  resigned  his  command,  and  returned  to  England* 
He  retired  into  Cambridgeshire,  and  died  in  1674.  Eichard  fied 
to  the  continent  at  the  Restoration,  to  escape  from  his  creditors  $ 
and,  after  an  expatriation  of  almost  twenty  years,  returned  to 
England,  and  died  at  Cheshunt  in  1713,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

36.  Restoration  and  Second  Expulsion  of  the  Bump.  The 
army  had  now  possession  of  supreme  authority,  but  it  had  Ho 
master-mind  to  direct  its  supremacy,  and  so  all  real  government 
was  at  an  end.  In  this  emergency  the  officers  determined  to 
recall  the  Long  Parliament,  as  it  existed  when  Cromwell  expelled 
it.  The  Presbyterian  members  whom  Pride  had  expelled  in  1648 
also  demanded  re-admission ;  but  as  they  were  Royalists,  and 
still  adhered  to  the  principles  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  they  were  refused  the  privilege.  The  members 
of  the  Rump,  therefore,  assembled  alone,  to  the  number  of 
seventy ;  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  the  CouncQ  of  State  wer© 
reformed,  and  a  Declaration  establishing  the  former  republicaa 
government,  was  issued.  But  the  question  soon  arose — 
which  power  should  be  supreme,  the  civil,  or  the  military  ?  poB^ew tw 
The  parliament,  composed  of  energetic  men,  able  and  full  Jow^*-* 
of  con\iction,  resolutely  asserted  its  claims,  and  compelled  Sf 'til"^*'" 
the  officers  to  receive  and  to  hold  their  commissions  from  ihe 
speaker ;  and  they  proceeded  to  settle  the  government,  in  a  £rm 
but  conciliatory  spirit.  The  nation  however,  had  no  confidence  in 
theit  stability ;  while  ttiey  themselves  were  debating  what  should 
be  the  ultimate  fi^rm  of  government,  the  various  politick  clubs  in 
London,  and  throughout  the  countjy^  were  disputing  the  samd 
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flubiect,  so  that  parties  were  multiplying  everywhere,  and  dangers 
multiplied  with  them.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Presby- 
terians, excluded  from  power,  made  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
Q^„f^  Eoyalists,  and  insurrections  simultaneously  broke  out  in 
■'**^^*  several  counties.  But  the  plans  of  these  conspirators 
were  betrayed ;    and  the  only  project  which  took  any  action  was 

that  of  Sir  George  Booth,  who  raised  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
■c^iJe     shire  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  Charles  and 

the  Duke  of  York.  Lambert,  however,  totally  defeated  his 
force  at  Winnington,  near  Nantwich  (August  18tli) ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  risings  were  suppressed  everywhere. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  Bichard  could  have  held  the  army  in 
due  subordination  to  the  civil  authority,  and  the  parliament  have 
proceeded  in  its  duties  without  molestation,  the  country  would 
nave  gradually  settled  down  under  a  government  which  afforded 
security  for  the  various  interests  that  had  acquired  a  firm  footing 
during  ten  years.*  But  the  Eepublicans  were  disunited;  the 
army  had  again  triumphed ;  the  late  dissensions  between  it  and 
the  parliament  were  renewed;  and  there  was  no  prospect 
whatever  of  stability  or  settlement.      Hence  the  restoration  of 

Charles  became  a  fixed  idea  that  gradually  took  possession 
jwtoratioii  of  the  national  mind.  It  was,  therefore,  the  policy,  as 
^jjchy    much  as  the  duty,  of  the  officers  to  obey  the  civil  power 

they  had  set  up ;  but  they  felt  contempt  for  their  pretended 
masters,  and  were  resolved  upon  being  independent  and  supreme. 
The  Bump  voted  that  Lambert,  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and  the 
chief  officers  should  be  dismissed ;  whereupon  the  officers  expelled 
the  parliament  (October  23rd). 

37.  Differences  between  Monk  in  Scotland  and  the  Officers  in 
London.  The  council  of  officers  at  Wallingford  House  now 
established  a  military  government;  they  appointed  Fleetwood 
commander-in-chief,  and  Lambert,  major-general ;    they  annulled 

all  the  proceedings  lately  directed  against  them  in  parlia- 
fOTWDinMJt  ment ;  they  pubUshed  a  vindication,  under  the  title  of  ^^ITie 

Army's  Plea,  and  vested  the  provisional  government  in  a 
committee  of  safety.  They  next  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  restore 
Bichard,  wnom  they  brought  from  Hampshire  to  London  for  the 
purpose;  but  his  supporters  were  outvoted,  and  he  retired  to 
Hampton  Court. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Monk,  who  had  been  courted  and 
'feared  by  both  parties,  began  to  play  his  own  game.    Ever  since 

*  Knight'i  Pop.  Biat,  IT.,  n». 
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the  march  of  Cromwell  in  pursuit  of  Charles  to  Worcester,  he  had 
<5ommancled  in  Scotland,  where  he  appeared  to  have  no  ^^^ 
other  occupation  than  the  duties  of  his  place,  the  preservar-  i^friSie* 
tion  of  military  discipline,  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  KtSoa*^* 
His  despatches  to  Cromwell  were  characteristic  of  the  man ;  *'"<^«"- 
short,  dry,  and  uninteresting,  confined  entirely  to  matters  of 
business,  and  those  only  of  indispensable  necessity.  Impenetrable 
secrecy  was  his  distinctive  qualification;  whatever  were  his 
opinions,  his  wishes,  or  his  designs,  he  kept  them  locked  up  within 
his  own  breast.  Hence,  all  parties  claimed  him  as  a  partisan, 
whereas  he  belonged  to  none.  He  had  fought  on  every  side ;  first, 
Eoyalist,  in  which  character  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  at 
the  battle  of  Nantwich ;  then  as  a  Eepublican ;  and,  lastly,  3,^ 
as  a  Protectorist.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  was  always  «»»««*«• 
distrusted,  and,  especially,  after  the  fall  of  Richard.  Cromwell 
termed  him  "  the  sly  fellow.**  To  undermine  his  influence,  Fleet- 
wood decreased  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  removed  many  of  his 
officers ;  for  they,  like  him,  had  no  great  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  soldiers  in  London.  In  retaliation  for  these  affronts, 
he  dictated  a  letter  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  complaining  of  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  metropolitan  regiments,  just  at  the  time  of 
Booth's  insurrection  in  Cheshire,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
animating  the  insurgents,  and  embarrassing  their  adversaries ;  but 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  purposed  submitting  the  letter  to  his 
officers  for  signature,  the  news  arrived  of  Lambert's  victory,  and 
the  document  was  immediately  suppressed  (August  22nd). 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  heard  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Eump, 
and  of  the  superior  rank  conferred  on  Lambert,  he  deter- 
mined  to  appear  openly  as  the  patron  of  the  vanquished,  himseirtiie 
uinder  the  alluring,  but  ambiguous  title  of  "  asserter  of  ^^"^^ 
the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  country."    With  this 
intention,  he  secured  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  citadel  of 
Leith ;  he  occupied  Berwick,  and  began  to  levy  and  discipline  a 
numerous  force  of  cavalry.    At  Leith,  he  addressed  the  troops  and 
officers,  and  told  them  that  the  army  in  England  had  broken  up 
the  parliament,  to  hinder  the  settlement  of  the  nation  ;  that  they 
would  trouble  Scotland  next,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  parliament.    The  soldiers  approved  of  his 
object,  and  engaged  to  stand  by  him ;  and  they  sent  letters  to 
Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Lenthall,  announcing  their  intentions. 

These  resolutions  produced  the  greatest  alarm  among  the  fac- 
tions in  London,  who,  after  much  discussion,  finally  resolved  to 
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lend  a  deputation  to  Monk  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and,  if  that- 
failed,  to  proceed  to  a  trial  of  strength  in  battle.  Lambert  was 
L«mb«rt  appointed  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  north,  and  he 
SSmS*  1®^*  London  at  the  head  of  7,000  men.  Delay  was  as 
™'  necessary  to  Monk  as  expedition  was  desirable  to  his 
opponents ;  he  received  the  deputation  respectfully,  summoned  a^ 
council  of  his  officers,  and  agreed  to  send  three  commissioners  to 
London.  These  commissioners,  contrary  to  Monk*s  instructions, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Committee  of  Safety,  by  which  the 
government  was  left  in  the  administration  of  a  council  of  officers  ; 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  recall  of  the  parliament,  and 
Honk's  own  appointment  of  officers  was  to  be  revised.  lle», 
therefore,  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  and  marched  to  Coldstreanj 
(December  8th),  resolved  upon  advancing  to  London. 

38.  Monk's  March  to  London.  In  the  meantime.  Monk  con** 
trived  to  detain  Lambert  in  the  north  with  idle  negotiations.  Ta 
disguise  his  purpose  more  surely,  he  wrote  to  London,  and 
solemnly  assiu*ed  the  common  council  and  others  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  relieve  parliament  from  military  oppression,  and  thafe 
he  was,  above  all  things,  a  friend  to  liberty  and  the  commonwealth. 
By  some  members  of  the  old  Council  of  State  he  was  proclaimed  a 
deliverer;  in  the  city  the  cry  for  a  free  parliament  was  general ; 
the  citizens  declined  to  pay  taxes  ;  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Lawsoa 
also  refused  to  obey  any  other  authority  than  that  of  a  parliament, 
and  the  various  leaders,  civil  and  military,  were  fiercely  quarrelling. 
At  this  critical  moment  Whitelocke,  convinced  that  Monk 
SJlii'^''*  would  bring  in  Charles  without  terms  for  the  parliament 
to'^rtlTore  or  tho  couutry,  and  that  he  would  easily  delude  liaselrigg 
"**  ^'°'*  and  the  rest  of  the  parliament  men,  suggested  to  Fleetwood 
that  since  the  return  of  Charles  seemed  unavoidable,  it  would  be 
prudent  for  him  and  the  officers  to  restore  that  prince  upon 
terms  which  would  be  favourable  to  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
for  which  they  had  so  long  contended.  Fleetwood,  it  appears, 
was  convinced  by  the  lawyer  •  arguments,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  sending  Whitelocke  as  ambassador  to  Charles,  when  Vane> 
Desborough,  and  Berry  came  into  the  room,  and  the  project  was 
set  aside.  Two  days  after  this,  the  soldiers  revolted  against 
j^  Fleetwood ;    they  assembled  in  front  of  Lenthall's  house 

SlJ!S''diP  in  the  Strand,  and  saluted  him  as  their  commander-in- 
ihJpM^  chief;  and  thus  the  Eump  was  again  triumphant  (24th 
mtnt.  De>cember).  Monk  immediately  wrote  to  tne  restored 
parliament,  promising  all  obedience  and  fiuthfulness,  on  whiek 
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they  voted  liim  their  thanks,  and  desired  him  to  come  up  to 
London.  During  this,  Lambert  lay  at  Newcastle ;  but  Fairfax, 
who  was  in  correspondence,  with  Monk,  raised  the  Royalists 
of  Yorkshire,  and  surprised  the  city  of  York  (January  Ist).  w^in^' 
On  the  very  same  day  Monk  set  out  from  Coldstream.  »i»dBeiz2»' 
When  he  reached  Newcastle  he  found  Lambert's  army 
disbanded  ;  he  therefore  advanced  to  York  unmolested,  where  he 
joined  Fairfax  ;  but  he  maintained  a  strict  reserve  as  to  his  future 
plans,  and  while  the  Royalists  abroad  were  perplexed  by  his 
movements,  the  Republicans  in  London  were  suspicious  of  them. 
At  Nottingham,  he  prevented  the  officers  from  signing  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  parliament ;  at  Leicester,  he  declared  that  the 
monarchy  could  not  be  restored;  at  St.  Alban's,  he  wrote  to 
require  that  all  the  soldiers  of  the  English  army  in  or  about 
London  should  be  removed ;  and  the  next  day  (3rd  February)  he 
entered  the  capital,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Whitehall. 

39.  Transactions  which  immediately  preceded  the  Restoration. 
Haselrigg  and  the  Republicans  soon  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
blunder  they  had  committed  in  summoning  Monk  to  march  to 
London.  That  general  insisted  that  the  expelled  Presbyterians 
should  resume  their  seats  in  parliament.  No  one  dared  oppose 
him;  for  he  was  now  complete  master  of  the  situation.  He 
had  secured  all  the  important  posts  in  London  and  the 
neighbourhood;  the  citizens  clamoured  for  the  restoration  of  the 
excluded  members,  and  numerous  addresses  came  up  from  the 
counties  demanding  the  sanfle  thing.  On  the  21st  of  February, 
the  long-absent  members  returned;  the  Independents,  finding 
themselves  in  a  powerless  minority,  withdrew;  and  the  Presby- 
terians, in  the  name  of  the  nation,  immediately  abolished  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  government  without  a  king  and  without  a  House 
of  Lords;  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  Rump  parliament, 
and  convoked  another,  to  be  composed  of  two  chambers,  according 
to  the  old  constitution.  Monk  was  made  commandet«-in-  j^^^^ 
chief;  the  Covenant  was  again  to  be  promulgated;  the  Jhi^il^fr 
confession  of  faith  of  the  assembly  of  divines  was  ordered  SS'^SS?* 
to  be  adopted ;  the  penal  laws  against  the  CathoHcs,  which  teSTn 
Cromwell  had  rarely  put  in  force,  were  again  to  be  called  ™«"»^"- 
into  full  vigour. 

The  t-endenciea  of  some  of  the  members,  however,  towM'ds 
monarchy,  were  «tiU  yerj  feebly  indicated.  Uncertainty  every- 
where prevailed,  whilst  the  man  who  had  the  power  of  the  sword 
was  well  known  to  have  no  fixed  principles  of  politics  or  religion^ 
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-was  more  inspired  by  the  love  of  wealth,  than  excited 


His 


intentions   hj  any  daring  ambition,  and  would  only  declare  himselT 

ADiys  ry.    ^^^  gome  iiTevocable  action,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind 

as  to  the  probable  success  and  permanency  of  king  or  commonwealth. 

The   parliament  broke  up  on  the  16th  of  March;     writs  were 

immediately  issued  for  the  new  parliament,  to  meet  on  the  25th  of 

April;   and  then  Monk,  who  had  secretly  received  his  cousin,  Sir 

John  Grenville,  as  envoy  from  Charles,  intrusted  his  relative  with 

a  verbal  message  to  the  prince.      He  imposed  no  conditions,  but 

suggested  that  there  should  be  a  general  amnesty  with 

©ondjtions   four  exceptions;  that  the  possession  of  confiscated  property 

obsriw*to    should  not  be  disturbed ;    and  that  there  should  be  liberty 

of  conscience.     This  messenger  was  received  by  Charles, 

at  Brussels,  as  an  angel  from  Heaven.     But  Ormond,  Hyde,  and 

Nicholas,  were  opposed  to  the  prince's  restoration  upon  ev(3n  these 

yeiy  limited  conditions,  and  foreseeing  the  reaction  which  waa 

likely  to  take  place,  proposed  that  he  should  be  subject  only  to 

such  terms  as  the  new  parliament  might  impose.     Monk  appeared 

ready  to  agree  to  anything;  but  at  this  juncture,  a  body  ol  envoys 

_  ^        from  the  Presbyterians  presented  themselves,  and  offered 

Vterian.     the  tcrms  which  had  been  proposed  to  Charles  I.  at  the 

Isle  of  Wight.    The  latter  were,  however,  entirely  ignorant 

of  Monk's  communications  with  the  Royalists ;   and  they  thought, 

in  their  ignorance,   that  they  alone  had  the  power  to  restore 

Charles.      For  a  time  the  Royalists  were  uncertain  as  to  how  ta 

proceed,  for  Monk  would  not  commit  himself  by  any  expression. 

The  disclosure  of  his  opinions,  however,  was  becoming  daily  less 

necessary,  for  the  whole  country  was  growing  impatient  for  the 

restoration,  and  even  such  old  servants  of  the  Commonwealth  as 

Broghill,  Thurloe,  and  Lenthall,  were  offering  to  Charles  their 

submission  and  advice. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  uncertainty,  Lambert  escaped  from  the 
Tower,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned,  collected  a  few  troops,  and 
raised  the  Republican  standard.  But  his  men  deserted  him  at 
their  first  encounter  with  Monk's  troops  at  Daventry ; 
^«Mtedat  and  they  surrendered  him  to  the  hands  of  the  Royalists, 
^*"*'^*  who  conducted  him  back  to  the  Tower  (April  22nd). 
The  last  battle  of  the  Commonwealth  was  thus  fought  on  the  field 
and  on  the  hustings  at  the  same  time ;  and  on  the  25th,  the  new 
MeetiDf  Convention  Parliament  assembled.  A  few  of  the  old 
c^Tention  Republicans  were  returned;  some  who  were  elected, 
parujuMiK  thought  that  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  could  be 
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effected  without  the  loss  of  any  of  those  liberties  which  had  been 
won  since  the  days  of  Laud  and  Strafford ;  but  the  greater  number 
were  men  who  were  either  indifferent,  or  hot-headed  Eoyalists. 
It  was  impossible  that,  amidst  such  a  conflict  of  passions  and 
prejudices,  of  old  hatreds  and  new  ambitions,  Prince  Charles 
should  be  forward  to  make  any  professions,  and  it  was  also 
fortunate  that  he  was  utterly  unscrupulous  with  regard  to  any 
professions  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  make.  He  was  too 
heartless  a  voluptuary,  and  too  selfish  in  his  craving  for  ease  and 
pleasure,  to  care  anything  about  public  duty,  or  to  cherish  any 
affection  for  the  people  he  was  to  govern ;  and  being  secretly  a 
papist,  and  openly  a  scoffer,  it  mattered  little  to  him,  provided  he 
was  quiet,  how  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  or  Independents, 
harassed  each  other.  Ten  peers  assembled  in  the  new  House  of 
Lords ;  and  the  Presbyterians  being  the  majority  in  the  lower 
house,  elected  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston  their  speaker.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  Grenville  presented  to  the  two  houses  Charles's  letters, 
accompanied  with  a  document  addressed  to  the  whole  nation — 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Declaration  of  Breda. 

40.    The  Restoration.    The  reading  of  these  letters,  as  well  as 
the  Declaration,  excited  the  loudest  acclamations  in  the  parliament, 
and  in  order  to  spread  the  same  satisfaction  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  documents  were  ordered  to  be  published  Declaration 
immediately.     The  Declaration  promised — 

1.  A  general  amnesty,  without  any  exceptions  but  such  as  should  afterwards 
be  made  by  parliament. 

2.  Liberty  of  conscience. 

3.  The  settlement  by  parliament  of  all  grants,  purchases,  and  alienations 
made  during  the  Revolution. 

4.  Liquidation  of  the  arrears  of  the  army  under  General  Monk,  and  retention 
of  the  officers  and  men  upon  the  same  pay  and  conditions  which  they  then 
enjoyed. 

The  two  houses  then  voted,  that  by  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  the  government  was  and  ought  to  be  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons ;  they  invited  Charles  to  come  and  receive 
the  crown  to  which  he  was  born,  and  they  made  liberal  grants  to 
him  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester. 
Hale,  the  great  judge,  and  Prynne,  the  learned  lawyer,  called 
upon  the  Commons  to  pause  in  theii*  enthusiasm,  and  consider 
what  propositions  should  be  made  to  Charles,  before  the  destinies 
of  the  country  were  committed  to  his  guidance.  But  Monk 
strongly  opposed  them,  the  house  supported  him,  and  thus  was 
lost  the  fairest  opportunity  which  had  yet  presented  itself,   of 
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determining,  by  mutual  consent,  the  legal  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
of  securing  from  future  encroachment  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Charles  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity 
in  Palace-yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple  Bar ;  a  committee  of 
both  houses  was  then  despatched  to  the  Hague,  to  invite  him  to 
return  and  take  possession  of  the  government ;  and  the  fl(«t  under 
Montague  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  Scheveling,  to  take  him  on 
•cStim'  ^  board.  On  the  26th  he  landed  at  Dover,  where  Monk, 
"'  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  the  neighbouring 
counties,  received  him,  and  conducted  him  in  triumphant  procession 
to  London,  At  Blackheath  he  was  received  by  the  terrible  army 
of  the  Commonwealth,  30,000  strong;  but  the  royal  cavalcade 
passed  on  in  safety ;  for  the  old  discipline,  against  which  no  enemy 
had  ever  been  able  to  prevail  in  the  Imttle-field,  was  still  fiupreme.* 
•j^^  On  the  29th,  his  own  birthday,  the  King  entered  London, 

|ntoftnc«  ^1j0  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  tapestry  hung  from 
London,  jt^q  housos,  the  fouutaius  spouted  wine ;  the  lord  mayor 
and  corporation  came  out  in  their  civic  dresses,  and  amidst  huzzas, 
braying  of  trumpets  and  shouts  of  delirious  joy,  the  restored 
monarch  passed  to  Whitehall.  Englishmen  thus  rejoiced  that  the 
government  was  at  length  established,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  on 
the  basis  of  their  ancient  constitution,  and  they  looked  forward  to 
a  reign  of  peace  and  security,  of  liberty  and  religion. 

•  Knight'i  Pop.  Hist.,  IV.,  SM. 
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dHAPTEE  IV.  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  DURING 
THE  PIRST  STUART  PERIOD  AND  THE  ERA  OF 
THE  COMMONWEALTH.    1603-1660. 

Section  I.— PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION. 

1.    Influence  of  the  Civil  War.    The  national  progress,  which 
had  received  such  new  and  extraordinary  impulses   during  the 
long  and  vigorous  administration  of  Elizabeth,  was  not  arrested 
by  the  troubles  which  ensued  in  the  reign  of  Charles.     The  Civil 
War  was  too  limited  in  time,  and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
engaged  in  it  too  smaU,  to  impede  the  general  advancemeut.     The 
land  was  tilled ;   manufactures  went  on ;   the  judges  went  their 
circuits   regularly ;     and    although    business  suffered  in 
London,  yet  even  there,  public  order  was  strictly  main-  war  ^^ 
tained.     The  distractions  bore  harder  upon  the  country  matJSaiiy 
gentlemen  than  upon  the  tradesmen,  every  manor-house  iatfonai* 
being  liable  to  attack  by  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents.  ^''^"^*"* 
The  local  organisation  of  the  country,  in  short,  was  disturbed,  but 
not   destroyed ;    and  the  parliamentary  leaders  kept  the  people 
under   a   strict  rule.       The  general  circulation   of  money   was 
increased  by  the  war,  and  an  impulse  was  given  to  production,  by 
the  increased  consumption.     The  double  taxation  to  which  the 
people  submitted,  and  which  they  were  able  to  bear,  shows  that 
the  national  riches  had  considerably  augmented.      Besides   the 
voluntary  contributions  of  money,  plate,  horses,  arms,  victuals, 
and   warlike   stores,    the  monthly  assessment    imposed   by   the 
parliament  produced,  from  1640  to  1659,  not  less  than  paruamen. 
£32,172,321,  a  larger  revenue  than  had  ever  been  collected  SurinJ  ufe 
in  England  from  all  sources  during  previous  years.     The  ''*'• 
excise,  a  new  duty  upon  ale  and  wine,  tobacco,  groceries,  and  even 
provisions,  produced  £500,000  a  year;    tonnage  and  poundage 
yielded  as  much ;    the  coal  tax  brought  in  £50,000  a  year ;  the 
post  office  about  £10,000  ;  and  the  weekly  meal  £100,000.     Erom 
all  these  additional  sources  of  revenue,  and  from  the  sale  of  the 
crown  and  church  lands,  the  sequestration  of  delinquents'  and 
malignants'  estates,  and  the  feudal  revenues,   the  revolutionary 
government  drew,  it  is  estimated,  above  £4,400,000  per  annum.* 

•  Fioi»  HM^  in«k  fiSMSC 
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Tet,  notwithstandiog  this  exorbitant  taxation,  interest  was 
lower  and  the  price  of  land  higher  after  the  war,  than  they  were 
before ;  the  former  having  fallen  from  10  per  cent,  under 
Elizabeth,  to  6  under  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  latter  having 
risen  from  twelve  years'  purchase  in  1621,  to  sixteen  years' 
purchase  in  1666. 

The  practice  of  banking  was  another  result  of  the  civil  war. 
Commence-  Formerly,  merchants  had  kept  their  cash  in  the  Royal 
SUnkiny*^  Mint  or  the  Tower;  but  Charles  I.  forcibly  seized 
.y.tem.  £200,000  thus  lodged  in  these  places,  before  the  Long 
Parliament  met.  This  caused  the  traders  to  deposit  their  plate 
and  money  with  the  goldsmiths,  who  paid  interest  on  the  deposits, 
and  gave  receipts  for  them,  which  were  calculated  as  money,  like 
bank  notes.  Country  gentlemen  also  remitted  their  rents  to 
town  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
London  goldsmiths  were  able  to  advance  Cromwell  loans  on  the 
revenue,  and  to  afford  that  accommodation  to  the  government  which 
is  now  given  by  the  Bank  of  England.  But  there  were  no 
regular  banking  establishments  as  yet,  like  those  which  already 
existed  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  Italy. 

2.  Increase  of  Population  and  Growth  of  Towns.  The  population 
increased  more  during  the  first  forty  years  of  this  period  than  it 
did  during  the  same  number  of  years  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
one.  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  hearth  tax,  which  show  that  at  the  Restoration  there  were 
not  less  than  six  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants  in  England.  Of 
the  towns,  London  increased  more  rapidly  than  any  other,  both  in 
extent  and  population,  notwithstanding  the  proclamations  which 
were  issued  against  the  erection  of  new  houses,  the  resort  of 
strangers,  and  the  residence  of  the  nobilty  therein.  Among  the 
country  towns,  Plymouth,  Poole,  Lynne,  and  Devonport  were 
rising  into  notice ;  Birmingham,  then  called  Bremieham,  swarmed 
with  inhabitants,  and  echoed  with  the  noise  of  anvils ;  Hali&x^ 
which  in  1566  had  only  520  householders  "that  kept  fires  and 
answered  the  vicar,"  now  contained  12,000  inhabitants  ;  Sheffield 
was  remarkable  for  blacksmiths ;  Manchester  surpassed  aU  towns 
thereabout  in  building,  populousness,  woollen  manufacture,  market- 
place, and  church ;  but  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Bolton,  Ashton,  and 
other  large  towns  of  the  present  day,  were  beneath  notice.  New- 
castle was  the  glory  of  all  the  towns  in  the  north ;  but  the  manners 
of  the  borderers  and  people  around  were  rude  and  barbarous.* 

*  Camden'!  Britannift,  quoted  in  Pict.  Hift.,  III.,  0S4.660. 
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3.    Commercial  Progress.    The  commercial  progress  of  England, 
however,  did  not  fulfil  the  high  promise  which  it  had  given  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  rivalry  of 
the  Dutch,  the  wars  with  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the  Common- 
wealth, the  mischiefs  which  monopolies  produced,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  political  troubles  of  the  country,  and  the  war  which  followed. 
The  Dutch,  by  their  skill,  industry,  and  commercial  enterprise, 
monopolised  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe.     They  ^he  Dutch 
transported  the  produce  of  turkey,  the  East  and  West  the"t?ided? 
Indies,   and   of  southern  Europe,    to   the   Baltic,   and  Europe, 
returned  thence  with  corn,  which  they  stored  in  Amsterdam  till 
seasons  of  dearth  in  the  countries  of  western  Europe  offered  them 
good  profits.     They  had  possession  of  the  most  productive  fisheries, 
also,  even  those  on  the  British  coast ;  they  had  the  English  foreign 
trade  all  to  themselves ;  so  that  where  they  sent  out  a  thousand 
ships,  Englishmen  seldom  sent  out  a  hundred,  frequently  not  one. 
Nevertheless,  this  era  was  an  important  one  for  trading  companies. 
The  East  India  Company  traded  to  Persia,  India,  and  Pro,n.eMof 
Arabia,  from  which  it  imported  spices,  cotton,  silks,  rice,  KdiS*** 
perfumes,  rich  woods,  and  precious  stones.     But  its  affairs  Company, 
were  in  a  depressed  state  for  a  long  time.      Captain  Lancaster, 
whom  the  company  had  sent  out  in  1601,  in  charge  of  its  first 
adventure,  reappeared  in  the  Downs,  September  11th,  1603,  with 
the  two  largest  of  his  four  ships  laden  with  pepper.     No  immediate 
advantages,  however,  resulted  from  this  voyage;   but  in  March, 
1604,  Sir  Hugh    Middleton  took  out  the  same  four  ships,  and 
returned  in  1606,  with  three  of  them  laden  with  valuable  cargoes. 
Still  the  profits  were  not  equal  to  the  large  outlay  required  for  such 
long  voyages,  and  the  mortality  among  the  crews  was  so  great,  that 
most  of  the  members  of  the  company  declined  to  make  any  further 
adventures.     In  1607,  a  new  company  was  formed,  who,  in  1611, 
were  rewarded  by  the  arrival  of  such  a  valuable  cargo  in  the 
expedition  under  David  Middleton,  that  they  realised  211  percent. 
Other  voyages  followed,  some  disastrous,  and  some  profitable,  until, 
in  1614,  the  company  sent  out  a  fleet  of  four  ships  under  Captain 
Downton,  which  was  followed  next  year  by  another  small  fleet, 
and  the  despatch  of  Sir  Thomas  Koe  as  ambassador  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  who  gave  them  permission  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat. 
Other  factories  were  estabHshed  after  this  in  Japan,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Malacca,  and  other  places,  so  that  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  took 
alarm,  and  disputes  arose.     The  Dutch  proposed  that  the  English 
•company  should  join  theirs  to  cany  on  the  trade  jointly,  and 
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expel  the  Portuguese ;  but  this  proposition  was  rejected,  although 
a  treaty  was  concluded  at  London  (1619),  by  which  the  trade  of 
the  two  companies  should  be  carried  on  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Council  of  Defence,  formed  of  members  of  both.  The  treaty  was 
to  continue  twenty  years,  but  did  not  last  half  as  many  months : 
for  in  the  following  December  the  Dutch  governor-general  sud- 
denly attacked  the  English  settlements  on  the  islands  of  Lantore 
MMtacreof  *"^  ^^^^  EooH,  and  in  February,  1623,  the  Dutch  maa- 
Amboyua.  gacred  some  English  and  Japanese  in  Amboyna,  on  the 
pretence  that  they  had  c^)n8pired  to  drive  them  from  the  island, 
and  rob  them  of  the  spice  trade.  This  horrible  transaction  waa 
followed  by  a  long  course  of  hostilities,  the  effects  of  which  were 
so  diHa«lr(^us  that  although  the  company  captured  the  Island  of 
OrmuH,  in  the  Perwian  Gulf,  from  the  Portuguese,  they  seriously 
thought  of  selling  their  stock,  and  retiring  from  the  trade  (1625). 
But  in  164ii  a  new  stock  was  subscribed;  a  settlement  was  made 
at  Madras,  and  in  1651  the  company  took  possession  of  St. 
Helena  after  its  abandonment  by  the  Dutch.  These  circumstances, 
however,  improved  its  situation  so  little,  that  it  was  again  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  ;  and  its  privileges  were  violated  by  a  regular  system 
of  free  trad(5  to  India,  until  Cromwell  granted  the  company  a  new 
charter  (1657),  which  enabled  it  to  carry  on  the  trade  with  spirit 
and  success  until  the  Eestoration.* 

Another  trading  corporation  which  flourished  during  this  period 
Th«Turk*y  ^as  the  Turkey  Ccjmpany,  whose  exports  were  English 
Company.  (.Jotiig  and  Indian  spices,  indigo  and  calicoes,  and  imports, 
raw  silk,  cotton,  drugs,  dried  fruit,  and  oil.  A  third  company  was 
m^  the  "  Ancient  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,"  who 

AdT?n*"*  supplied  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  several  towns  in  the 
inr%r».  Niitherlaiids,  with  English  cloth,  and  imported  tapestries, 
diaj)er,  cambric,  Hollands,  lawns,  hops,  madder,  wines,  and  other 
commodities.  The  "  Eastland,"  or  "  Muscovy  Company,"  chiefly 
exported  cloth  and  minerals,  and  brought,  in  return,  hemp,  pitch, 
rosin,  hides,  furs,  metals,  timber,  and  grain.  Besides  these 
public  companies,  there  were  many  private  associations  and 
individual  adventurers  trading  to  Italy,  Barbary,  Guinea,  and  ihe 
colonies. 

4.  Growth  of  Colonization.  Although  the  attempts  to  establish 
colonies  in  the  new  world  were  so  unsuccessful  during  the  reign  of 
EliKabeth,  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol  persevered  in  the 
trade  which  had  been  opened  with  the  territory  around  Virginia^. 
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especially  after  the  year  1602,  when  Captain  Gosnold    . 
made  the  first  direct  voyage  to   those  parts,    without  ^^^^ 
sailing  round  about  the  West  Indies,  and  through  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  previous  navigators^ 
The  favourable  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the  country,  since  caUed 
Massachussets,  induced  others  to  go  out ;   and,  in  1606,  James 
chartered  two  companies,  the  first  called  The  London  Adventurerg^ 
or  South  Virginia  Company,  who  were  authorised  to  plant  all  the 
American  coast  between  34°  and  41°  north  latitude ;  the  second, 
called  The  Plymouth  Adventurers,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  tei> 
ritory  for  four  degrees  north  of  the  above.     In  the  same  year  the 
London  Company  sent  out  Captain  Newport,  with  105  men,  who 
founded  James  Town,  on  the  river  Powhatan,  which  they  pounda- 
called  James  Eiver.     The  settlers  soon  became  involved  jj^e/ 
in  dissensions  among  themselves  and  with  the  natives,  and  ^^''^ 
they  were  so  exposed  to  disease  and  famine,  that,  had  it  not  been: 
for  the  able  conduct  of  Captain    Smith,  the  colony  would   un- 
doubtedly  have  perished.     As  it  was,  the  numbers  were   soon 
reduced  to  forty.     The  men  who  had  come  out  with  him  and 
Newport  were  chiefly  gentlemen,  and  others   unaccustomed  to 
work ;  he,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  company  at  home  to  send  out 
workmen   and  agricultural  labourers,   and   in   the   meantime  he 
taught  the  gentlemen  how  to  use  the  axe  and  the  spade.     In  1609^ 
a  jfresh  body  of  emigrants   arrrived,  and  Smith,  disabled  by  an 
accident,   returned  to  England.      In   the  following  year,  Lord 
Delaware,  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  by  James,  landed  with 
a  fresh  body ;  and  he  was  followed,  in  1611,  by  a  third  band  of 
settlers,  under  Sir  Thomas  G-ates.     A  distribution  of  land  to  each 
emigrant,  as  his  private  property,  gave  anew  stimulus  to  industry; 
the  colony  prospered ;  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood submitted,  through  the  influence  of  Pocaho'ntas, 
the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  the  chief  sachem  of  those  th?indun 
parts.     This  maiden  appears  to  have  cherished  a  love  for  ™^^  ^  ' 
the  strange  Palefaces.    She  had  formerly  saved  Smith  from  torture,, 
when  he  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  ;  she  now  married  an 
Englishman  in  the  colony,  came  to  England  and  was  baptised,  and 
died  on  her  voyage  home.     She  left  a  son,  from  whom  are  sprung 
some  of  the  leading  families  in  Virginia.    After  this,  the  colony 
went  on  increasing ;  and  though  they  had  many  disappointments, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  settlements  were 
massacred  by  the  Indians,  the  adventurers  found  the  speculation 
profitable,  and  thej  had  enough  ta  do  to  keep  out  enemies  an^ 
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Trench  and  rivals.  Their  territory  was  invaded  by  the  French,  who^ 
^oniM  In  ^^  1608,  had  settled  in  Canada,  and  now  crossed  the  8t. 
America.  Lawrence,  and  planted  colonies  in  Acadia  (Nova  Hcotia), 
and  the  country  now  called  New  England  ;  and  by  the  Dutch,  who 
had  built  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  and  the  port 
of  Orange  (Albany),  in  what  they  called  the  country  of  New 
Netherlands.  But  both  were  dislodged  in  1618,  though  the 
Dutch  returned,  and  eventually  made  good  their  position. 

The  chief  production  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  tobacco,  the 
cultivation  oi  which  was  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  in  1616, 
and  led  to  the  institution  of  slave  labour.  At  first,  the  colony  was 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  company  in  London,  subject, 
however,  to  the  crown ;  but,  in  1621,  James  granted  the  colonists  a 
representative  constitution.  Charles  made  several  other  alterations 
in  the  company's  charter;  he  also  granted  the  colonists  many  new 
privileges,  which  caused  them  to  remain  faithful  to  the  royal  cause 
throughout  the  civil  war. 

The  northern  colony  of  Virginia,  to  which  Prince  Charles  gave 

the  name  of  New  England,  in  1614,  when  Captain  8mith 

^N^rth"^    showed  him  a  map  of  the  country,  and  gave  him  very 

*^  '  glowing  acxjounts  of  its  scenery  and  riches,  did  not  make 
much  progress,  until  the  Brownists,  or  Independents,  began  to  go 
out  in  search  of  a  land  where  they  might  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  be  free  from  the  persecution  of  the  great  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  licentious.  The  first  band  went  out  in  1620,  in  two 
vessels,  called  the  Speedwell  and  the  Mayflower,  and  consisted  of 
ThePiiirrim  about  onc  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  who  set  sail 
SUSdNcw  from  Delft-Haven,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  after  having 
pijmouth.  received  the  benedictions  and  prayers  of  their  pastor, 
John  Robinson.  After  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  they  reached 
Massachussets  Bay  in  November,  and,  out  of  respect  to  the 
company  in  whose  territory  they  landed,  they  named  their 
settlement  New  Plymouth.  They  were  not  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  and,  being  a  feeble  community,  they  found  it  advisable  to 
•nd  MansA.  joi"  thcmselvcs  to  the  colony  of  Massachussets,  which 
«husMt».  other  members  of  their  persuasion  established  under  a 
royal  charter,  in  1629.  The  intolerant  policy  of  Laud  continually 
added  to  their  numbers ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  town  of  Salem,  the 
building  of  which  was  begun  in  the  above  year,  the  foundations  of 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Eoxborough,  and  other  towns, 
were  laid.  In  each  of  these  places  a  church,  after  the  model  of  the 
f  uritan  Others,  was  established ;  none  but  members  of  the  church 
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were  admitted  as  freemen,  and  a  representative  government  wm 
constituted,  in  which  all  freemen  had  the  right  of  election.  John 
Winthrop  was  the  first  governor,  and  after  him  the  most  distin- 
guished was  Sir  Harry  Vane  (1636),  in  whose  time  a  fierce  religious 
controversy  broke  out,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  other 
colonies  by  those  whom  the  church  eipeUed.  Thus  arose 
Providence,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  other  settlements ;  the  founding  of  which  led  to  murderous 
wars  with  the  natives,  and  to  disputes  with  the  Dutch,  at 
Manhattan,  or  New  Amsterdam.  But  the  strong,  earnest  spirit 
of  the  colonists  overcame  all  obstacles ;  about  1640,  they  began  to 
export  corn  to  the  West  Indies,  to  extend  the  fisheries,  and  to 
open  an  active  commerce  with  England,  which  the  Long  Parliament 
greatly  encouraged  by  exempting  their  trade  from  the  burden  of 
customs  upon  imports  and  exports  to  the  mother  country. 

Besides  these  colonies,  there  were  established,  during  the  same 
period,  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  islands ;  west  Indian 
in  Barbadoes  (1623) ;  Jamaica  (1625) ;  and  the  Bermudas  "ttiemenu.. 
(1612).  Colonies  were  also  founded  in  South  Virginia,  as  the  two 
Carolinas,  planted  by  Lord  Arundel  and  others,  in  1629;  and 
Maryland,  planted  by  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1632.  These  latter 
colonists  were  Soman  Catholics,  and  the  settlements,  like  those  in 
New  England,  became  the  refuge  of  men  who  were  driven  from 
England  by  religious  persecution.* 

5.  Manufactures.  Many  improvements  were  made,  during  this 
period,  in  the  art  of  dying  wool,  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Dutch  and  Flemish  workmen  in  London,  ThewooiicH 
Norfolk,  and  other  places ;  and  the  weaving  trade  made  ™anuf*ctur8. 
great  advances,  so  that  after  the  Restoration,  English  cloths  were 
equal  to  the  finest  broadcloths  of  the  continent. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  period,  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
planted  in  the  kingdom,  cotton  wool  being  imported  from  the 
Levant,  and  used  at  Manchester,  in  the  production  of  cotton 
mixed  goods,  i.e.,  fabrics  of  which  the  warp  was  composed  ^a'^^^^ture. 
of  Knen,  and  the  weft  of  cotton.  The  cottons  and  cotton  velvets 
mentioned  before  this  date  were  really  composed  of  sheep's  wool. 
Manchester  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  new  manufacture. 

The  silk  manufacture  attracted  great  attention;  and  active 
exertions  were  made  for  establishing  it  firmly  in  England.  In 
1608,   James  I.  gave  an  impetus  to  it  by  encouraging  the  growth 

♦  Heeren's  States- Sjstem,  111-117;    Robertson's  America,  II.,  804-305;    Bancroffv 
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rh»»i]k  of  mulberiT  trees,  10,000  plants  being  sent  to  each 
*'^-  county.  Most  of  the  old  mulberry  trees  now,  or  till  lately, 
standing  in  England,  including  Shakspere's  famous  mulberry,  iii 
his  garden  at  Stratford,  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  at  thid 
time.  But  the  breeding  of  worms  did  not  succeed ;  the  manu- 
fccture,  however,  made  great  progress,  and  in  1661,  the  company 
of  silk  throwsters  in  the  metropolis  employed  about  40,000 
workpeople. 

The  iron  manufacture  made  considerable  progress  during  this 
period,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  coal  to  the 
process  of  smelting — ^the  invention  of  various  machines 
for  pumping  water  out  of  mines  rendering  that  fuel  chiiapor.  Coal 
was  also  used  for  other  manufacturing  purpose* ;  and  as  th(3  trado' 
in  it  thus  increased,  a  company  was  formed  in  1637,  to  whom 
Charles  I.  gave  the  monopoly  of  buying  all  coal  exported  from 
Newcastle  and  the  adjoining  districts. 

Of  other  arts,  we  may  mention  that  alum  was  first  made  about 
1603,  and  pocket  watches  began  to  be  made  in  1 658.  England 
became  famous  for  its  ordnance,  which  were  chiefly  manufactured 
in  Dean  Porest ;  glassmaking  became  one  of  the  nome  manufac- 
tures, and  shipbuilding  was  greatly  improved,  in  consequence  of  the 
long  Indian  voyages  requiring  larger  and  more  durable  vessels.* 

6.    Travelling  and  means  of  commnnication.     The  progress  of 

the  nation  in  prosperity  and  national  industry  is  further  indicated 

by  the  introduction  of  various   improvements  in  the   m(;ans  of 

transit  and  communication.     In  1625,  hackney-(;oache8 

Introdaction  iji'/ja.  'ri  ii 

ofhtcknej-  mauc  thcir  nrst  appearance  in  Jvondon,  and  bcjcame  so 
fashionable  that,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  govcirnment 
took  alarm  at  their  general  use,  and  endeavoured  to  diminish  their 
number,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a  nuisance  to  the  nobility, 
•nd sedan  I"  ^  ^^4,  scdau  chairs  c^me  in  fashion,  and  were  patronised 
(iiAin.  ijy.  royal  patent,  because  they  protected  the  subject  from 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
streets,  and  the  multitude  of  hackney-coaches  ! 

But  a  more  important  novelty   was  the  establishment   of  a 

regular  system  of  internal  posts,  in  1 635.  James  I.  had 
th«  p^taffe  established  the  first  post-office,  for  the  accommodation  of 

English  merchants,  m  their  transactions  with  the  con- 
tinental marts ;  but  it  was  not  before  the  above  year  that  the 
home  post-ofiice  was  established.  Its  first  object  was  to  maintain 
a  communication  between  London  and  Edinburgh,     The  journey 

•  Plot.  Hift.,  IL,  859. 
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l)etween  these  two  cities  occupied  three  days,  and  the  post  ran 
night  and  day.  Letters  were  delivered  at  the  intermediate  towns 
€n  route ;  then  by-posts  were  established,  branching  off  from  the 
main  line,  and  running,  at  first  to  Lincoln,  Hull,  Chester  and 
Holyhead,  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  and  gradually  extending  to  the 
whole  realm. 


Section  II.    GENEEAL  LIFE  AND  MANNEE8. 

7.  Costumes.  The  style  of  dress  during  this  period  was  very 
changeable.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  gentlemen  continued  to 
wear  the  steeple-crowned  hat,  richly  adorned  with  feathers.  Dress  of 
or  a  jewelled  hat-band;  the  ruff  was  changed  for  a  neck-  ^ntiemtn. 
band  of  satin,  called  a  piccadil;*  the  jackets,  or  doublets,  were 
short,  stiff,  and  profusely  ornamented  with  slashings  and 
embroidery ;  and  they  had  false  hanging  sleeves,  like  those  of 
a  modern  hussar.  The  hose  were  of  an  immense  width,  and,  in 
shape,  like  balloons ;  silk  and  thread  stockings  were  generally 
worn  by  the  gentry.  The  extravagance  and  costliness  which  had 
marked  the  attire  of  the  courtiers  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
were  largely  increased  by  her  successor ;  and  Taylor,  the  water 
poet,  tells  us  that  the  nobleman  wore 

a  farm  in  shoe-strings  edged  with  gold, 


And  spangled  garters  worth  a  copyhold ; 

A  hose  and  doublet  which  a  lordship  cost ; 

A  gaudy  cloak  three  manors'  price  almost ; 

A  beaver  band  and  feather  for  the  head 

Prized  at  the  church's  tithe — the  poor  man's  bread. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  unsightly  costumes  of  his  father's 
court  were  altogether  set  aside,  and  a  Btj\e  of  dress  exceedingly 
graceful  was  adopted.  Thisfiishion  has  been  called  after  Vandyke, 
whose  numerous  paintings  have  made  it  familiar ;  its  chief  features 
were,  a  low-crowned  Flemish  hat,  a  peaked  beard  and  moustache, 
and  love-locks,  wide  trunks  and  hose,  wider  boots,  a  gorgeous 
sash,  a  sword  and  belt,  and  a  splendid  doublet,  with  a  collar  of 
fine  lace  turned  over  the  shoulders.  The  Puritans  adopted  the 
same  gen^vl  f<»rm  of  dressy  bot  the  materials  were  of  a  sombre 
colour  and  cQar»e  texture,  the  eollar  was  of  plain  linen,  and  th^ 
&mous  £iugar4o&f  hat  v/m  9ul;>stituted  for  ib&  menuah  one. 

*  Piccadils,  or  pecciidllloes,  meant  also  the  (^ges  or  hem  of  a  garment ;  they  wore 
sold  at  a  well-loio  WB  shop  i&  London^  tgom  wlt^h  the  street  so  q^llod  received  it«  mune. 
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The  ladies  of  James  I/s  court  continued  to  wear  the  enormous 
jyf^^ot  fardingale,  the  standing  collar,  and  buckram  bodice  of 
i*»ie»-  the  previous  reign.     Ruffs,  however,  were  discontinued 

after  Mrs.  Turner,  a  milliner,  appeared  in  them  on  the  scaffold, 
when  she  was  hanged  for  poisoning  8ir  Thomas  Overbury.  The 
hair  was  frizzed  and  crisped  until  1640,  when  it  was  allowed  to 
fell  gracefully  over  the  shoulders;  under  Charles  I.,  also,  the 
ferdingale  c^^ased  to  be  worn,  and  female  dress,  like  that  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, became  very  graceful  in  style.  Puritan  ladies  discarded 
the  ringlets,  gay  embroidery,  and  rich  ornaments  of  the  lloyalist 
dames,  and  they  either  covered  their  heads  and  half  of  their  laces 
with  a  close-fitting  cap  or  coif,  or  wore  a  high-crowned  hat. 

During  this  period,  armour  ceased  to  be  worn,  owing  to  the 
Mniury  general  introduction  of  fire-arms.  Only  the  head,  back, 
eottumet.  g^j-jj  breast  were  defended  by  plates,  which  were  made 
bullet-proof:  buff  coats,  gauntlets,  and  jack-boots  (i.e.,  high  boots 
of  jacked  leather),  covering  the  rest  of  the  person.  Troops  so 
armed  were  called  cuirassiers,  and,  besides  tnem,  there  were  in 
the  English  cavalry,  lanciers,  harqubussiers  or  carabineers,  and 
dragoons.  This  classification  was  copied  from  the  French,  who 
had  adopted  standing  armies  long  before  this.  The  modem 
firelock  was  invented  about  the  year  1635 ;  the  improvement  being 
suggested  by  a  peculiar  fire-arm  called  the  snaphaunce,  used  by  the 
Dutch  marauders  called  snaphans,  or  poultry  stealers.  The 
musket  rest,  and  the  swine's  feather,  the  precursor  of  the  bayonet, 
were  abandoned  after  this.*  The  pike  and  the  musket  were  the 
favourite  weapons  of  the  London  trainbands. 

8.  Manners  of  the  Goort  and  Aristocracy.  The  English  courts 
Th«  court  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  has  already  been  described 
indexirt  ^^  drunkcu  and  dissolute ;  and  its  manners  were  altogether 
TagAiit.  more  rude  and  unpolished  than  when  Elizabeth  presided 
over  it,  with  so  much  pomp  and  state.  Masques  and  emblematic 
pageants  were  the  fevourite  amusements;  but  the  above  King 
was  also  fond  of  hunting,  and  it  was  he  who  began  horse-racing  in 
England,  at  Newmarket. 

The  court  of  Charles  was  much  purer  than  that  of  his  father ; 
but  throughout  the  whole  period  the  manners  of  the  nobility  and 
Cavaliers  were  licentious  and  extravagant.  Sumptuousness  of 
dress  and  personal  ornament,  long  trains  of  servants  in  rich  liveries, 
prodigal  feasting  and  riotous  living,  ruined  many  a  nobleman,  and 
excited  the  bitterest  invectives  ot  the  Puritans.     The  household 
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expenditure  of  James  I.  was  twice  as  much  as  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, amounting  to  X100,000  annually ;  he  figured  almost  daily 
in  a  new  suit,  and  the  garments  which  his  favourites  wore  were 
covered  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  in  many  cases  to  the  value  of 
from  £20,000  to  £80,000.  Ladies'  dresses  cost  often  £50  a  yard. 
While  money  was  thus  thrown  away  upon  apparel,  it  was  further 
squandered  in  gambling.  Swearing,  drinking,  brawling,  and 
intriguing  were  the  most  courtly  accomplishments ;  and  in  the 
taverns,  which  were  dens  of  filth,  tobacco  smoke,  roaring  Tavem 
songs,  and  roysters,  women  of  rank  allowed  themselves  to  ■^enes. 
be  entertained,  and  they  tolerated  those  freedoms  from  their 
admirers  which  are  described  with  such  startHng  and  terrible 
vividness  in  our  old  plays.  The  shops  of  the  milliners  and 
perfumers  were  noted  places  of  assignation ;  and  one  notorious 
haunt  of  this  kind.  Spring  Garden,  was  at  length  shut  up,  by 
command  of  Cromwell.  Eoppery  was  another  vice  of  the 
upper  classes.  Court  ladies  spent  the  half  of  every  day  °^^  *'' 
in  making  themselves  fine,  in  patching  and  painting  their  faces ; 
fe,shionable  gentlemen  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  maka 
themselves  effeminate,  and  they  aped  the  women  in  their  mannera 
and  personal  appearance.  They  attired  themselves  in  fluttering 
ribbons,  and  in  a  blaze  of  jewellery ;  they  were  redolent  in  scent 
and  perfume;  their  pockets  were  filled  with  sweetmeats  for  their 
lady  friends,  whose  countenances  they  imitated  in  paint  and 
patches ;  and  sometimes  they  affected  the  character  of  a  hero  from 
Germany  or  the  Low  Countries,  by  carrying  one  of  their  arms  in 
a  sling.* 

9.    The  Country  Gentlemen.     In  contrast  to  these  frivolities, 
the  country  gentlemen  still  retained  the  manners  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  which  we  all  know  and  love  so  well  as  those  of  the  "  fine  old 
English  gentleman."     Li  the  old  English  manor-house,  the  family 
rose  at  day-break,  and  assembled  for  prayers,  which  were  ^n  om 
read  by  the  domestic  chaplain.    After  breakfast,  the  squire  SS? 
and  his  sons  went  off  to  hunt  the  deer,  while  the  lady  and  ^°'"®' 
her  daughters  superintended  the  dairy  or  the  buttery,  prescribed 
the  day's  task  for  the  spinning-wheels,  dealt  out  bread  and  meat 
to  the  poor  at  the  gate,  and  concocted  simples  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  of  the  village.     Confectionery  or  the  making  of  preserves, 
sewing  or  embroidering  some  battle  or  hunting  piece  which  had 
been  commenced  in  the  previous  generation,  probably  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day.     At  noon,  the  large  bell  rang  a  loud  welcome  to 
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the  house  and  surrounding  neighbourhood  to  come  to  dinner; 
and  sack  or  home  brewed  October  was  drunk  freely  afterwards. 
If  the  weather  was  unfavourable  for  out-door  recreation,  the 
well-thumbed  books  of  the  library  were  read;  Fox's  Acts 
and  Monuments,  Eroissart's  Chronicle,  the  Merrie  Gests  of 
Bobin  Hood,  Hall's  or  Hollinshed's  Chronicles,  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  and  others  which  had,  very  likely, 
issued  from  the  press  of  Caxton  or  Wynkyn  de  Word.  At 
Christmas,  open  house  was  kept,  for  the  squire  loved  to  rejoice 
the  hearts  oi  the  poor  at  such  a  season,  and  to  see  the  whole 
village  merry  in  his  great  hall.  He  allowed  a  double  quantity  of 
malt  to  his  small  beer,  and  set  it  a  running  for  twelve  days  to 
every  one  that  called  for  it ;  a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince  pie 
were  always  upon  the  table  for  every  comer,  and  r."  )i.aing  delighted 
the  generous  benefiictor  so  much  as  to  see  his  tenantry  pass  away 
an  evening  in  playing  their  innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one 
another,  while  he  and  his  wife  and  children  danced  and  made 
merry  with  all.*  But  all  this  gradually  passed  away  after  James 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  the  country  gentlemen  rushed  to  the 
metropolis,  and  remained  there,  in  spite  of  royal  proclamations, 
which  ordered  them  to  live  upon  their  own  estates ;  and  thus  all 
the  old  English  rural  games  and  customs  were  forgotten,  while 
ancient  manors  tumbled  to  decay,  fortunes  that  had  accumulated 
for  generations  vanished,  the  hereditary  estates  of  centuries  became 
the  property  of  men  of  yesterday,  and  the  names  of  the  most 
ancient  ^Eunilies  disappeared  from  the  scroll  of  English  heraldry .f 

10.  The  Puritans.  As  the  excessive  levity  and  recklessness  of 
the  Cavaliers  were  in  part  provoked  by  their  disgust  at  the 
demureness  and  hypocritical  sanctimoniousness,  as  they  deemed 
it,  of  the  Puritans,  so  the  austerity  and  sourness  of  the  latter 
were  in  some  measure  excited  by  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary 
temper  among  their  opponents.  W  hile  the  Eoyalists  paid  increased 
devotion  to  their  long  hair  and  the  curling  of  their  love-locks,  and 
dressed  in  gayer  clothing  and  richer  lace,  the  Eoundheads  could 
not  find  garments  sufficiently  sad  in  colour  and  homely  in  cut. 
They  clipped  their  hair  so  close  that  their  ears  stood  out  in  strong 
relief^  and  their  naked  countenancea  were  rendered  more  grim 
and  ghastly.  If  any  of  their  brethren  had  ruddy  cheeks,  they 
suspected  their  character;  and  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  always 

*  Addiiou'f  emjB  in  the  Speetetor  en  Sir  Boger  de  Cowedty, 
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contemned  by  them  as  a  lukewarm  adherent,  because  he  dressed 
well  and  wore  long  hair.  To  separate  themselves  still  more  from 
the  worldlings,  they  spoke  with  a  slow  drawling  speech,  and  in  a 
strong  nasal  twang ;  they  affected  a  preference  for  Hebrew  forms  of 
speech  to  the  idioms  of  their  mother  tongue ;  they  baptised  their 
^ildren  by  the  names,  not  of  Christian  saints,  but  of  Hebrew 
patriarchs  and  warriors ;  and  their  morals  and  manners  were  those 
of  the  synagogue.  Their  dress,  deportment,  language,  studiee, 
and  amusements  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Pharisees ;  it  wa9  a 
sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  May-pole,  to  drink  a  friend's  health,  to 
fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at  chess,  to  wear  love-looks,  to 
put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to  play  a  musical  instrument.  When, 
therefore,  this  rigid  sect  obtained  power,  sharp  laws  were  passed 
against  all  these  things.  Public  amusements,  £rom  the  masques  at 
court  to  the  wrestling  and  grinning  matches  on  village  greens, 
were  abolished ;  May-poles  were  hewn  down ;  theatres  were  closed, 
and  actors  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail ;  rope  dancing,  puppet  shows, 
bear  baiting,  bowls,  and  horse  racing  were  done  away  with ;  and 
Christmas,  with  all  its  immemorial  usages,  and  Christian  charities 
and  sympathies,  was  ordered  to  be  strictly  observed  as  a  fest.* 
To  keep  up  social  excitement,  however,  they  substituted  for  th^ 
national  amusements  thus  proscribed,  incessant  religious  services* 
and  sermons  of  enormous  length,  in  which  the  preachers  p„Ht«x 
expatiated  largely  upon  spiritual  joys  and  terrors,  and  i*e»^w. 
upon  the  news  of  the  day.  [Die  eager  congregation  hung  upon 
the  lips  of  such  preachers ;  they  projected  their  heads,  put  their 
hands  behind  their  ears,  and  stretched  their  necks^  that  they  might 
not  lose  a  single  word ;  and  whenever  they  were  pleased,  th^ 
expressed  their  delight  by  a  loud  buzzing  hum.  When  the  preacher 
<<  took  pains,"  as  it  was  said,  he  threw  oS  his  cloak,  and  laid  about 
him  like  a  thresher,  and 

Pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic 

Was  beat  with  a  fist  instead  of  a  stick. 

Punning  and  witticisms  were  often  perpetrated  in  these  dis- 
courses; and  if  a  preacher  could  make  his  audience  grin  by  quoting 
a  text  which  bore  some  whimsical  allusion  to  his  subject,  he  was 
highly  applauded.  In  this  manner  it  was  that  Hugh  Peters,  the 
Protector  s  chaplain,  became  so  popular ;  he  had  been  an  actor 
before  he  became  a  divine,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  succeed  as  an 
ecclesiastical  buffoon.t 
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It  is  not  preteuded,  however,  that  all  the  Puritans  were 
superstitious,  crack-brained  persons;  given  up  to  enthusiasm; 
or  cunning  men,  who  assumea  the  garb  and  dialect  of  Scripture,  in 
order  to  dupe  others  into  a  belief  of  their  purity  and  sanctity. 
But  the  description  here  given  of  them  refers  to  those 
of  the  real  hypocrisics  which  generally  resulted  from  the  tenets  they 
held,  the  professions  they  made,  and  the  manners  they 
adopted.  That  the  sincere  Puritans — and  there  were  very  many — 
aimed  at  a  real  reformation,  and  were  inspired  with  a  heavenly 
purpose,  cannot  be  denied ;  they  desired  "  to  see  God's  own  law, 
then  universally  acknowledged  for  complete  as  it  stood  in  the 
Holy  Written  Book,  made  good  in  this  world  " ;  to  see  God's  will 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.*  This  was  the  general  spirit  of 
English  Puritanism  in  the  seventeenth  century,  although  it  was 
sadly  disfigured  by  many  strange  excesses,  and  base  hypocrisies. 

11.  City  Tradesmen.  The  profits  derived  from  trade  and  the 
useful  arts  had  now  become  so  great,  that  commerce  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  degrading ;  the  nobility  and  gentry  began  to  intermix 
by  marriage  with  the  mercantile  classes,  and  to  bind  their  sons 
apprentices  to  the  city  merchants.  But  the  courtiers  and  higher 
aristocracy  still  regarded  the  tradesmen  with  disdain,  and  no 
fashionable  comedy  was  considered  to  be  complete  unless  some 
vulgar  flat-cap  was  introduced,  to  be  robbed  of  his  "  daughter  and 
his  ducats  "  by  some  needy  and  profligate  adventurer. 

The  London  shops  were  little  better  than  booths  or  cellars; 
there  were  no  doors  or  windows,  and  instead  of  a  signboard,  the 
master  or  his  apprentice  paraded  before  the  door,  rehearsing  a  list 
of  the  articles  ne  sold,  and  crying  out  to  thepassers  by,  " What 
d'  ye  lack,  sir  ?  What  d'  ye  lack,  madam  ?  What  d'  ye  please  to 
lack  ?  "  The  goods  were  huddled  up  in  bales  and  heaps,  without 
any  display,  as  in  a  marine  store  or  broker's  shop.  The  hours  of 
business  on  the  Exchange  were  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  six  in 
the  evening;  and  at  nine  o'clock  Bow  bell  rang  the  signal  for 
servants  to  leave  off  work,  and  repair  to  supper  and  bed.  A 
royal  merchant,  or  magnifico,  was  styled  Master;  sometimes 
Worshipful,  as  a  compliment ;  but  never  Gentleman  or  Esquire, 
except  in  ridicule.  The  carrying  of  lights  in  the  dark  streets  also 
marked  the  social  grades;  courtiers  had  torches,  merchants  and 
lawyers,  links,  and  mechanics,  lanthoms.  The  great  prize 
mercantile  ambition  was  to  become  lord  mayor  of  London.f 

The  apprentices  still  continued  to  be  the  great  civic  nuisance, 
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being  ever  ready  to  aid  an  affray,  riot,  or  other  commotion.  They 
had  frequent  feuds  with  the  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and 
they  often  administered  further  justice  upon  those  offenders  who, 
in  their  estimation,  had  not  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
regular  tribunals.  Many  of  these  youths,  after  having  thus  sown 
their  wild  oats,  grew  into  sober,  rich,  and  respected  citizens ;  but 
many  also  retained  their  profligate  habits,  were  expelled  from 
their  employments,  and  became  bravos,  ready  to  be  hired  for  any 
desperate  deed. 

12.  Alsatians,  Thieves,  and  Highwaymen.  The  number  of 
profligates,  thieves,  and  men  of  no  evident  occupation,  then  living 
in  the  metropolis,  was  enormous.  The  locality  where  they  dwelt* 
was  called  Alsatia,*  and,  at  night,  the  dark  streets  swarmed  with 
them.  Eoaring  boys,  Privadors,  Bonaventors,  Portingale  captains, 
who  had  cruised  as  pirates  against  the  rich  carracks  of  Portugal, 
the  successors  of  the  Swashbucklers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
the  predecessors  of  the  Mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  were 
some  of  the  titles  given  to  these  men.  They  were  the  refuse  of 
every  rank,  equally  ready  to  cut  a  purse  or  a  throat,  and  utterly 
indifferent  as  to  which  it  was.  Their  chief  occupation  was  to 
insult,  wound,  and  kill  passengers  on  the  streets,  and  unroof  the 
houses  of  rich  citizens  for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  Another  class 
of  thieves  and  robbers  was,  the  coneycatchers,  cheats  who  attended 
every  wake  and  fair,  and  plundered  out-houses  and  poultry-yards 
as  they  traversed  the  country.  The  Savoy  and  the  brick-kilns  of 
Islington  were  their  favourite  haunts.  Cozeners,  cut-purses, 
foysters,  and  nippers,  were  appellations  of  other  rogues  who 
practised  every  kind  of  thieving,  swindling,  and  kidnapping,  with 
even  greater  dexterity  than  their  successors  of  later  days.  While 
the  streets  of  London  were  thus  infested,  the  highways  were 
equally  dangerous;  bands  of  robbers,  armed  with  pikes  and 
fire-arms,  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction ;  and  to  escape 
justice,  they  disguised  themselves  with  visors,  wigs,  and  false 
beards,  and  even  had  false  tails  for  their  horses.  After  the  civil 
war  was  over,  many  of  the  impoverished  cavahers  became  dashing 
highwaymen ;  the  chief  places  they  infested  being  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  Gradshill,  in  Kent.  When  such  was  the  state  of  the  country 
as  regarded  its  police,  the  office  of  a  magistrate  was  no  sinecure ; 
and  the  prisons  of  London  were  so  regularly  overcrammed  that 
the  jail  fever  broke  out  periodically,  and  thus  carried  off  those 
whom  the  gibbet  did  not  destroy.     The  night  watchmen  and 

*  This  was  in  Whitefriors,  which  still  possessed  the  right  of  sanctuarj. 
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constables  thus  had  a  most  dangerous  office,  but  they  were  well 
armed  with  partisans,  and  they  made  no  ceremony  in  knocking  a 
bully  or  a  gallant  on  the  head,  so  that,  as  an  old  writer  quaintly 
observes,  many  "  summed  up  their  days  at  the  end  of  a  watch- 
man's bill."* 

13.  Diet  and  Mode  of  Living.  The  private  character  of  James 
I.,  and  his  mode  of  life,  did  not  tend  to  refine  or  elevate  the 
manners  of  the  courtiers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  brutalised 
them,  and  led  them  into  very  gross  and  extravagant  habits.  No 
dish  was  valued  except  it  was  smothered  in  butter,  ambergris^ 
cream,   and  marrow,  or  enriched  with  lemons,   oranges,   dates^ 

*and  dried  fruits.  A  herring-pie  seems  to  have  been  a  dainty 
dish,  and  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  villainous  compounds ;  snails^ 
also,  and  the  legs  of  frogs,  were  stewed  or  fried  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  with  oil,  spices,  wine,  vinegar,  and  eggs.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  the  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
which  had  disgraced  the  reigns  of  James  and  his  son,  was  dis- 
countenanced;  the  dishes  were  simple,  but  often  coarse;  a  pig 
stewed  in  a  coating  of  clay  among  the  hot  ashes  of  the  stoke- 
hole, Scotch  collops,  sausages,  and  marrow  puddings,  being 
standing  dishes  on  the  Protector's  table.  Elaborate  French  dishes 
were  also  served  up,  but  only  for  show.  The  Danish  custom  of 
drinking  healths,  introduced  by  Christian,  King  of  Denmark^ 
when  he  visited  King  James  in  1606,  was  prohibited  by  the 
Puritans ;  but,  after  CromweWB  banquets,  there  generally  ensued 
much  boisterous  merriment,  though  no  music  but  that  of  trumpets 
and  drums  enlivened  the  feast.  Potatoes,  introduced  into 
Europe  after  the  discovery  of  America,  were  as  yet  very  rare,  and 
cost  2s.  a  pound ;  in  1619,  they  formed,  for  the  first  time,  a  dish 
on  the  royal  table.  Cauliflowers  cost  more  than  a  shilling  each ; 
and  artichokes  were  16  for  ds.  4d.  Tea  was  not  imported  to  any 
extent  before  1637,  when  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  renewed.  Coffee  and  sugar  were  not  unknown,  but  ihef 
were  luxuries  confined  to  a  very  few. 

14.  Houses  and  Fomitare.  The  common  dwelling-houses  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  had  been  in  the  previous  century,  being  still 
built  of  lath  and  plaster,  with  gay  and  flimsy  fronts  of  stucoo-wort 
The  government  often  interposed,  to  enforce  a  better  style  of 
building.  James  I.,  like  his  predecessor,  issued  proclamations;, 
commanding  brick  or  stone  to  be  used  in  all  street  fronts,  a&d 

Pict.  Hiito  lUii  035-csa 
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some  houses  of  note  were  erected  as  examples  of  the  new  mode 
of  structure.  Specimens  of  the  old  timber  houses  of  this  period 
are  very  common  in  York,  Chester,  Newcastle,  and  other  old 
townsf. 

The  modem  classical  style  of  architecture  dates  from  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  owes  its  estabhshment  in  this  country  to 
Inigo  Jones,  the  architect.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
1572,  and,  after  having  resided  in  Italy  for  several  years,  "  *°  °°** 
during  the  period  when  architecture  attained  its  zenith,  returned 
to  England,  and  was  warmly  patronised  by  James.  The  peculiar 
style  which  he  introduced  is  called  the  Falladian,  from  Palladio, 
the  celebrated  Italian  architect,  under  whom  he  studied.  His 
<!hief  works  were,  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  the  only 
fragment  erected  of  his  splendid  design  for  a  palace  at  Whitehall ; 
Heriot's  Hospital,  at  Edinburgh;  part  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford ;  the  portico  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  &c.*    He  died  in  1652. 

In  the  interiors  of  houses,  the  large  and  stately  saloons  and 
galleries  began  to  be  decorated  with  paintings  and  picture 
sculpture.  As  early  as  1615,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  s*"^"^*"- 
collected  statues  and  pictures,  and  his  gallery  at  Arundel  House 
was  the  first  collection  of  art  treasures  in  Great  Britain.  He 
lived  to  see  them  scattered  by  the  Puritans;  but  they  were 
preserved  to  the  country ;  the  statues  and  marbles  being  now  at 
Oxford,  the  busts  at  Wilton,  and  the  gems  at  Marlborough 
House.  Charles  I.  was  also  a  large  purchaser  of  paintings,  and 
his  galleries  were  adorned  with  several  of  the  finest  works  of 
Eaffaelle,  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Guido.  He  brought  Eaffaelle's 
cartoons  into  England,  and  invited  Vandyke  to  his  court.  Mytens 
was  another  artist  whom  he  encouraged ;  and  Bubens  painted  for 
him  the  ceiling  of  the  Banqueting  House.  When  mansions  were 
thus  so  grandly  decorated  by  the  best  artists  of  Europe,  we  may 
expect  to  find  domestic  furniture  exceedingly  sumptuous. 
Eich  embroidery  was  used  for  curtains  and  bed-hangings;  '^"^ 
tables  were  covered  with  rich  carpets  from  Turkey  and  Persia ; 
although  the  floors  were  overlaid  with  rushes  and  mats.  Chairs, 
tables,  couches,  wardrobes,  <&c.,  were  made  of  the  hardest  and 
finest  woods,  richly  carved  and  polished;  and  china-ware  was 
regularly  imported  by  the  East  India  Company. 

•  Pict.  Hist.,  III.,  671-573. 
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Section  III.— LITEEATUEB,  LEAENINO,  AND 

EDUCATION. 

15.  Education.  The  literary  education  of  jouth  was  still 
confined  almost  wholly  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Discipline  was 
extremely  rigid,  and  the  fame  of  being  a  "  learned  and  lashing 
master"  was  generally  esteemed  the  highest  commendation.  To 
modify  this  severity,  certain  seasons  of  saturnalia  were  allowed, 
when  such  customs  as  that  of  barring-out  the  schoolmaster  were 
Th»Bton  observed  amidst  riot  and  glee.  Another  was  the  Eton 
Montem.  Montem,  which  probably  originated  in  the  festival  of  the 
Boy-Bishop,  and  was  practised  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  study  of  modern  languages,  especially  that  of  Italy,  was 
gradually  introduced,  and  also  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  soon 
acquired  that  sound  practical  character  which  ]Bacon's  Novum 
Organum  was  so  well  calculated  to  impart.  The  military  customs 
of  chivalry    still    retained    an    important    place    in    education, 

and  the  young  nobility  were  trained,  by  skilful  professors, 
educatfon      in  fcucing,   vaulting,    shooting   with  the   musket  and 

'  ^*"''  cannon,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and 
mounting  the  great  war-horse.  In  the  intervals  of  study,  also, 
the  pupils  were  taught  to  perform  military  evolutions  and  to  use 
arms,  by  regularly  appointed  drill-sergeants  of  skill  and  reputation. 
When  the  whole  round  of  education  was  finished,  travelling  on 
the  continent  succeeded ;  care  being  taken  by  the  government 
that  the  tourists  did  not  reside  long  in  those  cities  where  popery 
and  Jesuitism  predominated. 

The  education  of  females  had  much  deteriorated  since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  ladies,  during  this  period,  fell  from  the  high 
position  they  had  occupied  under  that  able  princess.* 

16.  Dramatic  Literature.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  England  could  boast  of  little  in  the 
shape  of  dramatic  literature,  besides  the  Scripture  mysteries,  and 
the  more  popular  moral  jplays.  The  latter  furnished  abundant 
opportunities  for  satire  on  the  times,  for  ludicrous  humour,  and 
for  attacks  on  the  old  or  the  new  religion.  They,  therefore^ 
gradually  drew  nearer  to  regular  comedies,  the  earliest  of  which^ 

*  Pict.  Hitt..  III..  083. 
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properly  so  called,  was  "  Ealph  Eoyster  Doyster."  written 

by  TJdall,  one  of  the  masters,  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  Roy^ter 

at  Westminster.     The  author  calls  it  a  "  comedy  of  inter-    ^^^ 

lude,"  which  latter  title  was  the  name  given  to  those  dramatic 

productions  that  appeared  in  the  transition  period,  when  the 

moralities  were  undergoing  the  change  above  mentioned.      The 

chief  writer  of  these  interludes  was   John  Heywood.*     Another 


celebrated  piece  among  the  early  comedies  was  "  Gammer 

Grurton's  ISeedle,"  written  about  the  year  1565,  by  Still,  ourt^^s 

Bishop    of  Bath  and  Wells,   as   is  commonly  supposed. 

It  is  impossible  to   conceive   anything  meaner,   in  subject  and 

characters,  than  this  strange  farce ;   but  the  progress  of  literature 

soon  excited,  in  one  person,  an  emulation  of  the  ancient  drama, 

and  Sackville,  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc ;   or,  Ferrex 

and  Porrex,"  has  the  honour  of  having  led  the  way.     The  story, 

which  is  borrowed  from  our  fabulous  British  legends,  is 

full  of  slaughter,   as  was  then  customary  in   dramatic  traSedyof 

•  ■•  ijji  t  •  •  ji  tj»i    Gorboduc. 

writings,  but  the  language  is  vigorous,  the  political 
maxims  are  grave  and  profound,  and  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
powerful  mind.  It  was  first  represented  before  Elizabeth,  in  1562.t 
Many  other  dramas  now  followed  ;  in  1546,  a  Master  of  the  Eevels 
was  first  appointed  to  regulate  their  representation  before  the  court ; 
and  regular  theatres  arose,  in  which  they  were  publicly  exhibited. 
The  immediate  precursors  of  Shakspere  now  appeared — Peele, 
Marlow,  Greene-,  Lily,  Kyd,  Lodge,  and  Nash,  who  may  ^h^ 
be  considered  as  the  real  founders  of  the  modern  English  b™o™e**^^' 
drama.J  Marlow  was  the  greatest  of  them.  He  was  Shakspere. 
born  in  1562,  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1586,  produced  his 
tragedy  of  "  Tamburlaine  the  Great,"  which  has  more  spirit  and 
poetry  than  any  which  preceded  it ;  has  more  action  on  the  stage ; 
a  shorter  and  more  dramatic  dialogue,  a  more  figurative  style,  and 
a  far  more  varied  and  skilful  versification.  A  better  kind  of  blank 
verse  was  used  in  it ;  so  much  so,  that  Marlow  has  been  said  to 
have  re-established  this  species  of  composition;  it  certainly 
became,  in  his  hands,  the  finest  instrument  that  the  tragic  muse 
had  yet  employed  in  any  country.  "  The  Jew  of  Malta,"  "  Faustus," 
and  "  Edward  II.,"  are  other  works  of  this  writer,  better  known. 
His  life  was  like  his  writings,  wild,  fervid,  and  erratic ;  and  he 
came  to  a  melancholy  end  in  a  tavern  fray,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-one  (1593). 

•  See  Pict.  Hist.,  III..  679,  for  description  of  one, 
t  Hallam's  Literary  Hist.,  II.,  20/ ;  Pict.  Hist.,  III.,  583.  t  Hallam. 
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Much  as  Marlow  and  his  contemporaries  did  for  the  drama, 
the  latter  remained  incomplete  till  their  great  master  came — 
William  Shakspere,  who  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
sbakipere's  in  Warwickshire,  in  April,  1564.  Although  we  know 
him  better  than  any  other  writer,  we  scarcely  know 
anything  of  his  history.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in 
rural  life ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  married ;  and  about  1587, 
being  then  twenty-three  years  old,  he  repaired  to  London,  after 
which  we  cannot  trace  him  distinctly  for  some  time.  We  first 
find  him  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre ;  and,  in 
1698,  he  had  already  produced  his  best  plays,  and  had  acquired  the 
character  of  being  by  far  the  best  English  dramatic  writer  of  his 
day.  At  the  same  time  his  fortune  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with 
his  r^utation  ;  he  had  property  in  several  theatres,  and  Jived  the 
life  of  a  gentleman  and  a  courtier,  was  patronised  by  Elizabeth,  and 
was  an  acquaintance  of  the  highest  characters  of  her  court.  But  his 
chief  delight  appears  to  have  been  to  mingle  with  the  learned  and 
intellectual  of  the  day ;  and,  at  the  club  at  the  Mermaid  tavern  in 
Friday-street,  Cheapside,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
he  met  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Cotton,  Carew, 
Selden,  Donne,  Martin,  and  most  of  the  great  wits  and  scholars  of 
the  day.  At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  he  retired  to  an  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  town,  and, 
four  years  afterwards,  died  in  1616. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  a  treatise  like  this,  to  offer  any  remarks  upon 
the  works  of  a  poet  so  universally  known  and  read,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  pass  on  to  his  contemporaries,  first  among  whom  stands 
Ben  Jonson.  He  was  ecfucated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
°*"°°  passed  through  Cambridge.  He  then  adopted  the  trade  of 
his  stepmther- -that  of  a  bricklayer;  married  at  twenty,  and 
became  a  dramatic  author;  his  comedy  of  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  "  being  brought  out  at  the  Eose  Theatre  when  he  was 
twenty-two  (1596).  Unlike  Shakspere,  who  had  generally  drawn 
his  comic  scenes  from  Italian  novels,  or  laid  them  in  foreign 
countries,  Jonson  founded  his  play  upon  the  manners  of  English 
life  which  he  saw  before  him,  and  it,  therefore,  ranks  as  the 
earliest  of  European  domestic  comedies  deserving  remembrance.* 
Although  it  was  the  earliest  of  his  productions,  it  is  also  the  best; 
and  next  to  it  are  "  The  Fox,"  "  The  Alchemist,"  and  "  The  Silent 
Woman."  But  the  chief  works  of  Jonson  were  the  masques  which 
he  wrote  for  the  diversion  of  the  court  of  James  I.,  by  whose  death 

•  HalUun*iLit.Hitt.,IL,M;. 
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he  lost  a  liberal  patron  ;  although  Charles  L  increased  his  pension 
as  poet-laureate,  and  added  the  tierce  of  wine  which,  until  lately, 
it  was  customary  to  give  to  that  officer.  Jonson  died  in  1637,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  a  poet,  he  was  the  very 
contrast  of  Shakspere,  depending  less  upon  nature  for  the  emotions 
he  wished  to  describe,  and  more  upon  his  books,  and  those  stores 
of  erudition  that  were  so  fully  at  his  command.  His  tragedies  are 
stately  classical  declamations,  and  his  comedies  merely  the 
transcripts  of  London  life  and  character,  as  they  existed  in  his 
own  day.  Still,  as  dramas  constructed  upon  the  Bom  an  classical 
model,  they  are  far  superior  to  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  from  whom  he  had  learned  the  principles  of  his  art. 

After  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  rank  next  as  dramatic 
writers ;   they  generally  combined  in  writing  the  same  ^^^^^ 
play,  and  their  chief  works  are,  the  "Faithful  Shepherdess,"  and  "° 
the  "  Woman  Hater,*'  and  the  «  Wild  Goose  Cbase."    As  ''**"*" 
poets,  they  are  more  fervid  and  imaginative,  and  as  delineators  of 
character,  more  natural  than  Jonson ;  but  they  want  his  regularity 
and  correctness.     Tet  in  richness,  variety,  and  creative  power, 
their  works  stand  next  to  those  of  Shakspere.     But  to  enumerate 
all  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  period,  whose  productions  are 
deservedly  worth  remembrance,  would  occupy  too  much   space 
here,  and  we  must  conclude  vnth  merely  mentioning  Massinger, 
the  author  of  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  and  ^^^ 
"  The   City  Madam,"    still    represented  on  the  stage ;     *"    *"* 
Chapman,  who  wrote  "  Eastward  Hoe ;"  Webster,  who  wrote  the 
well-known    "Duchess   of  Malfi;'*    Middleton,    Ford,    Decker, 
Rowley,  and  Shirley.     One  grave  blot  defiles  the  works  of  nearly 
all  these  minor  dramatists ;  many  of  their  scenes  are  full  of  gross 
obscenity,  so  that  no  one  in  these  days  would  dare  to  outrage  our 
fiense  of  propriety  by  republishing  their  works  entirely. 

17.    Poetical  literature.    The  English  poets  of  this  period  are 
very  numerous,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  are  not  familiar 
to  the  general  reader.     They  have  generally  been  arranged  into 
schools,   according  to  the  nature  of  their  works.      The 
ulleqorical  aiid  imaginative  school,   the  founder  of  which  aiieflroricai 

posts* 

was  Spenser,  claimed,  as  its  chief  writers,  Oiles  and 
Phineas  Fletcher,  two  brothers,  clergymen,  and  ardent  admirers 
of  the  Faerie  Queen.  The  latter  wrote  the  Purple  Island,  an 
allegorical  description  of  the  body  and  mind  of  man  ;  the  other, 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,  in  which  is  a  description  of  the 
Cave  of  Despair,  very  celebrated.    3iilton's  Paradise  Begained  is 
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similar  in  style  to  this  latter  work.  As  the  taste  for  allegorical 
personification  was  rapidly  declining  when  these  two  brothers 
wrote,  they  were  never  much  read.  The  English,  indeed,  had 
become  a  deeply-thinking,  a  learned  and  philosophical  people,  and 

hence  arose  two  other  schools  of  poetry,  the  philosophical, 
pbjBicia  and  the  metaphysical^  of  which  Sir  John  Davies,  the  author 
^^'  of  a  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  published  in 
1599,  was  the  founder  of  the  first ;  and  Denham,  who  wrote  the 
well-known  poem  called  Cooper's  Hill  (1643),  its  most  famous 
disciple.  So  far  as  English  poetry  is  concerned,  Denham's  poem 
is  original  in  its  plan.  It  is  a  survey  of  the  scene,  as  viewed  from 
the  eminence  from  which  it  derives  its  name;  and  Windsor 
Castle,  London,  the  Tower,  and  the  Thames,  with  a  stag-hunt,  and 
other  incidents,  form  the  chief  subjects  of  the  work.  Pope  styles 
the  writer  the  "  majestic "  Denham.  The  founder  of  the  meta- 
physical school  was  Dr.  Donne,  who  hardly  deserves  the  name  of 
poet;  Cowley  is  the  most  conspicuous  model  of  the  school,  his 
amatory  poem,  called  the  Mistress  (1647),  belonging  to  it.  He 
also  wrote  the  Pindaric  Odes ;  but,  as  he  was  more  the  poet  of  art 
than  of  nature,  his  reputation  has  considerably  declined.  Many, 
however,  who  wrote  better  than  he,  did  not  possess  so  tine  a 
genius. 

The  poets  of  historical^  or  falmlou9  narrative,  formed  another 

class,  chief  among  whom  was  Drayton,  whose  most 
nvrttire     famous   work    was    the  Polyolbion,  partly  published  in 

1613,  and  partly  in  1622.  It  contains  a  topographical 
description  of  England,  illustrated  with  a  prodigality  of  historical 
and  legendary  erudition,  and  is  written  with  extraordinary  ability, 
in  clear,  strong,  various,  and  sufficiently  figurative  language, 
which  is  well  sustained  throughout. 

Among  the  lyrical  poets  of  this  period,  both  Shakspere  and 
Tbeijricai  Jonsou  deservc  mention,  on  account  of  their  sonnets ;  but 
''***••  the  greatest  name  in  this  class  is  that  of  Milton.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608 ;  educated, 
Mflton       ^^^^  ^^  ^^'  Paul's  school,  and  then  at  Christ's  College, 

Cambridge,  where  he  graduated,  in  1632,  and  then 
returned  home,  his  father,  who  had  realised  a  fortune  as  a 
scrivener,  having,  in  the  meantime,  retired  to  his  estate  at 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  Milton 
published  his  Camus,  a  masque  full  of  the  brightest  hues  of  fancy 
and  the  sweetest  melody  of  song.  The  Arcades,  Lycidas,  V Allegro, 
and  11  Fenseroso,  were  also  written  during  these  five  years,  at  the 
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end  of  which  he  commenced  his  travels  through  France  and  Italy, 
and  returning  in  1639,  opened  a  private  school,  in  London.  His 
first  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  which  led  him  to  write  hi& 
Tracts  on  Divorce,  In  1644,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Tractate  on 
Education,  and  his  Areopagitica,  a  speech  for  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing.  In  the  following  year  was  published  the  first 
collection  of  his  eariy  poems ;  his  Odes  and  Sonnets,  of  which 
Hallam  observes  that  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity  is  perhaps  the  finest 
in  the  English  language.  For  the  next  ten  years,  Milton's  time  wa& 
taken  up  by  his  political  exertions ;  for  he  was  a  strong  Puritan, 
and  an  inexorable  opponent  to  the  established  church  and  the 
monarchical  government,  having  been  all  his  life  under  the 
influence  of  Puritan  connections.  He  was  appointed  Latin 
secretary  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  wrote  in  its  defence  his 
MhonoMastes,  or  Image-breaJcer,  in  answer  to  the  famous  Eikon 
Basilihe,  or  Royal  Image  ;  and  the  two  Defences  of  the  People,  His 
Paradise  Lost  and  other  works,  not  being  published  till  after  the 
Eestoration,  will  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  He  died 
November  10th,  1674,  and  was  buried  with  unusual  marks  of 
honour  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's,  at  Cripplegate. 

After  Milton,  the  most  famous  of  the  lyrical  poets  were  Wither, 
Herrick,  Herbert,  Fairfax,  Suckling,  Carew,  and  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden.* 

18.  Prose  Literature.    The  prose  literature  of  this  period  waa 
largely  influenced  by  the  religious  spirit  which  entered  into  every 
dispute ;  and  it  was  in  theology,  more  than  in  any  other  department 
of  learning,  that  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  appeared.     According 
to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  then  taken,  this  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  most  learned  age  which  Europe 
had  ever  seen,  and  the  studious  ecclesiastics  of  both  the  Eomish 
and  Protestant  denomination  poured  forth  a  prodigal  erudition  in 
their  great  controversy.     It  was  the  fashion  to  hold  disputations 
before  princes,  and  noble  lords  and  ladies ;  and  as  these  write™ 
disputations  depended  less   upon  reason  and  Scripture,  ;j„ua*'^ 
than  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  and  Catholic  *^eoiogy. 
traditions,  it  happened  that  many  Protestants  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Kome.     Chief  among  these  was  ChiUingworth,  chniin^. 
who  returned  to  the  Protestant  communion,   when  he  ^°'^'*** 
became  convinced  that  the  infallible  teaching  which  he  had  sought 
in  the  ancient  faith  could  not  be  found.     With  this  conviction  he 
wrote  his  immortal  work,  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to 

*  Hallam's  Lit.  Hist.,  cliap.  v.,  part  iii 
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JScdvation  (1637),  in  which  he  asserted,  with  irresistible  logic,  that 
ihe  authority  of  Scripture  was  the  sole  rule  of  £Eiith  against 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  A  still  more  intrepid  champion  in  the 
same  cause  was  the  ever-memorable  John  Hales,  who,  in 
his  little  tract  on  schism,  strongly  protested  against 
church  authority,  as  compared  with  Scripture,  in  its  obligation 
upon  Christians. 

The  aim  of  these  men  was  to  bring  about  a  more  comprehensire 
•eommunion,  and  thus  they  prepared  the  way  for  religious  toleration, 
the  first  advocacy  of  which  is  claimed  by  the  Arminians  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  Independents  of  England.  But  the  first 
most  &*mous  plea  for  tolerance  in  religion,  on  a  comprehensive 
basis,  and  on  deep-seated  foundations,  was  the  Liberty  of  Prophecy, 
Jeremy  ^7  Jeremy  Taylor,  published  in  1647.  This  divine  was 
Tejrior.  ^^^  glory  of  the  theologians  of  this  age ;  he  suffered  much 
for  advocating  the  fallen  causes  of  episcopacy  and  royalty;  but  after 
the  Bestoration  enjoyed,  for  a  short  period,  a  position  of  ease  and 
dignity,  as  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore.  He  was  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  day ;  and  no  books  in  the  language 
have,  perhaps,  been  more  extensively  read  than  his  works  on  Holy 
Living  and  Holy  Dying,  His  sermons  also  are  generally  known  ; 
those  on  the  Marriage  Ring,  The  Houte  of  Feasting,  and  on  the 
Apjffles  of  Sodom,  may  be  mentioned,  as  excellent  specimens  of  his 
genius  and  eloquence. 

Another  writer  as  distinguished  in  works  of  practical  piety, 
was  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  whose  Art  of 
Divine  Meditation,  and  Contemplations,  are  not  unlike 
Taylor's  writings  in  style,  fertility  of  illustration,  and  profusion  of 
learning.  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  Howe,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  chaplain  of  Cromwell;  Andrews,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  and  Usher,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  are  also  deserving  of 
mention,  for  their  scholarship  and  theological  works. 

In  polite  literature,  a  great  improvement  began  during  this 
period ;  we  meet  with  fewer  obsolete  expressions  and  forms  ;  the 
Polite  8tyle  is  nervous  and  effective,  but  it  is  less  graceful  and 
Literature,  more  pedantic  than  that  of  the  preceding  age.  The  chief 
works  of  this  class  are,  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Oreat  Rebellion,  May's  History  of  the  Parliameni, 
Burton's  Anatonvy  of  Melancholy,  and  the  The  Characters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  The  fiunous  Ikon  Basilike,  ascribed  to  Charles 
I.,  but  really  ^Titten  by  Bishop  Guuden,  may  also  be  mentioned. 
It  is  a  series  of  meditations,  purporting  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
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the  King,  upon  the  leading  troubles  of  his  reign.  A  strain  of 
majestic  melancholy  is  well  kept  up  in  it ;  but  the  personated 
sovereign  is  too  theatrical  for  real  nature,  the  language  is  too 
rhetorical  and  amplified,  and  the  periods  too  artificially  elaborated.* 
Among  the  philosophical  writers  of  this  period,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  Lord  Bacon  stands  chief,  whose  phuosophi. 
great  work,  the  Novum  Organvm,  exploded  the  Aristo-  <»*'^'»"- 
telian  form  of  reasoning,  and  restored  to  its  natural  pre-eminenc© 
the  philosophy  of  reason,  truth,  and  nature.  His  inductive 
method  of  reasoniog  from  scientific  experiment  and  observation  of 
facts,  began  to  mark  distinctly  the  study  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  it  led  Harvey,  physician  to  both  James  and  Charles,  to 
discover  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  age,  indeed,  was  one  of  great  scientific  attainment ;  it  was 
the  age  of  Gralileo,  who  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  goientuie 
the  ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  phases  of  Venus ;  of  Kepler,  **»^*rf««- 
famous  for  his  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motioii ;  of 
!Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms ;  of  Descartes,  tiie  celebrated 
mathematician ;  and  of  Hobbes,  the  equally  famous  author  of  the 
Leviathan,  a  work  on  metaphysics.  Horrox,  a  young  Englishman, 
of  extraordinary  mathematical  genius,  was  ihe  first  who  beheld 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  Europe,  on  ike  4th  of  December,  1639, 
the  very  day  on  which  he  had  predicted,  from  calculation,  that  it 
would  happen.  Harriott,  another  Englishman,  who  first  discovered 
the  solar  spots  (1610),  idso  introduced  the  use  of  sm^ll  letters  in 
algebra,  and  made  many  discoveries  in  the  nature  of  equations ; 
and  Torricelli,  by  his  discoveries  in  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics, 
invented  the  barometer  and  the  common  pump.  Kepler's  dis- 
coveries, also,  in  optics,  led  to  the  inveniiotL  of  tiie  telescope; 
Galileo  invented  the  microscope;  and  either  Horrocks,  or  his 
fiiend  Gascotgne,  who  fell  at  Marston  Moor,  inTented  the 
micrometer,  and  first  allied  the  telescope  to  the  quadeaot. 

*  fiallam's  Lit.  Hist.,  HI^  376. 
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THE  SECOND  STIJAET  PEEIOD ;  OE,  THE  PEEIOD  OP 
THE  EESTOEATION  AND  THE  EEVOLUTION. 

1660  TO  1689. 

TWENTT-NINB      TBAES. 

Charles  II.  reigned  24|  years  ;  from  1660  to  1685. 
James  II.  „        3|     „  „    1685  to  1689. 


CHAPTER  V.  THE  EEIGN  OE  CHAELES  THE  SECOND. 

CHARLES  II.  Reigned  twenty-four  years  eight  months  and  one  week,  from 
29th  May,  1660,  to  6th  February,  1685.  Born  29th  May,  1630.  Married 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  2iBt  May,  1662.  Z?/a/ 6th  February,  1685.  Buried 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  Westminster. 

Sbctiojt  I.— DUEING  THE  ADMINISTEATION  OF  LOED 

CLAEENDON.    1660-1667. 

I.    PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

PAELIAMENT. 

1.  The  Act  of  Indemnity.  Four  subjects  of  great  importance 
and  difficulty  occupied  the  Convention  Parliament,  from  the  day 
of  the  King's  return  till  its  dissolution  in  the  following  December. 
These  were,  a  general  indemnity ;  the  restoration  of  the  church 
and  crown  lands  ;  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  and  the  abolition 
of  military  tenures  ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  church. 

The  general  pardon  promised  bv  Charles  in  his  Declaration 
from  Breda,  was  not  understood  by  him  and  his  advisers  to  include 
any  who  had  been  immediately  concerned  in  his  father's  death, 
and  therefore  the  four  exceptions  which  Monk  had  proposed  were 
extended  by  the  Commons  to  twenty.  As  their  loyalty  grew 
warmer,  they  added  to  this  number  all  the  judges  of  King  Charles 
who  did  not  surrender  themselves,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  procla- 
mation which  was  issued  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  Lords  were 
still  more  vindictive ;  they  condemned  all  who  had  ever  sat  in 
judgment  upon  any  Eoyalist,  and  they  gave  to  the  next  relation  of 
each  of  the  four  peers  whom  the  Commonwealth  had  executed, 
viz.,  Hamilton,  Holland,  Capel,  and  Derby,  the  detestable  privilege 
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of  selecting  a  regicide  for  execution — a  privilege  which  was 
exercised  in  the  last  three  instances ;  but  was  nobly  declined  by 
Lord  Denbigh,  the  kinsman  of  Hamilton.  The  Commons,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  moderate  Presbyterians,  resisted  this 
revengeful  spirit,  and,  after  some  altercations,  an  Act  of  Indemnity 
was  passed,  and  assented  to  by  Charles  on  the  29th  of  August. 
Yane,  Lambert,  and  fifty-one  others  actually  concerned  in  the 
death  of  King  Charles,  were  excepted  from  pardon  as  to  life  and 
estate ;  Haselrigg,  Monson,  and  five  others,  as  regarded  liberty 
and  property ;  and  all  judges  who  had  presided  in  any  high  court 
of  justice,  including  Hutchinson,  Lenthall,  St.  John,  and  sixteen 
others,  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  state, 
church,  or  army.  Those  regicides  who  had  surrendered  themselves 
were  not  pardoned,  but  reserved  for  the  sentence  of  a  future 
parliament. 

2.  Execution  of  the  Regicides.  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  so 
audaciously  termed  An  Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  twenty-nine 
regicides  were  tried  by  a  special  commission,  chiefly  composed  of 
men  who  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  Such  were, 
Ashley  Cooper,  one  of  Cromwell's  most  trusty  advisers ;  Monk 
and  Montague,  two  of  his  lords  and  admirals ;  Say  and  Holies, 
parliamentary  leaders ;  Manchester  and  Eobartes,  parliamentary 
commissioners ;  and  Atkins  and  Tyrrel,  parliamentary  judges. 
All  the  prisoners  were  condemned ;  nineteen,  who  had  surrendered 
in  obedience  to  the  proclamation,  were  respited  till  the  assembling 
of  the  next  parliament;  and  these  ten  were  executed,  viz., 
Harrison,  Scott,  Jones,  Carew,  Clements,  and  Scroop,  who  had 
signed  the  royal  death-warrant ;  Cook,  the  solicitor  at  the  trial ; 
Ajctel  and  Hackers,  who  had  guarded  the  royal  prisoner ;  and 
Peters,  the  minister.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  three  other 
regicides,  carried  off  from  Holland  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations, 
terminated  their  career  on  the  scaffold ;  and  the  bodies 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  were  exhumed,  tAl^ent 
suspended  from  gibbets,  decapitated,  and  otherwise 
insulted  and  desecrated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  body 
of  Blake  was  also  removed  from  its  honoured  resting-place  in 
"Westminster  Abbey,  and  re-interred  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard, 

In  the  two  following  years,  the  regicides  left  in  custody  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  Yane  and  Lambert 
were  brought  to  trial.    Though  not  actually  guilty  of  the 


Trial  and 


death  of  Charles,  the  indictments  against  them  alleged  execution 
as  overt  acts  of  high  treason  against  Charles  II.,  their  °'  "^ 
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exercise  of  civil  and  military  functions  under  the  usurping  govern- 
ment,— an  accusation  under  which  many  who  had  been  the  most 
active  in  the  King's  restoration,  might  have  stood  at  the  bar. 
Their  condemnation  was  wholly  against  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  in  favour  of  a  king  de  facto.  For  if 
there  was  no  king,  there  was  a  parliament,  which,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  stood  in  the  place  of  a  King,  and  obedience  to  it  could 
not,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  crime  against  the  king  dejure.  The 
judges,  however,  went  beyond  all  bounds  of  constitutional  prece- 
dents, and  of  common  sense,  and  decided  that  Charles  II.  had 
always  been  a  king  de  facto,  and  had  never  been  out  of  possession  I 
To  which  Vane  replied  that,  if  the  king  had  never  been  out  of 
possession,  the  indictment  against  him  fell  to  the  ground,  because 
it  alleged  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  keep  out  the  king.  The 
courage,  the  proud  consciousness  of  right,  and  the  lofty  principles 
which  he  displayed  during  his  trial,  secured  his  condemnation  in 
the  mind  of  such  a  selfish,  corrupt,  &ithless,  and  shameless  man 
AS  Charles,  who  told  Clarendon  that  he  must  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  He  was  executed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1662,  although 
Charles  had  solemnly  promised  the  two  houses,  when  they 
addressed  him  on  the  subject,  to  spare  his  life.  Lambert  was 
banished  to  Guernsey.* 

3.  Bestitution  of  the  Chnrch  and  Crown  Lands.  The  great 
question  of  the  restitution  of  the  church  and  crown  lands  was  a 
very  complicated  one,  owing  to  the  numerous  sales  which  had 
been  made  under  the  authority  of  parliament.     A  bill  was  brought 

in  to  confirm  aU  these  sales,  or  to  give  indemnity  to  the 
cn!m  landj  purchasors,  except  in  the  matter  of  crown  lands.  Bui 
torouSh'the    Clarendon  demanded  that  tiie  church  property  should 

also  be  excepted,  to  which  the  Commons  objected,  and 
no  bill  was  passed.  The  dispute  was  therefore  left  to  be  decided 
by  the  common  course  of  law,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
church,  the  crown,  and  the  dispossessed  Eoyalists  triumphantly 
re-entered  into  possession,  the  holders  not  being  allowed  to  plead 
a  title  derived  from  an  usurped  authority.  The  great  body  of  the 
Cavaliers,  however,  had  not  Ibeen  entirely  ousted  from  their  lands, 
but  had  retained  portions  by  compounding  for  their  delinquency. 
These  found  no  remedy  at  law,  oecause  the  Act  of  Indemnity 
prevented  them  from  instituting  any  suits  of  recovery;  and 
mortified  to  see  the  clergy  restored,  and  those  Eoyalists  who  bad 

*  Bnvter'0  Uve*.  IT«  ««-34*;  Htttim,  IT.,  13^. 
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lost  all  fuUy  reinstated,  they  loudly  accused  the  King  of  ingratitude, 
as  if  his  honour  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  interests. 

The  great  question  of  the  church  establishment  was  not  brought 
forward  in  the  Convention,  because  the  Presbyterian  majority 
would  have  opposed  it.  During  the  Commonwealth,  the  legal 
provision  for  the  clergy  had  never  been  disturbed,  and  the  private 
rights  of  presentation  had  been  peacefully  exercised,  although  the 
pulpits  were  nearly  all  occupied  by  Puritans  and  Independents, 
and  the  Liturgy  had  been  abolished.  The  Episcopal  ministers  who 
were  deprived,  though  excluded  from  toleration,  were  yet  allowed 
sufficient  indulgence  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  they  were  fully  tolerated.     But  difficulty  of 


restoring 


the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy  was  the  necessary  theepisco- 
complement  of  the  Eestoration,  and,  as  the  Presbyterians  ^  '^*^^' 
readily  perceived  this,  they  sought  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
Charles  while  he  was  yet  at  Breda.  All  that  they  obtained  was  a 
promise,  in  the  Declaration,  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience,  if 
parliament  enacted  such  an  indulgence;  but  not  a  word  was 
mentioned  about  the  Establishment.  The  moderate  party  in 
parliament,  therefore,  who  saw  the  danger  of  permitting  an 
oppressed  body  of  churchmen  to  regain  their  superiority  without 
some  restraint,  immediately  proposed  a  compromise.  The  Commons 
accordingly  introduced  and  passed  a  bill,  which  provided  that  the 
Episcopal  ministers  should  be  restored  to  their  livings,  without  any 
legal  right  to  the  intermediate  profits ;  and  that  the  present 
possession  of  those  Presbyterian  clergy  against  whom  there  was  no 
claimant  living,  or  who  had  been  presented  on  legal  vacancies, 
should  be  undisturbed.  But  this  measure  was  very  delusive, 
because,  with  the  revival  of  the  Episcopal  system,  the  penalties 
imposed  upon  nonconformity  would  revive  also,  and  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  who  refused  to  observe  the  Liturgy  would  stiU  remain 
liable  to  ejection.  Hence  the  latter  proposed  the  establishment  of 
an  episcopate  on  Bishop  Usher's  model.  This  consisted, 
first,  in  the  appointment  of  a  sufl&agan  bishop  for  each  uie^A 
rural  deanery,  who  should  hold  a  monthly  synod  of  the  ™ 
presbyters  within  his  district ;  and  secondly,  in  an  annual  synod 
of  sufiragans  and  representatives  of  the  presbyters,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop,  which  should  decide  upon  all  questions  by 
plurality  of  suffrages.*  A  revision  of  the  Liturgy  was  also 
proposed,  especially  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the 
cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  communion,  and  other  ceremomes* 
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But  the  Episcopal  divines  contemptuously  refused  to  entertain  any 
idea  of  a  compromise.  The  King,  however,  found  it  prudent  to 
conciliate  the  Presbyterians  by  appointing  Baxter,  Calamy,  and 
others  of  their  leading  men,  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and 
HMUnip  offering  them  bishoprics  ;  and  by  publishing  the  "  Healing 
rat  on.    j)qq\qj,q^[qj^^9^  Jq  which  he  promised  to  appoint  "model 

bishops,  and  that  a  c-onference  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  Liturgy.*  The  object  of  this  concession  was,  to 
prevent  the  parliament  interfering  in  this  important  matter ;  it 
was  never  intended  to  be  observed ;  and  when  the  Declaration  was 
brought  before  parliament,  the  courtiers,  who  had  received  their 
instructions  from  Clarendon,  vigorously  opposed  it,  and  it  wa« 
rejected  by  183  to  157. 

4.  Settlement  of  the  Revenue.  In  the  exuberance  of  its 
devotion,  the  Convention  Parliament  resolved  to  make  such  an 
ample  provision  for  the  executive  power,  as  should  place  it  beyond 
the  pretended  necessity  of  raising  money  by  unlawful  means. 
The  crown  revenue  was,  therefore,  settled  at  XI ,200,000,  and 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  voted  for  the  King's  life.  A  stipulation 
of  the  utmost  importance  was  annexed  to  this  grant.     The  military 

tenures  of  the  feudal  system  were  abolished,  with  all 
offeudi"    their  oppressive  incidents    of   fines  for  alienations,    of 

forfeitures,  and  of  wardships;  as  well  as  the  more 
generally  obnoxious  demands  of  purveyance — all  which  relics  of 
leudal  prerogative  would  have  revived  with  the  re-establishment  of 
the  monarchy.  A  measure  so  highly  advantageous  to  the 
aristocracy  and  landowners,  was  not  likely  to  create  much 
difference  of  opinion ;  some  little  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  new 
sources  whence  the  revenue  was  to  be  derived,  and  in  the  end,  the 
burden  was  most  unjustly  thrown  upon  the  commonalty,  in  the 
^  shape  of  an   excise  duty  on  beer,  cider,  wine,  tea,  and 

gmiineiit  gQ^g  other  articles.  Thus  the  customs  and  the  excise — 
etubushed.  fjj^Q  ^^Q  great  sources  of  modem  revenue — were  placed 
absolutely  in  the  King's  hands,  and  Charles  was  rendered  almost 
independent  of  parliament  for  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
crown.  Still  the  abolition  of  two  such  vexatious  exercises  of 
prerogative  as  wardship  and  purveyance  was  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  country,  although  our  gratitude  is  strictly  due  to  the  revolution 
of  1641  for  so  beneficial  a  change,  because  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
all  feudal  superiorities  whatsoever,  were  really  done  away  with  afc 
•that  time. 
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In  fixing  upon  £1,200,000  as  a  competent  revenue  for  the 
crown,  the  Commons  tacitly  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  a  regular 
military  force  was  not  among  the  necessities  for  which  they  meant 
to  provide.  They  looked  upon  the  army  of  60,000  men  with 
apprehension  and  jealousy;  it  was  already  showing  signs  of 
disaffection  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  monthly  assess- 
ment of  £70,000  was  still  levied  for  its  support.  A  bill  was 
therefore  passed  for  disbanding  all  the  regiments  except  No«tand- 
that  of  Monk's,  called  the  Coldstream,  and  another  of  JS'^ikSpt 
horse.  A  third  regiment  was  formed  out  of  the  troops  ^^^ 
brought  from  Dunkirk,  and  thus  began,  under  the  name  of 
guards^  the  present  regular  army  of  Great  Britain.  In  1662,  it 
numbered  about  5,000  men.  At  the  same  time,  an  act  was  passed 
for  enabling  the  disbanded  soldiers  to  exercise  their  trades  un- 
fettered by  any  restraints  of  apprenticeship  or  corporate  privileges ; 
and  so  readily  did  they  avail  themselves  of  the  liberties  thus 
given  them,  that  they  became  the  most  industrious  of  citizens,  as 
they  had  been  the  best  disciplined  of  soldiers ;  and  if  a  baker,  a 
mason,  or  a  waggoner,  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and 
sobriety,  it  was  generally  found  that  he  was  one  of  Oliver's  old 
soldiers.* 

Charles  had  now  obtained  from  this  famous  parliament  aU 
that  was  immediately  necessary,  and  as  none  of  its  acts  could  be 
legally  valid  without  the  confirmation  of  a  regular  parliament,  he 
dissolved  it  (December  29th),  knowing  that  his  remaining  objects 
could  be  more  readily  accomplished  by  another  assembly,  elected 
by  the  people  under  their  present  feelings  of  enthusiastic  affection 
for  the  throne.  A  few  days  after  the  dissolution,  the  Fifth- 
monarchy  men,  under  their  old  leader,  Thomas  Yenner,  the  wine 
cooper,  made  another  mad  attempt  ijo  establish  a  MiUenarian 
kingdom.  They  failed  as  formerly,  but  the  tumult  was  made  the 
excuse  for  closing  the  conventicles  of  the  Quakers,  Anabaptists, 
.and  other  sectaries. 

*  Macaulay,  I.,  i6o. 
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II.    EEACTIONAEY  MEASUEES  OF  THE  FIRST 
EESTOEATION  PAELIAMENT. 

5.  The  Clarendon  Ministry.  The  administration  which  had 
concurred  with  the  Presbyterian  parliament  in  bringing  about 
the  political  restoration,  was  composed  of  men  of  different  parties 
and  of  opposite  principles,  but  the  three  chief  ministers,  Clarendon 
the  chancellor,  Southampton  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Ormond  the 
lord  steward  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  were  swalous  Anglicans, 
who  attributed  to  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  all  the  disorders  of 
the  revolution.  With  them  were  associated  Lord  Culpeper  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  had  shared  in  the 
King's  exile;  then  came  Monk,  created  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  others ;  and  lastly,  some 
illustrious  deserters  from  the  revolutionary  cause,  Ashley  Cooper, 
Denzil  Holies,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  According  to  a  very 
remarkable  custom  which  had  silently  established  itself  during  the 
reign  of  Charles. I.,  if  not  earlier.  Clarendon  selected  from  this 
council,  those  men  on  whose  confidence  he  could  rely,  and  under 
the  name  of  a  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  formed  them  into  & 

cabinet  council,  or  junto,  for  the  purpose  of  debating  and 
Muicu*     deciding,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  all  questions 

concerning  the  state.  This  was  contrary  to  the  original 
constitution  of  the  monarchy,  which  provided  that  the  King  should 
govern  by  a  privy  council  composed  of  peers  and  great  officers  of 
the  state,  who  should  be  bound  by  an  oath  of  [secrecy  and  fidelity, 
and  should  be  consulted  on  all  matters  of  weight,  which  they 
should  discuss,  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  After  the 
cabinet  had  decided  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  it  submitted 
them  to  the  assent  and  dehberation  of  the  whole  council ;  that 
body  whom  the  law  recognised  as  the  sworn  and  responsible 
counsellors  of  the  sovereign.  The  foiurth  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  (12  &  13  William  III.),  did  away  with  this  cabinet 
council ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  Clarendon  was  always 
opposed  to  it,  although  at  the  Eestoration,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  have  men  of  different  views  in  office,  a  secret  council  of 
confidential  ministers,  all  agreeing  on  general  questions  of  church 
and  state,  was  essential.* 

6.  Temper  of  the  New  Parliament,  as  shown  by  its  first  Acts. 
The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  8th  of  May,  1661,  and  wa» 

•  See  HaUftm,  II.,  847$  LingarJ,  XI.,  108. 
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•decidedly  Eoyalist  in  its  character.     The  return  to  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  to  the  May-poles,  the  Christmas  ale,  the 
old  English  games  on  the  vfllage  green,  the  playhouses  Rovaiist 
and  the    strolling    actors,    had    exercised  an    immense 
influence  upon  the  elections.       The  asceticism  of  the  Puritans 
was  remembered,  while  their  zeal  for  liberty,  their  purity  of  life^ 
their  earnest  religion,  were  all  forgotten  or  despised,  and  in  almost 
every  borough  and  county,  the  gay  and  profligate   Cavalier  was 
elected,  so  that  when  the  session  opened,  only  about  fifty  or  sixty 
members   were  found  in  opposition  to  the    court.       Still    the 
chancellor  did  not  fail  to  secure  a  constant  majority  in  favour  of 
the  government,  by  communicating  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet  to 
-a  few  leading  men,  each  of  whom  instructed  his  friends  how  to 
vote  on  every  measure  that  was  brought  forward.* 

The  parliament  soon  displayed  its  temper.  It  voted  that  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  the  chief  acts  and  oaths  of  the  Commonwealth 
against  the  Stuarts,  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman;  that  all  the 
members  should  receive  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  on  a  certain  day ;  and  that  all  the  royal  prerogatives  wath  regard  to 
the  army,  the  negative  voice  in  the  legislation,  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
King's  person,  should  be  restored.  They  also  declared  that  there  was  no 
legislative  power,  in  either  of  the  houses,  without  the  King ;  and  that  neither 
house  could  pretend  to  the  command  of  the  army,  nor  could  lawfully  levy  war 
offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty.  They  restored  the  bishops  to 
their  seats,  and  remembering  the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  1641,  j^ctMainst 
which  had  prevented  the  prelates  from  attending  in  parliament,  tumuituou* 
-enacted  that  no  petition  should  be  presented  by  more  than  ten  p®'**^°'^^- 
persons ;  and  that  no  one  should  procure  above  twenty  persons  to  consent  or 
set  their  hands  to  any  petition  for  alteration  of  matters  established  by  law,  in 
church  or  state,  unless  with  the  previous  order  of  three  justices  of  the  county, 
-or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury.f  Severe  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  press  for  some  time;  and  the  Act  of  Indemnity  would  not  have  been 
•confirmed,  had  not  Clarendon's  sense  of  honour  prevailed  upon  them  to  let  it 
pass  (May,  1661). 

Thus  far  the  new  parliament  only  repaired  the  breaches  which 
had  been  made  in  the  constitution;  but  in  their  subsequent 
measures    they    revenged    themselves    upon    the    crushed    and 

degraded  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  by  excluding  them 
from  their  civil  rights.  The  government  of  the  cities  and  boroughs 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terians, and  to  dispossess  them  of  these  strongholds,  the  Corjporation 

uict  (13  Charles  II.)  was  enacted  (December  20th,  1661). 

Mingling  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  coercion,  this  act  enjoined  all 

*  Lingard,  XI.,  212.  f  Hallam,  II.,  27. 
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magUtrates  and  persons  bearing  offices  of  trust  in  corporatiooSy  to- 
Jjf"****"*     swear  that  they  believed  it  unlawful,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  ta 

take  arms  against  the  King,  and  that  they  aohorred  the  traitorous 
position  of  bearing  arms,  by  his  authority,  against  his  person,  or  against  those 
that  are  commissioned  by  him.  They  were  also  to  renounce  all  obligation 
arising  out  of  the  oath  called  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  be  immediately  removed  from  office.  All  future  magistrates  were  to 
take  the  oaths,  and  to  have  received  the  sacrament  within  one  year  before  their 
election,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.* 

7.  The  Savoy  Conference.  There  existed  now  no  doubt  in  the 
minda  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  it  was  the  object  of  Charles's 
government  to  ruin  them  entirely.  The  Corporation  Act  broke 
their  power  in  the  state ;  the  Act  of  Uniformity  about  to  be 
enacted  would  drive  them  from  the  church.  The  intimate 
Bofaiift  connexion,  whether  by  birth  or  education,  which  existed 
gntgnpt  between  the  gentry  and  the  Episcopal  clergy,  did  not 
I'aritAM.  allow  this  corrupt  parliament  to  hesitate  for  an  instant 
between  the  ancient  establishment  and  one  composed  of  men 
whose  eloquence  possessed  so  much  influence  over  the  common 
people.  In  Clarendon's  eyes,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  base^ 
mean,  and  ignorant  "fellows;"  but  the  people  revered  them,  and 
when  they  were  deprived  of  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  a  new  set  of 
ministers  was  thrust  upon  them,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  their 
reliffious  or  political  convictions,  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
indifference  of  the  higher  classes  to  all  earnest  principles  gradually 
spread  throughout  the  whole  community.  For  the  Episcopal  clergy 
were  more  intent  upon  preaching  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
than  they  were  of  setting  forth  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  se 
as  to  separate  the  common  people  from  the  contagion  of  the  horrible 
profligacy  of  the  court.  Charles  himself  said,  after  his  Ucentioua 
fashion,  that  Presbyterianism  was  "  not  a  religion  for  gentlemen,** 
and  the  results  of  the  Savoy  Conference  which  was  now  held 
showed  that  the  Anglican  divines  were  ready  to  endorse  his  opinion^ 
and  gratify  his  desires. 

The  meetings  of  this  assembly  were  to  continue  four  months^ 
from  the  25th  of  March,  1662;  the  ostensible  object  being  the 
union  of  the  two  great  religious  parties,  by  a  revision  of 
•rih«  "**  the  Prayer  Book.  Twenty-one  Anglican  divines  were 
tnoe.  ^^^  ^^  ^  many  Presbyterians ;  ■  Sheldon,  Bishop  of 
London,  in  whose  lodgings  in  the  Savoy  they  met,  presiding.  The 
Presbyterians  proposed  that  bishops  should  not  govern  their 
dioceses  by  single  authority,  but  should,  according  to  TJsher'a 

*  HftlUm,  II.,  37-S8. 
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model,  act  with  the  counsel  and  concurrence  of  the  presbyters  ia 
matters  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction.  They  objected  to  the  many 
responses  by  the  people,  and  desired  that  all  might  be  made  one 
continued  pi'ayer.  They  desired  that  no  lessons  should  be  taken 
from  the  Apocrypha;  that  daily  psalms  should  be  taken  from 
the  new  translation.  They  objected  to  many  parts  of  the  office  for 
baptism,  especially  those  which  implied  the  inward  regeneration  of 
all  who  were  baptized ;  to  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  godfathers  acting  as  sponsors,  and 
the  numerous  holidays.  After  offering  so  many  objections,  Baxter, 
who  headed  the  Presbyterians,  considering  his  colleagues  were 
bound  to  offer  a  new  liturgy  as  more  explanatory  of  their  views, 
wrote  a  new  "  Reformed  Liturgy,"  which  was  indignantly  rejected 
by  the  other  party  without  examination.  At  length  the  controversy 
was  narrowed  to  this  question :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  determine  the 
certain  use  of  things  indifferent  in  the  worship  of  God  ?  "  Baxter 
and  Gunning,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  the  chief  disputants ; 
but  after  a  long  and  fretful  altercation  neither  party  was  convinced, 
and  the  conference  broke  up  in  anger,  each  party  more  exasperated 
and  more  irreconcileable  than  before  (July  25th). 

This  was  the  conclusion  which  had  been  expected  and  desired  by 
the  court,  and  Charles  had  already  summoned  the  convo- 
cation to  undertake  the  task  which  had  fe,iled  in  the  hands  "**" 
of  the  conference  (May).  Several  of  the  bishops  protested  against 
any  alteration ;  but  they  were  overruled,  and  a  lew  changes  were 
made  in  the  Liturgy,  with  no  desire  of  conciliating  the  scruples  of 
the  objectors,  but  rather  of  irritating  and  mocking  their  prejudices. 
Thus  the  collect  for  the  parliament  was  introduced,  by  which  the 
English  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  Charles  II.,  was,  for  the 
first  time,  styled  "  our  most  religious  king ; "  new  holidays  were 
added ;  the  lessons  from  the  Apocrypha  were  increased,  and  the 
services  for  the  day  of  "  King  Charles  the  Martyr,"  and  the  29th 
of  May,  the  date  of  his  majesty's  birth  and  happy  restoration,  were 
inserted.  Other  alterations  were  made ;  but  they  were  of  no  great 
importance  as  regarded  the  controversy. 

8.  The  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  new  liturgy,  in  its  approved 
form,  after  being  sanctioned  by  the  King,  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  then  followed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  May  10th,  1662. 

By  this  it  was  enacted  that  the  revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the 
Ordination  of  Ministers,  and  no  other,  should  be  used  in  all  places  of  public 
worship;  and  that  all  beneficed  clergymen  should  read  the  service  therefrom 
within  a  given  time,  and  at  the  close,  profess  in  a  set  form  of  words,  their 
"unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  it," 
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on  pain  of  being  dq)rived  of  their  livings.  That  all  the  beneficed  clergy, 
fellows  of  colleges,  and  schoolmasters,  and  even  private  tutors,  should  subscribe 
a  renunciation  of  the  Covenant,  and  a  declaration  of  the  unlawfulness  of  taking 
up  arms  against  the  sovereign  under  any  pretence.  And  that  no  person  should 
administer  the  sacraments,  or  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment,  who  had  not 
received  Episcopal  ordination. 

The  first  of  these  clauses,  as  well  as  that  which  extended  the 
subscription  to  schoolmasters,  was  objected  to  by  the  Lords ;  but 
the  Commons  resolutely  opposed  all  amendments,  and  when  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew  came  (August  24th,  1602),  and  the  time 
allowed  for  subscription  had  expired,  the  act  was  rigorously 
enforced.  This  day  had  been  chosen  in  order  to  deprive  the  ejected 
incumbents  of  a  whole  year's  revenues,  because  the  tithes  were  not 
due  till  Michaelmas ;  for  when  a  motion  to  make  some  allowance 
was  proposed,  it  was  lost  by  94  to  87.*  On  the  fatal  day,  there- 
Eiection  ^ove,  uiOTe  than  two  thousand  clergymen  were  deprived  of 
Konwm-  their  livings,  without  any  provision  for  their  future 
lonnut.  support ;  which  was  not  the  treatment  that  the  Episcopal 
clergy  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  1643 ;  for 
they  had  one-fifth  of  the  incomes  of  the  new  incumbents  allotted 
to  them. 

9.  The  declaration  of  indulgence.  While  Charles  thus  left  the 
Protestant  dissenters  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  churchmen,  he 
was  meditating  the  relaxation  of  the  penalties  upon  the  Roman 
CatholicH,  to  whose  fidelity  and  active  support  his  fiimily  owed  so 
much.  It  is  morally  certain  that  he  had,  (hiring  his  exile,  imbibed 
chariM  ^  persuasion  that,  if  any  scheme  of  Christianity  were  true, 
S'rothw  i*'  ^fts  ^^8-^  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  and  his  brother 
SSSan  ^^re  both  suspected ;  and  when  the  present  parliament 
cathoiici.  made  it  penal  to  say  he  was  a  papist,  or  popishly  inclined, 
the  suspicions  increased.  Charles  knew  that  Clarendon  would  not 
tolerate  popery,  and  the  parliament  was  still  more  opposed  to  it. 
He,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  a  more  subtle  policy ;  to  persuade 
the  Nonconformists  that,  as  they  were  suffering  under  the  same 
law  as  the  Romanists,  they  must  act  in  concert,  for  the  common 
benefit  of  toleration  ;  and  he  promised,  at  their  request,  to  suspend 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  three  months.  The  Bishops,  however, 
opposed  his  purpose,  and  he  gave  it  up;  but  he  published  a 
declaration  in  fevour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  so  as  to  redeem,  he 
said,  the  promises  contained  in  the  Declaration  from  Breda. 
When  the  Commons  met  in  February  (1663),  they  denied  that  he 

*  Bumet'i  Own  Timei,  h,  186 ;  Southey'i  Hist,  of  the  Church ;  Hallam,  II.,  8t. 
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was  bound  by  this  declaration,  and  they  intimated  that  he  possessed 
no  power  to  suspend,  or  dispense  with,  the  laws.  This  hostility 
was  excited  by  Clarendon,  and  it  was  the  commencement  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  King,  which  ultimately 
terminated  in  an  open  quarrel.  From  this  moment,  Charles  yielded 
himself,  without  reserve,  to  Buckingham,  Ashley  Cooper,  and  the 
other  men,  who,  afterwards,  formed  the  Cabal.* 

10.  Repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act,  and  passing  of  the  Conventicle 
Act.  The  parliament  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely  rejecting 
this  royal  declaration,  but  addressed  the  King,  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, ordering  all  Catholic  priests  to  quit  the  kingdom,  under 
penalty  of  death.  He  yielded ;  but  he  made  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  priests  attached  to  the  service  of  his  wife  and  mother,  which 
neutralised  the  whole  measure.  The  parliament,  however,  was 
too  loyal  to  resent  this  ;  and  they  not  only  increased  the  slavish 
revenue  to  £2,000,000,  and  connived  at  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  ^7^^^ 
but,  in  the  next  session  (March,  1664),  they  repealed  the  P"iia™«»^*- 
Triennial  Act,  at  the  King's  request,  retaining,  however,  the 
general  provision  that  no  interval  between  two  parliaments  should 
exceed  three  years  .f 

In  the  summer  of  1663,  some  Fifth-monarchy  men  and  others 
raised  a  slight  insurrection  in  Farnley  "Wood,  near  Leeds, 
which,  together  vrith  some  obscure  risings  in  other  parts  in  Famfel 
of  Yorkshire,  and  in  "Westmoreland,  was  made  the  pretext     ^  ' 
for  "  An  Act  to  Prevent  and  Suppress  Seditious  Conventicles  " 
(May,  1664). 

Assuming  that  all  religious  assemblies  of  Nonconformists  were  seditious,  it 
enacted,  that  if  five  or  more  persons  besides  the  household  were  present  at  any 
religious  meeting  where  divine  service  would  not  be  performed  according  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  then  each  person  present  should  be  fined  £^  and 
imprisoned  three  months,  for  the  first  offence ;  ;f  lo  and  six  months  for  the 
second ;  and  transported  seven  years  for  the  third  offence. 

Under  this  abominable  statute,  the  ejected  Puritan  ministers 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  uffe^t 
Among  the  Nonconformist  families  were  entirely  deranged,  conventicle 
They  dared  not  have  the  family  prayers,  if  above  four  ^°'' 
persons  came  to  visit  them,  which,  Baxter  tells  us,  was  a  common 
occurrence  in  gentlemen's  families.  In  London,  where  the  houses 
were  contiguous,  some  thought  if  they  heard  one  another  through 
the  wall  or  a  window,  they  would  avoid  the  law ;  and  others  were 
of  opinion  that  if  they  did  not  meet  for  a  religious  purpose,  but 

•  Annand  Carrel's  *'  Counter  Revolution  inEngland,"  p.  71. 

t  Hallam,  II.,  sa-ao. 
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simply  came  on  a  visit,  or  on  business,  it  would  be  no  breach  of 
the  law.      But  the  judges  always  decided  against  them.    The 
Quakers  resolutely  defied  the  act,  and  met  openly;   they  were 
therefore  dragged  t-o  jail  in  great  numbers,  where  many  of  them 
died.     This  persecution  continued  many  years.* 


n.    THE  EESTOEATION  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  lEELAND. 

11.  The  Execution  of  Argyle.  The  first  measures  of  the 
restored  monarch,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  gratified  the  pride  of  his 
northern  subjects.  He  restored  to  them  their  former  independence, 
by  giving  them  a  separate  government  and  a  separate  parliament ; 
the  Committee  of  Estates  was  restored ;  the  Earl  of  Middleton  was 
appointed  lord  commissioner;  the  Earl  of  GWen cairn,  chancellor; 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  secretary  of  state ;  Eothes,  president  of 
the  council ;  and  Crawford,  lord  treasurer.  But  the  people  soon 
found  that  they  had  purchased  their  nationality  by  the  loss  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights.  The  "drunken  parliament,''t>  which 
met  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1661,  by  the  "  act  rescissory, ^^ 
dronfen  *  resciudcd  all  the  statutes  passed  in  1641,  because  Charles  I, 
^^^  "*" '  had  assented  to  them  through  force.  The  Scots  constitution, 
therefore,  fell  back  at  once  to  a  state  of  despotism ;  the  lords  of 
the  articles  were  revived ;  and  the  kirk  was  levelled  to  the  dust. 
Episcopacy  was  restored,  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  given  to  the 
bishops ;  the  general  assemblies,  so  dear  to  the  people,  were  set 
aside ;  350  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  being  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  number,  were  ejected  from  their  livings  ;  a  large 
standing  army  of  22,000  men  was  kept  up  ;  and  enormous  fines 
were  imposed  upon  the  Covenanters,  whose  leaders  were  imme- 
diately singled  out  for  punishment. 

First  came  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  whom  it  was  determined  to 

put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  execution  of  Montrose.     At  the 

Ilestoration  he  had  hastened  to  London  to  ofier  his  homage  to 

the  King ;    but  he  was  arrested  and  sent  back  to  Scotland,  to  be 

there  tried  for  his  alleged  offences.     As  the  English  government 

admitted  his  plea  of  the  amnesty  which  Charles  had  granted  in 

1651,  the  charges  against  him  were  confined  to  his  actions  since 

that  date. 

These  were  that  he  had  received  a  grant  from  Cromwell ;    that  he  had 
supported  the  English  invaders ;    that  he  had  sat  in  Richard  Cromwell's  par- 

*  Baxter*!  Life,  p.  468.    f  So  called,  becauBe  the  chief  men  in  it  were  perpetually  drank* 
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liament,  and  voted  for  a  bill  which  abolished  the  rights  of  the  Stuarts  to  the- 
crown.  His  enemies  felt  that  these  trivial  accusations  were  utterly  insufficient 
to  convict  him  ;  but  at  this  moment,  Monk  infamously  delivered  up  two  letters 
from  the  doomed  nobleman,  in  which  Argyle  spoke  more  favourably  of  the 
Cromwells  than  the  Stuarts.  The  Scots  parliament  declared  that  these  letters 
established  the  presumption  of  Argyle's  complicity  in  the  late  King*s  death ; 
and  the  presumption  being  declared  sufl&cient  proof,  he  was  condemned  and 
executed  at  Edinburgh  (May  27th,  1661). 

At  the  same  time,  the  son  of  Argyle,  having  written  a  private 
letter  which  was  intercepted,  complaining  of  the  injustice  of  his 
father's  condemnation,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  life  on  such  a 
construction  of  the  ancient  law  against  leasing-maJcing,  i,  e.,  sowing^ 
dissension  by  falsehood,  that  1^0  man  could  escape.  Thus  Miserable 
the  Kestoration  produced  this  result  in  Scotland:  the  iSltoJlwoi 
worst  system  of  laws  was  administered  by  the  worst  men;  *»  Scotland. 
and  there  was  left  no  alternative  but  implicit  obedience  or  despe- 
rate rebellion.* 

12.  Persecution  of  the  Covenanters.  The  Pentland  Rising. 
Amidst  these  excesses  against  individuals,  the  more  extensive 
tyranny  of  forcing  Episcopacy  upon  a  people  so  devoted  to- 
presbytery,  was  resolutely  pushed  forward.  Sharp, 
whom  the  Presbyterians  had  sent  to  London  as  their  of  episcopal 
agent,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  kirk,  returned 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Primate  of  Scotland ;  other  prelates 
rapidly  followed;  and  in  May,  1662,  the  parliament  gave  the 
bishops  full  ecclesiastical  authority  and  jurisdiction.  Then  followed 
an  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  a  furious  mandate,  framed,  it  was  said, 
at  a  drunken  revel  at  Glasgow,  commanding  all  incumbents  whe 
had  not  received  lay  presentation  and  Episcopal  induction,  te 
resign  their  livings,  on  pain  of  being  removed  by  the  military. 
Then  began  the  preaching  in  conventicles,  and  the  secession  of 
the  people  from  the  churches,  especially  in  the  western  shires ; 
followed  by  the  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
commission,  and  the  free  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  the  people. 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  pubHcly  burnt ;  the  western 
Whigamores  were  burnt  in  effigy ;  every  one  had  to  renounce  the 
Covenant  or  endure 'persecution  ;  and  the  number  of  vacant  pulpits 
was  so  great,  that  the  Highland  gentlemen  complained  of  there 
being  no  lads  to  herd  the  cattle,  because  all  of  them  had  been  taken 
away  to  become  curates  or  parish  priests  ! 

But  all  this  violence    found    little  favour  with   the  Englisk 
government,  and  Middleton  was  sent  to  be  governor  of  Tangiers^ 

*  Hallam,  n.,  488 ;  Lingard,  XI.,  SS0-SS3 ;  Oarrd,  03-64. 
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together  with  two  fortresses — Tangiers  in  Africa,  and  Bombay 
in  the  East  Indies — and  freedom  of  trade  to  Portugal  and 
her  colonies.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  treaty  concluded, 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1662 ;  the  marriage  being  celebrated  in  a 
private  room,  at  Portsmouth,  acxiording  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
rites.  The  negotiations  which  led  to  this  marriage  introduced 
y,„^  Charles  to  Louis  XIV.  That  monarch  had  just  concluded 
Srtiflm*^"  *'^®  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  with  Spain,  by  which  he  engaged 
^J""'**  to  give  no  support  to  Portugal,  which  had  lately,  under 
LonisxiY.  ^jjg  House  of  Bragauza,  released  itself  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  persuade  Charles  to  accept  the 
alliance ;  he  offered  him  money,  to  purchase  votes  in  parliament,  to 
silence  opposition  ;  and  he  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  in 
the  event  of  the  marriage  leading  to  a  rupture  with  Spain.  ThuB 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  clandestine  and  confidential 
correspondence  between  the  French  and  English  sovereigns  which, 
in  a  short  time,  rendered  the  latter  the  pensionary  and  dependent 
of  the  King  of  France.* 

The  scenes  at  court  which  followed  the  introduction  of  Catherine 
wicked-  were  of  a  most  painful  and  disgusting  description. 
cSn-iei'i  Charles  openly  presented  to  his  wife,  his  chief  mistress, 
ooart.  Mrs.  Palmer,  created  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  and 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  he  forced  her  to  accept  "  the 
lady  "  as  one  of  her  attendants.  The  court  was  little  better  than 
an  assembly  of  scoundrels  and  harlots,  who  were  the  objects  of 
ridicule  to  foreigners,  while  the  shamefid  dissoluteness  and 
contempt  for  morality  which  were  displayed  therein  were  more 
than  the  nation,  degraded  as  it  was,  could  long  endure.  For  the 
people  were,  in  the  main,  grave  and  religious ;  the  austere  character 
of  Charles  I.  had  repressed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  scandalous 
excesses  of  his  fother^s  court,  and  Puritan  influence  had  established 
a  good  tone  of  religion  and  morality  throughout  the  kingdom. 
But  when  the  Cavaliers  gained  ground,  after  the  Restoration,  sin 
and  wickedness  again  became  flagrant,  and  the  "titled  black- 
guards,"t  who  surrounded  the  King,  outraged  all  decency,  by 
exhibitions,  the  account  of  which,  says  the  editor  of  Pepys's  l3iary, 
is  too  gross  to  print.  The  general  execration  in  which  these  men 
and  their  companions  were  held  by  the  nation,  had  a  salutary  effect. 
It  rid  the  kingdom  of  its  besotted  loyalty,  and  pressed  forward  the 

Seat  ultimate  security  of  English  freedom,  the  expulsion  of  the 
ouse  of  Stuart.  J 

*  lingardy  XL,  S5i.   f  Knlglitt  IT.,  965,  %  Hallam,  IL,  63. 
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15.  The  Sale  of  Dunkirk.  The  acquisition  of  Tangiers  was 
intended  to  compensate  for  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  Prance,  which 
had  been  effected  by  Clarendon.  The  people  said  the  minister  had 
been  bribed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  that,  with  the  bribe,  he  had  built 
the  magnificent  palace  near  St.  James's,  which  they  derisively 
ealled  "  Dunkirk  House."  The  unpopularity  of  this  transaction 
was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  Clarendon'g  decline,  and  his  share 
in  it  formed  one  of  the  articles  of  his  impeachment.  Louis  XIV. 
made  a  cunning  bargain.  He  gave  £400,000  for  the  place,  but  he 
would  only  pay  £160,000  in  ready  money,  and  the  rest  in  bills, 
which  he  secretly  discounted  at  a  profit,  to  himself,  of  £40,000.* 

16.  Beginning  of  the  Dutch  War.  The  Dutch  war  which  now 
broke  out  originated  in  the  commercial  rivalry  between  the  two 
nations,  and  in  the  quarrels  of  the  English  and  Dutch  African 
companies,  concerning  the  profits  from  slaves  and  gold  dust,  in 
the  Guinea  trade.  The  merchants  petitioned  parliament  to  redress 
their  injuries  (March,  1664);  the  Commons  eagerly  listened 

to  them ;  Charles  encouraged  them  because  of  the  supplies  {fiTES/itoh 
he  would  obtain ;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  Krican 
governor  of  the  English  company,  was  desirous  of  showing  **™^  *** 
his  prowess  as  Lord  High  Admiral.  In  the  meantime,  the  rival 
companies  had  commenced  hostilities  in  Africa;  and  in  North 
America,  Sir  Eichard  Nicholas,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  captured  New  Amsterdam,  and  named  it  after  his 
patron.  New  York.  Some  engagements  also  took  place  in  the 
Channel,  and  on  the  22nd  of  Eebruary,  1665,  war  was  formally 
declared.t  The  parliament  granted  £2,500,000,  and  introduced 
some  important  alterations  in  the  levying  of  the  subsidy. 

The  old  system  of  grants  by  tenths  and  fifteenths  was  abolished, 
and  a  county  rate  was  levied.  The  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  taxed 
themselves  in  convocation,  ceased  to  do  so  now  that  a 
county  rate  was  authorised;  and,  being  thus  merged  cease tolL 
amongst  the  lay  rate-payers,  received  m  return  the  right  in 
to  vote  at  elections  as  freeholders.  The  consequence  of  *^*^  °* 
this  was,  that  convocation  lost  its  influence,  with  its  right  to  vote 
money ;  and  thereby  becoming  of  little  service  to  the  crown,  was 
no  longer  suffered  to  deliberate,  to  frame  ecclesiastical  canons,  or 
to  investigate  the  conduct  or  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church.  It 
was  summoned  as  a  matter  of  form,  when  parliament  met ;  but  was 

*  Lingard,  XI,,  359-200. 
.  t  The  mlQistry  suspected  that  the  Dutch  were  endearouriug  to  reinstate  the  repub- 
lican partnr  in  England,  and  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
which  farther  induced  them  to  declare  war. 
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immediately  prorogued,  adjourned,  or  dissolved,  bj  royal  mandate. 
Such  a  great  alteration  in  the  constitution  was  brought  about  by  a 

Erivate,  verbal  arrangement  between  Clarendon  and  ArchbiBhop 
heldon.* 
On  the  3rd  of  June,   1665,    the    fleets  of  the    two    great 
commercial  nations  met  off  Lowestoft.     The  Duke  of  York,  who 
Nftvai  battle    Commanded  the    English  fleet,   was   not    deficient    in 
off  LowMtoft.  animal  courage,  and  the  old  sailors  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  still  inspired  with  the  remembrances  of  Blake.     The  fleet  was 
divided  into  three  squadrons ;  the  duke  commanded  the  Eed,  the 
White  was  under  Eupert,  and  Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  led 
the  Blue.     The  Dutch  under  Opdam  sailed  in  seven  divisions; 
they  had  113  ships,  the  English  102 ;  but  the  Dutch  captains  and 
sailors  were  not  veterans  like  the  English,  and  Opdam  would  not 
have  engaged  had  not  the  States-General  positively  ordered  him  to 
fight.      For  four  hours  the  battle  hung  in  suspense;    but  the 
Dutch  admiral's  ship  suddenly  blew  up  with  500  men ;   on  which 
the  enemy  fled  to  the  shallows  of  their  own  coasts.     To  escape  the 
English  fleet  under  Sandwich,  which  now  rode  triuniphant  in  the 
Channel,   the    Dutch   merchantmen   sailed    round    Ireland    and 
Scotland,  and  the  two  fleets  from  the  East  Indies  and  the  Levant, 
sheltered  in  the  neutral  harbour  of  Bergen,  in  Norway.     Sandwich 
sailed  to  attack  them,  with    the  connivance  of   the    King   of 
Denmark,  but  signally  failed;  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command 
soon   afterwards,   for  appropriating  a  portion    of  the  treasures 
captured  off  the  Texel  (September). 

17.  The  Plague.  The  victory  at  Lowestoft  raised  no  shouts 
of  exultation  in  the  marts  and  thoroughfares  of  London,  for  the 
great  city  was  lying  under  the  dread  of  a  most  terrible  infliction. 
In  the  depth  of  the  last  winter,  two  or  three  isolated  cases  of  plague 
had  occurred  in  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  fact  was 
sufficient  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  citizens,  who'knew  well  what  it 
pmions  meant.  In  1636,  of  23,000  deaths,  10,000  were  ascribed 
▼wtatioM  ^  ^ijQ  plague.  This  terrible  visitor  came  to  London,  it 
^^*ff^*'  was  believed,  once  every  twenty  years,  and  then  swept 
away  a  fifth  of  the  inhabitants.  JFrom  1636  to  1647,  it  had  carried 
off  2,000  or  more,  annually.  But,  after  1648,  the  pestilence 
disappeared ;  and,  in  1664,  the  Bills  of  Mortality  only  registered 
six  aeaths  from  this  cause.  The  drunken  revelries  of  the  last  five 
years  must  have  predisposed  the  population  to  receive  the  disease 
on  this  new  visitation ;  the  streets,  moreover,  were  still  narrow^ 

*  Lingard,  XL,  S7t  s  Bumet'i  Own  Timet,  I.,  840,  Note ;  IV.,  MB,  Kote, 
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and  badly  drained ;  the  houses  were  wanting  in  every  sanitary 
arrangement ;  and  the  supply  of  water  was  miserably  deficient—- 
the  conduits,  or  street  fountains,  being  the  only  means.  With  all 
the  finery  of  dress,  therefore,  there  was  little  or  no  cleanliness.* 

The   summer  set  in  with  extraordinary  heat.     The  previous 
winter  and  spring  had  been  the  driest  that  ever  man  knew.    There 
was  no  grass  in  the  meadows  around  London.     Strange  omen* 
comets  were  seen  for  a  long  time.     A  flaming  sword  was  JJinostK 
seen  to  extend  across  the  heavens  from  "Westminster  to  <^»"onB. 
the  Tower.    Superstitious  fear  filled  the  minds  of  all  men.    About 
the  end  of  May  the  evil  burst ;  it  spread  rapidly  from  the  centre  of 
St.  Giles's,  and  stole  its  way  into  the  city.    The  nobiHty  and  gentry 
fled  at  once  ;  the  royal  family  followed ;  and  then  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion towards  the  country  became  general.f    But  the  neighbouring 
towns  soon  rose  in  their  own  defence,  and  refused  to  admit  the 
terrified  fugitives.     People  shut  their  doors   against  their  own 
friends  and  relatives ;  men  avoided  meeting  one  another,  as  if  they 
were  mutual  terrors  ;  and  when  any  one  from  the  towns  wished 
to  purchase  goods  in  the  country,  he  laid  the  money  on  a  broad 
stone,  to  which  the  articles  were  brought.     Such  a  spot  was  the 
Broadstone  of  East  Eedford.    To  relieve  the  general  distress,  the 
King  and  chief  personages  subscribed  large  sums  weekly,  and,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  the  mayor  and  corporation  took  measures  for 
preventing  the  fUrther  extension  of  the  pestilence.     They  Measures 
divided  the  parishes  into  districts,  and  allotted  to  each  a  JfJ* "^^ 
competent  number  of  examiners,  searchers,  nurses,  and  J'tST** 
watchmen.    The  door  of  every  house  infected  with  the  ^^'**®- 
disease  was  painted  with  a  large  red  cross,  and  the  words,  "  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us,"  placed  above  it.    From  that  moment  the  house 
was  closed ;  the  inmates  were  shut  in  for  a  month,  and  thus  were 
doomed  to  kiU  one  another  by  infection.    Many  sunk  under  the 
horrors  of  such  a  situation ;    others,  who  were  desperate,  burst 
through  the  watchmen,  and  thus  disseminated  the  contagion.  In  the 
day  time  officers  were  always  careful  to  withdraw  from  public  view 
the  bodies  of  those  who  expired  in  the  streets ;  and  every  night  the 
pest  cart  went  round,  the  glare  of  links  and  the  tinkling  The  pest 
of  a  bell  announcing  its  approach  to  receive  the  dead,  who  °"'- 
were  shot  into  a  spacious  pit  in  the  nearest  cemetery.    No  coflSns 
were  prepared ;  no  funeral  service  was  read ;  na  mourners  wept 

*  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  IV.,,a70. 

t  Stout  old  Monk  remained  in  London,  and  fearlessly  chewed  his  tobacco^  at  his 
mansion  of  the  Cockpit,  all  the  time  of  the  plague. 
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over  the  grave.     Eich  and  poor  were  thrown  in  together,  without 
any  considerations  of  decency. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  those  of  fever — shivering, 

nauseau,  headache,  and  delirium.  A  sudden  faintness 
Sfiffi?^"    then  came  on,  the  maculsB,  which  were  the  fatal  tokens, 

appeared  on  the  breast,  and  death  came  within  an  hour 
afterwards.  The  sufferings  of  the  'patients  often  threw  them  into 
a  frenzy.  They  burst  the  bands  which  confined  them  to  their 
beds ;  they  threw  themselves  out  at  the  windows  ;  they  ran  naked 
into  the  streets,  and  plunged  into  the  river.  In  July  and  August 
the  weekly  returns  of  the  dead  gradually  rose  from  1,006  to  7,496  ; 
the  dead  were  then  interred  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ; 
the  streets  became  desolate,  and  were  overgrown  with  grass.  In 
September,  when  the  heat  began  to  abate,  and  all  expected  the 
mortality  to  decrease,  the  weekly  returns  rose  to  more  than  8,000. 
Infection  became  the  certain  harbinger  of  death  ;  and,  to  dissipate 
the  foul  vapours,  fires  of  sea  coal  were  burnt  in  every  street,  court, 
and  alley,  until  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  extinguished  them.  In  the 
Ten  week  ending  September  19th,  more  than  10,000  victims 

£SbJ"n  perished.  This  was  the  climax  of  the  pestilence ;  the 
one  week,  autumual  galcs  then  set  in,  and  cooled  and  purified  the  air; 
the  weekly  burials  diminished  gradually,  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  seventy-three  parishes  were  pronounced  clear  of  the 
disease.  Confidence  now  revived.  The  York  waggon  again  ventured 
to  go  to  London  with  passengers  ;  the  shops  re-opened ;  and,  in 
Pebruary,  1666,  the  coiirt  returned  to  Whitehall.  But  the  plague 
still  lingered  in  particular  spots ;  there  was  not  a  week  in  the 
year  in  which  some  cases  were  nob  returned ;   and  in 


other  towns 


which  August,   1666,    it  raged  with  violence  in   Colchester, 

Norwich,  Winchester,  Cambridge,  and   Salisbury.     In 
London,  more  than  100,000  persons  perished.* 

18.  Meeting  of  Parliament  at  Oxford.  The  Five  Mile  Act. 
On  account  of  the  pestilence,  the  parliament  met  at  Oxford,  and 
to  reward  the  non-conforming  ministers  who  had  remained  in 
London  with  noble  self-devotion,  to  administer  the  c-onsolations 
of  religion  to  the  afflicted  people,  the  Five  Mile  Act  was  passed. 
Many  of  the  established  clergy  had,  indeed,  persisted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  with  laudable  constancy ;  but  many 
also  fled ;  and  their  vacant  pulpits  and  parishes  being  taken 
charge  of  by  the  ejected  preachers,  the  parliament  treated  this 
as  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  said  that  the  Non- 
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■conformists  had  used  the  opportunity  to  preach   sedition  and 
treason. 

It  was  tlierefore  enacted,  that  all  persons  in  holy  orders,  who  had  not  sub- 
scribed the  Act  of  Uniformity,   should  swear,  that  it  is  not  lawful, 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,   to  take  arms  against  the  King ;  and  Mife^ia. 
that  they  did  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his 
authority,  against  his  person,   or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him  ; 
and  would  not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  government  in  church 
or  state.     Those  who  refused  this  oath  were  not  only  made  incapable  of  teaching 
in  schools,  but  prohibited  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any  city,  corporate 
town,  or  borough  sending  members  to  parliament.* 

This  cold-blooded  statute,  with  the  usual  result  of  persecution, 
only  defeated  its  own  purpose ;  for  the  sufferings  of  the  victims 
served  but  to  rivet  their  doctrines  more  firmly  in  the  minds  of 
their  friends  and  disciples. 

19.  France  in  Alliance  with  Holland.  The  year  1666  was  the 
most  eventful  year  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  was  called  by 
Dry  den,  in  an  historical  poem  which  he  wrote  upon  it,  Annus 
Mirahilis,  The  first  event  in  it  was  the  alliance  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  partitioning,  with  that  republic, 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  "When  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  louuxiv. 
^ed  (September,  1665),  he  left  his  dominions  to  his  infant  S^SiJh**® 
son  Charles  II.  Maria  Theresa,  the  wife  of  Louis,  was  Netherlands. 
Philip's  daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  and  by  the  Law  of 
Devolution  which  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands,  she  was  the  heiress 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  But  when  she  married  Louis,  both 
she  and  her  husband  had  solemnly  renounced  all  claim  to  the 
Spanish  dominions  generally,  and  to  Planders,  Burgundy,  and 
CJiarolois  in  particular.  On  the  pretence  that  this  contract  had 
never  been  ratified,  Louis  determined  to  seize  Planders,  and  he 
declared  war  against  England  (January  16th,  1666^.  Denmark 
joined  Holland  at  the  same  time ;  and  Charles,  on  his  side,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Sweden. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  Dutch  fleet,  of  more  than  eighty  men- 
of-war,  anchored  off  the  North  Foreland,  to  the  extreme  surprise 
of  Monk,  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  ready 
for  sea  for  some  weeks,  had  despatched  Prince  Eupert  with  twenty 
vessels  to  cruise  along  the  Channel  in  search  of  the  French  fleet. 
Monk  had  only  fifty-four  vessels  left ;  but  he  determined 
to  risk  a  battle,  even  under  such  circumstances,  and  sent  th°  N?rth 
word   for  Eupert  to  return.      The  King  and  the  Duke    ^""^  * 
of  York,  we  are  told,  came  down  the  Thames  to  Greenwich  with 
their  court,  to  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  conflict.      The  battle 
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raged  four  days ;  "Rupert  did  not  come  up  till  the  last  day,  for 
what  reason  is  unknown,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  English 
fleet  was  almost  annihilated.  De  Witt  cut  down  the  English 
masts  and  rigging  by  his  chain  shot,  of  which  he  was  the  reputed 
inventor;  and  the  noblest  ship  in  the  royal  navy,  the  Prince 
Boyal,  ran  on  the  Galloper  Sand,  and  was  lost.  Monk  speedily 
retaliated  this  defeat  upon  the  Dutch.  On  the  25th  of  J  uly  he 
defeated  De  Euyter,  and  chased  him  into  port;  he  burnt  the 
Dutch  shipping  all  along  the  coasts,  and  reduced  the  town  of 
Brandaris  to  ashes.  De  Witt,  maddened  with  rage  at  the 
sight  of  this  conflagration,  swore  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
sheath  the  sword  till  he  had  obtained  his  revenge,  lie  kept  his. 
oath. 

20.    The  Great  Fire.    On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  September,  about 
two  in  the  morning,  the  Great  Eire  of  London  broke  out.      It 
began  in  a  bake-house  in  Pudding-lane,  near  Eish-street^ 
and  spread  itself  with  such  rapidity  on  all  sides,  owing  to 
a  strong  east  wind  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  to  the  stores 
of  pitch,  tar,  oil,  and  other  combustibles  in  the  neighbourhood,, 
that  no  eflbrts  could  extinguish  it  till  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city  was  laid  in  ashes.     The  flames  advanced  for  three  days  and 
nights  (September  2-5),  and  it  was  only  by  the  blowing  up  of 
houses  that  they  were  at  last  extinguished.      Charles   and   his 
brother  did  their  utmost  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire,  but 
it  bade  defiance  to  all  their  exertions,  and  13,200  houses 
were  consumed ;  89  churches,  including  St.  Paul's ;  400 
streets ;  and,  in  the  fields  about  Islington  and  Highgate,  200,000 
people  were  congregated  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.     As  the 
papists  were  the  chief  objects  of  public  hatred,  they  were  accused 
by  the  general  rumours  of  having  originated  the  fire,  "  in  order,'* 
as  the  old  inscription  on  the  Monument  erected  to  commemorate 
the  event  stated,  "  to  the  effecting  their  horrid  plot  for  the 
unj^Sr  *  extirpating  the  Protestant  religion,  and  English  liberties, 
^^  and  to  introduce  popery  and  heresy."    At  the  end  of  a 

century  and  three-quarters,  when  men's  religious  sentiments 
were  more  charitable,  this  lying  inscription  was  obliterated.  A 
committee  of  parliament  made  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
and  no  proof,  or  even  presumption,  appeared  for  such  an 
accusation.*       The  fire  proved  beneficial,  both  to  the  city  and 

*  A  poor  French  working  silversmith  confessed  that  he  was  the  incendiary,  and  he 
WM  hanged.    Yet»  says  Clarendon,  the  Judges  and  others  at  the  trial  ciid  not  aonaider 
him  f^ihy,  but  tliat  he  was  insane,  and  weary  of  his  life,  and  chose  to  part  with  it  in 
tbi§wajr» 
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the  kingdom;  as  wider  and  more  regular  streets  were  made; 
London  became  much  healthier;  and  the  plague  has  but  seldom 
appeared  in  the  city  since. 

21.  Disputes  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  regarding 
Supplies.  The  flames  of  London  were  still  smouldering,  when 
the  parKament  met  at  Westminster,  on  the  21st  of  September,  in 
no  very  pleasant  mood.  They  directed  their  first  attention  to 
increasing  the  rigours  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Eoman 
Oatholics,  in  revenge  for  the  fire ;  after  which  they  inquired  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  supplies.  It  was  reported  that  Charles 
liad  diverted  these  to  the  use  of  his  mistresses,  and  as  the 
Commons  were  not  now  so  subservient  to  the  crown  as  when  they 
first  assembled,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  new  subsidy  bill, 
which  provided  that  the  present  grant  of  .£1,250,000  should  be 
-apphed  only  to  the  purposes  of  the  war.  This  ancient  and 
fundamental  principle  of  appropriating  the  supplies  was  established 
as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Eichard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  had  been 
enforced  so  late  as  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles.  Clarendon 
inveighed  with  fury  against  it  as  an  "  innovation ; "  but  the  King, 
learning  that  the  bankers  would  advance  money  more  readily  on 
this  better  security  for  speedy  payment,  insisted  that  it  should  not 
be  thrown  out,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  70.  From  this, 
therefore,  it  became  an  undisputed  principle,  that 
supplies  granted  by  parliament  are  only  to  be  expended  appropriation 

i*  j'l  i«j  '  n     1    ^         •!      M*        mi  -j        established. 

lor  particular  objects  specmed  by  itseli.  The  necessity 
of  laying  estimates  before  the  house  followed  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and  thus  parliament  came,  not  only  to  have  control  over,  but  to 
have  a  share  in  the  national  expenditure.*  It  also  resulted  from 
this  right  of  appropriation,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
-able  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  expenditure  of  its  grants.  For  this 
^Iso  there  were  precedents  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  and 
a  bill  was  therefore  carried,  appointing  commissioners  to  audit  the 
public  accounts.  But  the  King,  who  had  too  much  disgraceful 
expenditure  to  conceal,  strongly  resisted ;  Clarendon  declared 
that  the  bill  was  an  encroachment  and  usurpation,  and  he  advised 
the  King  never  to  consent  to  it.     He  opposed  the  bill  in  ^ 

the  House  of  Lords  with  intemperate  warmth,  and  with  imprudent 
a   contempt   of  the  lower  house,  which  was  not   only 
imprudent  in  respect  to  his  own  interests,  but  unbecoming  and 
^inconstitutional.      Charles  prorogued  the  parliament  while  the 
measure  was  depending  (^February  8th,  1667),  promising  to  appoint 
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a  royal  commission  for  the  examination  of  the  public  accounts ;: 
but  the  bill  was  resumed  after  Clarendon's  Ml,  and  passed  into  a 
law  (1668).* 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  Charles's  expenditure  was  thfr 
oh»rie*'»  subject  of  80  much  jealousy,  and  his  exchequer  was  empty^ 
tr/it? with  *^^^  ^^  made  his  first  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  by 
Louu.  which  he  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  that  monarch's 
designs  against  Spain,  and  Louis  consented  to  restore  the  West 
Indian  islands  which  had  lately  been  taken  from  England  (April,. 
1667). 

22.    The  Dutch  in  the  Medway.      At  the  commencement   or 
this  secret  negotiation,  Charles  had  sent  commissioners  to  Breda, 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  (December  1668).     But  the 

Eensionary  De  Witt  was  in  no  haste  to  come  to  an  agreement,  for 
e  had  not  forgotten  the  oath  he  swore  at  the  burning  of 
Brandaris.  During  the  negotiations  he  despatched  De  Euyter,. 
with  a  fleet  of  70  sail,  which  moored  off  the  buoy  at  the  Nore, 
and  blockaded  London  (June  8th).  The  government  was  not 
taken  by  surprise,  but  little  preparations  were  made;  for  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy  alreacly  owed  nearly  a  million,  and 
their  credit  was  gone.  The  sailors  mutinied  and  refused  to  serve, 
because  their  pay  was  considerably  in  arrears,  although  parliament 
had  made  liberal  grants ;  for  the  same  reason  the  labourers  would 
not  work  at  the  forts  and  batteries  which  ought  to  have  been 
erected;  and  the  merchants  would  not  sell,  except  for  cash 
payments.  Many  of  the  sailors,  in  fact,  were  on  board 
•aiRo-Iflfrht  the  Dutch  vessels,  where,  they  humourously  but  very 
tBei""  significantly  said,  they  fought  for  dollars  and  not  for 
"°°"  ^'  tickets ;  the  sailors'  wives  went  about  the  streets  loudly 
complaining  of  the  oppression  which  bound  them  down  in  poverty 
and  distress ;  and  mobs  attacked  Clarendon's  house,  and  set  up  a 
gibbet  before  his  gate. 

In  the  meantime  De  Euyter,  dividing  his  fleet  into  two  divisions,, 
ordered  one  to  sail  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Gravesend,  and  the 
other  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  Medway.  The  fort  at 
Sheer n ess  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  a  boom  which  Monk 
had  thrown  across  the  Medway  was  broken  by  one  of  the  Dutch 
fireships,  and  the  guardships  which  he  had  stationed  for  its 
defence  were  burnt ;  and  the  Royal  Charles,  a  first-rate,  and  the 
proud  ship  which  had  borne  the  King  to  England,  became  the 
prize  of  the  conquerors.     Monk  now  fortified  Upnor  Castle,  but 
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the  Dutch  "  made  no  more  of  Upnor  Castle's  shooting  than  of  a 
fly,"  and  with  wind  and  tide  in  their  favour,  gallantly  sailed  up 
the  river,  and  burnt  three  first-rates.  They  then  returned  to  the 
other  division  at  the  Nore,  and  enforced  a  real  blockade  of  London 
for  many  weeks. 

Peace  alone  could  terminate  this  multiplication  of  dangers  and 
disasters,  and  it  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Breda,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  upon  conditions  altogether  humiliating  to  England. 

Three  treaties    were   signed  by    the  commissioners :     one  with    Hollandy 
stipulating  that  both  parties  should  forget  past  injuries  and  remain 
in  their  present  condition,    the  States  retaining  possession  of  the  J?b^S?^ 
disputed  island  of  Pulorone,  and  the  English  of  their  conquests  of 
Albany  and  New  York ;    another  with  France,  by  which  Louis  obtained  the 
restoration  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Charles  that  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  part 
of  St.  Kitts ;  and  a  third  with  Denmark,  renewing  the  former  peace  with  that 
country. 

23.    The  Fall  of  Clarendon.    The  general  dissatisfaction  with 
this  treaty,  and  with  the  troubles  which  England  had  suffered, 
was  now  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  court  ciar«ndoa 
to  sacrifice  at  least  one  victim.     Clarendon  was  chosen,  ""opSJr 
because  against  him  the  spleen  of  all  parties  was  directed.  ^is°o'^*«n*- 
He  was    hated    by  the   Queen-mother;     he    was    diametrically 
opposed  to  the  levities  and  vices  of  the  court ;  he  discountenanced 
the  Dutch  war  when  all  England  desired  it;    and  the  people, 
therefore,  attributed  its  disasters  to  his  secret  ill-will  against  it. 
He  had  endeavoured,  of  late,  to  keep  the  balance  between  the 
court  party  and  the  national  party,  and  while  he  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  extending  the  prerogative,  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
parliament  by  manifesting  a  too  great  complaisance  towards  the 
court.     In  the  difficult  crisis  of  the  Eestoration  he  was  indispen- 
sable to  Charles,  but  now  he  was  in  the  way  of  the  King's 
designs.*      Charles  was  indifferent  to  the  church.  Clarendon  its 
strenuous    supporter.      Charles    was    for  such  a  toleration    of 
Protestant  dissenters  as  would  include  Eoman  Catholics ;  Claren- 
don equally  persecuted  Puritans  and  Papists.      Charles  Hewaino 
was   desirous   to  have   such  a  fixed  annual  revenue  as  icsSSVto 
would  render  him  almost  independent  of  parliament:  *^«^"n»- 
Clarendon,  who  would  have  had  parliament  always  submissive, 
was  opposed  to  this.     Charles  would  have  kept  up  a  standing 
army.  Clarendon  prevented  him.     Thus,  in  politics,  in  religion, 
and    in    his    private    relations,   the  King    found    his    minister 
constantly  thwarting  him;    which  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
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for  Clarendon's  fell.  But  his  entire  ruin  was  accomplished  by  a 
atrange  coalition  of  his  enemies ;  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  hated  him 
on  account  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity;  the  Presbyterians,  for  that 
of  Uniformity;  the  Commons,  for  his  pride  and  haughtiness; 
and  the  Lords,  whom  he  had  taunted  with  allowing  the  Commons 
to  usurp  the  lead  in  public  business,  and  encroach  upon  their 
privileges.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  he  had  returaed 
from  exile  in  the  deepest  poverty,  and  in  seven  years  had  acquired 
an  immense  fortune,  which  excited  the  envy  of  the  nobility,  and, 
in  the  popular  mind,  at  once  summed  up,  and  clearly  confirmed 
every  possible  imputation. 

As  early  as  10G8,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  Catholic  peer,  had 
impeached  the  lord  chancellor  of  high  treason.  But  the  judges 
had  declared  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  no  articles  of  high 
treason  could  be  originally  exhibited  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by 
any  one  peer  against  another,  and  that  the  matters  alleged  in  the 
charge  did  not  amount  to  treason.  But  when  it  was  pretty  well 
known  that  the  King  was  alienated  from  his  grave  adviser,  and 
that  Buckingham,  Arlington,  Coventry,  and  Castlemaine  "the 
lady,"  had  conspired  against  him,  charges  of  a  most  serious  nature 
were  got  up,  and  the  Commons  impeached  him  in  seventeen 
articles.  Many  of  these,  however,  applied  more  directly  to  the 
King  than  the  Earl,  and  each  of  them  was  a  kind  of  protest  from 
one  or » other  of  the  classes  whom  the  Eestoration  had  already 
rendered  discontented.* 

The  chancellor  was  charged  with  having  counselled  the  King  to  levy  an 
army,  Urr  the  puq^osc  of  ruling  in  an  absolute  manner ;  with  having  said  that 
the  King  was  a  papist;  with  having  causerl  the  transportation  of  several 
persons — one  of  whom  was  Colonel  Hutchinson — to  remote  islands  and 
Thechargei  K^^risons,  thereby  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the 
brouKht  law ;  with  having  counselled  the  King  to  sell  l)unkirk,  and  with 
again»thim  jja^yj^g  corruptly  received  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money;  with 
having  deprived  most  of  the  corporations  of  their  charters;  with  having 
betrayed  the  King  in  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  late  war;  with 
having  counselled  the  division  of  the  fleet,  which  had  given  the  victory  to  the 
Dutch;  and,  finally,  with  having  authorised  various  measures  impeding  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  This  latter  accusation  referred  to  the  chancellor's 
attempts  against  the  independence  of  grand  and  petty  juries.  The  Tudors  had 
made  a  practice  of  imposing  fmes  upon  these  bodies,  in  order  to  punish  them 
for  verdicts  contrary  to  the  views  of  government.  The  revolution  had 
destroyed  this  abuse;  Clarendon  revived  it. 

The  minister  met  this  impeachment  with  a  long  memorial, 
which  the  parliament  denounced  as   hbeUous   (December   29th), 
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«,nd  he  was  then  banished  for  life,  unless  he  returned  by  the  1st 
of  February,  1668*  For,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  resigned  his 
office,  and  retired  to  the  continent  (November  29th),  at  the 
King's  express  command.  He  resided  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
wrote  his  History  of  the  Grreat  Eebellion,  and  died  at  Eouen  in 
1674.  The  profligate  character  of  those  who  plotted  the  ruin  of 
this  great  minister,  has  rendered  his  administration  comparatively 
honourable.  But  his  notorious  concurrence  in  all  the  measures 
of  severity  towards  the  Nonconformists.,  and  the  political  ojQfences 
eniunerated  in  his  impeachment,  have  diminished  the  veneration 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  excluded  him  from  the  list  of  great  and 
wise  ministers.  Though  his  impeachment,  on  the  point  of  high 
treason,  cannot  be  defended,  the  act  of  banishment,  under  the 
circumstances  of  his  flight,  was  justifiable,  because  he  simply  fled 
from  justice,  and  refused  to  appear  within  the  given  time.  His 
prosecution  established,  for  ever,  the  right  of  impeachment,  which 
the  discredit  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  exposed  to  some  hazard.* 


Section  II.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF   THE   CABAL. 

1667-1674. 

24.  Character  of  the  New  Ministry.  By  the  exile  of  Clarendon, 
the  Anglican  ministry  established  at  the  Bestoration  was  entirely 
dissolved.  Southampton  was  dead;  Albemarle  was  worn  out; 
Nicholas  had  resigned,  and  Ormond  resided  in  his  government 
of  Ireland.  The  new  men  that  came  into  power  were  pro- 
fligates and  libertines,  alike  indifferent  to  all  sects  and  parties, 
and  five  of  them  ere  long  became  known  as  the  Cabal;  a 
word  which  signified  what  we  now  call  a  cabinet,  and  whicli 
was  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  initial 
letters  of  their  names — Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  first  com-  Membewof 
missioner  of  the  treasury ;  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  '**•  ^'^•*- 
secretary  of  state;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  Lord  Ashley, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  The 
great  disgrace  of  these  men  in  their  ministerial  capacity  was, 
that  they  sold  their  country  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
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popery  and  establishing  arbitrary  power — a  design  which  roused 
all  parties,  corrupt  as  they  were,  against  them.  Nevertheless 
their  first  measures  won  popular  approbation.  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  the  Lord  Keeper,  brought  m  the  Comprehension  Bill, 
The  ^<^r  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  Presbyterians  certain 

SeniEm'  conccssions  which  would  enable  them  to  re-enter  the 
®"*-  bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  the  other  Non- 

conformists the  free  exercise  of  their  worship.  But  this  conciliatory 
measure  was  rejected  by  the  Commons,  who  declared  that  its  real 
aim  was  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  popery. 

25.  The  Triple  Alliance,  While  the  toleration  principles  of  the 
Cabal  were  suspected,  their  other  great  measure,  the  Triple  Alliance, 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  was  loudly  applauded. 
It  soothed  the  national  irritation  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
Clarendon's  fall,  and  for  prudence  and  magnanimity  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Stuarts.  At  that  time,  1  ranee  was 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  Her  dominions  were  large, 
compact,  fertile,  well  placed  for  attack  and  defence;  and  her 
people  were  brave,  active,  and  ingenious.  The  government  was 
a  despotism ;  the  royal  revenue  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
potentate  ;  the  army,  120,000  strong,  was  excellently  disciplined, 
French  ^"^  Commanded  by  the  greatest  generals  then  living, 
SJT/dof*  ^'he  personal  qualities  of  the  King  added  to  all  this 
Europe  power.  He  knew  well  how  to  choose  his  servants,  and 
he  had  the  talent  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  credit  of  all 
their  acts.  In  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers  he  was  generous 
but  not  just ;  extending  his  protection  with  disinterestedness,  but 
breaking  through  the  most  sacred  ties  of  public  fiiith  without 
scruple  or  shame.  As  licentious  as  Charles,  he  was  by  no  means 
frivolous  or  indolent;  and  he  was  ambitious  to  extend  the 
spiritual  power  of  Eome.  Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  with 
serious  alarm  upon  so  formidable  a  state.  The  old  national 
feeling  against  1  ranee  revived,  while  the  dread  which  Spain  had 
so  long  inspired  had  given  place  to  contemptuous  compassion; 
for  though  the  latter  still  held  in  Europe  the  Milanese  and  the 
two  Sicilies,  Belgium,  and  Tranche  Compte,  and  in  America  her 
dominions  still  spread  from  the  Equator  on  both  sides,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  she  was  utterly  incapable  of  molesting 
other  states,  and  even  of  repelling  aggression.  Between  these 
two  states,  a  very  serious  contest  had  for  some  years  been  going 
on;  Louis  being  ambitious  to  make  the  Ehine  the  boundary  of 
his  dominions.    He  was  now  in  the  full  career  of  conquest ;   and 
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the  United  States  saw  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  his  j^^i^  ^^y 
arms,  for  rich  as  that  republic  was,  she  was  no  match  for  m2?\JS 
the  power  of  Louis,  and  could  not  alone  turn  the  scale  bouSSiSr 
against  France.     From  the  German  princes  no  help  was  o'*^"^**- 
to  be  expected,  because  many  of  them  were  in  alliance  with  Louis, 
and  the  Emperor  himself  was  embarrassed  by  the  discontents  of 
Hungary.     England  was  separated  from  the  States  by  the  recol- 
lection of  a  cruel  and  bitter  war.     Still  it  was  the  interest 
of  England  to  exclude  France  from  the  possession  of  Aiuanoe** 
Flanders,  and  under  this  persuasion.  Sir  "William  Temple,  «p<u}^*" 
the   English    resident    at    Brussels,    was  instructed  to 
negotiate  with  the  States.     He  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and  soon 
came  to  an  understanding  with  John  De  Witt,  then  the  chief 
minister  of  Holland ;    and,  with  him,  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Sweden  (April  25th,  1668),  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Louia 
was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (May  2nd),  by  which  the  Spanish  Nether-  ^uSa. 
lands  were  saved  from  absolute  conquest.     But  the  three 
Protestant  powers  were  not  on  good  terms  with  Spain,  although 
they  interfered  in  her  behalf;    hence  she  agreed  that  Louis  should 
still  retain  Tournay,  Douay,  Charleroi,  and  other  places,  which 
brought  the  French  frontier  to  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dutch,  to  their  great  annoyance.* 

26.    The  Treaty  of  Dover.    While  Temple  was  negotiating  the 
Triple  Alliance,  his  master  was  making  clandestine  overtures  to 
Louis,  offering  to  declare  himself  a  Eoman  Catholic,  to 
dissolve   the   Triple   Alliance,   and  join   France   against  secwtne- 
HoUand,   if  Louis   would   lend  him   such  military  and  SSthLoSi 
pecuniary  aid  as  might  make  him  independent  oi  parlia-  *5fjp"'pi« 
ment.     The  negotiations  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Charles's  sister.     Louis,  though  he  received 
the  propositions  coldly,  was  not  averse  to  them ;   for  it  was  his 
object  to  separate  England  from  that  coalition  which  he  knew 
would  be  formed  against  him,  when  he  should  lay  claim,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  to  the  vast  empire   of  Spain.     He  knew  that  the 
English   parliament  and   nation   were  strongly  attached   to  the 
policy  which   had   dictated    the    Triple  Alliance,    and  he  was, 
therefore,  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Stuarts  were  willing  to  sell 
themselves,  and  become  subservient  to  his  designs.     For  the  next 
twenty  years,  England  thus  became  the  most  degraded  and  the 
most   insignificant  member  of  the  European   State-system,   and 

*  Maoaulaj,  I.,  soft-sii ;  Idngard,  XL,  sas-ss. 
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Louis  kept  her  political  parties  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
nensjons  confUct.  Ho  pensioned  at  once  the  ministers  of  the 
and^  crown  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition ;  he  encouraged 
'*'  *"  *  the  court  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  conveyed  to  the  parliament  intimations  of  the  arbitrary 
designs  of  the  court.  His  chief  agent  in  this  was  Louisa  de 
Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  one  of  the  royal 
mistresses. 

At  length  all  the  conditions  of  this  clandestine  alliance  between 
the  two  monarchs  were  digested  into  a  secret  treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Dover  (May  29th,  1670),  and  the  terms  of  which  were 
not  clearly  known  by  the  public  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

They  stipulated  that  Charles  should  openly  declare  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  tnat  he  should  join  Louis  in  a  war  against  Holland,  which  they 
^^  should  partition  between  them ;  England,  however,  only  to  receive  a 

treaty  of  part  of  Zealand :  that  he  should  support  Ivouis,  with  all  his  power, 
Dover.  ^^  obtaining  possession  of  Spain,  when  the  Spanish  monarch  (a  sickly 
child)  should  die,  and  should  obtain  not  only  Ostend  and  Minorca,  but  such 
parts  of  Spanish  America  as  he  should  choose  to  conquer.  Louis  engaged  to 
pay  his  ally  ;^200,ooo  annually,  and  furnish  him  with  6,ooo  troops,  to  enable 
nim  to  suppress  any  insurrection  which  might  arise  upon  the  public  profession 
of  his  faitn.  Clifford,  Arlington,  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  entrusted  with 
the  secret  of  this  alliance ;  but  another  treaty,  in  which  the  King's  change  of 
religion  was  omitted,  but  the  other  terms  included,  was  known  to  Shaftesbury, 
Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale,* 

Both  these  compacts  were  made  under  gloomy  auspices.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  died  suddenly;  and  about  the  same  time, 
Dwithof  Anne  Hyde,  the  Duchess  of  York,  the  daughter  of  the 
tlchHi^t'  Earl  of  Clarendon,  died  also.  The  latter  had  been  a 
^°'^'  concealed  Eoman  Catholic  for  some  years  ;  but  her  two 
daughters,  Anne  and  Mary,  were  educated  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  by  the  positive  command  of  the  King,  who  was  afraid 
of  endangering  their  inheritance  to  the  throne,  by  allowing  their 
father  to  bring  them  up  in  his  own  faith .f 

27.  Persecutions  under  the  second  Conventicle  Act.  Although 
the  parliament  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  these 
Rainourtof  Hiemorable  negotiations,  they  yet  had  proofs,  sufficient 
Sf  Doler'^  for  moral  conviction,  that  the  King  and  his  brother  had 
?bjplfpiih  conspired  with  Prance  against  the  religion  and  liberty 
Se  Ewta.  0^  *^6  country.  Hence  that  violent  and  factious  opposi- 
■lon  liiu.  ^Jqjj  which  especially  showed  itself  in  the  proceedings 
connected  with  the  Popish  Plot  and  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,:):  and 

*  Hall&in,IL,  90-91  i  Lingard,  XI.,  840j  Appendix,  Note  E. 
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which  urged  the  parliament  to  persecute  the  Nonconfbnnists,  whom 
the  court  sought  to  relieve,  in  order  that  the  Papists  might  be 
encouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  sometimes  excited 
this  persecuting  spirit,  in  the  hope  of  bribing  the  Dissenters  with 
that  toleration  which  a  Catholic  would  grant,  but  the  Episcopalian 
rigorously  refused.  Thus,  when  the  first  Conventicle  Act  expired, 
in  1670,  the  court  caused  it  to  be  renewed,  and  to  be  reinforced 
by  the  addition  of  an  extraordinary  proviso,  enacting,  that  all  the^ 
clauses  should  be  construed  most  largely  and  beneficially  for  the 
suppression  of  conventicles,  and  that  no  proceedings  made 
upon  the  authority  of  the  act,  should  be  in  any  way  im- 
peached or  made  void,  by  reason  of  any  default  in  form.  (22 
Charles  II.) 

The  terrors  of  this  act  fell  chiefly  upon  obscure  persons,  and 
more  than  all  upon  the  Quakers,  who  fearlessly  adhered  to  their 
principles.  They  proceeded  openly  to  their  meeting-houses,  and 
when  they  were  carried  before  the  magistrates,  they  refused  to 
pay  the  fines,  and  were  imprisoned.  On  their  release  they 
renewed  their  worship;  and,  if  they  found  their  chapel  doors 
closed,  they  worshipped  in  the  streets.  William  Penn,  the  son 
of  the  famous  admiral,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
early  champions  for  religious  liberty.  He  had  already  suffered  for 
his  principles  in  Ireland ;  yet  he  now  attended  the  meeting-house 
in  Gracechurch-street,  and,  when  he  found  the  place  closed,  he 
addressed  the  friends  outside.     On  this  he  was  indicted 


on  a  charge  of  riot  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  company  with  ofp/nnaS3 


Mead. 


William  Mead,  who  had  similarly  offended,  (September, 
1870).     The  prisoners  l^ehaved  with  the  customary  boldness  of 
their  sect.     The  lord  mayor  and  the  recorder  (the  latter  was  the 
infamous  Gf-eorge  Jeffreys),  treated  them  with  great  insolence ;  and 
committed  them  for  contempt,  after  their  acquittal,  because  they 
refused  tb  uncover  their  heads.     A  fine  of  forty  marks  was  also 
imposed  on  each  of  the  jurors ;  but  Bushel!,  one  of  their 
number,  being  committed  for  non-payment  of  this^  fine,  c^setobe 
sued  for  his  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  from  the  Court  of  theV  ^"^ 
Common  Pleas.     A  return  was  then  made,  that  he  had  '*^ 
been  committed  for  finding  a  verdict  against  full  and  manifest 
evidence,  and  against  the  directions  of  the  court,  on  which.  Chief 
Justice  Yaughan  held  the  ground  to  be  insufficient,  and  discharged 
him.     Since  this  decision,  no  jury  has  been  fined  in  England  on 
account  of  its  verdict.* 
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28.  The  Coventry  Act.  The  parliamentary  opponents  of  the 
<50urt  had  now  formed  themselves  into  a  strong  body,  under  the 

name  of  the  Country  Party ,  which  included  Puritans, 
oonntry  BepubHcans,  and  others  who,  although  attached  to  the 
^'  church  and  hereditary  monarchy,  were  driven  into  opposi- 
tion by  the  dread  of  popery  and  of  France,  and  by  disgust  at  the 
dissoluteness  and  fsiithlessness  of  the  court.  The  taunts  which 
these  men  uttered  against  the  court  exceedingly  annoyed  Charles, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  attempted  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech 
by  disgraceful  means.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  country  gentleman,  had, 

in  a  debate  upon  a  proposed  tax  upon  playgoers,  sneered  at 
©ntrage  the  King's  profligacy,  on  which  a  gang  of  ruffians,  under  the 
SPjohn  Duke  of  Monmouth,  waylaid  him,  and  slit  his  nose.  This 
*""^'  ignoble  revenge,  instead  of  quelling  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
raised  such  a  tempest,  that  the  King  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  cruel  humiliation  of  passing  the  bill  known  as  the  Coventry 
Act,  by  which  the  instruments  of  his  revenge  were  attainted,  and 
he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  pardoning  them ;  and  malicious 
maiming  was  made  a  capital  felony  (January,  1671  ).*  Another 
outrage  was,  about  the  same  time,  perpetrated  upon  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  by  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood,  who  had  been  attainted 

for  conspiracy  in  Ireland.  To  revenge  himself,  he  attacked 
BUod'i       the  duke's  coach  in  London,  by  night,  and  succeeded  in 

securing  his  person.  He  then  bound  his  victim,  mounted 
him  on  horseback,  and  was  taking  him  to  Tyburn  to  be  hanged, 
when  Ormond's  servants  came  up  and  released  him  (December, 
1670).  Five  months  afterwards,  Blood  almost  succeeded,  under 
the  disguise  of  a  clergyman,  in  carrying  off  the  regalia  from  the 
Tower.  The  pardon  which  the  King  granted,  and  compelled 
Ormond  to  grant,  to  this  bravo,  the  royal  pension  he  received,  and 
his  constant  attendance  at  the  court,  threw  a  mystery  around 
Charles  which  none  could  penetrate,  and  tended  to  lower  still 
further  his  already  degraded  and  iniquitous  character. 

29.  Events  which  ushered  in  the  second  Dutch  War.  On 
the  22nd  of  April,  1671,  parliament  having  granted  £800,000,  the 
court,  thus  emancipated  from  control,  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  The  financial  difficulties,  however,  were 
serious,  for  the  ordinary  revenue  was  only  sufficient  to  support  a 
peace  establishment,  and  a  war  with  Holland  had  already  been 
found  enormously  expensive.  But  the  ingenuity  of  Ashley  and 
Clifford  soon  discovered  a  resource.     They  closed  the  exchequer, 
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and  refused  to  pay  the  goldsmiths  and  bankers,  who  had, 
according  to  custom,  advanced  money  to  the  treasury,  in  up'if  tK 
anticipation  of  the  parliamentary  subsidies.      This  pre-  *"  **^^' 
vented  the  bankers  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  produced  a 
long  cessation  of  business ;    but  the  sum  of  about  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  which  was  aU  that  the  ministers  cared  for.     Mean- 
while, rapid  strides  were  made  towards  despotism.    The  Navigation 
Act  was  suspended  by  royal  proclamation ;  the  government  took 
into  its  own  hands  the  monopoly  of  certain  articles  of  commerce ; 
and  at  length  the  King  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  Declaration, 
which  suspended,  by  his  own  authority,  the  penal  laws  chariet 
against  Papists   and  Nonconformists;  the  former  were  JSe^^^ 
allowed  to  worship  in  their  own  houses,  and  the  latter  to  Nonco??""* 
hold  open  meetings,  in  licensed  rooms.     About  the  same  '°'°^'»- 
time,  a  piratical  attack  was  made  upon  the  Dutch  fleet  from 
Smyrna,  as  it  sailed  up  the  Channel,  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
further  suppKes  for  the  coming  war.     But  the  attack  failed,  and 
Charles  found  himself  covered  with  increased   disgrace   both  at 
home  and  abroad.      The    declaration   of  war    against   Holland 
immediately  followed  (March,  1672),  Charles  setting  forth  ^^^r 
as  pretexts — commercial  injuries ;  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  aJJlSS* 
strike  to  the  English  flag  in  the  narrow  seas ;  and  Dutch  ^^^^"^ 
libels  upon  his  majesty.     Louis,  in  his  declaration,  simply,  but 
insolently,  asserted  that  he  disliked  the  Dutch  republic,  and  that 
his  glory  required  him  to  make  war  upon  it.* 

30.    The  second  Dutch  war.    The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  take 
the  sea,  where  they  maintained  the  struggle  with  honour.     The 
Duke  of  York  took  the  command  of  the  EngHsh  fleet ;  and  having 
united  with  a  French   squadron,  found  the  enemy  lying  near 
Ostend.     But  the  skill  of  De  Euyter  avoided  an  engagement,  and 
when  the  English  fleet  retired  to  the  coast,  to  take  in  further 
supplies   of  men   and  provisions,   he  came  out,  and   a 
stubborn  battle  took  place  in  Southwold  Bay  (May  28th),  southwow 
in  which  the  Erench  had  little  share.     The  fight  lasted    *^* 
the  whole  day,  with  little  advantage  to  either  side ;  the  Duke  of 
York  was  compelled  to  remove  his  flag  successively  to  three  ships, 
by  the  destruction  of  his  vessels;  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and 
most  of  his  crew,  were  lost  in  the  Eoyal  James,  which  was  blown 
up  by  a  fire-ship. 

On  land,  the  Dutch  were  at  first  borne  down  by  irresistible 

*  Macaulay,  I.,  3S8-aS4 ;  Cairel,  98-99 ;  Lingard,  XII«,  6-li. 
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force.    A  great  French  army,  under  Turenne  and  Conde,  passed 
^g  the  Ehine,  and  captured  the  chief  fortresses  on  its  banks  ; 

Jjwun  three  out  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  republic  were 
HoUaDd.  occupied  by  the  invaders,  and  the  French  outposts 
established  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam.  In 
this  crisis,  the  people  were  more  enraged  against  their  own 
government  than  against  the  enemy ;  and  although  John  De  Witt, 
the  grand  pensionary,  had  done  all  that  man  could  do,  in  this  hour 
of  peril,  popular  discontent  attributed  to  him  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  war.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  from  the  first  made  himself 
conspicuous,  by  his  ardent  and  unconquerable  spirit,  which,  though 
it  was  disguised  by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner,  soon  roused  the 
courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen.  Nothing  more  was  needed 
to  recall  to  the  nation  all  the  merits  of  a  &mily  which  had  so  long 
The  Princt  ^®°  ^®^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^®  Orange  party  became  triumphant ; 
?e^!S**  CJomelius  de  "Witt,  the  brother  of  the  pensionary,  waa 
power.  arrested  upon  an  accusation  of  having  plotted  against  the 
life  of  Prince  William ;  and  when  the  pensionary  went  to  his 
De  Witt  prison,  at  the  Hague,  to  take  him  away  (the  judges  having 
bJothl'r  banished  him),  the  populace  tore  both  the  brothers  to 
murdered,  pieces,  bcforc  the  palace  gate.  Suspicious  as  was  this 
commencement  of  his  great  career,  the  young  Prince  of  Orange 
proved  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  He  rejected  all  the 
overtures  of  Charles  and  Louis,  and  spoke  only  a  high  and 
inspiring  language  to  his  countrymen ;  and  he  suggested  to  them 
that,  even  if  their  country  was  destroyed,  the  nation  might  still 
take  refuge  in  the  farthest  isles  of  Asia,  and  emigrate,  as  one  femily, 
to  their  settlements  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  But  before  this, 
TheDtitch  *^^0  was  ouc  othcr  resource,  which  they  immediately 
SJIm!^*^  carried  into  operation — the  dykes  were  opened, — and  the 
flJJd  the  whole  country  was  turned  into  one  great  lake,  from  which 
country.  ^Jjq  citics,  with  their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose  like 
islands.  The  invaders,  bereft  of  sustenance  in  that  desert  of  sand 
and  sea,  made  a  precipitate  retreat ;  the  guilty  league  between 
England  and  France  was  powerless  ;  and  now  the  tide  of  fortune 
General  tumcd  fkst.  Alarmed  by  the  vast  designs  of  Louis,  both 
JlSZSh*'  branches  of  the  great  house  of  Austria  sprang  to  arms. 
ooaquMt.  From  every  part  of  Germany  troops  poured  towards 
the  Ehine ;  the  English  Government  had  already  expended 
all  the  funds  which  had'  been  obtained  by  pillaging  the  public 
creditor;  no  loan  could  be  expectedrfronsi  the  ci^y;.  an  attempt  to 
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Taise  taxes,  by  royal  authority,  would  have  instantly  produced  a 
rebellion ;  and  Louis,  who  had  now  to  maintain  a  contest  against 
the  half  of  Europe,  was  unable  to  furnish  means  for  coercing  the 
English  people.  It  was  essential  that  parliament  should  be  again 
convoked,  and  it  accordingly  met,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1673.* 

31.  Bepeal  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  During  the 
recess,  Clifford  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  and  made  lord 
treasurer,  and  Ashley  Cooper  had  been  made  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  lord  chancellor,  in  the  room  of  Bridgeman.  On  these  two 
ministers  the  King  chiefly  depended,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
re-assembled  parliament.  The  country  party  first  attacked  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  solely  on  account  of  the  motives  which 
had  prompted  it,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  pretended  to  be 
made  effectual.  It  was  generally  understood  to  be  an  ^^j^^ 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  penal  diB*^*nginj 
statutes,  in  fevour  of  particidar  persons,  and  under  ?"««»"▼«• 
certain  restrictions.  The  King  might  stop  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion commenced  in  his  courts,  or  pardon  any  prisoner.  But  a 
pretension,  in  expb'cit  terms,  to  suspend  a  body  of  statutes,  and 
command  the  magistrates  not  to  put  them  in  execution,  arrogated 
an  absolute  power  which  no  benefits  of  indulgence  could  induce  a 
lover  of  constitutional  privileges  to  endure.  It  was  also  generally 
held,  that  the  dispensing  power  was  confined  exclusively  to  secular 
matters ;  but  the  courtiers  held  that,  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
royal  supremacy  was  unlimited.  But  the  Commons  voted  ^he  eccie- 
that  the  King's  prerogative,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  does  JJS^iye 
not  extend  to  repeal  acts  of  parliament,  and  they  addressed  JS? wteof 
him  to  recall  his  Declaration.  For  a  moment,  Charles  p"^**™"**- 
was  inclined  to  resist ;  but  Louis  advised  him  to  yield,  for  the 
present ;  signs  of  disunion  and  treachery  began  to  appear  in  the 
Cabal  itself;  and  the  Commons,  in  a  second  address,  positively 
denied  the  King's  right  to  suspend  any  law.  Shaftesbury,  with 
his  proverbial  sagacity,  saw  that  a  violent  reaction  was  at  hand ; 
he,  therefore,  turned  suddenly  round,  and  acknowledged, 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Declaration  was  illegal,  bury's*' 
This  compelled  Charles  at  once  to  cancel  the  Declaration,  to  the  "^ 
and  he  solemnly  promised  that  it  should  never  be  drawn 
into  precedent  (March  8th,  1637). 

32.  The  Test  Act.    Fall  of  the  Cabal.    The  Commons,  however, 
were  not  content,  even  with  this  concession,  but  extorted  from 

*  Maoaulay,  I.,  256-358;  Lingard,  XII.,  Ii-18;  Carrel,  92.103. 
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Charles  his  unwilling  assent  to  a  celebrated  law,  which  continued 
in  force  until  the  reign  of  George  lY. 

This  law,  called  the  Test  Act^  provided  that  all  persons  holding  any  office^ 
civil  or  military,  should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  should  subscribe  a 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  should  publicly  receive  the  sacra- 
menty  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  preamble 
expressed  hostility  only  to  the  papists ;  but  the  enacting  clauses  shut  out  also 
the  Puritans,  who,  with  much  prudence  and  disinterestedness,  supported  this 
measure  against  the  common  enemy,  and,  in  return,  were  promised  relief  from 
the  persecuting  laws  against  their  worship,  by  the  DissenUri  Relief  Bill^  which 
passed  to  the  Lords,  and  would  probably  have  been  enacted,  had  not  Charles 
prorogued  the  parliament  (March  29th,  1673). 

The  effect  of  the  Test  Act  was  decisive.  The  Duke  of  York 
resigued  his  post  of  lord  high  admiral,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Bupert ;  Lord  Clifford  also  resigned  his  oiRce ;  and  Schomberg 
and  the  papist  officers  were  compelled  to  quit  the  army.  In  the 
g.^^4  miast  of  these  changes,  York  secretly  married  the  Duchess 
S17hXI*'  ^^  Modena,  a  Eoman  Catholic  princess,  which,  together 
«r  York,  ^^jj  ^Q  feilure  of  a  second  campaign  against  Holland^ 
excited  fierce  opposition  in  parliament.  When  it  re-assembled 
(October  20th,  1673).  The  Commons  addressed  the  King,  on  his 
brother's  marriage,  and  they  resolved,  among  other  matters,  that 
no  supply  should  be  granted  until  the  kingdom  was  rid  of  popery 
and  popish  counsels.  When  they  drew  up  a  second  ftddret's 
(November  4th),  the  King  summoned  the  Commons  to  attend  him 
in  the  House  of  Lords;  a  tumult  took  place,  between  his 
Tnmaitim  messcugers  and  the  officers  of  the  lower  house;  and  th& 
pwiument.  members,  having  first  moved  that  the  French  alliance,  the 
King's  evil  coun sellers,  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  were 
grievances,  proceeded,  in  OTeat  confusion,  to  the  upper  house» 
where  the  King  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  7th  of  January, 
1674.  In  the  interval,  Shaiiesbury  was  dismissed,  Buckingham 
retired,  Arlington  retreated  into  the  service  of  the  royal  house- 
ptM«  with  hold,  but  Lauderdale  remained  in  office.  The  Commons, 
Holland,  having  thus  destroyed  the  Cabal,  compelled  the  King  to 
make  peace  with  Holland  (February  11th,  1674).  Charles,  in 
great  annoyance,  then  prorogued  parliament  till  April,  1675.* 

•  MaoaulajT.  L,  32t'23S(  LingardJXII.,  18-43 ;  HallimjIL,  89-«8 ;  Carrel,  108-110. 
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sectiot  in.— the  DANBT  ADMINISTBATION. 

1674^1679. 

I.    THE  SECRET  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  CHARLES 

AND  LOUIS, 

33.  Policy  of  the  new  administration.  The  compulsoiy  peace 
with  HoUand  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabal,  compelled  Charles 
to  change  his  policy ;  and  to  act  more  cautiously  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  great  design  to  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  Treaty 
of  Dover.  Papists  must  be  openly  persecuted,  while  they  were 
•ecretly  encouraged;  the  communications  with  Louis  must  be 
maintained,  while  English  interests  must  be  loudly  advocated ; 
and  parliament  must  be  corrupted  and  parties  divided,  until  the 
day  should  arrive  for  destroying  its  influence  altogether  by  a 
coup  c^etat.  With  such  treacherous  objects  in  view.  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  his  talents  for  business  and  debate, 
was  made  Earl  of  Danby,  lord  treasurer,  and  chief  of  the  character 
new  administration.  He  was  a  man  who,  while  being  Saru?""*' 
solicitous  for  his  own  interests,  never  entirely  forgot  tliose  ^'^^w* 
of  his  country  and  his  religion ;  but  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
policy,  he  found  it  necessary  to  corrupt  the  parliament  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  would  gladly  have  entered  into  an 
alliance  against  France,  for  which  purpose  he  sought  to  place 
Temple  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs.  He  also  brought  about  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  "fork,  Hi»foreig» 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  thus  contributed  to  the  ***'**'^ 
success  of  the  future  Revolution,  and  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  Yet  he  connived  at  all  the  scandalous  pecuniary 
transactions  which  took  place  between  his  master  and  the  court  of 
Versailles,  and  became,  moreover,  an  agent  in  th^n.* 

In  his  domestic  policy,    Danby    was    desirous   to  exalt  the 
prerogative  by  rallying  round  tibe  throne,  the  Cavaliers, 
the  country  gentlemen,  the  clergy,  and  the  universities,  doieitio 
who  had  supported  it  in  the  cavil  wars,  but  were  now  ^  *'^' 
disgusted  by  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the  court.     For  this  purpose, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  old  royalii^  party  in  the  exclusive 
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possession  of  power,  he  proposed,  at  conferences  which  he  held 
with  them  at  Lambeth  (January,  1675),  that  all  the  penal  laws 
against  Nonconformists  should  be  revived,  and  that  a  political  test 
should  be  drawn  up,  as  a  complement  to  the  religous  test  already 
enacted. 

Meantime,  the  members  of  the  opposition  held  their  consul- 
tations ;  but  their  opinions  were  so  contradictory,  and  they  were 
broken  up  into  so  many  Actions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
their  political  character.  There  were  Old  Cavaliers  and  Old 
Boundheads  ;  Indigent  Cavaliers,  who  lived  on  court  bribes,  and 
sold  their  votes  for  a  guinea  and  a  dinner  every  day ;  and  Country 
zttoenor  G^entlemen,  like  Sir  William  Coventry,  Colonel  Birch,  Sir 
^  mT^'  William  Waller,  Lord  Eussell,  Lord  Cavendish,  Lyttleton, 
tiwirpoucj  Powle,  Garraway,  and  Lee,  men  of  talent,  virtue,  and 
integrity,  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  Wharton,  and  others,  led 
the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  Shaftesbury  was  the 
master  spirit  of  the  whole  body.  The  plans  that  these  men 
ultimately  agreed  upon  were,  to  insist  upon  the  recall  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  the  English  troops  who  still  served  in  the 
French  army ;  to  bring  about  a  general  alliance  against  Louis ;  to 
impeach  the  Earl  of  Danby,  and  to  refuse  all  pecuniary  aid  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  power.* 

34.  The  Proclamation  against  Coffee-Honses.  The  bill  for  the 
imposition  of  the  political  test  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  when  parliament  re-assembled  (April  13th,  1675);  the 
purport  of  it  being  the  exaction  of  an  oath  of  non-resistance  and 
passive  obedience.  But  it  encountered  such  vehement  opposition, 
jyig^iM  that  Danby  allowed  it  to  drop.  At  the  same  time  an 
feiTS?  altercation  took  place  between  the  two  houses  respecting 
booM*.  ^jjg  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;t  other 
disputes  followed,  and  then  parliament  was  prorogued  for  fifteen 
months  (November  22nd,  1675),  the  King  having  first  obtained  a 
subsidy.  This  prorogation  took  place  at  the  express  orders  of 
Louis,  who  paid  CJharles  500,000  crowns  for  his  submission.  The 
two  sovereigns,  with  the  connivance  of  Danby  and  Lauderdale, 

^^         then  concluded  a  formal  agreement  not  to  enter  upon 

•corettw^ty  auv  treaties    without    mutual    consent;     and    Charles 

chMjMMid    accepted  a  pension  upon  his  pledge    to  prorogue  or 

dissolve  any  parliament  that  attempted  to  force  such 

*  lingard,  XII.,  M. 
t  See  flallam,  I.,  110-192,  for  an  explsnatorjr  •ocount  of  the  difpntefl  on  thii  queitloo* 
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treaties  upon  him  (February  7th,  1676).     Charles  himself  copied 
out  the  articles,  and  signed  and  sealed  them  with  his  own  hand.* 

These  secret  negotiations  soon  began  to  he  talked  of  pubb'cly  in 
the  London  coffee-houses,  which  were  then  the  great  marts  for 
political,  literary,  and  fashionable  gossip.  The  goyemment  looked 
upon  them  as  the  seminaries  of  sedition.  In  1666,  Clarendon  had 
proposed  to  put  them  down,  and  spies  were  always 
employed  to  frequent  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  court.  ta'tSSSree-" 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  close  them.  The  statute  totSSth^g 
by  which  the  owners  of  these  establishments  took  out 
their  licences  made  no  mention  of  the  time  during  which  the 
licence  should  remain  in  force,  from  which  it  was  concluded,  that 
the  licence  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  Accordingly,  they 
were  all  revoked  by  proclamation  (December  29th,  1676),  and  the 
houses  shut  up.  But  such  a  remedy  produced  more,  mischief  than 
the  evil  it  was  intended  to  abate.  Such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  was  considered  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  arbitrary  projects 
secretly  cherished  by  the  court,  and  popular  indignation  increased 
so  much,  that  government  withdrew  the  proclamation,  and  granted 
a  general  licence  to  the  coffee-house  keepers,  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  allow  any  scandalous  reports  or  pamphlets  to  be 
circulated  against  the  govemment.f 

35.    Parliamentary  Session,  1677.    The  long  prorogation  excited 
a  fierce  debate  when  parliament  re-assembled  (February  16th, 
1677).     Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton  openly 
declared  it  to  be  illegal,  for  which  they  were  committed  ghaResbury 
to  the  Tower,  and  detained  there  more  than  a  year.    The  JSJtto^SS 
Commons  were  divided  upon  the  question,  owing  to  the  '^°^^' 
bribes  of  Danby,  who  also  obtained  a  present  supply  of  ^600,000, 
and  an  additional  grant  of  the  excise  for  three  years,  by  the  same 
means.     But  the  Commons  would  not  trust  the  treasurer  with  the 
money,  and  appointed   their  own  receivers   to   superintend  its 
disbursement. 

The  deplorable  situation  of  Holland  was  the  cause  of  this  liberal 
grant  being  made.  To  appease  popidar  indignation,  Charles  had 
sent  Sir  William  Temple  to  mediate  between  Louis  and  Alarm  ©r 
the  Dutch ;  but  that  upright  statesman  wrote  word,  that  iJ*FreSih°°* 
his  instructions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  assigned  thS^USSer-'* 
object  of  his  mission.  The  French  were  now  carrying  '*"^ 
all  resistance  before  them  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  and  the 
Commons,   in  alarm,    prayed  the  King  to  oppose  the  French 

•  Lingard,  XII.,  68.  t  Ibid,  XIL,  9S. 
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monarch,  to  withdraw  the  English  troops  from  the  senrice  ot 
Louis,  and  prevent  him  from  raising  men  in  Scotland.  Charle* 
required  an  immediate  srant  as  a  preliminary  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  France;  the  house  refused  it,  on  which  it  wai 
adjourned  (April  16th).  During  the  recess,  that  disgusting  system 
of  bribery  which  is  the  lasting  disgrac>e  of  this  parliament,  and  fbf 
which  it  has  been  termed  "  The  Pension  Parliament"  was  resorted 
to ;  by  Spain  to  obtain  the  grant,  by  France  to  prevent  it.  The 
effect  of  these  intrigues  was  seen  when  parliament  re-assembled 
(May  23rd).  An  address  was  presented,  praying  the  Kine  to 
join  the  alliance  for  the  preservation  of  the  Netherlands,  wnieb 
pleased  Spain  ;  but  the  Oommons  positivelv  refused  any  suppliet 
Before  ihe  declaration  of  war,  which  satisfied  Louis,  who  knew  thiilr 
his  English  vassal  would  not  dare  to  declare  war  under  present 
circumstances.  Charles  was  thus  thrown  back  upon  all  his  difficul- 
ties. He  had  only  two  alternatives ;  either  he  must 
o/ShftriM'?  quell  the  parliament,  and  the  popular  cry  for  war  against 
**"*  *  *  France ;  or  he  must  break  with  Louis,  and  openly  take 
part  with  Holland.  The  latter  determination  alone,  could,  at  that 
juncture,  save  the  Bestoration.  Danby  urgently  represented  this 
to  him,  saying,  that  since  parliament  had  promised  supplies,  and 
asked  in  return  only  some  demonstrations  in  favour  of  Holland, 
Charles  must  do  as  they  desired ;  and  that  with  the  money,  troops 
might  be  levied,  who  could  be  emploved  against  France,  or  against 
the  opposition  at  home,  as  he  thought  proper.  The  King  listened 
to  this  evil  advice,  and  Danby  then  wrote  to  Temple,  to  invite  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  England,  and  cement  the  alliance 
between  him  and  Charles  bv  a  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary.* 

86.  Marriage  of  the  Prmce  of  Orange  with  the  Princess  Maiy. 
William  accordingly  proceeded  to  London  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1677.  He  had  formerly,  in  1674,  refused  the  hand  of  the  princess, 
because  he  had  no  faith  in  Charles ;  and,  after  spending  several 
weeks  at  Newmarket,  in  futile  conferences  with  his  two  uncles,  it 
seemed  again  likely  that  no  marriage  would  take  place.  But 
owing  to  Danb/s  perseverance,  all  difficulties  were  at  length 
smoothed  down,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  4th  of 
November,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  nation,  but  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  French  King,  who  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  treason 
on  the  part  of  his  English  vassal. 

Charles  and  his  brother  both  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Louis, 
and  earnestly  begged  him  to  agree  to  a  plan  of  pacification  which 
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they  proposed  to  him.  But  he  only  replied  by  the  stoppage  of 
supplies,  and  the  King  of  England,  thus  finding  all  means  of 
subterfuge  at  an  end,  declared  to  the  parliament,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1678  (January  28th),  that  he  was  determined  to 
succour  Holland,  and  that  the  late  marriage  was  the  pledge  of  his 
sincerity.  He  therefore  demanded  a  supply  for  30,000  men  and 
«.  fleet  of  90  sail.  But  the  leaders  of  the  country  party  were  now 
in  the  pay  of  France,*  and  a  scandalous  game  of  fast 
4ind  loose  was  played  throughout  the  session ;  while  the  iS!oimm<im» 
independent  members,  who  acknowledged  the  necessity  iDflu*no»ar 
of  promptly  assisting  the  allies,  and  controlling  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Erance,  feared  to  entrust  the  government 
ynth  troops,  lest  they  should  be  employed  against  their  own 
liberties.  Others  declared  it  impossible  for  the  government  to 
adopt  patriotic  principles,  so  long  as  Danby  and  Lauderdale  were 
^linisters  ;  and  others  demanded  that  the  kingdom  should  first  be 
rid  of  popery.  At  length  Danby  obtained  a  vote  of  supply  in 
general  terms,  by  the  usual  means — ^bribery ;  but  this  was  directly 
followed  by  violent  debates,  in  which  it  was  openly  stated,  that 
the  army  then  being  levied  was  for  the  erection  of  an  absolute 
monarchy  at  home,  and  not  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch.  A 
formal  resolution  was  then  passed,  positively  refusing  any  further 
supply  until  the  kingdom  was  freed  from  the  dangers  of  popery. 

During  these  violent  altercations,  the  French  were  pursuing 
their  conquests,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  had  opened  the  way 
to  Brussels,  by  the  reduction  of  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  other  fortresses. 
Charles  sent  3,000  men  to  Ostend,  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
but  Louis  was  satisfied  with  his  present  conquests,  and  he  imme- 
diately renewed  his  secret  correspondence  with  the  English  King, 
who  compelled  Danby  to  write  the  celebrated  letter  to  The  King', 
the  French  monarch  (March  25th)  which,  at  a  subsequent  fj^? to 
period,  led  to  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  minister.  ^*^^'' 
Montague,  the  ambassador,  was  empowered  by  it  to  make  an  ofler 
of  neutrality  to  Louis,  for  the  price  of  6,000,000  livres ;  and  the 
following  postscript  was  added  in  the  hand  of  the  King :  "  This 
letter  is  writ  by  my  order.     C.E,"    Louis  refused  the  offer ;  Charles 

*  Lord  William  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney  were  not  altogether  tree  from  thif 
•corruption.  The  latter  was  certainly  in  the  pay  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  formef, 
though  he  did  not  actually  receive  money  from  Rouvigny  and  Barillon,  thH  French 
tunbassadors,  yet  did  not  scruple  to  join  in  their  schemes  for  disconcerting  the  govern- 
ment. Lyttleton,  Hampden.  Garraway,  Powle,  Sacheverell,  and  Foley,  all  received 
4um8  of  500  or  300  guineas,  as  testimonies  of  the  favour  and  raunifloence  of  Louis.  (See 
iiallam,  II.,  los ;  also  Lord  J(dm  Kussell*!  Lifeof  William,  Lord  Russell.) 
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then  wrote  him  a  conciliatory  letter ;  and  negotiations  were  begim 
which  speedily  terminated  in  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen.* 

37.  The  Treaty  of  Nimegnen.  The  recent  capture  of  Ghent 
had  compelled  the  Dutch  to  solicit  from  Louis  a  separate  peace,, 
and  Danby,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  hostilities,  consented 
feeret  ^  *  sccrct  treaty  between  Charles  and  the  French  Bang 
SSmCbM.  (March  17th).  It  was  stipulated  by  this  treaty,  that  if 
andLooif.  ^]j^  gtatcs  did  not,  within  two  months,  signify  their 
acceptance  of  the  terms  offered  at  the  congress  of  Nimeguen^ 
which  had  been  sitting  for  some  time,  the  English  King  should 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of 
3,000  men  to  form  the  garrison  of  Ostend,  and  that  he  should 
receive  from  Louis  ^450,000,  in  four  quarterly  instalments.  Two 
conditions  Were  imposed  upon  Charles — parliament  was  to  b& 
prorogued,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  dissolved ;  and  the 
English  army  was  to  be  reduced  to  6,000  men. 

The  chiei  powers  whose  ambassadors  sat  at  the  congress  of 
Nimeguen  were,  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Prance* 
^sretiof  Brandenburg  and  Denmark  were  also  in  the  alliance 
"**'^**"'  against  Louis,  while  Sweden  had  joined  the  French 
monarch.  Temple,  Hyde,  and  Jenkins,  the  representatives  of 
England,  acted  as  mediators,  in  conjunction  with  the  papal 
ambassador. 

1.  The  Dutch,  who  were  weary  of  the  war,  concluded  two  treaties,  one  of 

peace,  another  of  commerce  (August  loth,  1678).  By  the  former, 
trimtr"****    Ix)uis  restored  to  them  all  his  conquests,  in  consideration  of  their 

promising  neutrality  between  him  and  Spain.  By  the  latter,  the  old 
commercial  relations  wtfre  restored.  During  the  negotiation,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  opposed  to  the  treaty,  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  St.  Denis» 
in  which  the  English  auxiliaries,  under  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  greatly  distinguished 
themselves. 

2.  By    the  treaty   with  Spain  (September  lyih,    1678),   France  retained 
Spanish       Franche  Comt6,  and  twelve  important  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of 

the  Netherlands,  with  their  territory;  including  Valenciennes,. 
Cond4  Cambray,  Ypres,  &c. 

3.  By  the  peace  between  France  and  the  Empire  (February  5th,  1679),  the 
0«niuD       former  retained  Frieburg,  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  holcling  a  garrison  in 

Phillipsburg,  which  she  had  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia^ 
when  she  wrested  Alsace  from  the  Empire. 

The  terms  which  aflfected  the  subordinate  powers  engaged,  viz.,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Brandenburg,  were  of  no  great  importance,  with  the  exception 
that  Sweden  lost  her  chieiprovinces  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic.f 

The  great  loss  of  the  war  was  thus  borne  by  the  decaying^ 

•  Lingard,  XI.,  104-121 ;  Carrel,  121. 
t  Heeren'i  Hist,  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe,  I4i. 
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monarchy  of  Spain.    The  aggrandisement  of  France  alarmed  the 
other  princes    of   Europe,  who  attributed    the    results  to  the 
indecisive,  vacillating,  and  contradictory  policy  of  the  Dwrradation 
English  cabinet.     "England  lost  her  national  position  o^^'^K^d- 
in  Europe,  and  became  a  byeword  for  despotic  states,  and  a 
scandal  to  the  few  nations  that  were  free.     Her  manifestations  of 
weakness  and  dishonour  were  held  to  be  inherent  in  her  mixed 
constitution  of  king  and  parliament,  and  men  were  taught  ta 
think,  that  arbitrary  power  was  a  safer  and  more  glorious  thing 
than  regulated  freedom.    Despotism  is  always  ready  to  rejoice,, 
when  the  due  balance  of  representative  government  is  disturbed 
by  the  violence  or  the  corruption  of  selfish  figwitions."* 

38i   Lauderdale's  Persecution  of  the  Covenanters.    The  troops 
which  were  despatched  to  Ostend,  for  service  in  Elanders,  were 
drawn  chiefly  from    Scotland;     and    military    occupation    thu» 
ceasing  for  a  time  in  that  country,  the  Presbyterian  conventicles 
reappeared,  especially  in  the  Western  Lowlands.      Lauderdale 
interdicted  them,  but  his  orders,  unsupported  by  soldiers,  were 
treated  with  contempt.     Every  Sabbath,  crowds  assembled,  for 
the  purpose  of  worship,  around  a  lofty  pole,    fixed  in  a  Panatioai 
glen,   on   a  mountain,    or  in  the  midst   of  a  morass;  tKoTe- 
and,  during  the  week,  the  minds   of  the   people  were  '^'«»- 
occupied  with  conversation  respecting  the  ^fts  and  doctrines  or 
the  preachers,  the  dangers  which  they  had  escaped,  the  persecutions 
which  they  had  suffered,  and  the  place  and  time  appointed  for 
the  next  conventicle.     A  spirit  of  the  most  ardent  and  obstinate 
£a.naticism    animated   the   great    mass    of   the  population,   and 
hostility    to    episcopacy    was    coupled    with    hostility    to    the 
government  by  which  episcopacy  (was  maintained.      The  perse- 
cuted Covenanters  firmly  believed  that  their  cause  was  that  or 
God,  and  that  their  enemies  acted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Evil  Spirit.     They  attributed  to  them  a  charmed  life,  when  in 
pursuit  of  their  master's  work ;   and  John  Graham,  of  Graham,  of 
Claverhouse,  who  now  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  ciaverhouse. 
severe   executor  of   the    laws   against    the    Wanderers,   as    the 
Covenanters  were  called,  was  said  to  be  proof  against  common 
bullets,  and  the  black  horse  he  rode  upon  was  alleged  to  be  the 
special  gift  of  Satan.      Another  of  the  men  who  made  themselves 
notorious  in  these  persecutions  was   Captain  Creichton,  whose 
memoirs  of  the  scenes  of  rapine  and  violence  in  which  he  took  part 
are  still  extant.     Many  are  the  melancholy  tales  which  the  peasantry 

•  Knight*  8  Fop.  Hist.,  lY.,  981. 
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yet  tell,  of  the  strange  escapes,  hard  encounters,  and  cruel 

^tb«  "•*'  exactions  of  this  period.     The  caverns  and  dens  in  which 

""*  the  Wanderers  concealed  themselves  are  still  shown ;    the 

freen-plover  or  Peas-weep,  which,  by  its  instinct  of  following  any 
uman  beings  whom  it  sees  in  its  native  wilds,  oflen  led  the 
soldiers  to  some  remote  conventicle,  is  still  hated  in  Scotland,  and 
its  nest  destroyed,  when  found  by  the  shepherd;  and  sadder 
memorials  still,  are  the  number  of  headstones,  and  other  simple 
monuments,  which  were  erected,  after  the  Eevolution,  over  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs.  Many  years  ago,  an  old  man  rode  upon  a 
white  pony,  throughout  the  persecuted  districts,  and  made  it  his 
business  to  repair  and  clean  these  tombstones  of  the  sufferers. 
««oid  From  the  peculiarity  of  his  appearance  and  occupation, 
^^^**'^^'''  he  acquired  the  nickname  of  Old  Mortality,  and  he  is  the 
hero  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  most  charming  novels. 

When  Lauderdale  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the 
^conventicles  only  increased  constantly,  he  sent  to  London  for 
troops.  Artillery  and  cavalry  were  immediately  sent,  and  as  if 
these  were  not  sufficient  for  the  work,  he  was  authorised  to 
employ  the  Highland  clans  who  from  time  immemorial  were  the 
inoreMfd  fi^^ce  cnemics  of  their  Lowland  neighbours.  These 
2?  ttS****  barbarians  fell  upon  the  Presbyterian  districts,  devastating 
ptrMOtttion  ^jjg  cultivated  lands,  and  carrying  off  the  flocks  and  herds 
as  in  the  old  times.  The  Presbyterians  opposed  a  vigorous 
resistance.  Lauderdale  then  summoned  them  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  ;  he  called  upon  the  richer  classes  to  sign  a  bond  promising 
never  to  attend  the  conventicles,  or  relieve  intercommuned  or 
outlawed  persons;  and  when  these  failed,  he  applied  the  writ 
called  lawburrows  in  a  most  oppressive  way.  By  this  writ,  a  man 
who  was  afraid  of  violence  from  his  neighbour,  upon  making  oath 
to  that  effect,  could  have  the  party  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Lauderdale  caused  application  to  be  made  for  this  writ,  on  the 
King's  behalf,  against  all  who  refused  to  sign  the  bond,  and  thus 
every  man  was  accounted  as  a  rebel.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
several  other  distinguished  noblemen  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  remonstrating  against  these  unjust  proceedings ;  but 
theur  arrival  threw  Lauderdale  into  utter  fury ;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  tucked  up  his  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  and  swore 
noblemen  what  hc  would  do  bcforc  the  whole  council.  Hamilton, 
loXnto  Athol,  Perth,  and  others  then  went  up  to  London,  to 
l^^t  supplicate  Charles  himself.  The  English  parliament 
was   sitting  when  the    Scottish   lords  arrivea,    and  it 
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Teceived  their  complaints  with  wsrm  sympath  j.  The  time  had 
gone  by  when  Englishmen  were  indifferent  to  these  persecutions* 
They  saw  in  the  Covenanters,  a  people  upon  whom  experiments  of 
tyranny  were  being  made,  which  it  was  not  as  yet  thought  advisable 
to  attempt  in  England.  A  gloomy  stupor  took  possession  of  the 
popular  mind ;  alarming  reports  of  a  foreign  invasion  to  destroy 
the  national  church  and  liberties  were  circulated ;  and  the 
nation  was  in  such  a  temper,  that  the  smallest  spark  AnaTat 
might  raise  a  flame.     At  this  conjuncture,  fire  was  set  to  % 

the  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter,  by  the  avowed  discovery  of  a 
Popish  Plot ;  and  the  whole  nation  was  at  once  in  a  blaze.* 


n.    THE  POPISH  PLOT. 

30.  Origin  of  the  Plot.  One  Titus  Oates,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  formerly  an  Anabaptist,  had  been  com- 
pelled, in  consequence  of  his  infemous  character,  to  resign  his 
benefice  and  go  abroad,  where  he  became  a  Soman  Catholic,  and 
obtained  admission  into  the  Jesuits'  college  at  St.  Omer.  In  this 
and  other  seminaries,  he  heard  much  wild  talk  about  the  ^ 
best  means  of  bringing  England  back  to  the  true  church,  xoiuce,  Md 
and  from  the  hints  thus  furnished,  he  constructed  the  orrfrfiratOT* 
Popish  Plot,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tonge,  rector  of  ° 
St.  Michael's.  The  scheme  was  communicated  to  one  Kirby,  a 
chemist,  who  was  known  to  the  King.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
1678,  this  Kirby  accosted  the  Bang  as  he  was  preparing  to  walk  in 
the  park,  and  begged  him  not  to  separate  from  the  companjr, 
because  his  life  was  in  danger.  This  led  to  a  private  interview  in 
the  evening,  when  Dr.  Tonge  attended,  with  a  copy  of  the  narrative 
which  Oates  had  drawn  up,  and  accused  two  men  of  a  conspiracy 
to  murder  the  King.  Danby  insisted  on  the  inspection  of  the 
papers  mentioned  in  the  information,  and  was  told  that  on  a 
certain  day  five  letters,  revealing  the  details,  would  arrive  at  the 
post-office,  addressed  to  Bedingfield,  confessor  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  when  he  received  them,  said  they  were  forgeries. 
Afiber  this,  Oates  made  affidavit  of  the  truth  of  his  statements 
before  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  zealous  Protestant  and  an 
eminent  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  surprised  to  discover  in  the 
list  of  conspirators  the  name  of  his  friend  Coleman,  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  immediately  revealed  the  secret  to  him.    The 

*  Maoftttlaer*  I*»  Ml. 
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next  day  (September  26th),  Gates  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
made  the  followiDg  statement : — 

The  Pope  had  entrusted  the  government  of  England  to  the  Jesuits,  who  had, 
by  commissions  under  the  seal  of  their  society,  appointed  Roman 
SSSSment.  Catholic  clergymen,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  to  all  the  highest 
offices  in  church  and  state.  The  papists  had  burnt  down  Londom 
once ;  they  had  tried  to  bum  it  a£;ain  in  1676,  by  setting  fire  to  Southwark ; 
and  they  were  at  that  moment  planning  a  scheme  for  setting  fire  to  all  the 
shipping  in  the  Thames.  They  were  to  rise  at  a  signal,  and  massacre  all  their 
Protestant  neighbours ;  a  French  army  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  land  in  Ireland, 
and  all  the  lading  statesmen  and  divines  of  England  were  to  be  murdered. 
Three  sets  of  assassins  were  provided  for  the  murder  of  the  King;  and  for  the 
due  performance  of  all  this,  a  grand  consult  of  Jesuits,  from  all  parts,  had  met 
at  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  previous  April,  and  fixed  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  public  mind  was  so  sore,  that  all  these  lies  readily  found 
credit  with  the  viJgar ;  and  two  events  which  speedily  followed 
induced  even  some  reflecting  men  to  suspect  that  the  tale  had  some 
foundation. 

40.  Discovery  of  Coleman's  Papers.  Murder  of  Godfrey. 
Search  was  immediately  made  among  the  papers  of  Coleman,  who 
had  already  destroyed  the  greater  portion ;  but  the  few  which  had 
escaped  contained  passages  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  evidence 
^ij^  of  Oates.    There  were  two  letters  addressed  to  Pere  La 

pSJ  u***  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  spoke  of  "  a 
^***^'  mighty  work,"  "no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three 
kingdoms,"  "  and  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,"  of 
which  "  tiiere  were  never  such  hopes  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  as  now  in  our  days,"  when  there  was  a  prince  "  zealous  of 
being  the  author  and  instrument  of  so  glorious  a  work."  These 
passages,  when  candidly  construed,  appear  to  express  little  more 
than  the  hopes  which  the  posture  01  affairs,  the  predilections  of 
the  King,  the  still  stronger  predilections  of  his  brother,  and  the 
relations  existing  between  the  French  and  English  courts,  might 
naturally  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  strongly  attached 
to  the  interests  of  his  church.  But  the  country  was  not  then 
inclined  to  construe  the  letters  of  papists  candidly ;  and  it  was 
reasonably  urged,  that  if  these  papers  had  been  passed  over  by  the 
duke's  secretary  as  unimportant,  some  great  mystery  of  iniquity 
must  have  been  contained  in  those  documents  he  had  destroyed.* 

This  discovery  had  only  just  been  made  when  the  popular  ferment 
was  wrought  to  a  higher  pitch,  by  the  sudden  and  extraordinary 

^Jiaoaulaj,  L,148. 
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disappearance  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  whose  corpse  was 
found,  after  a  few  days'  search,  in  a  dry  ditch,  on  Primrose  Hill, 
pierced  through  the  heart  with  his  own  sword,  and  having,  on  the 
neck,  marks  of  strangulation.  The  papists  were,  of  course, 
suspected  of  his  murder ;  although  the  motive  was  altogether  a 
mystery.  The  capital  and  the  whole  country  went  mad  with 
hatred  and  fear.  The  penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to 
lose  something  of  their  edge,  were  sharpened  anew.  p«nfo 
Everywhere  justices  were  busied  in  searching  houses  and  Semurir 
seizing  papers.  Ail  the  gaols  were  filled  with  papists,  and 
those  who  were  not  householders  were  banished  from  London. 
The  capital  had  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege ;  the  train 
bands  were  called  out,  and  kept  on  permanent  duty ;  preparations 
were  made  for  barricading  the  streets ;  patrols  marched  up  and 
down;  cannon  were  planted  round  Whitehall;  and  no  citizen 
thought  himself  safe  unless  he  carried,  under  his  coat,  a  small 
flail,  loaded  with  lead,  to  brain  the  popish  assassins.  The  corpse 
of  the  murdered  magistrate  was  pubUcly  exposed  for  several  days, 
and  was  then  interred  with  strange  and  terrible  ceremonies,  which 
indicated  rather  fear  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  than  sorrow  or 
religious  hope.  The  houses,  which  had  re-assembled  (October 
^Ist),  insisted  that  a  guard  should  be  placed  in  the  vaults  over 
which  they  sat,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  a  second  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  all  their  proceedings  were  of  a  piece  with  this  demand.* 
41.  Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  Connection  with  the  Plot. 
Although,  in  his  examinations  before  the  council,  Oates  betrayed 
his  impostures  in  the  grossest  manner,  by  the  ignorance  he 
manifested  of  the  persons  he  accused,  and  the  seminaries  Eawofth* 
he  professed  to  have  visited,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  who  was  fft^"*' 
the  opponent  at  court  of  French  influence  and  Catholic  SSllJef 
interest,  strongly  advised  Charles  to  proclaim  to  the  *^  **»»!<>*• 
parliament  his  entire  belief  in  the  plot.  But  the  King  refused  to 
do  so,  and  freely  told  that  assembly  what  he  thought  of  Oates's 
disclosures.  The  parliament  did  not  agree  with  his  opinion.  They 
demanded  a  public  fast;  the  Commons  examined  Oates,  who 
enlarged  upon  his  disclosures  amidst  the  frantic  applause  of  the 
house ;  and  they  resolved  that,  fi"om  the  evidence  they  had  heard, 
there  had  been,  and  was  at  that  moment,  a  damnable  plot,  on  the 
part  of  the  papists,  for  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  government  and  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Lords  also 
adopted  this  resolution,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Parliamentary 
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Tut  Act,  or  (Mholie    Eccdusion  BiU^    was  passed  (Norember 
.dOtb). 

By  this  act  membeni  of  both  houses,  on  taking  their  seats,  were  required  to 
fUMtdOe  ™^^c  A  declaration  against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of 
XMiuiioa  saints.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  already  taken  by  the  Commons^ 
f!S»ti  ^^^  "^^  ^y  ^^  Lords.  The  act,  therefore,  deprived  the  Catholic 
peem  of  their  seats,  as  that  oath  had  hitherto  excluded  Catholicf 
from  the  lower  house.  These  disabilities  continued  in  force  till  the  passing 
of  the  Emancipation  Act  in  1829. 

It  had  now  become  dangerous  to  disbelieve  Oates's  £Eibrications. 
He  accused  seTend  peers  of  having  received  papal  commissionsy 
jtnd  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  of  a  project  to  poison  the 
King.  One  Bedloe  surrendered  himself  at  Bristol,  and,  pretending 
that  he  was  cognisant  of  God&e/s  murder,  said  he  could  point 
out  the  assassins ;  and  he  published  a  pamphlet  containing  his 
revelations.  But  the  most  impudent  stafceroent  had  yet  to  b» 
made.  Gates  accused  toe  Queen  of  high  treason  at  the 
teeaiM  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  saying  that  he  had  overheard 
****"*  her  majesty  say  to  some  Jesuits,  at  a  secret  meeting  in 
Somerset  House,  thst  she  would  assist  them  in  taking  off  the  lung. 
The  Lords,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  so  foul  a  charge. 

42.  Trials  of  the  Rq>iited  Conspirators.  Effects  of  tiie  PbL 
A  series  of  horrible  transactions  in  connection  with  this  fiunouf 
plot  now  began,  which  furnishes  a  fearful  example  of  the  atrocities 
that  may  be  committed  und^  the  excitement  of  religious  animosity* 
The  trials  of  the  accused  persons  commenced  in  November,  with 
the  prosecution  of  Btayley,  a  Catholic  banker.  He  was  executed 
Bx^ontirm  Tipon  a  ridiculous  accusation  brought  forward  by  Carstairs, 
oj^suyiejr  g^  Scotchman,  who  swore  that  \\e  heard  the  banker  say  in 
*^*'***^'  French,  that  the  Xing  was  a  rogue,  and  that  he  himself 
would  kill  him  if  nobody  else  would.  Coleman  was  next  brought 
to  trial  upon  the  charges  made  against  him  by  Oates  and  Bedloe, 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  executed.  Three  Jesuits  were  the 
next  victims ;  and  then  two  Papists  and  a  Protestant  were 
executed  for  the  murder  of  Godfirey,  upon  the  testimony  of  Bedloe^ 
and  the  pretended  confession  of  one  Prance,  a  silversmith.  The 
prisons  were  filled  with  hundreds  of  suspected  traitors ;  and  five 
peers,  Arundel^  Petre,  Stafford,  rowis,  and  Bellasis,  were 
Mntto^  confined  in  the  Tower  nnder  inrpeflchmeot.  No  friendfy 
**"'  voice  arose  to  save  these  men.  The  King  and  his  brother^ 
tts  well  as  the  French  ambassador,  who  weD  knew  the  real  natnio 
of  these  imputed  crimes,  were  cowed  into  silence,  and  no  generooe 
remonstrance  was  made  by  the  enlightened  men  who  saw  in  the 
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accusations  merely  a  specious  but  useful  argument  againat  popery. 
Many  influential  members  regarded  Gates  and  Bedloe,  to 
use  Lord  Shaftesbury's  expression,  as  men  &llen  from  beii«T«4iD 
heaven  expressly  to  save  England  from  tyranny,  and  they     '"^  ** 
took  care  not  to  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  its  superstitious 
fears.    Even  the  most  respectable  of  the  clergy,  Stillingfleet,  Sharpy 
Barlow,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  Sancroft,  fully  credited  the  charges, 
and,  by  their  sermons,  roused  the  nation^  outcry  against  the 
unfortunate  papists.     The  courts  of  justice  were  disgraced  by  the 
most  brutal  manners  and  the  most  iniquitous  partiality  when  the 
accused  were  tried.     The  judges,   Scroggs,  North,   Jones,   and 
Pemberton,  explained  away  all  the  palpable  conl^radictions  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  crown ;  they  insulted  and  threatened  the  accused; 
they  checked  all  cross-examination,  and  they  assumed  the  truth  of 
the  charge    throughout  the  whole  of  every  trial.*      Tet  this 
remarkafc^e  occurrence,  strikingly  illustrative  as  it  is  of  the  temper 
of  the  people,  was  re^y  pregnant  with  important  consequences. 
It  awakened  the  nation  out  of  the  deep  lethargy  in  which  inflaence 
it  had  reposed  for  nineteen  years,  and  alarmed  it  with  J^MS^e^ 
fears  and  jealousies  which  subsequent  events  showed  to  *'"^^^' 
have  been  too  well  grounded ;    and  it  began  that  struggle  between 
Charles  and  the  people,  which  obliged  him  not  only  to  dissolve 
his  first  favourite  parliament,  and  the  three  which  followed,  but 
likewise  to  call  no  more  during  the  rest  of  his  r^gn.    Prom  which 
many  dismal  effects  followed.f 

As  for  Gates,  he  walked  about  attended  by  guards.     He  had 
lodgings  in  Whitehall,  and  a  pension  of  £1,200  per  annum,  oatesin 
He  put  on  an  episcopal  garb ;  called  himself  the  Saviour  ^^*«*»*"- 
of  the  Nation  ;  whoever  he  pointed  at  was  arrested,  so  that  men 
got  out  of  his  way  as  from  a  blast,  for  his  breath  was  pestilential, 
poisoning  the  reputation  of  every  one  over  whom  it  fell.J 

43.  The  FallofDanby.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  freney  and 
excitement,  the  King's  intrigues  with  France  were  discovered, 
and  Danby's  fell  thereby  precipitated.  Montague,  the  En^ish 
ambassador  at  Paris,  wa«  urged  by  Louis,  '^o  happened  to  be  out 
of  humour  with  Charles,  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  sovereign's 
French  negociations.  The  ambassador  wae  also  offended  witli 
the  government  at  home,  and  he  therefore  came  to  England  and 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
exposure.     Danby,  in  alarm,  ordered  his  papers  to  be  seized,  on 

*  HaUam,  II.,  12S.    f  Dr.  Wellvood's  Memoirs,  quoted  in  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  lY.,  39e. 
X  Roger  Korth's  Ezameu.    See,  generally,  Lingard,  XIL,  129-165. 
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The  reports  of  these  proceedings,  of  the  menacing  speeches  of  the 
candidates  on  the  hustings,  and  the  audacious  charges  uttered 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  so  alarmed  the  King,  that  he  advised  hia 
brother  to  retire  to  the  continent  before  the  parliament  assembled. 
The  national  party  had  the  advantage  in  nearly  all  the  elections, 
and  when  the  session  opened,  a  violent  altercation  took  place, 
respecting  the  choice  of  a  speaker  (March  6th,  1679).  Seymour, 
the  speaker  in  the  late  parliament,  was  re-elected,  but  he  waa 
Danby's  enemy,  and  it  was  resolved  that,  when  he  came,  according 
DUpat*  ^  ^he  custom,  to  beg  of  the  King  to  be  excused,  his  prayer 
S?Xaion  should  be  granted.  Aware  of  this  intention,  Seymour 
ofaapeaker.  omitted  the  petition  when  he  presented  himself,  and 
merely  stated  that  he  stood  there  to  receive  the  royal  approbation. 
But  Charles  declined  to  ac^sept  him,  and  ordered  the  Commons 
to  elect  Sir  Thomas  Meres.  They  objected,  and  chose  Serjeant 
Gregory,  whom  Charles  approved  of,  and  thus  saved  to  hi* 
crown  the  right  of  refusing  the  speaker  elect.  But  the  Commona 
took  from  the  privy  counsellors,  by  whom  it  had  hitherto  been 
exercised,  the  privilege  of  proposing  their  speaker,  and  extended 
it  to  any  member  of  the  house.* 

This  matter  being  disposed  of,  the  impeachment  of  Danby  was 
immediately  resumed.  A  question  arose,  as  to  whether  an 
impeachment,  by  the  Commons,  in  one  parliament,  could  he 
oontinued  in  another.  The  Lords  resolved  that,  '<  the  dissolution 
of  the  last  parliament  did  not  alter  the  state  of  impeachments 
brought  up  oy  the  Commons  in  that  parliament ; "  and,  though 
their  decision  was  subsequently  reversed,  it  was  affirmed  in  1791, 
at  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.f  A  still  more  important 
question  arose,  out  of  the  following  circumstance.  Danby  had 
absconded,  on  the  unexpected  revival  of  the  impeachment ;  but^ 
finding  that  an  act  of  attainder  was  likely  to  pass  against  him,  in 
^„i,,  consequence  of  his  flight  &om  justice,  he  surrendered 
fiiipAr.  himself  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod;  and,  on  being 
Jf  bi"im^  required  to  give  in  his  written  answer  to  the  charges  of 
peftcbment.  ^\^q  Commous,  pleaded  a  pardon,  secretly  obtained  from 
the  King,  in  bar  of  the  prosecution.  The  Commons  resolved 
that  the  pardon  was  illegal  and  void,  and  ought  not  to  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  of  England,  apd  they 
demanded  judgment  against  Danby.  They  next  resolved  that 
no  commoner  whatever  should  presume  to  maintain  the  validity: 
of  the  pardon  thus  pleaded,  without  their  oonsent^  on  paj^  of 
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being  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  Commons  of 
!fingland.     They  denied  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  vote  on  this 
question,   and  then    demanded  that  the  form  and  manner  of 
Danby's  impeachment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  five  imprisoned  popish 
lords,  should  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  both  houses.     The 
upper  house,  at  first,  resisted  this  demand,  as  an  encroachment 
upon   their  exclusive  judicature;    but  they  afterwards  acceded, 
although  they  resolved  that  the  bishops  had  a  right  to  sit  and 
vote  in  parliament,   on  capital  cases,  until  judgment  of  death 
should  be  pronounded.      A  prorogation  put  an  end  to  these 
differences,  and  Danby's  impeachment  fell  to  the  ground.     The 
main  point  in  controversy — whether  a  general  or  special  pardon 
from  the  King  could  be  pleaded,  in  answer  to  an  impeachment  of 
the  Commons,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  proceedings,  never 
came  to  a  regular  decision ;  but,  after  the  Eevolution,  the  Act  of 
Settlement  distinctly  provided,  that  no  pardon,  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  can  be  pleaded  to  an  impeachment  a/'to'iw 
of  the  Commons  in  parliament.     The  crown,  however,    *  '^' 
retained  its  right  of  pardon,  and  the  House  of  Commons  expressly 
acknowledged  this^witii  regard  to  the  reprieve  of  some  of  the  rebel 
lords,  in  1715.* 

45.  Appointment  of  Temple's  Council.  After  the  fall  of  Danby, 
a  great  experiment  was  resolved  upon,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sip 
William  Temple.  His  notion  was,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
government  should  not  depend  upon  the  particular  character  and 
intentions  of  two  or  three  ministers,  or  upon  any  select  body  of 
ministers,  such  as  was  then  known  as  the  Cabal,  and  is  now 
called  a  cabinet;  but  that  it  should  be  entrusts  to  a  council,, 
smaller  in  number  than  the  privy  council,  which  was  composed 
of  fifty  members ;  that  the  counsellors  should  be  men  who,  by 
their  eminence,  wealth,  and  independence,  had  a  large  share  in 
the  national  interests,  and  that  the  King  should  submit  aU 
matters  to  their  advice.  This  ingenious  scheme  showed  that 
Temple  clearly  discerned  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  government,  and  the  change  which  was  gradually 
creeping  ove*  the  constitution.  The  parliament  was  omduai 
slowly,  but  constantly,  gaining  gf ound  on  the  prero^tive.  Jh?  coS.** 
It  was  a  prerogative  that  the  King  should  name  his  own  ■*"^'*»n- 
ministers,  yet  the  Commons  had  successively  driven  them  all 
from  power.  The  King  alone  could  make  p^use  or  wair ;  yet  hi 
had  been  forced  inta  a  peace  ^th  Holland,  and  alioost  into  a  wiur 
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with  France.  He  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  cases  when  it  might 
be  proper  to  pardon  offenders ;  yet,  at  this  very  moment,  he  did 
not  dare  to  release  Dan  by  and  the  popish  lords  from  the  Tower, 
though  he  tknew  they  were  innocent.  Temple  sought,  therefore, 
to  secure  to  the  legislature  its  undoubted  constitutional  powers, 
and  yet  prevent  it  from  encroaching  upon  the  executive 
administration.    For  this  purpose  he  gave  to  the  privy  council  a 

new  character  and  office  in  the  government.  He  fixed  the 
oAhanew   numbcr  of  counsellors  at  thirty — half  of  whom  were  to  be 

ministers,  and  the  other  half,  unplaced  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  character.  There  was  to  be  no  inferior 
cabinet,  all  the  thirty  were  to  be  entrusted  with  every  political 
secret,  and  summoned  to  every  meeting,  and  the  King  was  to  be 
guided  by  their  advice  on  every  occasion. 

But  this  plan,  though  worthy  in  some  respects,  was  vicious  in 
principle.  The  new  board  was  half  a  cabinet,  and  half  a  parliament, 
and  being  meant  to  serve  two  purposes,  viz.,  to  secure  the  nation 
Its  diMd.  against  the  tyranny  of  the  crown,  and  the  crown  against 
TMtaffM.  f\^Q  encroachments  of  the  parliament,  failed  to  accomplish 
either.  It  was  too  large,  and  too  divided,  to  l]|^  a  good  adminis- 
trative body ;  too  closely  connected  with  the  crown  to  be  a  good 
checking  body ;  and  contained  just  enough  of  popular  ingredients 
to  make  it  a  bad  council  of  state,  unfit  for  the  keeping  of  secrets, 
the  conducting  of  delicate  negotiations,  and  the  administration  of 
war.  The  plan,  moreover,  was  never  fairly  tried ;  for  the  King 
was  fickle  and  perfidious,  the  parliament  excited  and  unreasonable, 
and  the  materials  out  of  which  the  new  council  was  made,  thou^, 
perhaps,  the  best  which  that  age  afforded,  were  still  bad.*  Finding 
it  to  be  unmanageable.  Temple  soon  infringed  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  which  he  had  laid  down.  He  joined  with  himself 
three  other  ministers,  and,  with  them,  directed  all  the  af&irs  of 
state.  The  first  of  these  was  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  treasurer, 
a  man  of  liberal  principles,  who  hated  the  manners  of  the  court, 
and  detested  popery,  as  incompatible  with  liberty.  The  second 
was  Saville,  Viscount  Halifax,  a  statesman  of  a  fertile,  subtle,  and 
capacious  intellect,  more  philosophical  than  practical;  a 
gS&mm  lofty  genius,  and  an  eloquent  orator.  He  was  the  chief 
*""'  of  those  politicians  who,  from  their  constant  shifting  from 
one  party  to  another,  were  called  Trimmers,  The  third  was 
Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  a  man  of  keen  understanding,  but  in 
WQom  the  political  immorality  of  the  age  was  personified  in  the 

*  Macaulay,  I.,  360-3S1. 
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most  lively  manner.*  Shafteabury,  now  the  idol  of  the  people, 
was  named  president  of  the  council ;  and  among  the  other  members 
were  Lords  Eussell  and  Cavendish;  Sir  William  Coventry,  secretary 
of  state  under  Danby ;  Sir  Francis  North,  and  Edward  Seymour. 
46.  Proceedings  of  the  New  Parliament.  1679-80.  The 
Exclusion  Bill.  The  formation  of  a  cabinet  in  the  new  council 
soon  created  divisions  in  it,  and  Shaftesbury,  with  some  others, 
again  betook  themselves  to  the  opposition.  The  agitation  about 
the  Popish  Plot  still  continued  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  openly 
accused  the  Duke  of  York  of  being  the  author  and  encourager 
of  the  Plot.  Aware  that  their  real  object  was  to  deprive  his 
brother  of  the  succession,  Charles  proposed  the  enactment  of  a 
compromise,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  a  Catholic  succeeding 
to  the  crown,  the  sovereign  should  be  deprived  of  all  church 
patronage,  and  of  all  power  to  appoint  oflBcers  without  the 
authority  of  parliament.  But  the  Commons  would  hear  of  no 
compromise,  and  they  carried,  by  a  majority  of  79  (May  21st, 
1679),  their  famous  Exclusion  Bill, 

This  bill  provided  that,  whereas  James,  Duke  of  York,  had  been  seduced  to 
the  church  of  Rome  by  popish  priests,  and  had  been  prevailed  on  by  ^j^^ 
them  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Pope  and  King  of  France,   Exclusion 
for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  this  kingdom  to  popery,  he  should  be  ^*'*' 
mcapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland ;  that,  if  he  returned 
from  the  continent,  he  should  be,  and  was  thereby  attainted  of  high  treason ; 
and  that  the  crown  should  fall,  on  the  King's  death,  to  the  nearest  in  succession 
who  had  always  professed  tiie  Protestant  religion  of  the  Church  of  England. 

This  bold  measure  was  too  bold,  indeed,  for  the  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  was  the  rock  on  which  English  liberty  was 
nearly  ship  wrecked. f  But  the  ardour  of  the  Commons  waSst 
was  not  yet  quenched  by  corruption  ;  they  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  court;  and  they  brought  in  five  other  bills,  all 
stamped  with  the  same  spirit  of  opposition.  The  Jlrstf  ordered  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  members  who  had  sold  themselves  to 
the  court  under  the  two  preceding  administrations,  the  outline  of 
which  sti'ongly  resembled  the  celebrated  Act  against  Delinquents ; 
the  second  expelled  from  the  house  all  persons  who  held  salaried 
offices ;  the  third  ordered  the  disbanding  of  the  standing  army ;  the 
fourth  regulated  the  periodical  assembling  of  the  militia,  and  was 
similar  to  that  which  Charles  I.  had  refused  to  sanction ;  and  the 
Jifth  was  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  The  third  and  last  of 
these  bills  had  passed,  when  Charles,  without  the  advice  and 
knowledge  of  his  new  council,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

*  Macaulay,  I.,  852-357.  f  Hallam,  II.,  125. 
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and  prorogued  the  parliament  (May  26th)  for  the  term  of  t^ 
weeks,  and  during  this  interval  dissolved  it  by  proclamation. 

47.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  two  bills  which  wer^ 
passed  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Habeas  Corpris  Act,  which 
was  one  of  these,  did  not  introduce  any  new  principle  into  the 
Constitution;  but  made  the  remedies  against  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment short,  certain,  and  easily  obtainable.  Attempts  had  been 
made  to  pass  different  portions  of  the  act  ever  since  1668,  and, 
in  1673-4,  the  Commons  had  passed  two  bills;  one  to  prevent 
the  imprisonment  of  the  subject  in  gaols  beyond  the  seas,  the 
other  to  give  a  more  expeditious  use  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
in  criminal  matters.  The  cause  of  these  attempts  to  guard  more 
securely  the  freedom  of  the  subject  from  arbitrary  imprisonment 
was,  the  illegal  proceedings  of  Clarendon,  in  committing  men  to 
distant  gaols,  beyond  sea.*  The  two  bills  passed  by  the  Commons 
were  now  consolidated  into  one,  which  enacted, 

1.  That  on  complaint  or  request  in  writing,  made  by  or  for  a  prisoner,  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  judges,  on  viewing  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of 
commitment,  or  affidavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  shall  award  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  for  such  prisoner  to  be  brought  before  them  before  the  expiration  of 
tkreg  days,  unless  the  place  of  commitment  is  beyond  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  and  less  than  a  hundred,  in  which  case  the  return  must  be  made  within 
tfn  days,  and  if  beyond  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  within  twenty  days  at 
the  farthest.  The  refusal  of  the  writ  subjects  the  judge  to  a  penalty  of  ^50C^ 
to  be  paid  to  the  prisoner. 

2.  That  when  the  prisoner  is  brought  up,  the  judge  shall  discharge  him  on 
bail,  if  his  offence  is  bailable,  to  appfar  when  summoned. 

3.  That  officers  and  keepers  neglecting  to  make  the  returns,  or  not  delivering 
to  the  prisoner  or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  after  demand,  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  of  commitment ;  or  shifting  the  prisoner  from  one  custody  to  another, 
without  goad  reason  or  authority  (specified  in  the  act)  shall,  for  the  first  ofTencey 
be  fined  ^loo;  for  the  second  ^200,  to  be  paid  to  the  prisoner;  and  then  b^ 
deprived  of  office. 

4.  That  no  person  once  released  by  this  writ  shall  be  recommitted  for  the 
same  offence,  on  a  penalty  of  ^500. 

5.  That  the  prisoner  shall,  if  he  requires  it,  be  tried  at  the  very  next  sessioBf 
of  gaol  delivery,  unless  the  crown's  witnesses  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time; 
and  if  acquitted,  or  not  indicted  or  tried  at  the  second  session,  he  shall  be 
dischargee!. 

6.  That  the  writ  shall  run  into  the  counties  palatine,  cinque  ports,  and  otl^ 
privileged  places,  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

7.  That  no  inhabitant  of  England  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Scotland,  Ireland* 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  any  places  whatever  beyond  sea,  except  in  cases  oi 
transportation,  or  the  prisoner  has  committed  some  capital  oflfence  in  the  place 
to  which  he  is  sent.  The  infraction  of  this  clause  subjects  the  offending  officer 
to  the  heaviest  penalties  known  to  the  English  law,  except  that  of  death.     Thi 

•  HaUam,  I|.,  176-17^. 
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tact  only  exteiided  to  criminal  caset,  treason,  and  felony ;  but  was  extehded  by 
the  56  George  III.  to  any  case  in  which  the  subject  is  restrained  in  his  liberty.* 

48.  Popular  Agitation  after  the  Diseolution  of  Parliament.  The 
new  revolutioDary  movement  which  began  with  the  pl'etended 
discoveries  of  Gates  and  his  colleagues,  was  not  arrested  in  its 
course  by  the  loss  of  its  great  political  arena,  the  parliament,  but 
made  its  way  through  all  the  paths  which  remained  open  to  it. 
The  pulpits  resounded  with  sermons  in  which  the  maxims  of  the 
Jesuits  were  held  up  to  horror  and  contempt;  the  courts  of  justice 
continued  to  witness  the  bitterness  of  the  judges  against  the 
victims  of  Gates,  and  the  fierce  applause  of  the  people  at  each 
fresh  condemnation  ;  and  the  press,  again  free  by  the  dissolution 
of  parliament,t  increased  the  general  overflow  of  passion,  pouucai 
A  multitude  of  pamphlets  appeared,  in  which  the  exclusion  i»™p"<t»- 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative  were 
fiercely  discussed ;  in  other  publications  the  Presbyterians  attacked 
Episcopacy,  and  attributed  to  it  the  counter-revolutionary  proceed- 
ings of  the  court ;  while  the  bishops,  in  their  journal  The  Observer, 
recriminated  against  the  Protestant  dissenters. 

During  these  disputes,  the  Episcopalians  were  furnished  with  a 
terrible  argument  against  their  adversaries  by  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  the  Scottish  primate,  whom  the  Covenanters 
hated  more  than  any  man  in  Scotland.  The  avenger 
who  first  conceived  himself  drawn  to  the  task  of  executing  MuLltA 
judgment  upon  the  primate  for  his  desertion  from  the  old  Arehbishop 
cause,  and  his  cruel  persecution  of  it  afterwards,  was  one  ^^' 
Mitchell,  a  fanatical  preacher,  who  in  1668  fired  a  pistol  at  the 
archbishop's  carriage,  and  then  escaped  abroad,  but  returning  to 
Edinburgh  in  1674,  was  discovered  and  arrested.  He  was  brought 
before  the  council,  and  was  induced  to  confess  his  guilt  by  a  solemn 
promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  The  council  doomed  him 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  the  Bass  Eock,  after  they  had 
tortured  him  with  the  boot.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  his  own  confession  was  produced  against 
him,  while  the  promise  of  his  life  which  had  been  entered  upon 
the  records  of  the  privy  council,  was  solemnly  denied  by 
Lauderdale,  Sharpe,  and  the  other  ministers.^  He  was  executed 
{January,  1678);  but  instead  of  diflPiising  that  salutary  terrot 
which  was  intended,  his  execution  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  revenge. 
In  the  county  of  Fife,  a  few  religious  enthusiasts,  who  encouraged 

*  BlaokcTtone's  CommeutRriM,  III.,  18^ ;  Creasy,  29s. 
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each  other  in  their  secret  prayer-meetings,  and  accepted  th# 
denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  smite  the  wicked^ 
as  holy  impulses  to  murder  the  enemies  of  their  own  form 
of  worship,  resolved  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  archbishop,  "  the 
Judas  who  had  sold  the  kirk  of  Christ,"  and  CarmichaeL 
ArohbLhop  the  commissioner  of  the  council.     Ten  of  these  fanatics, 

'*'**  led  by  John  Balfour,  or  Burley,  of  Kinloeh,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Hackston,  of  Bathillet,  went  forth  in  search  of 
their  intended  victims,  who,  being  warned  of  their  danger, 
escaped.  They  were  about  to  disperse  in  sullen  disappointment^ 
when  the  wife  of  jbl  farmer  at  Baldinny  sent  a  lad  to  tell  them 
that  Archbishop  Sharpens  coach  was  on  the  road  returning  from 
Ceres  towards  St.  Andrews.  Blind  with  enthusiasm,  they 
immediately  considered  that  God  had  delivered  their  great  enemy 
into  their  hands,  and  they  set  off  at  full  speed  in  pursuit  of  their 
victim,  who  was  then  driving  along  Magus  Muir,  a  desolate 
heath  three  miles  to  the  west  of  St.  Andrews.  Their  approach 
was  soon  announced  to  the  prelate,  who,  turning  to  his  daughter 
Isabel,  his  only  companion,  said,  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  me^ 
my  dear  child,  for  1  am  gone."  The  coachman  in  vain  lashed 
his  horses  to  their  utmost  speed ;  the  ruffians  soon  overtook  them, 
discharged  their  pistols  into  their  carriage,  wounded  the  postillion, 
and  cut  the  traties.  They  then  dragged  the  unhappy  prelate  from 
his  carriage,  and  inhumanly  butchered  him,  while  his  daughter 
struggled  vainly  with  the  murderers  to  save  her  aged  father 
(May  3rd,  1679). 

49.  Second  Rising  of  the  Covenanters.  Battles  of  Drumclog 
and  Bothwell  Brig.  The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  fled  into 
the  west,  and  assembling  the  more  violent  of  their  partisans, 
manifested  their  contempt  of  the  civil  government  by  extinguishing 
the  bonfires  which  were  lighted  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  the  burgh 
of  Kutherglen,  in  honour  of  the  King's  restoration.  They  also 
burnt  the  acts  of  parliament  for  restoring  prelacy  and  suppressing 
conventicles :  and,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  being  Sunday,  held  a  field 
conventicle    on   Loudon    Hill.      Graham,    of   Claverhouse,    set 

citTerhou  ^^^  ^^^^  Glasgow  with  three  troops  of  dragoons,  for  th© 
gJelJedSt*  purpose  of  dispersing  them,  but  they  utterly  discomfited 
his  forces  at  brumclog,  and  drove  him  back  to  the  city, 
their  ranks  receiving  constant  accessions,  not  only  of  the 
Cameronians,  who  would  admit  of  no  compromise  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  but  of  moderate  Presbyterians,  who  were 
indignant  at  the  tyranny  under  which  the  country  groaned.     But 
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their  camp  was  divided  into  rival  sects,  each  despising  the  other 
as  much  as  they  hated  their  common  oppressor,  and,  at  Glasgow, 
they  were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack,  although  they  compelled 
Claverhouse  to  withdraw  towards  Edinburgh.  t! 

The  council  in  London  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  take  the  command 
of  the  troops.     He  left  London  in  all  haste,  and,  having 
collected  a  force  of  about  5,000  men  in  the  north  of  MonmSuth* 
England,  encamped  on  Bothwell  Muir,  within  two  miles 
of  the  enemy,  on  the  22nd  of  June.     The  moderate  Presbyterians 
made  some  attempts  to  negotiate,  declaring  their  willingness  to 
submit  all  their  grievances  and  controversies  to  a  free  parliament 
and  a  free  assembly  of  the  church.      The   duke  expressed  his 
readiness  to  intercede  with  the  King  on  their  behalf,  but  required 
that  they  should  in  the  meantime  lay  down  their  arms.      The 
violent  party,  however,   under  the  Duke   of  Hamilton, 
would  listen  to  no  other  terms  than  that  Monmouth  and  of  Bothw?u 
his  associates  should  "  lay  down  the  weapons  which  they    ^ '' 
had  taken  up  against  the  Lord  and  his  people."      Both   sides, 
therefore,  prepared  for  the  battle.       The  insurgents  were  well 
posted  behind  the  Clyde,  which  could  only  be  crossed  by  a  high, 
steep,  narrow  bridge,  having  a  portal  or  gateway  in  the  centre,. 
and  called  Bothwell  Brig.    Eathillet,  Balfour,  and  others  defended 
this  important  pass,  but  being  feebly  supported,  their  men  gave 
way  when  Monmouth's  troops  charged  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  the  main  body,  panic-stricken  at  the  general  advance 
of  the  enemy  and  the  execution  of  the  artillery,  dispersed  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.      Monmouth  gave  strict  orders  to  afford  quarter  ta 
aU  who  asked  it ;  but  Claverhouse  burned  to  revenge  his  cmeitieg  of 
defeat  at  Drumclog,  and  his  dragoons  and  Highlanders  cuverhome. 
made   a  terrible   slaughter.       Above  four    hundred    fell  in  the 
pursuit,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 
plantations.      Monmouth's  mild  government  restored  tranquillity 
for  a  short  time,  and  his  gentleness  did  more  than  all  that  tyranny 
and  violence  had  effected  since  the  Eestoration. 

50.  Dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Thirty.  The  excitement  in 
England,  which  still  continued,  and  which  was  sustained  by  the 
fears  of  the  Duke  of  York  succeeding  to  the  throne  and  re-esta- 
blishing popery  and  absolute  power,  was  now  suddenly  increased 
by  an  unexpected  illness  which  threatened  abruptly  to  carry  off 
the  King  (August).  •  Urged  by  Shaftesbury  and  the  popular 
leaders,   Monmouth  instantly  left  Scotland ;    and  York  also  left 
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Brussels  secretly,  and  came  to  London  by  'the  King's 
Monmouth  command.  The  court  was  in  commotion ;  for  these  two 
the**  "      persona£;es  were  now  publicly  talked  of  as  rivals  for  the 

succession.  To  preserve  some  tranquillity  they  were  both 
flent  away — Monmouth  to  Flanders,  and  James  to  Scotland  as 
lord  high  commissioner  (September  and  October,  1679) ;  but 
the  advice  which  James  had  given  to  the  King  was  immediately 
acted  upon.  The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  had  everywhere 
gone  unfavourably  for  the  court ;  the  cry  for  the  Exclusion  Bill 
Ead  been  louder  than  ever,  and  with  it  had  been  mingled  another 
cry,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  generally  reputed  the  eldest 
natural  son  of  the  King,  by  his  mistress,  Lucy  Walters,  had  been 
bom  in  wedlock,  and  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown.     Charles, 

therefore,  determined  to  defer  the  meeting  of  parliament 
fftriutJUnt  as  long  as  possible,  and  renew  his  former  relations  with 
uimS^t     Louis  XIv.     He  accordingly  prorogued  parliament  for  a 

year,  without  cx)nsulting  the  council,  and  he  removed 
Shaftesbury  from  his  office  of  president.  Thus  Temple's  plan  of 
government  was  avowedly  abandoned;  the  privy  council  again 
Became  what  it  had  been,  and  Temple  and  Essex  resigned. 
Halifax  and  Sunderland  remained  in  the  King's  service,  and  were 
speedily  joined  by  two  other  statesmen,  Lawrence  Hyde,  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Sidney  Godolphin  (January, 
1680). 

II.    THE"  GREAT  WHIG  AGITATION. 

51.  Rise  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  The  country  party 
now  set  on  foot  all  the  powerful  machinery  they  had  at  command 
for  exciting  the  national  feelings.  All  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
were  still  stimulated  into  an  unchristian  hatred  of  Roman  Catnolic9. 
The  processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  anniversary  (November  17th) 
were  repeated ;  the  pope  was  burnt  in  efRgy  at  Temple 
4emon.  "  Bar ;  and  the  bonfires  of  the  5th  of  November  were  lighted 
"  *'"*'  with  unusual  displays.  On  the  28th  of  November, 
Monmouth,  the  Protestant  DuJce,  as  the  people  called  him,  suddenly 
returned,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  city  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  lighting  of  bonfires.  Charles  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices, 
and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  But  he  obstinatelT 
remained,  saying  his  presence  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  King^s 
life  from  the  daggers  of  the  papists.  As  another  expedient  for 
keeping  up  this  political  excitement,  petitions  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament  were  got  up  all  over  the  kingdom,  by  grand  juries. 
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common  councils,  corporations,  and  other  public  bodies.     Charlaa 
published  a  proclamation  declaring  it  illegal  to  subscribe  petuioM 
petitions  contrary  to  law ;  but  as  he  did  not  declare  what  Jileeihtjc  of 
laws  were  broken  by  the  petitions,  the  proclamation  was  p'^^i*"®**- 
simply  absurd.      Many,  however,  began  to  compare  the  present 
agitation  to  that  which  had  marked  the  year  1641,  and  the  fears  of 
a  second  revolution  awakening  their  apathy,  declarations  were  got 
up  in  which    they  declared    their  abhorrence   of  the   petitions. 
Thus  the  kingdom  was  broken  up  into  two  grand  parties.     Those 
who  opposed  the  petitions  were  called  Abhorrers;    and 
because  the  majority  of  them  were  anti-excliLsionists,  they  of thJtwo 


UrcRt 


were  also  called  Yorkists,  Then  Tantivy  became  a  bye-  political 
word  against  them  ;  and,  as  the  Duke  and  the  Irish  were 
for  the  most  part  in  agreement,  they  were  called  Bogtrotters,  and 
then  Tories,  the  name  of  the  Popish  outlaws  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  petitioners  were  first  called  Tnie  Blues,  as  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  plain  Protestant  blue  of  the  church ;  then 
Birmingham  Protestants,  in  allusion  to  the  false  groats  counterfeited 
at  that  place;  and  afterwards  "Whigs,  because  they  were  willing  to 
tolerate  Nonconformists,  the  Whigamore  Covenanters,  and  all 
Protestant  sects.  In  such  an  age,  when  cant  words  became 
common,  two  new  words,  "  remarkable  memorials  of  a  season  of 
tumult  and  imposture,"  were  added  to  the  language,  viz.,  Mob  and 
£ham,* 

52.  The  Meal-tub  and  Torkshire  Plots.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  political  convulsion,  the  Duke  of  York  returned  to  London, 
and  assumed  that  ascendancy  in  the  court  which  he  retained  tiU 
the  end  of  the  reign.  The  Whigs,  therefore,  concentrated  all  their 
hostility  against  him.  The  tale  of  Monmouth's  legitimacy  was 
revived.  It  was  said  that  the  witnesses  to  the  King's  marriage 
with  Monmouth's  mother,  Lucy  Walters,  were  still  aUve ; 
that  the  contract  itself,  enclosed  in  a  little  black  box,  had  the^uttia 
been  entrusted  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the 
custody  of  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  and  that  several 
persons  were  ready  to  depose  that  they  had  both  seen  and  read, 
the  document.  But  every  one  of  the  persons  named  in  these 
reports  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  box,  the  contract,  or  the 
marriage,  when  brought  before  the  council ;  and  the  King  solemnly 
renewed  the  declaration  he  had  made  to  York  before  the  Duke's 
late  exile,  that  he  was  never  married  to  any  other  than  the  Queen, 
To  parry  this  blow,  Shaftesbury,  accompanied  by  Lords  Eussell 

*  Maoaulay,  I.,  aM-Stf/;  Kniglit's  Fop.  Hlit..  IV.,  siO-Sil. 
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and  Cavendish,  and  several  peers  and  commoners,  went  before  the 
York  grand  jury  at  Westminster,  and  presented  the  Duke  of 
STplUilh  iork  as  a  Popish  recusant.  But  the  chief  justice  defeated 
rtcuMut.  ^[j^g  Ijq]  J  measure  by  discharging  the  jury  while  Shaftesbury 
was  consulting  some  of  the  judges  (June  16th,  1680). 

The  Whigs  next  had  recourse  to  the  renewal  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
Dangerfleid  ^^^  *  ^^^  brood  of  falso  witnesscs  infested  the  courts. 
Stttub  Conspicuous  among  these  informers  was  a  villain  named 
^^*'  Dangeriield,  who  pretended  that  he  had  found  in  a  tub  of 

meal  a  series  of  letters,  written  by  Presbyterians,  concerning  a 
project  to  assassinate  the  King  and  exclude  the  reigning  family. 
The  court  affected  to  regard  them  as  authentic ;  but  judges  and 
juries  were  not  so  ready  to  believe  and  condemn  as  they  were 
during  the  late  panic.  When  parliament  met,  Shaftesbury  caused 
Dangerfield  to  be  examined  by  it,  and  the  informer  declared  that 
he  had  been  paid  by  the  court  to  fabricate  the  letters,  and  that  he 
could  confirm  therevelations  of  Gates  andBedloe  by  further  evidence. 
At  the  same  time  one  Bolron  accused  his  old  master.  Sir  Thomas 
Gascoign,  and  other  Yorkshire  gentlemen,  of  a  design  to  assassinate 
the  King  and  restore  popery,  and  one  man  named  Thwinge  wa» 
executed  at  York  on  his  evidence. 

While  these  rumours  were  being  got  up  by  the  Whigs,  Louis 
XIV.  was  in  active  correspondence  with  both  the  court  and 
opposition,  bribing  and  flattering  the  leaders  of  both.  The 
Whigs  thought  that  they  could  gain  over  the  King  to  assent  to 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  for  that  purpose  they  induced  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth  to  undertake  the  task,  promising  the  King  an 
ample  grant  of  money  and  the  right  of  naming  his  successor. 
But  the  intrigue  failed. 

53.  Defeat  of  the  Exclnsion  Bill.  Execution  of  Lord  Stafford. 
At  length  the  session  opened  (October  21st,  1680),  and,  on  the 
26th,  Lord  Eussell  moved  that  the  suppression  of  popery,  and  the 
prevention  of  a  popish  successor,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. After  many  days*  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  bill  was  passed,  on  the  15th  of  November,  ^^for  securing 
Exciiwion  of  the  Protestant  religion,  by  disabling  James,  Duke  of  York^ 
to  inherit  the  imperial  crown  of  England  and  Ireland^ 
and  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  belonging  J*  The  debate 
of  the  Lords  was  long,  earnest,  and  unusually  furious.  Shaftesbury 
and  Essex  were  joined  by  Sunderland,  but  the  genius  of  Hali&x 
bore  down  all  opposition.  He  exposed  the  hypocritical  ambition 
of  Monmouth  with  all  his  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm ;  he  rebutted 
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the  arguments  of  Shaftesbury  with  an  eloquence  which  surpassed 
the  most  favourable  expectations  of  his  friends;  he  speech  of 
developed  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  the  Exclusionists  in  "*i^'«- 
a  manner  which  was  keenly  felt  and  deeply  resented;  and 
the  speeches  he  made  were  remembered  many  years  afterwards,  as 
masterpieces  of  reasoning,  wit,  and  eloquence.  It  was  his 
proposition  that  limitations*  should  be  placed  upon  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  event  of  the  duke  succeeding  to  the  throne ;  but  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  that,  *  except  a  title  and  revenue,  a  popish 
king  would  enjoy  no  one  attribute  of  royal,  and  a  greater  revolution 
woid  have  been  effected  than  by  an  alteration  of  the  succession.f 
The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  63. 

Bitterly  mortified  by  this  defeat,  the  Whigs  found  some  conso- 
lation in  reviving  the  impeachment  of  the  popish  lords  in  the 
Tower.  The  aged  Viscount  Stafford  was  selected  as  the 
first  victim ;  and,  on  the  lying  evidence  of  Gates,  Dugdale,  of^Lwd^" 
and  Tuberville,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
executed  (December  29th,  1680).  The  circumstances  of  his  trial 
and  execution  ought  to  have  given  a  useful  warning  to  the  Whig 
leaders.  A  large  and  respectable  minority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  pronounced  the  prisoner  not  guilty;  and  the  multitude 
loudly  expressed  their  belief  that  Stafford  was  a  murdered  man. 
When,  with  his  last  breath,  he  protested  his  innocence,  the  cry  of 
the  populace  was,  "God  bless  you,  my  lord!  We  believe  you, 
my  lord ! "  A  judicious  observer  might  easily  have  predicted  that 
the  blood  then  shed,  would  shortly  have  blood. :{:  This  was  the 
last  execution  on  account  of  the  Popish  Plot;  it  contributed 
nothing  to  the  power  of  the  country  party,  but  rather,  by  exciting 
commiseration,  tended  to  increase  the  disbelief  in  the  whole  plot 
which  began  now  to  prevail. 

The  violence  of  the  Commons  manifested  itself  also  in  other 
forms.       They  arrested  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Ahhorrers; 
they  impeached   Chief  Justice  Scroggs,   for  dismissing  violence  of 
the  grand  jury  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  presented  as  *^®  commons 
a  popish  recusant,  for  interfering  with  the  publication  of  certain 

•  These  limitations  were :— 1.  That  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  disabled  from  holding 
office  in  England,  or  any  of  its  dependencies ;  that,  at  the  King's  death,  the  parliament 
then  sitting,  or  if  none  were  then  in  being,  the  [last  parliament,  should  sit  for  six 
months ;  that  neither  James,  nor  any  Catholic  successor,  should  possess  the  right  of 
veto ;  that  the  right  of  treating  with  foreign  states,  and  of  appointing  to  all  offices, 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  should  be  reserved  to  the  parliament  while  it  was 
sitting,  or  to  a  council,  at  other  times ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  treason  if  he  came  to  England  during  the  King's  life,  and  to  the  forfeiture 
of  all  his  property  if  he  resided  within  500  miles  of  the  British  shores. 

t  Hallam,  II.,  1S4 ;  Eox*s  Hist,  of  the.Reigu  of  James  II.     .    t  Macaulay,  I.,  270. 
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newspapers,  and  for  declaring  that  "he  would  have  regard  to 
persons  and  their  principles,  in  imposing  of  fines ;  ^  they  resolved 
not  to  grant  a  supply  till  the  Duke  of  York  was  excluded ;  and 
they  committed  several  persons,  one  a  clergyman,  for  a  violent 
sermon  against  the  memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  another,  a 
citizen  of  Bristol,  for  declaring  that  there  was  no  Popish,  but  a 
Presbjrterian  plot.  For  several  months,  there  appeared  a  very 
imminent  danger  of  civil  war.  James  had  openly  expressed  his 
AdTiiwar  dcsire  to  refer  his  rights  to  the  decision  of  arms,  and 
imminent,  i^yesou  Gower,  a  Commoner,  had  proposed  that  the 
members  should  repair  to  their  respective  counties,  and  maintain 
their  cause  by  the  sword.*  The  votes  were  marked  with  the  most 
extravagant  factiousness.  The  Commons  addressed  the  King  to 
remove  Halifax,  and  others,  from  his  councils  and  presence,  for  ever; 
they  resolved  that  no  member  should  accept  any  office  under  the 
crown ;  that  any  man  who  lent  money  to  the  King  should  be 
adjudged  to  hinder  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  be  punished 
accordingly;  that  those  who  advised  a  prorogation  were  traitors  to 
their  country,  and  pensioners  of  France ;  that  the  great  fire  was 
caused  by  the  papists ;  and  that  the  enforo/cment  of  the  laws  against 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  was  an  encouragement  to  popery.  They 
were  proceeding  with  more  resolutions,  in  the  same  spirit,  when 
the  King  prorogued,  and  then  dissolved,  the  parliament  (January 
18th,  1681.t 

64.  The  Oxford  Parliament.  The  proclamation  which  dissolved 
the  parliament  also  summoned  another  to  meet  at  Oxford,  the 
court  selecting  this  city  because  it  was  afraid  that  the  new  House 
of  Commons  would  declare  itself  permanent,  like  its  predecessor  in 
1641,  and  call  upon  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London  for 
aid.  On  the  day  of  meeting  (March  21),  the  Whigs  came, 
Warlike  attended  not  only  by  tneir  armed  tenants  and  servants, 
■J^*JJ?  but  by  numerous  bands  of  their  partisans  ;  and  the  fonr 
pwiiAment.  pj^y  members  were  followed  by  thousands  of  the  citizens, 
all  armed,  and  wearing  ribbons  on  their  heads,  with  the  menacing* 
device,  no  slavery  !  no  popery  I  The  King  was  also  attended  by  a* 
numerous  guard,  and  the  slightest  provocation  might  have  pro- 
duced a  civil  war. 

Charles  opened  the  session  in  a  bolder  speech  than  usual,  because 
he  had,  only  a  week  before,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Louia 
XIV.,  engaging  to  break  &ith  with  his  allies,  and  join  France,  on 
ttie  payment  of  an  ample  pension.    He  spoke  of  an  expedient  with'. 

•  CirreV  isi'         t  HalliUii,  H.,  us ;  Lingird,  Hi.,  95d-»0|^. 
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regard  to  the  snccession  of  his  brother,  and  proposed  that  James 
should  be  banished  for  life,  but  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown^ 
and  govern  only  by  a  regent,  first  by  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and 
next  by  the  Lady  Anne.  The  Commons  insisted  upon  the  Exclusion 
BlQ;  but  the  threatened  contest  was  diverted  by  the  following 
circumstance: — A  dispute  arose  between  the  two  houses,  con- 
cerning the  refusal  of  the  Lords  to  receive  the  impeachment  of  one 
Fitzharris,  who  had  written  a  violent  libel  against  the 
King  and  the  Duke,  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  meSt  of" 
Whig  leaders,  to  implicate  him  in  a  treasonable  design. 
Fitzharris  sought  to  save  himself  from  the  severity  of  the  Commons 
by  pretending  that  he  had  some  important  court  secrets  to  reveal, 
on  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  attorney-general 
was  instructed  to  prosecute  him.  As  a  protection  against  the 
certain  punishment  which  thus  awaited  him,  the  Commons 
impeached  Fitzharris,  and  when  the  Lords  objected  to  this 
proceeding,  they  resolved  that  it  was  their  undoubted  right  to- 
impeach  any  peer,  or  commoner,  of  high  treason,  and  that  the 
reftisal  of  the  Lords  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment*. The  dispute,  at  last,  became  so  bitter,  that  Charles,  afraid 
of  danger  ensuing,  dissolved  the  parliament  (March  28th,  1681). 


HI.    EOTALIST  EEACTION,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  ABSOLUTE  POWER. 

55.  Court  Frosecations.  The  dissolution  of  parliament,  after 
it  had  sat  only  seven  days,  obliged  the  King  to  issue  a  declaration,, 
in  which  he  laid  all  the  blame  of  so  extraordinary  a  measure  upon 
the  violent  and  insulting  votes  of  the  Commons.  The  opposition 
answered  by  a  very  elaborate  "  Vindication,*'  drawn  up  by  Sidney, 
Somers,  and  Jones.  But  it  produced  little  effect,  for  the  terrors 
of  a  popish  conspiracy,  the  existence  of  which  was  assumed 

RAiiitf  inn  In 

by  the  document,  had  passed  away,  and  men  were  more  ftvoor.if 
afraid  of  a  civil  war,  a  result  to  which  the  desperate  policy     **^'^- 
of  the  opposition  was  certainly  tending,    M!oved  by  this  appre- 
hension, the  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  raUied; 
round  the  throne.     Addresses  of  attachment  and  confidence,  am 
unmeasured  in  their  servility  as  in  the  days  of  James  I.,  were 

*Hal1am  mainfeaixM  tbat  Blao^itone  is  wronv  in  taving  a  commoner  cannot  be 
impeached  (Const.  Hist.,  II.,  143-146).  Lord  Campbell  is  of  Blackstone's  opinion,. 
GluuLoellcHrs,  II*,  S67* 
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presented  to  the  King  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
that  which  proceeded  from  the  university  of  Cambridge  all  the 
principles  oi  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  were  plainly 
declared.* 

The  courts  of  justice  soon  became  busy.  Fitzharris  was  tried, 
convicted  of  a  treasonable  libel,  and  executed.  Plunket, 
Men  on  ^^^  Komau  CathoHc  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  convicted 
of  an  Irish  Popish  Plot,  and  sacrificed  by  the  court,  which 
believed  him  to  be  innocent,  that  the  popular  suspicions  of  the 
King's  popish  tendencies  might  be  removed.  Dugdale  and  Tuber- 
ville  swore  away  the  lives  of  numerous  Protestants,  as  they  had 
before  sworn  away  those  of  Papists.  They  accused  one  College, 
called  "  The  Protestant  Joiner,"  of  having  meditated  an  attack 
upon  the  King's  guards  at  Oxford.  He  had  foolishly  swaggered 
about  Oxford,  with  a  sword  and  pistol,  but  this  was  all  he  had 
done.  The  grand  jury,  composed  of  Whigs,  ignored  the  indict- 
Bxecntion  Hicnt,  ou  wliich  the  court  transferred  the  trial  to  Oxford, 
p*«rte*unt  where  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  In  the  second 
joiMr."  trial,  Oates  came  forward  and  contradicted  Dugdale's 
evidence,  and  in  return  the  court  withdrew  his  pension,  and 
turned  him  out  of  Whitehall. 

66.  Trial  of  Shaftesbury.  Emboldened  by  these  victories,  the 
court  now  resolved  that  Shaftesbury,  the  arch-agitator  himself, 
should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his  life.  The  Irish  witnesses  who 
had  been  brought  over  to  give  evidence  against  Plunket,  swore 
that  the  Earl  had  suborned  them  to  give  false  testimony  against 
the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  others.  On  their  statements, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  (July,  1681),  and  in  the  meantime 
his  house  was  closely  searched  for  papers.  Only  a  written  project 
of  an  association  against  the  Duke  of  York  was  found,  but  it  was 
The  grand  ^^^t  in  the  Earl's  handwriting.  On  this  evidence  alone 
fcJJrM  an  indictment  against  him  was  presented  to  the  grand 
ISSin"!  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  (November  24th).  The  sheriffs 
shaftMburj.  Q^  London,  chosen  by  the  citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs, 
and  they  named  a  Whig  grand  jury,  which  ignored  the  bill.  The 
hall  shook  with  applause  at  this  result ;  bonfires  were  lighted  in 
the  streets ;  and  a  medal,  which  gave  Dry  den  the  subject  of  a 
poem,  was  struck  to  celebrate  the  triumph.  Shaftesbury  quitted 
the.Tower. 

This  defeat,  far  from  discouraging  those  who  advised  the  King, 
suggested  to  them  a  new  and  daring  scheme.     Since  the  charter  of 

*  Currel,  150;  I  ingard,  XXI.,  289,  Note. 
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the  capital  was  in  their  way,  that  charter  must  be  annulled  ;  and 
since  the  refusal   of  the  grand  jury  to  find  a  true  bill  agfunst 
Shaftesbury  was   owing  to  the   selection  of  jurymen    by  Whig 
sheriffs,  obedient  sheriffs  must  be  obtained  who  would  summon 
pliant  jurymen.     This  scheme  was  carried  out  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.     In  former  times  it  had  been  usual  for  the  lord  mayor, 
at  the  Bridgehouse  feast,  which  was  sometime  before  the  24th  of 
June,  to  drink  and  send  the  large  gilt  cup  to  a  citizen  whom  he 
named  as  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  for  t^e  year  ensuing. 
The  livery  selected  the  other  sheriff  of  their  own  free  choice ;  but 
for  the  last  forty  years  both  sheriffs  had  been  elected  by  the  Common 
Hall.      Now,  however,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
King,  Sir  John  Moore,  the  lord  mayor,  sent  the  cup  to  obtLtMthe 
a  brother  of  the  chief  justice,  Dudley  North.      Wnen  Sffdly™*** 
Midsummer-day  came,  and  the  new  sheriffs  had  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  liverymen,  there  was  a  tremendous  uproar  in 
Guildhall,  and  the  lord  mayor's  cup   sheriff  was  unanimously 
refused.     The  lord  mayor  adjourned  the  Common  Hall.     It  was 
then  contended  that  the    adioumment  was   illegal,   and  on  a 
subsequent  day  counsel  were  brought  to  argue  the  point  amidst 
the  noise  of  contending  factions.      The  contest  continued  for 
several  months,  and  the  city  was  in  a  perpetual  fever.     The  lord 
mayor  opened  a  poll,  at  which  North  and  another  court  candidate 
were  elected ;   the  sheriffs   opened  another  poll,  at  which  two 
popular  candidates  were  chosen.    The  chief  justice  and  his  tool, 
Sergeant  Jeffreys,  bullied  and  intrigued ;  and  in  the  end,  Dudley 
North  and  a  fit  coadjutor  were  sworn  into  office  (September  2Si^ 
1682).     At  the  election  of  lord  mayor  the  court  candidate  had  the 
ms^ority,  and  thus  the  King  had  both  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  at 
his  devotion.     It  was  clear  that  if  another  indictment  had  been 
presented  against  Shaftesbury,  he  would  have  had  small 
chance  of  saving  his  head.    He  therefore  fled  to  Holland,  uS^S' 
accompanied  by  his  constant  friend,  the  fii>mous  John    ^^^^^ 
Locke  (December,  1682.)» 

57.  The  Duke  of  York  in  Scotland.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  manifesting  in  Scotland  that  spirit  in  which  he 
purposed  to  govern  the  two  countries  when  the  pow^  should  £di 
into  his  hands.  A  small  body  of  Presbyterians,  calling  themselves 
Hillmm,  or  Oameronians^  had  risen  in  arms,  and  been  Tortnres 
surprised  and  defeated  at  Airmoss,  in  Ayrshire  (July  Si*S?* 
22nd,  1680).    The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Edinburgh, 

•  Iingird»  XII.,  a93<ais« 
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where  they  were  first  tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  Kathillet, 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Sharpe,  was  among  them,  and  he  was 
treated  with  diabolical  cruelty.  His  hands  were  chopped  off,  and 
his  heart  was  torn  out  before  he  was  quite  dead.  The  duke  was 
present  at  all  these  horrors,  which  he  witnessed  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  as  though  they  were  some  curious  surgical  experi- 
ments. Women  even  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  because 
they  refused  to  cry  "  God  bless  the  King,"  were  also  put  to  death. 
Others  were  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life ;  while  the  majority 
of  the  men  were  enrolled  and  sent  abroad  for  the  service  of  Spain.* 
In  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  the  news  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  parliament  reached  Edinburgh.  James  was  overjoyed  ;  he 
warmly  congratulated  his  brother,  and  advised  him  to  call  no  more 
parliaments  in  England.  But  he  asked  and  obtained  authority  to 
8abrau»i»e  callonc  iu  Scotlaud,  on  the  plea  that  he  should  be  able  to 
tJfrs^otuiif  manage  it  thoroughly,  and  by  its  means  counterbalance  all 
pariumvnt.  ^\^q^  ^j^g  factious  parliaments  of  England  had  done.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  was  not  composed, 
like  that  of  England,  of  two  chambers,  but  of  one  only,  in  which 
the  bishops  sat  with  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  The  dangerous 
tumult  of  general  discussions  was  unknown  within  its  walls, 
because  the  various  questions  were  discussed  by  a  committee,  called 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles ;  the  remainder  of  the  assembly  merely 
sanctioning  or  rejecting  the  decisions  of  this  committee.  Lauder- 
dale had  always  been  able  to  control  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  at 
his  will,  and  the  duke  reasonably  expected  similar  submission, 
although  there  were  influential  men  in  the  committee,  as  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  were  opposed  to  his 
claims.  However,  when  parliament  met  (July  28,  1681),  a 
resolution  was  passed,  declaring  that  the  succession  to  the  crown 
It  enact,  ^as  ind!efeasible ;  and  a  Test  was  enacted,  which  asserted 
tfJiStt  tb«  ^tc  King's  supremacy,  renounced  the  covenant,  inculcated 
Corenant.  paggiyc  obcdicnce,  and  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  change 
the  civil  or  religious  establishments  :  but  it  also  bound  all  those 
who  took  it,  to  adhere  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  courtiers 
proposed  that  all  princes  of  the  blood  should  be  exempted  from 
this  Test ;  on  which  the  Earl  of  Argyle  objected,  saying  plainly, 
that  the  greatest  danger  from  popery,  in  his  opinion,  was,  that  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  should  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  it, 
and  that  it  were  better  to  have  no  test  at  all  than  one  which 
permitted  of  such  an  exemption.      When  the  earl  took  the  oath, 

*  Lingard,  XII.,  S9r-S98 ;  Scott,  n.,  40-48 ;  Macaulay,  IL,  78-78. 
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he  added,  "saving  the  right  that  every  good  Protestant  and 
faithful  subject  has  to  propose,  according  to  his  conscience, 
beneficial  reform  in  church  and  state."  He  was  asked  to  add  this 
reservation  in  writing.  He  did  so,  and  thus  fell  into  an  odious 
trap ;  for  he  had  scarcely  signed  his  name  than  he  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  immediately  condemned  to  death  by 
a  special  commission.  His  daughter,  however,  effected  Escape  of 
his  escape,  and  he  reached  Holland  in  safety  (December  ^'»y^«- 
21st,  1681). 

Scotland  was  now  wholly  under  the  feet  of  the  tyrant.     Judicial 
murders   were  committed  in  every  district  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties ;   hundreds  were  outlawed,  and  more  than  eighty 
ministers  were  expelled  from  Edinburgh  for  refusing  to  take  the 
test.    The  enraged  Presbyterians  then  formally  renounced 
their  allegiance ;   this  led  to  the  adoption  of  more  violent  coUn^fn 
measures,  the  execution  of  which  was  left  to  the  Duke  of  th«x°** 
XJueensberry  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,   while  James     ®*""*^®- 
repaired  to  London  (February,  1682). 

58.    Confiscation  of  the  Charters.    The  court  was  now  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  its  triumph,  and  the   Whigs,   so  late  in  the 
heyday  of  their  pride,  lay  prostrate  everywhere.      In  London,  and 
throughout  the  country,  sheriffs  were  now  virtually  appointed  by 
the  crown.      At  the  bidding  of  the  court,  these  officers  could  pack 
the  jurymen  on  state  trials  ;    while  care  could  be  taken  that  the 
jurymen  were  exhorted  from  the  pulpit,  to  regard  all  resistance  to 
authority  as  a  sin,  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  it  a 
virtue.     It  was  also  to  be  alleered  that  the  peace  of  the  doctrine  of 
country  reqmred  verdicts  m  lavour  oi  the  crown  m  every  obedience 
trial,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  assist   ^^^  ^ 
the  King's  judges    and  the  King's  attorney  in  condemning  the 
accused,  that  the  throne  might  be  placed  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  the  people's  impHcit  obedience.      The  danger  of  resisting  these 
doctrines,  and  of  raising  the  standard  of  insurrection,  was  manifest 
to  every  man  by  the  presence  of  a  standing  army,  consistiug  of 
two  regiments  of  household  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  foot  guards, 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  five  other  regiments  of  foot.     There 
was  no  war  to  give  employment  to  this  small  army ;   nor  j^  royai 
any  foreign  garrison  to  absorb  a  portion  of  it,  for  Tangiers,  SL™ jeroas 
which  came  to  the  crown  as  the  dowry  of  Queen  Catherine,  ^^^^'^^'J^- 
was  abandoned.     The  army  was  whoUy  available  for  the  repressioa 
of  sedition  at  home.* 

*  Knight's  Fop.  Hist.,  IV.,  809. 
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The  rebellious  city  of  London  was  the  first  place  selected  to  be 
taught  its  new  duties.  The  power  of  the  democracy  and  of  the 
middle  classes  resided  in  the  corporations,  where  the  old  Puritan 
spirit  still  survived,  and  Liberty  and  Protestanism  were  Dames 
which  stirred  the  most  sluggish  spirits  into  patriotism.  These 
corporations  returned  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons,  and  so  long,  therefore,  as  they  were  animated  with  these 
patriotic  feelings,  there  was  little  prospect  of  obtaining  a  parliament 
that  would  co-operate  with  the  Stuart  scheme  of  government.  It 
was  suf^gested,  therefore,  by  some  crafty  lawyers,  that  a  judgment 
of  forfeiture  obtained  against  the  corporation  of  London,  would 
not  only  demolish  that  citadel  of  insolent  rebels,  but  intimidate  the 
j^„  rest  of  England  by  so  striking  an  example.     An  infor- 

teSl"""    mation,  gtu)  warranto,  was  accordingly  brought  into  the 
!S?iIlf  Jtior*    court  of  King's  Bench  against  the  corporation  ;  two  acts 
of  Condon,     of  the  commou  council  being  alleged  as  sufficient  misde- 
meanours to  warrant  a  judgment  of  forfeiture.     The  first  was,  the 
imposition  of  tolls  upon  goods  brought  into  the  city  markets  by  an 
ordinance  or  by-law  of  their  own ;    the  other,  their  petition  to  the 
King  in  1079,  for  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  its  publication 
throughout  the   country.     The  court  pronounced  judgment  of 
forfeiture  against  the  corporation,  but  the  judgment,  at  the  request 
of  the  attorney-general,  was  only  recorded  ;  the  city  continued  to 
possess  apparently  its  corporate  n*anchises,  but  upon  submission  to 
certain  regulations,  viz.,  that  no  mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  or  other 
chief  officer,  should  be  admitted  until  approved  by  the 
ofthenew"    King;  who,  if  he  twice  disapproved  their  choice,  should 
appoint  an  officer  himself;  but  that  in  the  case  of  sheriffs^ 
he  should  at  once  nominate  his  own  officers,  if  the  first  choice  did 
not  receive  his  approval.     The  corporations,  thus  bound  hand  and 
foot,  continued  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  court  till  their  shackles  were 
struck  off  by  the  Eevolution  of  1688.     Other  corporations  were 
terrified  into  the  surrender  of  their  charters,  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  North,  Charles  II.'s  most  unblushing  advocate.  Judge  Jeffreys, 
on  the  northern  circuit  in  1684,  *<  made  all  the  charters,  like  the 
walls  of  Jericho,  Ml  down  before  him,  and  returned  laden  with 
surrenders,  the  spoils  of  towns."      All  these  towns  received  new 
charters,  framing  their  constitution  on  a  more  oligarchical  model, 
and  reserving  to  the  crown  the  first  appointment  of  those  who 
BciivwAd       were  to  form  the  governing  part  of  the  corporation.     At 
pjwjNsution    i^jjg  game  time  that  these  confiscations  were  thus  being 
4iafntM9.     enforced,  the  penal  laws   against   the  Nonconformists, 
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which  had  remained  dormant  dming  the  ascendancy  of  the  Whigs, 
were  executed  all  over  the  kingdom  with  extreme  rigour.  To 
show  that  the  court  woxild  also  revenge  itself,  even  upon  individuals, 
for  past  occurrences,  the  Duke  of  York  prosecuted  Pilkington,  the 
late  sheriff,  for  having  used  some  hasty  and  violent  words  concerning 
him,  after  his  return  from  Scotland.  Pilkington  was  fined 
X100,000. 

59.    The  Rye-House  Plot.     But  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was 
not  yet  subdued.     Schemes  of  resistance  were  discussed ;  it  was 
proposed  that  there  should  be  simultaneous  insurrections 
in  London,  Cheshire,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle,  and  commu-  coS?ir»py 
nications  were  opened  with  the  discontented  Presbyterians  ^"^'^^ 
in  Scotland.     Amongst  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  were,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  and 
Lord  William  Russell.     Lord  Melville,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  Baillie, 
of  Jerviswood,  and  others  from  Scotland,  were  in  Loudon  on 
business  when  they  were  informed  of  the  enterprise.     They  joined 
it  at  once,  and  returned  to  Scotland  to  raise  their  different  districts. 
Algernon  Sydney,   son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,   Lord  Grey,   and 
Hampden,  grandson  of  the  venerable  patriot,  were  the  last  to 
join  it. 

Another  design,  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  meditated 
by  the  more  violent  at  the  same  time.  Rumsey  and  Themore 
Eerguson,  two  of  Shaftesbury's  former  agents;  Walcot,  JinSrato 
an  Mshman,  who  had  served  in  Cromwell's  army;  KiiSlnf* 
Eumbold,  another  old  Cromwellian  officer,  and  others,  *»«»^'^e- 
were  engaged  in  this  plot.  These  men  considered  that  the  murder 
of  the  King  and  his  brother  was  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of 
vindicating  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England. 
They  proposed  that  forty  men  should  attack  the  King  and  his 
guartis  as  they  returned  from  Newmarket,  at  the  Rye-House, 
which  belonged  to  Rumbold,  and  was  situated  in  a  lonely  spot 
near  Hoddesden.  This  scheme  was  known  to  few,  and  was  not 
revealed  to  the  upright  and  humane  Russell,  or  to  Monmouth. 
Both  conspiracies  were  prematurely  discovered.  Keeling,  a 
vintner,  first  communicated  them  to  the  government;  then  Rumsey 
4surrendered  and  gave  further  information;  next  came  j,oth 
Shepherd,  a  wine  merchant,  who  gave  an  account  of  a  S?b?t3^*S' 
meeting  of  the  conspirators  which  had  been  held  at  his  *<>*^«>»»^ 
house,  and  betrayed  Kussell,  Sidney,  and  Wildman,  who  were  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Howard  and  Essex  were  arrested  soon  after; 
Jlonmouth,   G-rey,  Ferguson,  and  another,  escaped  (June  and 
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Death  of  July,  1683).  Shaftesbury,  whose  violent  counsels  and 
8h«ftMbniT.  desire  for  vengeance  had  started  the  conspiracy,  escaped 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  and  died  in  Holland  some 
months  before  (January  21,  1683).* 

60.  Trial  and  Execution  of  Lord  William  Russell.  The  trial 
of  Lord  William  Eussell,  for  his  share  in  this  conspiracy,  began 
on  the  13th  of  July ;  the  witnesses  against  him  being  Bumsey, 
Shepherd,  and  Lord  Howard. 

Rumsey  deposed  that  Russell  had  attended  a  meeting  at  Shepherd's,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  King's  assassination.  Shepherd  confirmed  this  evidence. 
Howard,  who  betrayed  his  friends  to  save  his  own  life,  divulged  no  more  than 
was  extracted  by  his  own  danger.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  give  his  evidence, 
a  rumour  ran  through  the  court  that  Essex  had  committed  suicide  in  the  Tower. 
The  rumour  was  true ;  and  the  fact  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  unfortu- 
nate earl's  guilt,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  prisoner.  Howard's  evidence  went 
to  show  that  Russell  had  attended  the  meeting  at  Shepherd's,  and  that  he  had 
twice  met  with  Monmouth,  Essex,  Sidney,  Hampden,  and  himself  (who,  with 
Russell,  were  called  the  Council  ofSix)^  to  consult  on  the  most  appropriate 
plan  for  the  commencement  of  an  insurrection,  and  upon  sending  an  agent  to 
Scotland  to  form  a  party  there.  The  witnesses  for  the  accused  could  only 
declare  that  they  did  not  believe  the  prisoner  capable  of  entering  into  so  dark 
a  conspiracy.  Russell  made  a  short  defence ;  simply,  but  solemnly,  denying 
the  charges  imputed  to  him,  and  alleging  that  he  only  went  to  Shepherd's 
inadvertently,  for  the  purpose  of  tasting  some  wine ;  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
any  coaspiracy  against  the  King's  person,  and  had  heard  no  mention  of  it  at 
Shepherd's.  His  chief  argument  rested  on  the  statute  25  Edward  HI.,  which 
declared  the  levying  of  war,  and  not  the  intention^  to  be  treason.  The  court, 
however,  rejected  all  that  was  said  in  his  favour,  and  convicted  him  of  treason, 
although  Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  who  presided,  by  no  means  advanced,  in 
his  directions  to  the  Jury,  the  proposition  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  in 
itself  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  death.  He  limited  it  to  cases 
where  the  King's  person  might  be  put  in  danger ;  as  in  the  immediate  instance, 
by  the  alleged  scheme  of  seizing  the  royal  guards ;  and  his  language  was  such 
as  might  have  produced  a  verdict  of  acouittal  from  a  jury  tolerably  disposed 
towards  the  prisoner.  But  the  new  sheriffs,  being  men  wholly  devoted  to  the 
prerogative,  had  taken  care  to  return  a  panel  in  whom  they  could  confide,  f 

After  the  Revolution,  an  act  was  passed  (1  William  and  Mary)^ 
^gj  annulling  Kussell's  attainder,  and  expressly  declaring  that 

BM?eii'i'^  he  was,  "by  partial  and  unjust  constructions  of  law, 
atuinder.  wrongfully  convicted,  attainted,  and  executed  for  high 
treason."  His  wife,  the  celebrated  Rachel  Russell,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  calmly  sat  beside  him,  throughout  the 
trial,  taking  notes  of  the  evidence,  assisting  him  in  every  way  as  a 
secretary,  and  sustaining  him  by  her  tenderness,  devotion,  and 

*  Read  Hallam'd  observations  on  the  preat  political  error  which  the  Whiffs  committed 
by  this  attempt  at  insurrection.  Const.  Hist.,  II.,  1&2-163.  Also  Lord  John  RuaaeU'* 
Life  of  EuMell,  p.  338.  t  Hallam,  II.,  165. 
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fortitude.      She  made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  save  his 

life,   but  Charles  was   not  to  be  moved,  even  by  the  offer  of 

£100,000 ;   and  the  great  patriot  was  beheaded,  ^uly  21st,  1683, 

in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.      He  went  to  his  death  with  Christian 

fortitude.     The  parting  with  his  noble  wife  was  most  touching. 

61.    Trial  and  Execution  of  Algernon  Sidney.      The  trial  of 

Algernon  Sidney  was  postponed  to  the  21st  of  November,  and 

during  this  interval  Pemberton  was  removed  from  the  bench,  and 

his  place  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Jeffreys,  who  had  been  one 

'  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown  in  the  late  trial. 

Lord  Howard,  of  Escrick,  was  again  the  chief,  and  the  only  living,  witness ; 
but  the  Statute  of  Treasons  required  two  witnesses.  The  defect  was  supplied 
by  a  manuscript  found  amongst  Sidney's  papers,  in  which  treasonable  princi- 
ples were  held  to  be  advocated.  This  document  was  a  refutation  of  Filmer's 
work  upon  government,  written  many  years  before,  and  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  charges  now  brought  against  Sidney,  But  Jeffreys  took  care  to 
insinuate,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  that  the  doctrines  it  contained,  approving 
of  conspiracies  against  Nero  and  Caligula,  and  questioning  the  legitimacy  and 
absolute  right  of  kings,  were  treasonable  in  themselves,  and  that  the  writing  of 
them,  even  in  a  private  and  unpublished  paper,  amounted  to  an  overt  act  of 
treason ;  Sidney  was,  therefore,  convicted,  in  the  utter  absence  of  all  legal 
evidence ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  December,  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  manifest  iniquity  of  this  sentence,  as  well  as  the  high 
courage  he  displayed  throughout  the  last  scenes  of  his  life,  have 
inspired  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  Sidney,  not  quite 
warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  his  life,  or  the  opinions  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Commonwealth-  character 
men,  of  the  school  of  Yane.  He  possessed  a  powerful,  of  Sidney, 
active,  and  undaunted  mind,  and  was  extensively  acquainted  with 
those  works,  ancient  and  modern,  which  treated  of  the  topics  in 
which  he  delighted.  But  his  views  were  narrow,  and  liis  temper 
was  unaccommodating ;  and,  although  his  character  was  exalted, 
he  was  proud  and  unbending,  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
England  being  the  sole  object  of  his  political  conduct.*  His 
religious  belief  passed  as  no  more  than  Deism,  although  he  sent  for 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  had  several  commuications  with  them 
at  the  close  of  his  life.  His  relations  with  Barillon,  the  French 
ambassador,  form  the  one  great  stain  upon  his  character,  and  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.f 

Of  the  other  participators  in  this  alleged  conspiracy,  Monmouth 
was  ultimately  pardoned  ;  Armstrong  was  given  up  by  the  States 
of  Holland,  and  executed,  without  a  trial,  upon  his  sentence  of 

•  Hallam,  II.,  157. 
t  llacaulay,  I.,  279 ;  Lingard,XII.,  827.332 ;  Carrel,  175-177}  Knight,  IV.,  372-874. 
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outlawry;  Hampden  was  fined  £40,000;  Halloway,  another  of 
the  conspirators,  was  taken  in  the  West  Indies,  and  executed 
(1684). 

62.  The  Closing  Circtungtances  of  Charles's  ReigiL  The 
connection  of  the  English  Whigs  with  the  malcontents  in  Scotland 
Another  g*^©  birth  to  another  terrible  persecution  in  that  enslaved 
Mm^tion  Kingdom.  All  the  forms  of  law  were  utterly  set  at  nought. 
(Meotund  j^  troop  of  justiciaries,  attended  by  soldiers,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country,  and,  being  left  entirely  to  their  own 
discretion,  committed  the  most  terrible  acts  of  violence.  Torture 
was  administered  to  suspected  persons,  as  well  as  to  those  accused, 
with  a  ferocity  exceeding  even  that  of  the  times  when  the  Duke 
of  York  superintended  the  process  of  the  boot.  Sentences  of 
forfeiture  were  lavishly  pronounced ;  the  prisons  were  filled  with 
Covenanters ;  Others  ana  husbands  were  made  responsible  for  the 
submission  of  their  wives  and  children  to  the  Test,  and  every  one 
was  called  upon  to  attend  the  episcopal  worship,  under  pain  of  fine 
or  imprisonment.  Aberdeen  opposed  this  last  measure,  and  was 
superseded  by  Lord  Perth,  a  Catholic,  under  whom  Baillie,  of 
Jerviswood,  and  others,  the  last  of  the  Eye-House  conspirators, 
perished  (December,  1684). 

In  England,  the  Duke  of  York  had  openly  succeeded  to  the 
chief  administration  of  afiairs,  in  reward  for  his  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Anne,  with  a  Protestant— 
off.rk  Prince  George  of  Denmark;  he  had  also  been  restored  to 
huofflren.  his  ofnces  or  high  ac^miral  and  privy  councillor,  in  open 
SJtwl  violation  of  the  Test  Act.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
ofi*ence  against  the  plain  letter  of  the  law  which  Charles 
eommitted.  Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Oxford  parliament,  yet  no  writs  were  issued,  although  the 
counties  were,  for  the  most  part,  Eoyalist,  and  the  boroughs  were 
all  at  the  King's  mercy.  The  Oxford  divines,  moreover,  had 
Denpotie  materially  contributed  to  degrade  the  firee  monarchy  of 
iS^^  England  into  a  despotism,  by  the  publication  of  the 
jt  Oxford  celebrated  university  decree  against  pernicious  books  and 
«i»ewh«r«.  damnable  doctrines.  Thev  anathematised,  and  "  con- 
signed to  everlasting  reprobation,  the  seditious  and  impiooe 
principle  that  civil  authority  is  originally  derived  from  the  people ; 
that  tnere  was  any  implied  contract  between  a  king  and  hi« 
people :  passive  obedience  being  the  only  duty  of  a  subject  in 
respect  to  the  government  under  which  he  lived.  Other  proposi- 
tions, taken  from  the  works  of  Buchanan,  Bellarmine,  Milton, 
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Goodwin,  Baxter,  Owen,  Knox,  Hobbes,  Goodman,  Gartwnght) 
and  others,  were  included  in  the  same  category,  and  likewise 
condemned.*  Sir  G-eorge  Mackenzie^  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
**  whatever  proves  monarchy  to  be  the  best  government,  does,  by 
the  same  reason,  prove  absolute  monarchy  to  be  the  best  govern- 
ment/' Sir  Eobert  Filmer's  posthumous  work,  which  had  the 
honour  of  being  refuted  by  Locke,  inculcated  doctrines  equally  as 
extreme,  and  destructive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Indeed, 
**  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  jeopardy  in  which 
onr  liberties  stood  under  the  Stuarts,  especially  in  this  period, 
without  attending  to  this  spirit  of  servility  which  had  been  so 
sedulously  excited."! 

These  breaches  of  the  constitution,  and  these  slavish  doctrines, 
were  not,  however,  unanimously  approved  of,  even  by  the  King's 
ministers.      Halifax,  in  particular,  now  lord  privy  seal, 
from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories  had,  by  his  help,  opp«.S 
gained  the  ascendancy,  began  to  turn  "Whig.     He  had       *°^ 
pressed  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  a  provision    against  the 
danger  to  which  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation   were 
exposed  by  the  prospect  of  a  Boman  Catholic  swxjessor.     He  now 
saw  with  alarm  the  violent  reaction  which  had  set  in,  and  the 
servile  doctrines  which  were  preached.     He  detested  the  French 
alliance,  and  disapproved  of  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments  ; 
and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  resisting  the  establishment  of 
absolute  monarchy,  and  of  advising  the  King  to  return  to  consti- 
tutional principles.      The  Duke  of  Tork,   and  Hyde,  Earl  of 
[Rochester,   always    opposed    him;    the  court,    in  consequence, 
became  the  theatre  of  mysterious  intrigues,  and  Charles  himself 
was,  at  last,  alarmed  at  th«  rapid  strides  his  brother  was  making 
towards  popery  and  arbitrary  government.     The  King  of  France, 
seeing  himself  no  longer  in  need  of  the  alliance  of  the  English 
King,  withdrew  his  pecuniary  aids,  and  allowed  the  publication  of 
the  secret  treaty  of  1670.     At  the  same  time  Charles  discovered 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador  with  his  malcon-  He  vnnm 
tent  Commons.      These  circumstances   induced  him  to  SnStoT 
listen  to  Hali&x ;  he  secretly  sent  for  Monmouth  from  JSyiie^St 
Holland,  and  resolved  to  entrust  Him  with  an  important  ^^^eduk*. 
command,  to  convoke  a  parliament,  and  to  banish  his  brother.:^ 
Whether  he  would  have  carried  his  resolutions  into  effect,  can  only 

*  See  Lingard,  XIT.»  ssS-ss; ;  Carrel,  18S.         t  Hallam,  II.,  i69. 
t  Hallam,  II.,  ite;  Oarre],  184-185. 
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be  conjectured ;  for,  while  the  hostDe  parties  were  anxiously 
TiM  awaiting  his  determination,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 

J^"  some  extraordinary  malady,  in  the  midst  of  apparently 
*^^  perfect  health,  and,  in  a  few  days,  died  (Friday,  1  ebruary 
6th,  1685). 


OHAPTEE  YI.    THE  EEIGN  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

JAMES  II.  Reigned  i\\rtt  years  and  ten  months,  from  February  6th,  1685, 
to  December  nth,  1688.  Born,  1633.  Married  {i)  Anne  Hyde,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  November  24th,  1659;  (2)  Mary,  daughter  of 
Alphonso  III.,  Duke  of  Modena,  November  26th,  1673.  Died  at  St. 
Germains,  September  6th,  1701. 

Section   I.— FBOM  THE    KING»S    ACCESSION   TO  THE 
SUPPEESSION  OF  MONMOUTH'S  EEBELLION.     1685. 

1.  Early  Indications  of  James's  Policy.  The  first  proceeding 
of  the  new  monarch  was  to  assemble  the  council,  and  assure  them 
of  the  integrity  of  his  purposes  with  regard  to  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  country. 

"  I  have  been  reported/'  he  said,  "  a  man  for  arbitrary  power, 
but  that  is  not  the  only  story  which  has  been  made  of  me. 
promiiiM  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  preserve  this  government, 
^prwerre  -^^^^  |j^  church  and  state,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established. 
jjw««Sd*  I  know  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England  are  for 
monarchy,  and  the  members  of  it  have  shown  themselves 
good  and  loyal  subjects ;  therefore,  I  shall  always  take  care  to 
defend  apd  support  it.  I  know,  too,  that  the  laws  of  England  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  King  as  great  a  monarch  as  1  can  wish ;  and 
as  I  shall  never  depart  from  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any  man's  property." 

This  speech  James  said  he  spoke  from  his  heart,  without 
premeditation ;  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  put  it  down  in  writing, 
word  for  word,  and  James,  little  thinking  that  such  gracious 
promises,  when  placed  upon  record,  might  afterwards  be  produced 
against  him,  signed  the  solicitor-general's  report,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  published.  Prudence  compelled  him  to  have  his  coronation 
celebrated  in  the  Protestant  form,  though  he  refused  to  partake  of 
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the  sacrament.     Hitherto  he  had  attended  the  Eomish  worship 
privately,  but  on  the  second  Sunday  after  his  coronation  he  went 
openly  to  mass,  and  shortly  afterwards  announced  that  his  brother 
had  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.     His  ^he  court 
court  swarmed  with  Eomanists,  and  Father j  Petre,  the  EoSfaJ*'** 
Jesuit,  Talbot,  an  Irish  Eoman  Catholic,  afterwards  Eari  cathoiia. 
of  Tyrconnel,  Jermyn,  afterwards  Lord  Dover,  and  other  papists^ 
together  with  the  unprincipled  Sunderiand,  were  his  secret  and 
confidential  advisers.     But  Halifax,  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  and 
the   Earis  of  Rochester  and  Clarendon,  the  two  sons  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  were  his  ostensible  ministers. 

Under  the  guise  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship, 
the  judges  were  ordered  to  discourage  religious  prosecutions,  and 
to  discharge  all  persons  confined  for  the  refusal  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance   and   supremacy.       But  this   relief  only  extended  to 
Papists  and  Quakers,  the  only  dissenters  who  refused  to  take 
them ;    and  the  real  disposition  of  the  government  towards  the 
Protestant  dissenters  was  shown  by  the  enactment,  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  of  new  penalties  against  the  Covenanters.  The 
Those  who  preached  in  a  covered  conventicle,  or  attended  gtnVJJSiJ" 
one  in  the  open  air,  became  liable  to  death  and  confisca-  *'"'®'*- 
tion  of  property ;   and  the  wild  Highland  soldiers  of  Claverhousa 
were  freely  let  loose  upon  the  people,  to  kill  and  plunder*  (May,. 
1685). 

In  civil  matters,  James  had  not  been  three  davs  on  the  throne 
before  he  committed  an  illegal  act,  by  the  unauthorised 
levy  of  the  customs,  the  grant  of  which  had  expired  on  levies  the 
the   death  of  the  late  King.      The  proclamation  which  contrary  t» 
ordered  this  levy  certainly  summoned  parliament  to  meet 
on  the  19th  of  May ;  but  the  only  legal  method  was  to  collect  tha 
duties  and  keep  them  apart  in  the  exchequer  until  parliament 
disposed  of  them,  as  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  advised.f     Thus 
early  did  James  show  that  the  promises  he  had  made  were  of  na 
worth,  because  he  had  made  them  to  heretics. 

2.  Punishment  of  Gates.  There  were  two  remarkable  trials  in 
this  early  part  of  the  reign,  which  must  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  upon  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  royal  intentions. 
The  first  was  the  prosecution  of  Titus  Gates  for  perjury,  whose 
conviction  was  undoubtedly  just,  but  whose  punishment  was  most 
atrocious  and  blood-thirsty.  This  renegade  had  already  been  in 
prison  for  some  time,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  ^100,000, 

•  Liugard,  Xni.,  18- U ;  Macaulay,  II.,  70-78'       t  Hallam,  II.,  214. 
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for  libelling  the  Duke  of  York ;  he  was  now  condemned  to  pay  a 
further  fine,  to  be  stripped  of  his  canonical  habit,  to  be  twice 
publicly  whipped  at  the  carf s  tail  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and 
thence  to  Ij^bum,  and  to  stand  five  times  in  the  pillory  everj 
year  of  his  life.  He  went  through  both  floggings,  surviving  even 
1,700  lashes,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  judges,  who  regretted 
that  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  condemn  him  to  death. 
Dangerfield  also  underwent  a  brutal  flogging,  and  died  at  the  end 
of  it,  though  one  Francis  was  hanged  for  having  murdered  him  by 
a  wound,  as  it  was  alleged. 

3.  Trial  of  Richard  Baxter.  While  the  Papists  were  thus 
gratified  with  the  exhibition  of  these  barbarous  scourgings,  the 
Puritans  were  terrified  l^  the  prosecution  of  Bichard  J^zter,  the 
mat  Presbyterian  minister.  In  a  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  he  had  complained,  with  some  bitterness,  of  the 
persecutions  which  the  dissenters  suffered.  He  was,  accordingly, 
tried  for  a  seditious  libel,  and,  when  his  counsel  moved  for  time  in 
which  he  might  prepare  a  defence,  Jeffreys,  the  chief  justice, 
replied,  ^^  I  would  not  give  him  a  minute  more  to  save  his  life.  I 
<^an  deal  with  saints  as  well  as  with  sinners.  There  stands  Oates 
on  one  side  of  the  pillory ;  and  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the 
two  greatest  rogues  in  England  would  stand  together.''  Jefireys 
would  have  ordered  him  to  be  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail ;  but  he  waa 
overruled  by  the  other  judges,  fiaxter  was  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months.    He  was  in  his  seventieth  year.'K 

4.  The  First  Parliamentary  Session.  When  parliament  met, 
James  openly  declared  his  policy.  He  was  resolved,  he  told  them, 
to  maintain  the  established  government  in  church  and  state ;  but 
he  was  apprehensive  that  they  would  dole  out  money  to  him  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  call  them 

oftener  to6:ether.  But  he  would  not  be  so  treated,  and  if 
pnriiMBtnt  they  wished  him  to  meet  them  often,  they  must  use  him 
gnnT*  well ;  i.e.,  if  they  would  not  give  him  money  as  he  wished. 
Sway  win  he  would  take  it.  The  Commons  received  this  strange 
speech  with  loud  cheers ;  and  they  voted  the  continuation 
of  the  civil  list  granted  in  the  late  reign,  in  addition  to  the 
revenues  which  James  enjoyed  as  Duke  of  York ;  in  all,  nearly  twe 
and  a  half  millions.f 

One  member  alone — Sir  Edward  Seymour,  a  Cavalier  of  the 
«taunchest  breed — had  the  courage  to  stand  up  against  the  govern- 

*  HacauUy,  11.,  66.09. 
t  MacMibv,  II.,  90;  HAlltm,  IL,  si»  ^  Oind,  1994  Knight^  IV.,  880 1  Fox. 
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ment.  He  did  not  resist  the  grant,  but  he  maintained  ^^^  «^. 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  ascertain  who  were  jS^i^^ 
legal  members  of  the  house,  especially  when  the  laws  and  seymour. 
religion  of  England  were  in  evident  peril.  No  one  ventured  to 
second  his  motion,  though  many  secretly  approved  of  it,  and  the 
speech  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  had  obtained 
their  seats  by  corruption ;  many  had  been  returned  by  corporations 
which  had  no  legal  existence ;  the  new  charters  which  had  lately 
been  given  to  other  corporations  placed  the  election  of  members 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  the  returning  officers, 
everywhere,  had  been  its  unscrupulous  agents.  The  majority  of  the 
members,  however,  were  zealous  churchmen,  who,  while  they 
promptly  provided  for  the  King's  necessities,  expected,  in  ^he 
return,  securities  for  the  church.  They  therefore  unani-  2lSS5?tor 
mously  adopted  two  resolutions;  the  first  expressing  **»««»»'»'*• 
fervent  attachment  to  the  church  of  England ;  the  second  calling 
upon  the  King  to  enforce  the  penal  laws  against  all  dissenters 
whatsoever.  But  when  James  angrily  resented  this  conduct,  they 
resolved,  that  they  had  entire  confidence  in  his  majesty's  gra<$ious 
promise  to  protect  that  religion  which  was  dearer  to  them  than 
life  itself.  And  to  conciliate  the  King  still  more,  they  imposed 
additional  taxes  upon  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  thus  placed  James 
in  possession  of  a  permanent  revenue  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  his  government  in  time  of  peace.  The  House  of  Lords 
eagerly  joined  in  these  proceedings.  The  four  popish  lords  and 
the  Earl  of  Danby  were  also  released  from  the  Tower,  and  the 
attainder  of  Lord  Stafford  would  have  been  reversed,  had  not  the 
session  been  disturbed  by  the  news  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  west  of  England  (June  12th). 

5.    The  Invasion  of  Argyle.     The  "Whigs  who  escaped  to  the 
continent  when  the  late  plot,  so  &tal  to  their  hopes,  was  discovered, 
were  of  two  classes,  who  had  little  in  common  except  their 
hatred  of  James,  and  impatience  to  return  from  banish-  g(^«^ 
ment.     The  leaders  of  the  Scots  were  Argyle,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,   Sir  John   Cochrane,  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun;    of  the 
English,  Monmouth,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  Eumbold,  Ferguson, 
Ayloffe  and  Wade,  two  lawyers,  the  former  a  relation  of  the  Hydes, 
and  Goodenough,  formerly  under-sheriff  of  London.     All  these 
refugees  met  at  Amsterdam  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of 
Charles,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Argyle  should  invade  Scotland, 
while  Monmouth  invaded  England.    The  States  did  not  interfere 
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with  their  preparations,  for  although  the  Prince  of  Orange 
endeavoured  to  prevent  them,  he  had  no  power  over  the  authorities 
of  Amsterdam,  who  belonged  to  the  Louvestein  fection,  and  were 
therefore  opposed  to  the  Stadtholder. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  Argyle  sailed  with  three  ships  from  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  on  the  6th  reached  Cairston,  in  the  Orkneys. 
The  news  of  his  armament  quickly  reached  Edinburgh,  and  when 
he  landed  his  son  in  Lorn,  to  summon  the  Campbells,  no  one 
joined  his  standard  but  fishermen  and  mountaineers,  who,  to  the 
number  of  about  1,800  men,  assembled  at  Tarbet.  The  contentions 
Diitennioiu  ^^  ^^®  leaders,  which  had  continued  from  the  first  setting 
AiS?«and  ou*  of  the  expedition,  were  not  at  all  allayed  by  the 
bisfouoweri.  presence  of  immediate  danger.  Hume,  Cochrane,  and  the 
others,  were  jealous  of  entrusting  Argyle  alone  with  authority;  the 
earl  wished  to  make  a  stand  in  his  own  Highlands ;  the  others 
were  for  marching  into  the  Lowlands;  and  at  last  the  army  divided. 
Argyle  and  Eumbold  remained ;  but  Cochrane  and  Hume  sailed  to 
Greenock,  where  they  met  with  no  reception,  for  Argyle  was 
not  popular  with  the  Covenanters  and  the  Cameronians,  because  he 
had  formerly  assisted  the  government  against  them.  Cochrane, 
•  therefore,  returned  to  Bute,  where  he  found  Argyle  preparing  to 
attack  Inverary,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mac-Callum  Mores.  But 
again  contentious  arose,  and  the  earl  at  last  agreed  to  march  into 
H«maroheii  ^^®  Lowlauds,  instead  of  securing  a  base  of  operations  in 
RftUthe"*'^  his  own  districts.  He  crossed  the  Leven,  near  Dumbarton, 
LowUnd»,  intending  to  push  on  to  Glasgow ;  but  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  superior  force,  under  Athol  and  Gordon.  After  many 
misfortunes  his  followers  dispersed,  and  he  was  ultimately  taken, 
with  a  single  companion,  at  Inchinnan  ford,  on  the  river  Cart. 

The  same  humiliations  were  inflicted  upon  him  as  were 
uken  and    inflicted  upon  Montrose,  and  it  was  determined  to  execute 

him  without  any  further  trial,  under  the  disgraceful 
sentence  which  had  condemned  him  to  death  in  1681.  In  these 
last  hours  of  his  misery,  Argyle  showed  all  the  innate  nobleness  of 
his  character.  He  refused  to  criminate  any  of  his  friends,  even 
under  the  threats  of  torture ;  he  made  no  supplications  for  mercy, 
but  prepared  himself  for  the  scaffold  with  the  proud  conscientious- 
ness that  he  fell  in  a  good  cause,  and  with  the  calm  fortitude  of  an 
undoubting  faith.  He  was  executed  on  the  30th  of  June; 
Eumbold  underwent  the  same  fate  a  few  days  before,  and  Ayloffe, 
the  other  Englishman  m  ho  accompanied  the  expedition,  was  taken 
to  London  and  there  executed.    The  vengeance  of  the  conquerors 
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was  mercilessly  wreaked  on  the  people  of  Argyleshire.  The  clans 
of  Athol,  Argyle's  hereditary  enemy,  were  let  loose  upon  the 
people;  the  country  for  30  miles  round  Inverary  was  wasted; 
many  were  hanged;  many  more  were  horribly  mutilated;  and 
more  than  300  men  and  women  were  sent  to  the  plantations.* 

6.  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  The  Battle  of  Sedgemoor.  Mon- 
mouth sailed  from  the  Teiel  on  the  30th  of  May,  with  one  large 
frigate  and  two  small  tenders,  and  accompanied  by  about  eighty 
followers.  On  the  11th  of  June,  this  small  force  appeared  off  the 
port  of  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  ran  into  a  creek  five  miles  to 
the  eastward,  where  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  landed.  They 
were  Monmouth,  Grey,  Fletcher,  Ferguson,  Wade,  and  Buyse,  a 
German.  That  night  the  duke  set  up  his  standard  in  the  market 
place  of  Lyme,  and  his  Declaration  was  read  from  the  MonmonWi 
market  cross.  The  latter  pronounced  James  a  usurper ;  ^ci»»«on- 
attributed  to  him  the  burning  of  London,  the  murder  of  Godfrey 
and  Essex,  and  the  poisoning  of  the  late  King.  This  libellous 
document  was  drawn  up  by  Ferguson,  the  minister,  Monmouth's 
evil  angel ;  it  further  declared  that  no  treaty  should  be  made  with 
James,  who  was  a  usurper,  murderer,  and  tyrant,  and  that  the 
sword  should  never  be  sheathed  till  he  had  been  brought  to  condign 
punishment. 

The  effect  of  this  declaration,  on  the  west,  was  great.  The 
yeomen,  the  tradesmen,  the  peasants,  and  the  artisans,  all  flocked 
to  the  Protestant  standard  of  the  duke,  who  was  no  stranger  to 
those  districts,  as  he  had  made  a  grand  progress  through  oniythe 
them  only  five  years  before,  and  had  been  received  every-  JJJj,^°^ 
where  with  ceremony  and  applause.  But  the  gentry  and  ^°'"®*  "" 
clergy  were  all  Tories,  and  none  of  them  joined  the  rebels  ;  and  a 
royalist  force,  consisting  of  the  trainbands,  was  collecting  at  Bridport. 
At  the  head  of  3,000  men,  Monmouth  marched  from  Lyme,  and 
attacked  this  force ;  next  day  (June  15)  he  defeated  the  Devonshire 
militia,  under  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  at  Axminster.  Had  he 
advanced  to  Exeter,  he  might  have  taken  that  city  without  a  blow ; 
but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  put  his  recruits  under  further  driU, 
before  they  were  employed  in  any  hazardous  service.  He  therefore 
marched  to  Taunton,  which  had  long  been  conspicuous  for  its 
resolute  adherence  to  the  old  spirit  of  Puritanism.  The  population 
went  out  by  hundreds  to  meet  him,  every  man  wearing  the  Reoeptiom 
green  bough,  Monmouth's  badge,  in  his  hat ;  and  the  chief  »' Taunton. 
ladies  presented  him  with  banners,  which  they  had  worked  with 

*  Macaulay,  II.,  1S8-147« 
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their  own  hands.  Flattered  by  this  reception,  he  proclaimed 
himself  King ;  and  immediately  issued  proclamations,  declaring  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  seditious  assemblies,  and  offering  a  price 
for  the  head  of  James.  The  government,  meanwhile,  was  actively 
preparing  to  suppress  this  formidable  rising ;  Monmouth  was 
attainted,  and  a  reward  was  promised  for  his  apprehension.  The 
Commons  made  a  special  grant  of  X400,000,  and  a  bill  would  have 
been  passed  in  favour  of  the  King's  right,  had  not  James  adjourned 
the  parliament  (July  2nd). 

About  6,000  men  had  now  joined  Monmouth,  and  had  he 
ohawctOTof  pcwsessed  arms  sufficient,  this  force  would  have  doubled. 
hiMumj.  3ut  most  of  them  were  only  furnished  with  scythes,  fixed 
on  upright  handles  ;  and  the  cavalry,  about  1,000  in  number,  under 
Lord  Grey,  were  chiefly  mounted  on  large  colts,  such  as  were  then 
bred  in  great  herds  on  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  London  with  draught  horses.  From  Bridgewater  the 
insurgents  marched  to  Glastonbury,  and  thenc/O  to  Shepton  Mallet^ 
intending  to  attack  Bristol  on  the  north  side.  But  at  Keynsham 
a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  surprised  the  rebel  horse ;  and  Mon- 
mouth, after  vainly  summoning  Bath,  fell  back  to  Frome,  where  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  Argyle  (June  27th).  The 
royal  forces,  under  Lord  Feversham,  were  now  fast  surrounding 
him ;  he  became  irresolute,  and  for  a  moment  thought  of  secretly 
escaping  to  the  continent.  At  this  juncture,  he  learned  that  the 
Htjoinift  rustics  of  the  marshes  near  Axbridge  had  assembled  in 
Jjf{jjf  arms  at  Bridgewater ;  this  determined  him  to  return  thither^ 
g^jjjj  closely  followed  by  Feversham,  who  encamped  on  Sedge- 
water.  moor,  three  miles  from  Bridgewater,  on  the  6th  of  July. 
The  royal  cavalry  lay  at  Weston  Zoyland,  Feversham's  head  quarters; 
the  Wiltshire  militia,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  were  quartered 
at  Middlezoy  ;  and  the  regular  infentry  at  Chedzoy.  On  the  west 
of  the  moor  flowed  the  Parret ;  and  the  front  of  the  royal  army  was 
covered  by  a  great  drain,  or  cut,  called  the  Old  Bussex  Khine» 
which  was  filled  by  the  recent  heavy  rains.  It  was  impossible  to 
traverse  the  morass  without  the  aid  of  guides,  for  it  was  cut  up  by 
drains,  or  rhines,  in  all  parts.  Guides,  however,  promised- 
Sf*  **  *  to  lead  the  insurgents  safely  across,  and  Monmouth  resolved 
^^*****  upon  a  night  attack.  About  one  in  the  morning  (July 
6th),  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  moor  by  a  circuitous  road,  now 
called  the  War  Lane,  near  six  miles  in  length.  But  between  him 
and  the  enemy  there  lay  three  broad  rhines,  of  one  of  which,  the 
Bussex  Bhine,  he  was  entirely  ignorant.     In  the  thick  fog  and 
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mist  which  hung  over  the  morass,  his  men  got  into  some  confusion, 
and  a  pistol  accidentally  went  off.  This  instantly  alarmed  the 
royal  guards.  Lord  Grey,  with  his  horse,  pushed  forward  to  burst 
into  the  royal  camp  without  delay;  but  his  progress  was  unex- 

gectedly  arrested  by  the  Bussex  Ehine,  and  the  King's  foot, 
astily  forming  on  the  opposite  side,  sent  a  few  volleys  into  his 
ranks,  which  confused  and  ultimately  dispersed  them.  A  few 
minutes  after  this,  Monmouth  came  up  with  his  infantry,  and  was 
startled  by  finding  that  a  broad  and  deep  trench  lay  between  him 
and  the  camp  which  he  had  hoped  to  surprise.  It  was  now  light; 
the  King's  forces  had  come  up  from  their  several  quarters,  and 
formed  in  order  of  battle  ;  the  infantry,  under  Churchill,  crossed 
the  ditch  ;  the  Life  Guards  and  the  Blues  attacked  the  insurgents* 
right  flank,  and  Monmouth,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  fled  from  the 
field.  His  foot  made  a  gallant  stand.  Those  Somersetshire 
clowns,  with  their  scythes  and  the  butt  ends  of  their  oaunntry 
muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse  like  old  soldiers;  they  Jfjjj, 
fought  till  their  powder  and  ball  were  spent;  the  cry  '^^''-e"®*- 
went  through  their  ranks,  "Ammunition  !  For  God's  sake,  ammu- 
nition !"  but  no  ammunition  was  at  hand;  and  the  King's  artillery 
came  up  and  broke  them  at  last.  In  a  few  minutes  their  rout  was 
complete,  and  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  lay  dead  on  the  field. 
The  Eoyalists  lost  three  himdred  in  killed  and  wounded.* 

7.  Monmouth's  Flight,  Capture,  and  Execntion.  Before  six 
o^slock  that  morning,  Monmouth  was  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle,  hastening  towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  the  intention 
of  escaping  into  Wales.  In  the  Mendip  Hills,  he  and  his  com- 
panions, Grey  and  Buyse,  changed  their  attire,  and  turned  towards 
the  New  Forest,  in  the  hope  of  procuring,  on  the  Hampshire  coast, 
some  conveyance  beyond  the  sea.  On  Cranbourne  Chase,  they 
let  loose  their  horses,  and  proceeded  on  foot.  But  escape  was 
now  impossible ;  parties  of  militia  were  on  the  look-out  on  every 
side,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Grey  was  taken  near 
Ringwood.  Monmouth  and  Buyse  had  just  time  to  burst  through 
a  hedge,  and  conceal  themselves  in  some  fields,  affording  the 
shelter  of  standing  crops,  or  overgrown  with  fern  or  brambles. 
But  they  had  been  seen  by  a  woman,  who  gave  information,  the 
soldiers  formed  in  a  circle  round  the  spot,  and  others 
went  in  and  beat  the  enclosures.  For  the  remainder  of  foSom**""^* 
the  day  the  fugitives  eluded  the  search,  but  at  five  *^"  '°°' 
o'clock  next  morning  Buyse  was  taken,  and  two  hours  afterwards, 

•  Macaulay,  II.,  149-194. 
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Monmouth  himself  was  discovered  lyinp;  in  a  ditch,  covered  with 
£em.  He  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd  ;  a  few  raw  pea*, 
gathered  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  were  found  in  his  pocket,  togeth^ 
with  his  George,  a  purse  of  gold,  an  album,  and  some  trink^. 
The  field  in  which  he  was  captured  is  still  called  Monmouth's 
Close,  and  is  six  miles  from  Eingwood. 

The  real  character  of  this  popular  favourite  was  now  displajed. 
ifu«bf«rt  He  wrote  an  abject  letter  to  James,  expressive  of  remorse 
character,  f^j,  ^jjg  wroHgs  he  had  done  him ;  attributing  the  blame  to 
the  counsels  of  false  friends,  and  soliciting  a  personal  interview, 
as  he  had  that  to  reveal  which  he  could  not  commit  to  paper,  and 
would  secure  to  the  King  a  long  and  happy  reign.  He  also  wrote 
in  the  same  strain  to  Rochester  and  the  Queen-Dowager.  When 
he  arrived  in  London  (July  13th),  the  King,  therefore,  sent  for 
him  to  Whitehall,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  make  the 
revelation.     But  the  unhappy  prince  only  craved  abjectly  for  life, 

which  James,  who  never  forgave,  inhumanly  refused, 
n«Ter        Contrary  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  when  their 

monarchs  deign  to  see  a  prisoner.  When  Monmouth  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he 
recovered  his  courage.  He  had  two  inttjrviews  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  received  coldly,  for  he  had  lived  with  Lady  Henrietta 
Monmouth'i  Wentworth  for  the  last  two  years.  In  consequence  of 
irtti"  Lidy"  his  refusal  to  express  his  contrition  for  this  immorality, 
Wentworth.  ^^^  ^^  ^y^  gfttisfactory  replies  to  their  questions  on 
passive  obedience  and  other  points.  Turner  and  Ken,  who  attended 
him  in  his  last  moments,  reiused  him  the  sacrament.  His  death 
was  a  horrible  one,  owing  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  executioner 
(July  15th).  Lady  Wentworth,  who  cherished  his  memory  with 
idolatrous  fondness,  died  of  a  broken  heart  a  few  months  after- 
wards. The  people  of  that  generation  also  affectionately  rem^n- 
wgm  hered  him;   articles  of  apparel  which  he  had  worn,  were 

^^inemory   ^J,gJ^g^J,g J  ^p  ^  relics  by  those  who  had  fought  for  him ; 

it  was  a  popular  belief  that  he  was  still  living,  and  seveiul 

impostors  arose  in  consequence ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 

George  III.,  Voltaire  thought  it  necessary  gravely  to  confute  the 

hypothesis  that  the  Man  in  the  Iron   Mask  was  the  Duke  of 

Monmouth.     To  this  day,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of 

the  west  of  England,  when  any  bill  affecting  their  interests  is 

before  the  House  of  Lords,  think  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the 

help  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  descendant  of  him  for  whom 

theur  ancestors  bled.* 

*  Macaulay,  II.,  308.sio. 
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8.    The  Bloody  Assize.    The  rebellious  districts,  in  the  mean<- 
time,  were  enduring  all  that  a  ferocious  soldiery  could   inflict. 
Martial  law  was  executed  upon  the  prisoners ;    Colonel  Kirke,  & 
rough  and  brutal  soldier  from  Tangiers,   was  commissioned  by 
Feversham    to   superintend    the  brutal   work,   and  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  task  endeared  him  to  of  Kirk5 
the  King.     This  man  went  from  town  to  town  with  cart  "'''°'"'' 
loads  of  wounded  rebels,  whose  gashes  were  not  allowed  to  be 
dressed,  and  accompanied  by  droves  of  prisoners  on  foot,  chained 
two  and  two.     Some  of  them  were  hanged  at  every  town  they 
came  to,  without  trial :    while  Kirke  and  his  drunken  officers  were 
<5arou8ing  at  the  White  Hart,  in  Taunton,  a  prisoner  was  hanged 
up  for  their  merriment  at  every  toast ;  and  in  the  week  which 
followed  the  battle,  not  less  than  100  captives  were  put  to  death.* 

Yet  even  all  this  butchery  did  not  satisfy  James,  who  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Jeffreys  and  four  other  judges,  to  effect 
a  rapid  gaol  delivery  in  the  rebellious  districts,  and  promised 
Jeffireys  the  great  seal  if  he  performed  the  work  vigorously.  A 
strong  body  of  troops  was  placed  at  his  command,  and  this  « jefiveya'i 
<5ircumstance  induced  the  King  and  his  courtiers  to  call  his  «*™p**ff°-' 
progress  during  the  circuit  "  Jeifreys's  campaign." 

The  commission  opened  at  Winchester,  where  Alice  Lisle,  the 
widow  of  Lord  Lisle,  one  of  Oliver's  peers,  and  also  one  of  the 
regicides,  was  the  first  victim.  Her  offence  was,  that  she  had 
sheltered  two  of  the  rebels  from  the  King's  officers,  knowing  them 
to  be  rebels.  She  was  well  known  for  her  kindness  in  this  way, 
and  had  aforetime  befriended  Eoyalists  in  like  manner  ;  but  James 
was  more  bitter  against  those  who  concealed  the  disaffected  than 
against  the  disaffected  themselves ;  equally  so  was  his  instrument 
the  chief  justice.  Lady  Alice  wai  convicted,  although  the  men  she 
had  concealed  had  not  yet  been  tried,  or  convicted  of  any  offence. 
Her  furious  judge,  after  assaiUng  her  with  horrible  curses  and 
blasphemies,  sentenced  her  to  be  burnt  alive  that  very  aflernoon. 
Such  an  excess  of  barbarity  moved  the  pity  and  indignation  even 
of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  crown,  -and  Jeffreys  was 
prevailed  upon  to  postpone  the  execution  for  five  days.  o{j**^j^°° 
During  that  time  every  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  a 
pardon,  but  the  inexorable  King  only  consented  to  commute  the 
sentence  from  burning  to  beheading.  Lady  Alice  underwent  her 
fate  with  a  serene  courage,  and  with   a  composure   which  her 

*  Xirke's  soldiers  had  served  at  Tangiers  asainst  the  Moors,  and  bore\ipon  their  flaj? 
that  Christian  emblem— the  Paschal  Lamb,  for  this  reason  the  western  people  called 
them,  in  bitter  irony,  Kirke's  Lambs, 
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UDrighteoufl  judge  must  have  resented,  as  the  proof  of  his  impotence 
to  kill  the  soul.  The  day  following,  Jeffreys  reached  Dorchester 
(September  10th),  where  74  persons  were  executed,  out  of  292 
who  received  sentence  of  death.  From  Dorchester  he  proceeded 
to  Exeter,  where  only  13  were  hanged ;  Somersetshire,  which  had 
been  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion,  was  reserved  for  the  last  and 
most  fearful  vengeance.  In  this  county,  233  prisoners 
in^somCTr*  were,  in  a  few  days,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  At 
**  '  '**  every  spot  where  two  roads  met,  on  every  market-place,, 
on  the  green  of  every  village  which  had  furnished  Monmouth  with 
soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clattering  in  the  wind,  or  heads  and 
quarters  stuck  on  poles,  poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  traveller 
sick  with  horror.  In  many  parishes,  the  peasantry  could  not 
assemble  in  the  house  of  God  without  seeing  the  ghastly  face  of  a 
neighbour  grinning  at  them  over  the  porch.  In  the  midnt  of  this 
reign  of  terror,  Jeffreys  was  all  himself.  His  spirits  rose  higher 
and  higher  as  the  work  went  on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked, 
and  swore  in  such  a  way,  that  many  thought  him  drunk  from 
morning  to  night.  Gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  high  consideration 
and  stainless  loyalty,  who  ventured  to  bring  to  his  notice  any 
extenuating  circumstances,  were  almost  sure  to  receive  what  he 
called,  in  the  coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in  the  pot-houses 
of  Whitechapel,  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue  ;  and  he 
punished  one  nobleman  by  having  a  corpse  suspended  in  chains  at 
his  park  gate.  In  addition  to  these  oarbarous  executions,  149 
persons  were  transported,  and  33  fined  or  whipped. 

The  horrible  cruelties  thus  inflicted  wholesale  on  the  humbler 
classes  were  matched  by  the  infamy  of  the  great,  who  sought  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  those  who  were  transported  as 
slaves,  or  out  of  the  fines  of  others.  Jeffreys  reaped  £34,000  by 
B.vrf  the  sale  of  pardons.  The  Queen  asked  for  more  than  100 
pardoDi.  of  the  rebels,  and  sold  them  at  a  profit  of  1,000  guineas; 
and  her  maids  of  honour  received  £2,000  from  the  parents  of  the 
young  girls,  many  of  them  mere  children,  who  had  embroidered 
Monmouth's  banners. 

But  the  executions  were  not  confined  to  the  west.  In  London, 
xxeentioni  many  were  put  to  death  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
tuLouaou.  revenge  ;  and  one  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  an  aged  and  charitable 
lady  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  was  burnt  alive  for  having  aided 
one  Burton,  a  Kye-House  conspirator,  some  years  before, in  escaping 
to  Holland.  Burton  had  returned,  and  fought  at  Sedgmoor,  and 
was  again  sheltered  in  London  by  a  poor  barber,  named  Eeiiiley. 
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The  villain  gave  evidence  against  both  his  benefactors,  to  save  his 
own  life,  and  Fernley  was  hanged.* 

9.  The  King's  Designs  against  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus 
Acts.  James,  now  triumphant  over  his  enemies,  with  an 
obsequious  parliament,  a  church  which  was  louder  than  ever  in 
professions  of  attachment,  judges  who  were  his  tools,  corporations 
which  were  filled  with  his  creatures,  and  a  large  revenue,  resolved 
upon  accomplishing  the  three  things  on  which  he  had  set  ^he 
his  heart — the  establishment  of  a  standing  army,  the  {hr^Jhief 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  <>''»«*'*»• 
Corpus  Act.  Happily  for  the  nation,  these  were  the  only  three 
things  which  the  parliament  were  pertinaciously  determined  to 
refuse.  In  the  late  rebellion,  James  had  raised  the  army  to 
14,000  men,  and  had  placed  in  it  Roman  Catholic  officers,  whom 
he  determined  to  retain  in  command.  Halifax  and  Rochester 
opposed  his  design,  for  which  the  former  was  dismissed  e^^^ 
from  the  council,  and  the  latter  admonished  and  deprived  '*»'»"»"'*^ 
of  his  former  influence.  The  sensation  which  this  proceeding 
caused  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  where  Halifax  was  well 
known  to  be  the  opponent  of  French  influence  at  the  English 
-court,  was  very  considerable ;  the  Tories  began  to  hold  Whiggish 
language ;  the  prelates  even  spoke  of  loyalty  having  its  limits ; 
Churchill,  even  Kirke,  and  many  officers,  swore  to  stand  by  the 
Protestant  religion  ;  and  rumours  were  everywhere  prevalent  that 
the  King,  in  proposing  to  repeal  the  two  acts,  cherished  designs 
against  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  country. 

By  a  strange  fatality,  it  happened  that  while  the  nation  was 
thus  agitated  with  strong  emotions,  Louis  XIV.  revoked  Revocation 
the   edict    of    Nantes   (October    12),   under  which    the  ^fc'of 
Huguenots  had  lived  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  Mantes, 
religion  for  nearly  a  century.      The  military  persecutions  which 
ensued  in  the  towns  of  Languedoc,   Dauphine,   Provence,   and 
Beam,  drove  50,000  families  from  France,  some  of  whom  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  while  others   inflamed 
Europe  for  the  next  thirty  years  by  the  pamphlets  they  published 
against  the  French  government.     A  more  peaceful  class  erected 
silk  factories  in  the  east  of  London,  and  taught  the  English  to 
make  the  stufls  and  hats  of  which  the  French  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
a  monopoly;    and  another  body  planted  the  first  vines   in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Nothing  could  have 
been  more  unwelcome  to  James  than  this  persecution.     He  deemed 

•  Macaulaj,  IL,  248. 
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it  prudent  not  to  forbid  his  subjects  sheltering  and  supporting  the 
reiugees,  and  he  publicly  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  Eevocation 
as  unchristian  and  impolitic.  But  in  a  few  months  it  became  clear 
that  all  this  compassion  was  feigned,  for  the  purpose  of  <;ajoling 
his  parliament ;  that  he  regarded  the  refugees  with  mortal  hatred ; 
and  that  he  regretted  nothing  so  much  as  his  own  inability  to  do- 
what  Louis  had  done.* 

10.  The  Parliament  Resists  him,  and  is  Prorogued.  Parliament 
met  on  the  0th  of  November,  and  James  boldly  declared,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening,  that,  because  the  militia  could  not 
AtSSn  hu  be  depended  upon,  as  was  shown  in  the  late  rebellion,  h& 
to  th«  °"*  had  equipped  a  good  and  well  disciplined  force,  officered 
^"  •"*"  •  \)j  men  who,  possessing  his  confidence,  he  did  not  intend 
to  remove,  although  their  appointment  was  contrary  to  the  Test 
Act.  Such  a  plain  declaration  that  he  had  broken  the  laws  which 
the  nation  regarded  as  the  chief  safeguards  of  liberty  and  religion, 
and  that  he  meant  to  persist  in  breaking  them,  was  more  than 
could  be  borne  even  by  that  House  of  Commons.      The  latter 

refused  to  grant  supplies  before  considering  the  King's 
ctrnimong  address ;  they  intimated  to  James  that  he  had  committed 
'?"'Tbt      *^  illegal  act;  and  instead  of  granting  £1,200,000,  which 

the  court  demanded,  they  only  granted  a  supply  of 
£700,000.  When  they  presented  their  address,  the  King  replied 
to  it  with  a  cold  and  sullen  reprimand,  which  at  first  overawed 
them.  But  the  spirit  of  opposition  revived  in  a  few  hours,  and 
Coke,  member  for  Derby,  exclaimed,  "I  hope  that  we  are  all 
Englishmen,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  frightened  from  our  duty  by 
afciw  high  words."  For  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  house  adjourned  in  an  uproar.  Next  day  (November  19ih} 
the    Lords   displayed   a  greater  spirit  of  indignation ;    Halil&x, 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Lord  Mordaunt,  after- 
Sl'l'^di     w*^^8  *'^®  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  boldly  attacked 

the  government ;  and  not  even  James's  presence  in  the^ 
kouse  encouraged  his  ministers  to  reply,  or  protected  the  brutal 
Jeffreys,  now  lord  chancellor,  from  the  indignation  of  the  peers. 
Parliament  was  therefore  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  February,  1686^ 
and  James  secretly  resolved  to  accomplish,  by  his  dispensing 
power,  that  object  which  he  could  not  effect  with  the  sanction  of 
parliament.f 

8oon  after  the  prorogation,  John  Hampden  and  others  were,  by 

•  Macaulay,  II.,  271 ;  Carrel,  204. 
t  MacsuUy,  II.,  2M-987  {  Lingard,  Xlil.,  OS. 
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the  treachery  of  Grey,  whom  James  pardoned  in  return,  condemned 
to  pay  heavy  fines  for  their  participation  in  the  Rye-House  plot.* 
Lord  Delamere,  for  abetting  the  western  rebellion,  was  also  tried 
before  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  the  bill  against 
him  not  being  found  till  after  the  prorogation. t  But  the  oni-rd 
lords  triers  acquitted  him.  James  was  greatly  enraged  at 
this  acquittal ;  but  the  public  rejoiced.  The  reign  of  terror  was 
over,  and  the  widow  of  Eussell,  in  an  affecting  letter  to  a  friend, 
expressed  the  general  sentiment  when  she  wrote,  "  I  do  bless  God 
that  he  has  caused  some  stop  to  be  put  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in 
this  poor  land."  As  the  death  of  Stafford  had  marked  the  close  of 
the  prescription  which  arose  out  of  the  Popish  Plot,  so  the  acquittal 
of  Delamere  marked  the  close  of  another,  in  which  the  crimes 
which  had  disgraced  the  stormy  tribuneship  of  Shaftesbury,  had 
been  fearfully  expiated  by  the  blood  of  tenfold  more  Protestants 
than  Papists. J 


Section  II.— FROM  THE  SUPPRESSIOJS^  OF  MONMOUTH'S 
REBELLION  TO  THE  DISMISSAL  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
ROCHESTER.     1686. 

11.  The  Alliance  with  France  Renewed.  James  united  to  a 
bigoted  and  arbitrary  disposition  an  intense  egotism,  which 
led  him  to  refer  every  action  to  himself,  and  to  absorb  in  his 
own  person  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  stat-e.  Jealous,  as 
he  knew  the  people  were,  of  popery,  and  opposed,  as  he  knew  the 
parliament  was,  to  any  extension  of  the  prerogative,  he  proceeded 
with  a  blind  fatahty  to  govern  despotically,  and  forc«  an  obnoxious 
creed  upon  the  nation.  Clarendon  and  Rochester,  who  were 
steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  Protestantism,  were  coldly  ^wo  partie* 
treated ;  and  Sunderland,  who  had  embraced  Catholicism,  },">^*' 
became  his  chief  adviser,  together  with  Father  Petre,  the  «°"'»°"- 
Jesuit.  The  council  thus  became  divided.  With  the  Hydes  were 
Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Queensbury,  governor  of 
Scotland;   Middleton  and  Preston,   managers   of  tha  House  of 

•  See  chapter  V.,  par.  6o. 

t  If  the  bill  against  Delamere  had  been  found  during  the  session,  he  could  only  have 
been  tried  in  the  liouse  of  Lords.  A  bill  against  Lord  Stamford  had  been  so  found,  but 
as  the  Lords  were  not  sitting,  he  was  released.  Delamere,  however,  was  in  the  power  of 
the  court.  It  liacaulay,  U.,  295. 
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Commons,  and  others.  "With  Sunderland  and  the  Jesuits  were 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  Jermyn,  Lord  Dover ;  Castlemaine, 
and  other  Koman  Catholic  adventurers  of  broken  fortune  and 
tainted  reputation.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  former,  James 
had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  renewed  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  other  defensive  treaties  with  the  Dutch ;  but  he  now  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  Louis,  from  whom  Sunderland 
received  an  enormous  pension.  The  treaty  of  Dover  was  renewed; 
and  the  contributions  which  James  had  authorised  to  be  made  for 
the  French  refugees  were  placed  under  such  restraints, 
rSSwi  the  that  unless  the  Huguenots,  who  were  Calvinists,  conformed 
with"*'*  to  the  English  church  by  partaking  of  the  sacrament 
*  according  to  its  ritual,  they  could  not  receive  any  portion 
of  the  funds.  This  was,  says  Maeaulay,  a  greater  outrage  than 
the  edict  of  Nantes :  for  Louis  oppressed  the  Huguenots  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  them  over  from  a  damnable  heresy  to  the  true 
church ;  whereas  James  commanded  them  to  be  starved  unless 
they  apoHtatised  from  one  damnable  heresy  to  another.*  Over- 
unj  tures   were   also   made  to  Rome,  and  Castlemaine  was 

ISTbiSIdor  despatched  thither  on  a  special  embassy;  but  Innocent 
toKome.  ^I.  was  opposcd  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  French  King, 
and  he  gave  no  welcome  to  the  new  emissary. 

12.     The  Dispensing  Power  confirmed  by  the  Judges.      An 
attempt  was  next  successfully  made  to  establish  the  dispensing 

Eower  by  a  verdict  of  the  judges.  In  the  late  reign,  parliament 
ad  expressly  declared  the  dispensation  of  statutes,  imposing 
Eenalti(is  and  tests  upon  Koman  Catholics,  ille^^al,  and  Charles 
ad  cancelled  the  Indulgence  which  had  produced  this  declaration, 
and  solemnly  assured  the  houses  that  it  should  never  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent.  James  felt  this  difficulty,  and  he,  therefcwre, 
sought  not  to  doaway  with  the  Test  Act  by  one  sweep  of  the  dinpensing 
prerogative,  but  to  obtain  the  acknowledgement  of  his  right  to 
grant  exemptions  to  specified  individuals.  For  this  purpose,  he 
first  removed  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  and  those  judges  who 
expressed  their  opinions  against  his  design.  Having  thus  assured 
himself  of  a  favourable  decision,  he  caused  an  action  to  be  brought 
;  against  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Romish  pervert,  for  having 

BtVEdward  accej)ted  the  command  of  Dover  Castle,  and  the  colonelcy 
of  a  regiment,  without  first  taking  the  sacrament,  according 
to  the  Test  Act.     Hales's  coachman  was  the  pretended  prosecutor ; 
his  action  being  made  to  recover  the  penalty  of  £500,  which  the 

•  Hiitory.  IL,  83S. 
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Test  Act  granted  to  the  informer.    The  cause  was  heard  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  before  Herbert,  lord  chief  justice.    Hales 
pleaded  a  dispensation  under  the  great  seal,  and  Herbert  gave 
judgment  in  his  favour,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  of 
England  was  a  sovereign  prince,  and  that  the  laws  were  ii.  iSSou?  , 
his  laws;   whence  it  followed,  that  it  was  part  of  his  dispenging 
prerogative  to  dispense  with  penal  laws  as  he  saw  fit  and  ^''"' 
necessary.*     Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  adhered  to  this 
decision,  which  it  is  by  no  means  evident  was  against  the  law, 
because  the  dispensing  power  had,  at  aU  times,  been  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  sovereign,  and  was  admitted  by  the  lawyers. 
But  in  matters  of  the  common  law,  statutes  prohibiting 
that  which  wa«  malum  in  se,  and  cases  which  concerned 
the  right  or  interest  of  a  private  person  or  corporation,  were 
regarded  as  exceptions  to  this  rule.f    This  prerogative,  however, 
became  intolerable,   now  that  it  was    exercised    against    those 
statutes    which    had    been    provided    for    the    security    of   the 
fundamental  liberties   and  institutions    of   the  country.      Men 
argued,  that  if  the  Test  Act,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  established 
church,  could  be  rendered  absolutely  nugatory  by  the  dispensing 
power,  such  power  ought  no  longer  to  be  entrusted  to  the  crown, 
especially  when  the  sovereign  was  not  a  Protestant.     The  assertion, 
moreover,  in  an  open  court  of  justice,  that  the  King's  inseparable 
and  sovereign  prerogative  in  matters  of  government  could  not  be 
taken  or  restrained  by  statute,  made  the  co-existence  of 

1  ■,..  ■,.  1    •      •  1  i«  •  The  true 

an  hereditary  une,  claunmg  such  a  prerogative,  mcom-  ^sisof th« 
patible  with   the   security  or  probable  duration   of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.    This  incompatibility  was  the  true  basis  of 
the  Eevolution  of  1688.t 

13.    Revival  of  the  High  Commission  Court.    Within  a  month 
after  this  decision  had  been  pronounced,  four  Roman  Catholic 
lords,  Powys,  Dover,  Bellasyse,  and  Arundel,  were  sworn  ^^^^^ 
of  the  privy  council ;  Roman  Catholics  were  empowered  £*{h2"^' 
to  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment;   Obadiah  Walker,   the  JJtSThe 
Roman  Catholic  master   of  University  College,  Oxford,  "^i^«"i«*» 
was  confirmed  in  his  oflfice ;  and  John  Massey,  another  papist,  was 
appointed  dean   of  Christchurch.       It  soon   became   sufficiently 
manifest  that  James  intended  to  destroy  the  Anglican  church. 
One  step,  however,  remained  to  be  taken — the  creation  of  a  Court 
of  Ecclesiastical  Commission.     The  King  had  directed  the  clergy 
not  to  preach  upon  controversial  doctrines ;  but  while  they  were . 

*  Hallam,  II.,  227;  Carrel,  212.  t  Hallam,  II.,  225-220.  t  Ibid,  II.,  228. 
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thus  prohibited  from  exposing  the  errors  of  Eome,  the  Kingfs 
printer,  in  violation  of  numerous  statutes,  issued  popish  books  and 
^ncts  with  the  royal  licence.  The  clergy,  however,  refused  to  obey 
y^  the  King's  decree,  and  Dr.  Sharp,  dean  of  Norwich,  and 

lSaSi**'  rector  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  having  preached  a  sermon, 
HSpeM*  ^^  which  he  severely  animadverted  upon  the  recent  per- 
Dr.  Sharp,  yersions  to  Rome,  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  was 
ordered  to  suspend  him.  The  prelate  declined  to  do  so,  and  his 
disobedience  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  commission. 

The  High  Commission  Court  of  Elizabeth  had  been  altogether  taken  away 
by  the  17  Charles  I.,  which  went  on  to  provide  that  no  new  court  should  be 
erected  with  the  like  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority.  But  this  act  had  been 
repealed  after  the  Restoration,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  that  part  which 
related  to  the  High  Commission,  the  Arcbidiaconal  Courts,  the  Consistory 
Katoreof  Court,  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  and  the  Court  of 
the  new  Delegates;  those  courts,  in  short,  in  which  the  King's  ordinary 
**'*•  jurisdiction  and  supremacy  were  exercised,  alone  being  revived.  Yet 
the  commission  issued  by  James  followed  very  nearly  the  words  of  the  act  of 
Elizabeth,  which  had  created  the  original  and  extraordinary  court,  and  the  oath 
ex  officio.  Jeffreys  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it  ;  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Rochester;  Sunderland,  Rochester,  and  Chief  Justice  Herbert  were  joined  with 
him  ;  Bancroft,  the  primate,  was  commissioned,  but  he  refused  to  act. 

Compton  was  called  before  this  illegal  tribunal  to  answer  for  his 
Tb,  contempt,    and  suspended   from    his  spiritual  functions 

LSIdS.**'  (fc^eptember,  1686).  But  James  did  not  dare  to  seize  his 
•■fpeiKied-  revenues,  for  it  was  known  that  in  that  case  the  bishop 
would  have  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  common  law, 
and  Herbert  himself  declared  that  at  common  law  judgment  must 
be  given  against  the  crown.* 

14.  The  King  openly  encourages  Popery.  Many  occurrences 
of  minor  interest  now  separated  James  still  farther  from  that  high 
church  party  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  crown.  He  threw 
open  the  old  chapel  at  8t.  James's,  which  had  been  closed  for  a 
considerable  period  ;  he  opened  another  chapel  at  Whitehall  with 
great  solemnity;  the  Benedictines,  Carmelites,  Francisc^ans,  and 
Jesuits  established  themselves  in  different  parts  of  London; 
w^>\%  and  the  latter  opened  a  school  for  secular  instruction, 
cstebiithe    ^.jj^gjj  ^j^  gQQjj  attended  by  400  scholars,  the  children  of 

parents  of  all  denominations.  The  dread  of  proselytism  which  the 
establishment  of  this  and  other  Jesuit  schools  excited  led  to  the 

institution  of  those  charity-schools  throughout  the  country, 
«h»ri"-      to  which  popular  education  was  almost  wholly  confined 

during  the  eighteenth  century.     In  consequence  of  these 

*  Macaulfty,  II.,  36S. 
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novelties,  which  were  so  many  violations  of  the  law,  disturbances 
took  place  in  London,  Bristol,  Coventry,  and  all  the  towns  where 
the  Eoman  Catholic  ritual  was  celebrated.  Even  the  army  or 
16,000  men  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  instead  of  serving  as 
a  terror  to  the  Londoners,  was  fast  imbibing  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  quarrels  took  place  between  the  Protestant  and  Popish 
soldiers.  A  tract,  written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  cha,plain 
to  the  late  Lord  Russell,  exhorting  the  troops  to  use  their  arras  iu 
defence  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  Petition  of 
Right,  was  actively  circulated  through  the  ranks  ;  but  the  ProRecMtion 
writer  was  condemned  to  stand  thrice  in  the  piUory,  to  fj  '**"*** 
be  whipped  from  Tyburn  to  Newgate,  and  to  pay  a  fine.  th?il!iSer» 
"While  this  defender  of  the  church  and  the  laws  was  thus  ^  ™«*fc«ny- 
being  scourged  like  a  dog,  popish  scribblers  daily  insulted  the 
church  and  violated  the  laws  with  impunity  (December,  1686). 

Johnson  found  little  favour,  however,  with  the  clergy,  because 
they  still  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  he  had 
attempted  to  justify  rebellion.  But  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
defend  their  religion  with  the  weapons  of  controversy,  and  the- 
presses  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  never  ceased 

.  •  o    '  The  clcrBT 

to  issue  publications  written  by  Sherlock,  Tillotson,  Stil-  puWiiA 
lingfleet,  Prideaux,  and  other  veteran  controversial  writers.  aSiiBst 
It  was  out 'of  the  power  of  the  government  to  silence  these  ^^'^^' 
champions  of  Protestantism,  because  the  act  which  had  revived 
the  censorship  of  the  press  contained  a  proviso  in  favour  of  the 
two   Universities,  and  authorised  the  publication  of  theological 
works  licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.* 

15.    Scotland  placed  under  a  Roman  Catholic  Administration. 
In   the   meantime,   James   was   endeavouring   to  proselytise   in 
Scotland,  where  the  Earl  of  Perth,  the  chancellor,  his  brother 
Melford,  and  Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  had  all  declared  themselves 
Roman  Catholics,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Queensberry^ 
the  lord  treasurer,  of  his  authority.     Queensberry  was  connected 
with  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and,  like  him,  had  now  to  endure  a 
succession  of  insults,  because  he  would  not  renounce  his  faith. 
The  treasury  was  taken  from  him  and  put  into  commission ;  and 
his  governorship  of  Edinburgh  Castle  was  given  to  the  james 
Duke  of  Gordon,  a  Roman  Catholic.      James   expected  KliSiJe'th^ 
by  these  changes  to  bring  about  the  total  repeal  of  the  buf'to'' 
Test  Act  when  the  Scottish  parliament  met,  and  at  the  fhe^cTiX 
same  time  to  continue  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters.  *»"*'«"• 
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But  all  that  he  could  obtain  from  the  council  was,  a  resolution  to 
grant  indulgence  to  both  the  Eoman  Catholics  and  the  Covenanters. 
iVhen  the  parliament  met  (April  29th,  1686),  Queensberry  was 
4igain  affronted  by  his  oiBceof  lord  high  commissioner,  the  greatest 
dignity  to  which  a  Scotch  nobleman  could  aspire,  being  given  to  the 
renegade  Murray.  Parliament,  however,  was  as  determined  in  its 
Theftcou  opposition  to  the  King's  designs  as  the  council  had  been; 
SSftllSrto*  ®ven  the  Lords  of  the  Articles^  who  were  virtually  nominated 
4o  ihi».  \yj  James,  proved  refractory,  and  the  draft  of  the  act  which 
they  drew  up,  after  it  was  amended  by  the  Estates,  went  no  further 
than  to  grant  the  Boman  Catholics  the  private  exercise  of  their 
worship.  James,  highly  indignant,  then  ordered  the  commissioner 
to  prorogue  the  parliament  (June  15th,  1686),  and  after  a  brief 
interval  he  wrote  letters  to  the  council,  authorising  the  private 
exercise  of  the  Eomish  worship,  and  admitting  papists  in  crowds  to 
offices  and  honours.  To  punish  the  towns,  whose  representatives 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  in  the  late  session, 
the  charters  of  all  boroughs  were  confiscated,,  as  they  had 
cha^  been  in  England,  and  the  rieht  of  filling  up  the  chief 
eon  ca  municipal  offices  was  usurped  by  the  King.  A  Soman 
Catholic  chapel  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  up  in  Holyrood,  and  the 
Judges  were  directed  to  treat  all  laws  against  papists  as  null,  on 
pain  of  the  royal  displeasure.* 

16.  Tyrcomiers  Proceedings  in  Ireland.  The  duty  of  main- 
taining tranquillity  between  the  two  hostile  races  in  Ireland  had, 
for  some  years,  been  painfully  but  successfully  exercised,  by  the 
vigilance  and  firmness  of  Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenant.  But  after 
Charles  II.  had  put  down  the  Whigs,  he  resolved  to  remove  the 
chief  ofiicials  in  Ireland,  because  they  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Commonwealth,  and  had  derived  their  wealth  and  importance 
oiTOond  f^om  its  conquests.  In  their  places  he  proposed  to 
SSJSfmJnt  appoint  natives  of  monarchical  principles,  and,  therefore, 
Jrinriwid.  Catholics;  but  as  Ormond  was  too  upright  a  man  to  be 
entrusted  with  such  a  task,  it  was  intended  to  remove  him,  and 
appoint  the  Earl  of  Bochester  as  his  successor.  The  death  of 
Charles  disturbed  this  arrangement,  and  the  government  of  the 
island  was  placed  in  a  board  of  lords  justices.  James  had  concurred 
Tmonn*!  ^^  this  schcmo ;  he  now  determined  to  accomplish  it ;  and 
Sm^iISS  ^^^  fii*'^^  ^^V  ^^  ^  disband  the  militia,  which  consisted 
""*"^  chiefly  of  English  planters.  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
the  commander-in-chief,  strictly  executed  this  order  as  respected 

•  Lingard,  XIIL,  80^^  \  HMUilay,  IIL,  807-t83. 
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the  "Rnglish,  but  he  suffered  the  natives  to  retain  their  weapons, 
and  the  result  was  that  great  numbers  of  the  colonists,  under  the 
impulse  of  terror,  disposed  of  their  property  and  quitted  the  island. 
At  length  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  arrived  at  Dublin  as  lord- 
lieutenant  (January,  1686).  James  had  furnished  him  with  three 
instructions :  the  first  was  to  remember  that  Ireland  was  clarendon 
a  conquered  country ;  the  second,  that  Catholics  were  to  ffi'"*** 
be  admitted  to  all  offices  and  privileges  equally  with  the  *i«"'*"»n» 
Prot'Cstants ;  and  the  third,  that  all  men  of  dangerous  principles, 
that  is,  Protestants  and  Whigs,  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
army.*  Tyrconnel,  however,  was  the  real  director  of 
Irish  affairs;  and  before  many  weeks  had  passed,  the  thTiiaT 
lord-lieutenant  found  himself  surrounded  by  numerous  *°'""^"°'- 
Boman  Catholic  officers  and  magistrates,  who  received  their  orders 
direct  from  London,  instead  of  through  him,  as  the  King's 
representative.  The  English  planters,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
began  to  leave  the  island  in  greater  numbers  than  before ;  and 
when  Clarendon  remonstrated  to  the  King  against  his  proceedings, 
and  pointed  to  their  results,  James  coldly  replied  that  he  regarded 
the  majority  of  the  colonists  as  his  enemies  (April,  1686),  and  he 
ordered  that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to  further  offices 
and  privileges.  In  June,  Tyrconnel  returned  to  Dublin  from 
London,  and  at  once  commenced  the  remodelling  of  the  standing 
army.  Every  officer  suspected  of  cherishing  revolutionary  Herpmovet 
principles  was  cashiered ;  and,  under  pretence  of  old  age  Jiftg  frJS*' 
or  deficient  stature,  every  fourth  man  among  the  privates  *»'e»"ny- 
was  discharged.  Orders  were  given  to  the  new  officers  that  no 
Protestant  was  to  be  enlisted ;  in  a  short  time,  more  than  2,000 
natives  were  introduced  into  the  ranks ;  and  it  was  confidently 
affirmed,  that  before  Christmas  not  a  man  of  English  race  would 
be  left  in  the  whole  army.  The  greater  number  of  the  officers 
who  were  cashiered  went  over  to  Holland,  and  accepted  commis- 
sions in  the  British  regiments  serving  there,  and  they  enjoyed, 
four  years  later,  the  pleasure  of  driving  their  successors  before 
them,  in  ignominious  rout,  from  the  margin  of  the  Boyne.  Having 
thus  remodelled  the  army,  Tyrconnel  returned  to  London,  He  conspirw 
to  urge  upon  the  King  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  fgiind'®  '^® 
Act  of  Settlements  and  removing  the  lord-lieutenant.  His  independent, 
avowed  object  was  to  annihilate  the  English  interest,  and  make 
the  island  entirely  independent.  But  the  English  Eoman 
Catholics,  Powis,  Dover,  and  Bellasyse,  with  whom  James  was  in 

*  Lingard,  XIII.,  95* 
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the  habit  of  taking  counsel,  were  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  even  James  himself  could  not  altogether 
forget  that  be  was  an  Englishman  and  an  English  King. 

17.  The  Fall  of  the  Hydes.  It  was  now  plain  that  the  influence 
of  Clarendon  and  his  brother  with  the  King  was  gone,  and  that 
the  real  direction  of  affairs  had  passed  to  the  popish  cabal,  of 
which  Sunderland  and  Petre  were  the  chief  members.  Kochester, 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  his  removal  and  disgrace,  consented  at 
last  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  a  Rominh  divine,  and  even  promised 
to  agree  to  any  policy  which  the  King  might  adopt.  James 
demanded  his  entire  conversion  to  Rome ;  a  proposition  to  which 
the  earl,  base  as  he  was,  would  not  submit.  He  was,  therefore, 
Eochftter  dismisscd,  with  a  pension  of  X4,000  a  year.  Clarendon 
cI»rendon  ^©11  with  him ;  Tyrconnel  was  appointed  lord-deputy  of 
dUmiiMd.  Ireland ;  Roman  Catholics  speedily  filled  every  office ; 
while  1,500  families  of  the  English  residents  deserted  the  island, 
and  accompanied  Clarendon  to  England.  The  new  lord-deputy 
soon  recommenced  his  intrigues  for  rendering  the  country  inde- 
pendent of  England.  He  made  se^et  overtures  to  Louis  XIV. ; 
he  introduced  natives  into  the  municipal  corporations,  and 
likpHluiy  remodelled  the  charters  of  those  which  refused  to  submit ; 
and  having  thus  secured,  as  he  thought,  a  majority  of 
members  who  would  repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  restore  to 
the  natives  their  property,  he  solicited  the  King's  licence  to  call  a 
parliament.  But  James  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the 
parliament  was  not  called.* 

After  the  dismissal  of  Rochester,  the  treasury  was  put  inte 
TheJwuitf  commission.  Lord  Bellasyse  being  made  first  lord ; 
in  power.  Arundel  received  the  privy  seal,  and  Dover  had  a  seat 
at  the  board.  In  order  that  the  finances  might  not  be  ruined  by 
these  incapable  and  inexperienced  men,  Godolphin  was  named  a 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  although  he  continued  to  be 
chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  It  was  evident,  from  these  changes, 
that  James  had  resolved  to  exclude  from  office  all  who  were  not 
Roman  Catholics,  or  refused  to  be  converted.  From  the  dismissal 
of  Rochester,  therefore,  we  may  date  the  decisive  measures  that 
were  taken  to  counteract  the  King's  intentions  to  depress  the 
national  church,  and  restore  popery  and  absolute  power.f    . 

•  Lingard,  XIII.,  98-99.  These  projecU  of  Trrconnel,  and  the  character  of  himself 
and  his  maiiter,  were  ridieul^'d  in  Wharton's  ballad,  "  Lilli-burlero,"  which  expressed 
the  frratiflcation  felt  by  IriMhmon  at  the  approaching  triumph  of  Popery  and  the 
miesiau  race.  It  was  also  adsrpted  to  a  spirited  air  by  Purccll,  publisnea  ten  yean 
before.    See  Percy's  Reliques,  II.,  388. 
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Section  III.— THE  EVENTS  WHICH  LED  IMMEDIATELY 

TO  THE  EEVOLUTION. 

18.    Belations  between  James  the  Second  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.     The  question  of  armed  resistance  to  all  these  despotic 
proceedinp:8  of  James  had  been  constantly  present  to  the  minds 
of  many  Whigs,  and  they  looked  to  the  Princ>e  of  Orange  for  aid 
in   any    attempt   which    they  might  make  against    the  ThewhiRB 
government.     These  men  held  their  secret  consultations  JoiJuiuL** 
in  "  The  Recess,''  in  the   Monastery  of  Lady  Place,  at  '*°"*- 
Hurley,  on  the  Berkshire  side  of  the  Thames.     The  wife  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  being  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  he 
himself  being  the  King's  nephew,  it  was  clearly  his  interest,  right, 
and  bounden  duty  to  watch  over  the  internal  politics  of  England  ;* 
and  he  was,  from  the  first,  ijhe  legitimate  and  natural  ally  pradent 
of  the   Whig  party.      Hitherto,  his   conduct  had  been  JhSftSiw 
merely  defensive ;  he  avoided  any  direct  rupture  with  his  ^^  0"«««- 
uncles,  who  treated  him  with  little  regard,  and  he  had  taken  care 
not  to  implicate  himself  either  in  Shaftesbury's  schemes  or  Mon>- 
mouth's  rebellion.     Tet  there  existed  many  causes  of  dissension 
between  the  prince  and  his  father-in-law,  which  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  Erench  monarch  and  the  British  exiles  in  Holland  to  foster 
and  keep   alive.      One   source  of  irritation   lay  in   the  ^^ 
maintenance  by  the  States  of  six  British  regiments,  some  ?^*JjSnta 
of  which,  when  they  were  brought  to  England  to  resist  ^a^ai^d. 
Monmouth,  were  more  disposed  to  fight  for  that  pretender  than 
for  the  legitimate  sovereign.     James,  therefore,  sought  to  remodel 
the  force,  by  cashiering  the  officers,  and  appointing  others  on  whom 
he  could  rely.     The  prince  objected  to  this  proceeding ;  he  carefully 
excluded  all  whom  he  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  King  or 
Popery,  and  readily  gave  commaiids  to  the  Irish  officers  expelled 
by  Tyrconnel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  far  greater  reason 
to  complain  of  his  uncle's  policy,  because  it  was  fraught  with  so 
much  danger  to  the  rights  of  the  Princess  Mary.  To  preserve 
the  religious  &bric  which  James  was  labouring  so  hard  TheJ««iitB 
to  rear,  the  priests  who  surrounded  the  throne  proposed  ?JcC3S*** 
to  exclude  Mary  from  the  succession,  and  transfer  it  to  SJS^the 
her  sister  Anne,  in  the  e^Tent  of  the  latter  conforming  to  •«'««»*<«• 

*  HaUaiii,^II.,a8U 
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the  Koman  church.  But  when  this  project  was  placed  before 
James,  he  indignantly  rejected  it  (August,  1686).  The  expedient 
by  which  he  hoped  to  give  stability  to  his  plans  was,  to  persuade 
the  Princ-e  of  Orange  to  pledge  himself  to  support  a  measure  for 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  and  he  sent  renn,  the  celebrated 
Quaker,  and  now  one  of  his  chief  advisers,  to  lecture  the  prince  on 
Bnrn^t,th6  ^^®  pHnciplcs  of  tolcration.  But  Burnet,  the  historian, 
SJi'iuh  was  then  at  the  Hague,  high  in  the  favour  of  William,  and 
Mcretary.  j^jg,  (,\^[Qf  couuselloF  OH  English  affairs.  By  his  advice 
the  prince  replied  that,  hostile  as  he  was  to  persecution,  he  would 
never  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  faith.* 

19.  Relations  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Whigs 
and  Tories.  While  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  thus  on  no  very 
good  terms  with  James,  his  relations  with  English  parties  were  not 
Diffewicet  entirely  satisfactory.  He  was  offended  with  the  Whigg 
vfiihlm  because  of  their  support  of  Monmouth's  pretentions,  and 
InVuh'"**  of  their  attempts  to  strip  the  executive  of  some  powers 
pwnuf.  which  he  considered  necessary  to  its  efficiency  and 
dignity.  His  religious  opinions,  again,  did  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Tories  ;  they  were  Arminians  and  Prelatists ;  he  was 
a  Calvinist  and  Lafcitudinarian.  Hence  he  was  neither  a  Whig 
nor  a  Tory.  Furthermore,  he  never  became  an  Englishman  ;  for 
although  he  saved  England,  he  never  loved  her ;  all  his  patriotism 
was  confined  to  Holland,  and  even  thi^  sentiment  was  subordinate 
Tbewie  ^^  another  feeling — hostility  to  France  and  Louis  XIV, 
Sl^EoKmih  This  one  great  passion  explains  the  whole  of  his  policy 
po"cy-  towards  England.  He  sought  to  form  a  grand  coalition 
in  Europe  against  the  common  enemy;  if  England  joined  this 
coalition,  it  would  be  victorious ;  if  she  remained  neutral,  it  would 
be  powerless ;  if  she  opposed  it,  it  would  be  utterly  defeated.  For 
this  reason  alone,  England  was  important  in  his  eyes  ;  and  to  gain 
this  object,  he  saw  that  it  was  essential  there  should  exist  in 

*  Burnet  had  enjoyed,  for  some  years,  a  European  reputation  hy  his  nutory  of  the 
Reformation.  YihWh  had  been  received  with  loud  applause  by  all  Protestants,  and  had 
been  felt  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  severe  blow.  The  celebrated  Bosnuet.  Bishop  of 
Heaux.  was  eniraged  in  replying  to  it ;  parliament  had,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  hntioured  Burnet  with  its  thanks,  and  exhorted  him  to  continue  his 
historical  researches;  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  chief  statesmen  of  the 
time,  and  had  attended  Lord  William  Russell  in  hid  last  hours.  When  James  ascended 
the  throne,  Burnet  retired  to  the  continent,  and,  after  travellincr  through  Switzerland* 
Italy,  and  Germany,  was  invited  by  William  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the  Hafrue,  in 
the  summer  of  1080.  He  rendered  signal  service  to  the  prince  at  this  time,  by  bringiu^ 
about  a  good  undfrstanding  between  him  and  the^inccss  Mary,  and  inducing  the 
latter  to  makt*  a  solemn  promise  to  her  huiband.  that  in  the  event  of  her  Muccoediiig  to 
the  throne,  he  should  bear  iway,  and  exercise  the  authority.— Macaulay,  II.,  437-4X8. 
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England  perfect  harmony  befweeh  the  sovereign  and  the  parlia- 
meiit.  Which  party  should  make  concessions  was  to  him  a 
question  of  secondary  importance.  In  the  Popish  Plot  he  advised 
tiie  government  to  give  way,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
cee^ngs  of  the  Whigs ;  he  advised  ihe  court  to  assent  to  the 
Exclusioik  Bill,  when  he  saw  that  its  refusal  was  likely  to  produce 
a  civil  wftr ;  he  protected  Monmouth  to  propitiate  Charles,  and  he 
dismissed  him  to  propitiate  James,  who,  he  at  first  thought,  would 
join  the  coalition.  But  when  Halifax  was  dismissed,  and  James 
openly  announced  his  policy  and  renewed  the  alliance  with 
iVance,  then  the  prince  and  his  father-in-law  were  separated 
completely  and  for  ever.  At  the  same  time,  the  causes  tvhich  had 
produced  a  coolness  between  William  and  the  two  great  English 
parties,  and  especially  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth,  disappeared ; 
the  Whigs  looked  to  him  as  their  pirty  leader,  and  the  Tories  as 
the  only  deliverer  of  the  chulrch  from  popery.  On  the  continent, 
his  prospects  were  equally  brightening.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1686, 
the  famous  league  of  Augsburg  was  formed,  by  which  The  League 
the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain  in  his  capacity  as  Duke  o'^«fir"™*- 
of  Btirgundy,  the  King  of  Sweden^ as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  ihe 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Suabian,  Bavarian,  and  Frahconian  circles, 
and  some  German  princes,  bound  themselves  ostensibly  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  but  in  reality,  to  oppose  the  pretensions 
of  iVance.  Thus  circumstances  everywhere  plainly  showed,  that 
in  no  long  time,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  formed  the  League, 
would  again  be  the  captain  of  a^  coalition  against  France,  in  which 
England  Tit^buld  be  included,  because  he  had  become  the  head  of 
the  English  oppositioii.* 

20^    The  Fir^  DeclsQrataOn  of  Indulgence.    The  original  purpose 
of  James,   in   his  domestic  policy,  had  been  to  obtain  for  the 
Eomish  chtu^th,  not  only  complete  immunity  from  all  disabilities, 
but,  also,  an  ample  shdre  of  ecclesiastical  and  academical  endow- 
ments, and  at?  the  siatne  time  to' enforce  the  laws  against  the 
Puritans.      This  poiliey  Had-  felled,  because  the  church  and  the 
Cavaliers  refused  to  share  ascendancy  with  the  church  of 
Rome.     James,  therefore,  now  meditated  a  general  union  sSfto 
of  all  Nonconfortnists^   Catholic  and  Protestant,  against  NwJc<ml 
thfe  established  r^igion*      He    accordingly    issued,    in  agSiJtthe 
Scotland,  by  way  of  trial,  A  Declaration'  of  Indulgence  '  "**' 
p'ebruary,   1687),  grating  to  the  Presbyt^iirfns,^  Quaker^,  and 
Eoman  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  in  houses  and 
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chapels,  but  not  in  field  conyentieles ;  for  the  Eigid  Presbyterians 
were  still  to  be  suppressed  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  penal 
laws  against  Somanists  were  suspended  at  the  same  time. 

While  he  waited  to  see  what  effect  this  edict  would  produce  in 
England,  James  held  private  conferences  called  ^^  closet- 
"^^^°»"    vngsr    with    the  chief  functionaries    and  members    of 
parliament,  to  exact  from  them  a  promise  to  support  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act  and  the  penal  laws  against  Soman  Catholics.     The 
great  majority  of  those  who  were  thus  consulted,  expressed  their 
determination  to  oppose  the  court  on  these  measiu*es ;   and  Lords 
Derby,  Thanet,  Shrewsbury,  Lumley,  and  Newport,  Vice- Admiral 
Herbert,  and  others,  readily  resigned  their  respective  employments 
and  commands.     The  King,  therefore,  prorogued  the  parliament  to 
November,  and  as  the  experiment  in  Scotland  had  now  proved 
successful,  he  issued,  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  memorable 
rotion^f*'  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  suspending  the  execution  of 
indniffeoce  ^^  penal  laws  concerning  religion,  and  freelv  pardoning 
all  offences  against  them,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  each  individual 
offender  had  been  named.      It  also  declared  that  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and'  allegiance,    and  the  several  tests   enjoined  by 
statutes  in  the  late  reign,  should  no  longer  be  required  of  any 
one  before  his  admission  to  offices  of  trust.     Without  pausing  to 
question  the  legality  of  this  measure,  the  four  great  bodies  of 
iProtestant  dissenters,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Quakers,  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  the  Presbyterians,  all  presented  addresses  to  the  Eong, 
thanking  him  for  the  boon  he  had  given  them.     But  Howe  and 
B«tOT«nd  Baxter,  the  two  great  Nonconformist  ministers,  warned 
viiTSiHHiu  *heir  brethren  not  to  &11  into  the  snare,  and    TTftlifnT 
utMibH    addressed  them  in  his  "  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,"  in  whidi 
**"»•        he  exposed  the  inconsistency  and  hoUowness  of  a  liberty 
of  conscience  granted  by  the  chiu*ch  of  Eome.    The  great  body 
of  the  Puritans,  therefore,  remained  firm ;  and  a  common  dang^ 
brought  them  nearer  to  that  union  with  the  chiu*ch  which  the 
Stuarts,  during  four  unhappy  reigns,  had  done  their  best  to  render 
impracticable. 

21.  Movements  of  the  English  opposition  after  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  strongly 
objected  to  the  policy  which  James  had  npw  adopted,  because  by 
usurping  a  prerogative  which  did  not  lawfully  belong  to  him,  he 
was  endangering  the  rights  of  the  crown.*     From  this  moment 

*  See  Tlndicftftion  of  their  oondoet  in  Macaulay,  IL,  4g6.60S. 
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the  Prince  sought  to  unite,  in  one  body,  the  numerous  ThePrince 
sections  of  the  community  which  regarded  him  as  their  geek?£?® 
head;    and  he  was  assisted  in  this  by  many  able  and  JJrtfeJ" 
trusty    coadjutors,    especially    Burnet    and    Dykevelt.  ^n^f  *^* 
James  frequently  remonstrated  against  the  residence  of  ^"*^' 
Burnet  at  the  Hague,  and,  after  some  time,  he  was  removed ;  but 
the  prince  continued  to  consult  him,   and  many  of  the  services  :of 
sharpest,  and  most  effective  tracts  which  about  that  time  ^'^«'- 
appeared  in  London,  were  justly  attributed  to  him.     James  was, 
therefore,  more  than  ever  enraged  against  Burnet;    he  caused 
proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  him  in  Edinburgh,  and  secret 
attempts  were  made  to  kidnap  him.     But  Burnet  published  a 
courageous  answer  to  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him. 

While  Burnet  thus  laboiu*ed  for  the  Eevolution  on  the  continent, 
Dykevelt,  whom  the  States-Q-eneral  sent  on  an  extraordinary  uiwion  of 
mission  to  the  English  court,  was  not  less  usefully  i>yJ'e»«J<- 
employed  in  London  (February,  1687).  He  had  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  chiefs  of  sdl  the  important  sections  of  the 
nation ;  the  Earl  of  Danby  and  Nottingham  spoke  to  him  the 
sense  of  the  Tory,  and  Halifax  that  of  the  Moderate  party ;  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Edward  Eussell,  the  nephew  of  the  Earl 
of  Bedford,  assured  him  of  the  support  of  the  Whigs;  Bishop 
Compton  undertook  to  manage  the  clergy.  Admiral  Herbert  the 
navy,  and  Churchill  the  army.  In  June,  Dykevelt  returned  to 
the  Hague  with  letters  from  these  men,  and  also  from  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury,  Clarendon,  Eochester,  and  Sunderland,  Lord 
Lumley  and  others,  containing  expressions  of  attachment  and 
offers  of  service,  the  true  meaning  of  which  they  had  authorised 
the  bearer  to  explain. 

This  mission  having  succeeded  so  well,  another  agent  named 

Zulestein  was  sent,  and  a  regular  correspondence  was  from  this 

time  established  between  the  prince  and  his  English  supporters. 

The  publication  of  the  letter  of  Fagel,  the  Pensionary,  followed  soon  j^^^^  ^f 
afterwards.  It  was  addressed  to  Stewart,  a  Scottish  lawyer,  who  had  Fagei,  the 
formerly  been  connected  with  Argyle's  rebellion,  but  had  latterly  *'«^«^°''^*^ 
joined  the  government,  and  had  written  to  the  Pensionary,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  exhorting  him  to  use  his  influence  in  persuading  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  to  support  their  father's  policy  and  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.  Fagel  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  reply  that  their 
highnesses  were  enemies  to  religious  persecution,  and  were  willing  to  concede 
to  the  English  Catholics  liberty  of  worship,  but  that  they  would  never  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  or  of  any  other  act  having  for  its  object  the  safety  of  the 
Protestant  Church ;  that  laws  which  merely  &ed  the  qualifications  for  office 
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could  not  be  taxed  with  injustice,  nor  could  that  man  be  s«id  to  persecute  who 
did  not  seek  to  punish  the  religious  belief  of  one  party,  but  only  to  preserve 
the  religious  establishments  of  the  other. 

This  manifesto  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
circulated  widely  on  the  continent;  50,000  copies  of  the  English 
version,  carefully  prepared  by  Burnet,  were  distributed  throughout 
England.  No  state  paper  was  ever  more  completely  succesgfuL 
The  Protestants  applauded  William's  firmness,  which  would  nol 
entrust  Papists  with  any  share  in  the  government ;  and  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Catholic  princes,  were  pleased  by  his  mild- 
ness and  moderation,  and  by  the  hope  that,  under  his  government^ 
DO  member  of  their  church  would  be  molested  on  account  ci 
religion.* 

22.  James  interferes  with  the  Privileges  of  the  Universities. 
If  any  doubt  had  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Dissenters  as  to  the 
King's  sincerity,  in  publishing  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  it 
must  soon  have  been  dispelled  bv  his  freaks  of  arbitrary  power 
immediately  afterwards.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  the 
introduction  of  a  few  Eoman  Catholics  into  the  universities,  to 
reside  there  on  the  same  footing  with  Protestants,  would  have  as 
beneficial  an  effect  as  it  had  had  in  Germany,  in  softening  down, 
by  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  the  antipathies  which  usually 
divide  religious  sects.  This  was  the  avowed,  but  there  was  another 
more  secret  motive — the  hope  of  inducing  men  to  profess  themselves 
Catholics  when  they  saw  that  university  honours  were  accessible  to 
the  members  of  both  communions.f  On  the  7th  of  February,  1687, 
the  King  sent  a  mandatory  letter  to  Dr.  Peachell,  the  vice-chancellOT 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  admit  Alban  Francis, 
ordmth*  a  Benedictine  monk  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the 
of"cISbr£g6  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  without  exacting  from  him  ihe 
Benedioiine  usual  oaths.  But  the  authorities  declined  to  obey  the 
Si^oatthe  mandate,  on  which  the  King  caused  the  vice-chancellof 
^  *'  and  the  senate  to  be  summoned  before  the  new  High 

Commission  Court  (April  21st).  Peachell  pleaded  in  his  defence 
the  statutes  which  required  oaths  &om  all  who  were  admitted  to  a 
degree ;  but  Jefireys  would  hear  of  no  defence,  and  he  deprived 
Peachell  of  his  office,  and  suspended  him  from  the  mastership  of 
Magdalen  College.  Thus  James  violated  the  fellowships  or  free- 
holds of  the  universities,  as  openly  as  he  had  violated  the  statutes 
«f  the  realm  (May  7th). 

While  this  dispute  was  still  pending,  James  engaged  in  a  staU 
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miore  mjust  and  yiolent  eontest  with  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  had  already  accepted  a  papist  Dean  of  Christchurdi,  and 
had  suffered  mass  to  be  performed  in  two  of  its  colleges.  It  had 
fllflo  asserted  the  King's  prerogatives  in  the  highest  strains  of  the 
most  abject  flattery,  and  resistance,  therefore,  was  never  expected 
froiECL  it.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  president  of  Magdal^i 
Oolite,  the  fellows  were  ordered  to  elect  Anthony  Farmer,  who 
was  ineligible  because  he  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  was  ^ii 
aot  a  fellow  of  either  Magdalen  or  New  College,  which  Jjith*^"*^® 
was  an  essential  qualification  for  the  vacant  office.  He  oo^^" 
was,  moreover,  a  man  of  notoriously  immoral  life.  In  ^^fo'^<*' 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  compromise,  the  fellows  postponed  the 
dLection  tiU  the  15th  of  April,  the  last  day  on  which,  by  the 
eonstitution  of  the  college,  the  election  could  take  place.  When 
^hat  day  came,  ihe  King  insisted  upon  Earmer  being  elected ;  but 
the  fellows  firmly  objected,  and  elected  John  Hough,  a  man  of 
wninent  virtue  and  prudence,  who  was  duly  admitted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  the  visitor  of  the  college.  James  then  had  the 
fellows  cited  before  the  High  Commission  Court  (June  6th),  which 
declared  Hough's  election  void,  but  recommended  the  King  to 
propose  a  more  respectable  candidate.  Accordingly,  he  proposed 
barker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who,  though  not  an  avowed  papist,  was 
disqualified  because  he  had  never  been  a  fellow  of  either  New 
College  or  Magdalen.  But  the  fellows  refused  to  proceed  to 
another  election,  on  the  groimd  that  there  was  no  vacancy.  The 
King,  therefore,  went  to  Oxford,  and  endeavoured  to  terrify  them 
into  obedience ;  but  they  were  unmoved  by  the  frowns  of  the 
sovereign.  They  were  then  handed  over  to  Cartwright,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  King's  Bench,  and  Jenner,  a 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  members  of  the  High  Commission,  and 
now  appointed  extraordinary  visitors  of  the  college  (October  21st). 
These  judges  first  annulled  the  election  of  Dr.  Hough,  then 
installed  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  by  proxy,  and  next  placed  three 
troops  of  cavalry  in  the  president's  lodgings.  The  fellows  ^^  expels 
now  consented  to  submit  to  the  new  president  until  the  by^nlSJli 
question  should  be  decided  in  a  competent  court.  But  ^°"*- 
when  they  learnt  that  even  this  concession  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  King,  they  withdrew  it,  and  were  then,  one  and  all,  ejected 
from  the  college,  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  The  King's  immedmte  object  was  soon  after  accom- 
plished, for  Parker  dying,  Gifford,  a  Eoman  Catholic  bishop,  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  the  college  was  turned  into  a  Itoman 
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Catholic  seminary,  mass  being  said  in  the  chapel,  and  none  but 
Eoman  Catholics  admitted  to  the*  fellowships.  But  so  glaring  an 
act  of  despotism  was  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom ;  it 
excited  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  clergy,  and  all  but  the  most 
bigoted  saw  that  the  ties  which  bound  the  church  to  the  throne 
were  so  loosened,  that  one  more  violent  strain  would  utterly  break 
the  union.  A  subscription  was  raised  for  the  ejected  fellows,  to 
which  the  Princess  of  Orange  gave  £200. 

23.    The  Board  of  Regulators.     In  the  midst  of  this  universal 
excitement,  several  letters  from  the  Jesuits  of  Liege  to  those  of 
Friburg  were  intercepted  in  Holland,  and  despatched  to 
feuSii        England  by  the  refugees.    They  spoke  with  rapture  of  what 
Intercepted  ^^^  gocicty  was  doiug  iu  England  to  remove  education 
*^*     *'    from  the  hands   of  the  heretics;     of  the  approaching 
elevation  of  Father  Petre  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  of  Father 
Warner,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  8t.  Omer,  being  about  to 
be  appointed  to  the  post  of  confessor  to  the  King.     Other  matters 
were  mentioned,  which  showed  what  James  and  the  Jesuits  were 
plotting  against  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  realm.*     The  court, 
in  fact,  had  already  become  divided  by  the   dissensions   of  the 
moderate  Catholics  and  the  Jesuits.     The  latter  prevailed.     The 
papal  nuncio  was  publicly  received  by  James  at  Windsor  Castle 
Reception    G^^J  3rd,  1687),  and  Petre  was  admitted  to  the  privy 
JJ^^f        council,  and  named  clerk  of  the  closet  (November,  1687). 
nuncio.      3^t  the  Pope  steadily  refused  to  grant  him  a  cardinal's 
hat,  for  which  James  anxiously  waited,  before  he  conferred  upon 
him  the  archbishopric  of  York.     While  these  intrigues  were  at 
their  height,  the  great  news  began  to  be  whispered,   that   the 
Queen  was  with  child  (October).     The  zealots  already  confidently 
foretold  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  and  as  James  was  not 
very  likely  to  live  till  his  son  should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the 
royal  functions,  the  prospect  of  a  regency  began  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  all  parties.     Now  the  law  had  made  no  provision  for 
the  case  of  a  minority ;   the  reigning  sovereign  was  not  competent 
jamee        ^  make   any  provision   for  such   a  case  by  will;     the 
topS*!!**  legislature  alone  could  supply  the  defect.     It  was  evident, 
pariument  therefore,  that  the  Prince  or  Princess  of  Orange  would  be 
regent,  for  the  parliament  would  never  sanction  the  appointment 
of  the  Queen,  a  papist,  as  guardian  of  the  realm  and  of  the  infant 
sovereign.     James  determined,  therefore,  to  pack  a  parliament. 
For  this  piu^ose  he  established  a  hoard  of  "  regulators,^'  whose 
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^uty  it  was  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  boroughs,  to  correct  abuses 
where  it  was  practicable,  and,  where  not,  by  forfeiting  their 
charters,  to  turn  out  such  rotten  members  as  infected  the  rest, 
and  to  revise  the  commissions  of  peace  and  lieutenancy  (December 
12th).  Jeflfreys  was  the  only  Protestant  on  this  board,  which  sat 
at  Whitehall,  and  by  its  sub-committees  and  agents  made  proceedinga 
itself  felt  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  lords  lieutenants  bilJdof 
were  directed  to  go  down  immediately  into  their  respec-  '<«^<»"- 
tive  counties,  and  (1)  to  make  out  lists  of  persons  devoted  to  the 
King,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  appointed  mayors  and  sheriffs,  that 
the  returning  officers  might  be  in  the  interests  of  the  crown. 
{2)  And  to  assemble  their  deputies  and  the  magistrates,  and  put 
to  each  individual  these  three  questions :  If  you  are  chosen  to  the 
next  parliament,  will  you  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and 
the  penal  laws?  Will  you  give  your  aid  to  those  candidates  who 
>engage  to  vote  for  that  repeal  ?  Will  you  support  the  declaration 
*for  liberty  of  conscience,  by  living  peaceably,  and  like  good 
Christians,  with  men  of  different  religious  principles  ?  Those  who 
refused  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  were  erased 
from  the  lists  of  justices  and  deputy-lieutenants,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  sheriffs  and  other  officers.  As  soon  as  the  questions  got 
abroad,  a  skilful  answer  was  drawn  up  and  circulated  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  generally  adopted.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect :  "  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  I  have 
the  honour  of  a  seat  there,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  carefully  to 
weigh  such  reasons  as  may  be  adduced  in  debate  for  and  against  a 
Bill  of  Indulgence,  and  then  vote  according  to  my  conscientious 
-conviction.  As  an  elector,  I  shall  give  my  support  to  candidates 
whose  notions  of  the  duty  of  a  representative  agree  with  my  own. 
As  a  private  man,  it  is  my  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with 
^everybody."* 

This  endeavour  to  violate  the  rights  of  electors,  and  to  take 
away  the  vested  franchises  of  corporate  boroughs,  was  the  most 
•capital  delinquency  of  James's  government,  because  it  tended  to 
preclude  any  reparation  for  the  rest  of  his  oppressions,  and  directly 
attacked  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state.      But,  like  all 
the  King's  other  measures,  it  displayed  his  utter  inability 
to   overthrow  the  national  liberties.      He  selected,   as  finfgto 
regulators,  incapable  persons,  who  were  also  extremely  King's 
"disagreeable  to  the  people ;    and,  being  both  Catholics  and  ^  *"** 
Presbyterians,  had  no  interests  or  tastes  in  common.     The  whole 
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effect  produced  by  the  regulators  was,  to  place  muoicipal  power 
and  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  Nonconformists,  whose  resentuoent 
of  past  oppression,  hereditary  attachment  to  popular  principles  of 
government,  and  inveterate  abhorrence  of  popery,  were  not  to  be 
effaced  by  an  unnatural  coalition.  The  wiser  part  of  the  church- 
men made  secret  overtures  to  their  party,  and,  by  assurances  of  a 
toleration,  if  not  of  a  comprehension  within  the  Anglican  pale^ 
won  them  over  to  a  hearty  concurrence  in  the  great  project  jjjtat 
was  then  on  foot.* 

24.  The  Second  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  On  the  27th  of 
April,  1688,  the  King  put  forth  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence^ 
in  which,  after  reciting  the  former  declaration,  he  stated  that  it 
was  his  unalterable  resolution  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  the 
English  crown  "  freedom  of  conscience  for  ever,"  and  to  render 
merit,  and  not  oaths,  the  qualification  for  office.  He  also  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  employ  none  who  were  not  prepared  to 
concur  in  this  design,  in  pursuance  of  which  resolution  he  bad 
already  dismissed  his  disobedient  servants ;  that  he  meant  to  Uold 
a  parliament  in  November,  at  the  latest ;  and  he  exhorted  hi» 
suDJects  to  choose  those  representatives  who  would  assist  him. 
That  this  Declaration  might  be  more  generally  known  and  obej^ed^ 
an  order  was  sent  to  the  several  bishops  from  the  council  (May  4tb), 
The  enjoining  that  it  should  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  their 

to  bL'fwd  "  respective  churches,  at  the  usual  time  of  divine  service ; 
In  church...  in  London  and  the  suburbs  on  the  20th  and  27th  of 
May,  and,  in  the  country,  on  the  3rd  and  10th  of  June.  Thi» 
order  was  not,  indeed,  without  precedent.  In  1681,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  the  declaration  of  Charleg  IL 
against  the  Whigs,  and,  subsequently,  in  1683,  his  declaration 
respecting  the  Bye-House  Plot,  were  read  during  the  service,  by 
order  of  the  King.f  But  at  those  times  the  court  was  in  fisty^ur 
with  the  church,  and  no  man  thought  of  disobeying  an  order 
which  he  approved.  Now,  however,  the  clergy,  with  scarcely  ;an 
exception,  regarded  the  Indulgence  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  <^ 
the  realm,  as  a  breach  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  King,  and  as 
decidedly  hostile  to  their  interests.  How  to  collect,  in  so  short 
an  interval,  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  country,  or 
even  of  the  bishops,  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty;    for 


^   ^        the  means  of  communication  were  very  imperfect;    the 

nation  o 
tb«  cUrgy. 


^SiSr    ^^^^^^9  ill  which  the  proclamation  was  published,  wa» 
"  *"^    wholly  under  the  control  of  the  government ;  letters  could 
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not  be  sent  throu^  the  poet-office  without  the  certainty  thg.t  th^y 
would  be  opened,  if  suspected,  aod  stopped,  if  their  contents  were 
displeasing.  A  general  opposition,  therefore,  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  partial  opposition  would  be 
ruinous  to  individuals,  because  they  would  be  summ^-rily  dealt 
with  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Oommissiooa,  and  of  little  advantage  to 
the  church  and  nation. 

25.   Tlie  Bishaps  aad  iGlergy  Opppse  the  BecLaratlon.    On  the 
12th,  the  archbishop  gave  a  dinner  to  the  leading  clergymen  in  the 
capital,  and,  when  those  who  had  not  been  admitted  into  .Meetta? 
the  secret  were  departed,  Compton  of  London,  Turner  of  ffoSJEm 
Ely,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Dr.  Tennison,  rector  of  *^®'^* 
St.  Martin's,  remained  in  consultation  with  the  metropolitan.     By 
them  it  was  resolved  that  the  clergy  could  not  read  the  Decl^j^a- 
tion,  either  in  prudence  or  in  conscience.     Letters  were  forthwith 
sent  by  horsemen  to  the  nearest  country  post  towns,  so  as  to 
escape  the  examination  of  tiie  government  officials  at  the  head 
office  in  Lombard-street,  addressed  to  the  most  respectable  prelates 
oi  the  province  of  Canterbury,    entreating  them  to  come  up 
without  delay  to  London,   and  strengthen  the  hands   of  their 
metropolitan  at  this  conjuncture.     Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Lake  of  Chichester,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol, 
obeyed  the  summons ;    and,  on  the  18th,  a  meeting  of 
these   and  other  prelates,   and  of  Tillotson,    Tennisqn,  pMU»tS?»t 
Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  other  eminent  divines, 
was  held  at  Lambeth.     After  long  deliberation,  a  petition  to  the 
King,  written  by  the  archbishop  himself,  was  agreed  upon,  and 
signed  by  him  and  six  of  his  suffragans,  viz.,  Lloyd,  Turner,  Lake, 
Ken,  Trelawney,  and  White.     The  Bishop  of  London,  being  under 
suspension,   did  not  sign.      The  petition  prayed,  in  respectful 
language,  that  the  clergy  might  be  excused  from  reading  Thej  draw 
the  Declaration,  not  because  they  were  wanting  in  duty  JJt&on 
to  their  sovereign,  or  in  tenderness  to  the  dissenters,  but  »«*in«'  **» 
because  it  was  founded  on  the  dispensing  power  which  had  often 
been  declared  illegal  in  parliament ;   and,  on  that  account,  they 
could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  be  parties  to  the 
solemn  publishing  of  an  illegal  Declaration  in  the  house  of  0od, 
and  durmg  the  divine  service.     It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening, 
and,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  the 
churches  of  London.    It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  petition 
should  be  presented  to  the  King  at  once,  and  the  aix  bishops 
immediately  went  to  WhitiehaU,  ^d  were  admitted  to  the  royal 
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closet,  Sancroft  not  accompanying  them,  because  he  had  long  been 
forbidden  the  court.  James  had  heard  from  his  tool,  Cartwright, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  that  the  clergy  were  disposed  to  obey  the  royal 
Which  !•  mandate ;  he  was,  therefore,  not  prepared  for  the  petition. 
greinited  WTien  :he  had  read  it,  he  violently  exclaimed,  "  This  i»  a 
^"^-  standard  of  rebellion."  Three  of  the  bishops  passionately 
disclaimed  the  imputation,  and  Ken  said,  "  We  have  two  duties  to 
perform ;  our  duty  to  God,  and  our  duty  to  your  majesty.  We 
honour  you ;  but  we  fear  God."  On  this,  the  King  became  more 
and  more  angry,  and  threatened  them,  at  their  peril,  to  disobey 
him  by  not  publishing  the  Declaration.  Then  "Q-od's  will  be 
done,"  replied  Ken,  and  the  bishops  respectfully  retired. 

That  very  evening,  the  petitition  of  the  prelates  was  circulated 
through  London.  How  it  got  abroad  is  still  a  mystery,  for 
Sancroft  declared  that  he  knew  of  no  copy  except  that  wluch  he 
himself  had  written,  and  which  James  had  taken  irom  the  bishops 
and  kept.  The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  some  person 
petuionif  about  the  King  had  been  indiscreet  or  treacherous.  A 
'"'"•'""  short  letter,  ^tten  with  great  power  of  argument  and 
language,  and  printed  secretly,  was  at  the  same  time  largely 
circulated  by  the  post,  and  by  the  common  carriers,  and  a  copy 
€ent  to  every  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.  It  plainly  pointed  out 
the  danger  which  those  who  refused  to  read  the  Declaration  would 
incur,  but  much  more  plainly  set  forth  the  still  greater  danger 
which  would  result  from  submission  to  the  King's  mandate.  It 
was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Halifiix.* 

26.  Seven  of  the  Bishops  are  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  the 
Sunday  following,  the  Declaration  was  read  in  four  out  of  the 
hundred  chiu*ches  in  London,  and  in  these  the  congrega- 
^th6°'  tions  rose  and  withdrew  as  soon  as  the  minister  uttered 
the  first  words.  When  the  following  Sunday  came,  the 
same  things  took  place,  and  the  King  was  utterly  perplexed.  He 
knew  not  what  course  to  take.  After  considerable  hesitation,  he 
resolved  that  the  archbishop,  and  the  six  other  petitioners,  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a  charge  of 
seditious  libel,  where  their  conviction  would  be  certain,  because 
the  judges  and  their  officers  were  the  tools  of  the  court,  and  since 
the  old  charter  of  London  had  been  forfeited,  scarcely  one  prisoner 
whom  the  government  was  bent  on  bringing  to  punishment  had 
been  acquitted  by  a  jury.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the  bishops  were 
«ummoned  to  appear  before  the  King  in  council  on  the  following 
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8th  of  June.  When  they  came  into  the  royal  presence,  Thebi»hoM 
they  acknowledged,  aflber  some  demur,  their  respective  KfoS^t^ 
signatures  to  the  petition,  and  were  then  informed  that  «>™<^- 
they  would  have  to  answer  for  their  offence  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  that  the  King  would  accept  their  personal  recognizances  for 
their  appearances.  They  replied  that,  being  peers  of  the  realm, 
they  would  give  no  other  security  than  their  word,  on  which  they 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  To  check  the  expression  of  popular 
feeHng,  and  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  it  had 
been  thought  prudent  to  convey  them  to  the  Tower  by  water. 
But  it  was  known  all  over  London  that  they  were  before  the 
council,  and  a  great  multitude  fiUed  the  courts  of  Whitehall, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  streets.  When  the  bishops  deSonatra. 
came  forth  under  a  guard,  they  passed  through  lines  of  fei^ 
weeping  men  and  women,  who  prayed  aloud  for  their  safety, 
and  knelt  to  ask  their  blessing ;  and,  as  they  entered  their  barge, 
the  river  sparkled  in  the  setting  sun  as  the  oars  of  thousands  of 
boats  dashed  up  its  waters.  All  down  the  river,  there  arose  from 
the  lines  of  boats  through  which  they  passed,  a  shout  of  "  God 
bless  your  lordships."  The  multitudes  cheered  them  from  the 
banks ;  on  their  landing,  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  garrison 
bent  their  knees,  and  solicited  their  blessing ;  the  guards  would 
drink  no  other  health  than  that  of  the  bishops,  and  day  by  day, 
such  numbers  flocked  to  the  Tower  to  visit  them,  that  the  King 
became  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  particularly  when  he  learned  that 
a  deputation  of  ten  Nonconformist  ministers,  the  leaders  of  their 
party,  had  been  amongst  the  visitors.* 

27.    They  are  brought  before  King's  Bench.     Two  days  after 
the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops  in  the  Tower,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  born  (June  10th)  at  St.  James's  Palace,  to  the  great 
ioy  of  the  King  and  the  Jesuits,  but  to  the  dismay  of  the  the"oid 

1        ii  11.T         J  j.\.  •  •x'i*  Pretender." 

people  at  large,  who  beueved  the  pnnce  was  supposititious, 
and  that  James  had  been  guilty  of  an  imposture.  The  Princess 
Anne,  who  was  then  at  Bath,  and  the  court  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  shared  in  this  belief,  which  it  is  now  known  was  unfounded. 
On  the  appointed  day  (June  15th),  the  seven  bishops  were 
brought  before  King's  Bench,  where  they  were  called  to  plead, 
a^r  the  legal  objections  to  the  commitment  had  been  overruled. 
They  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  and  that  day  fortnight  (June  29th), 
was  fixed  for  their  tnal.  In  the  meantime,  they  were  set  at  large 
on  their  own  recognizances,  the  crown  lawyers  not  requiring 
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Twrniv-oM  sureties,  because  they  knew  that  Halifex  had  arFanged 
KuuSf'  that  twenty-one  temporal  peers,  of  the  highest  consi- 
wlitiopi.  deration,  should  be  ready  to  put  in  bail,  three  for  each 
defendant ;  and  such  a  manifestation  of  the  feeling  of  the  nolnlity 
would  have  been  a  great  blow  to  the  government.  One  of  the 
jQost  opulent  dissenters  of  the  city  had  also  begged  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  surety  for  Ken.  When  the  bishops  left  the 
court,  the  excitement  of  the  people  was  greater  than  ever,  for  it 
was  believed  that  they  were  wnolly  released,  and  the  Dutch 
Ambassador  expected  that  an  insurrection  would  break  out  before 
the  day  was  over.  The  agitation  spread  all  over  the  country. 
Pntiic  The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  sent  letters  of  sympathy 
txcitement.  ^  ^j^g  prelates;  and  the  miners  of  Cornwall  expressed 
their  determination  to  rescue  their  countryman,  Trelawney,  of 
Bristol,  in  the  old  ballad,  the  burden  of  which  is  still  remembered — 

And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
There's  twenty  thousand  underground 
Will  know  the  reason  why. 

Neither  James  nor  his  advisers  could  view  this  public  excitement 
without  some  feelings  of  alarm.  Even  Jeffreys  would  gladly  have 
retraced  his  steps,  and  Hunderland  ventured  to  recommend 
concession.  But  James  was  fixed  in  his  resolution.  '^  I  will  go 
on,"  he  said.  "I  have  been  only  too  indulgent.  Indulgence 
ruined  my  fether.*'  The  minister  then  openly  professed  himself 
what  he  had  long  been  privately,  a  convert  to  Kome ;  but  although 
the  King  boasted  of  this  triumph,  it  gave  Sunderland  no  more 
influence  in  restraining  his  master's  infetuation.* 

28.  The  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  The  scandalous  apostacy 
of  Sunderland,  which  soon  became  known  in  every  eoffee-houBe 
in  London,  considerably  heightened  the  interest  with  which  the 
nation  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  fate  of  the  seven 
brave  champions  of  the  English  church  was  to  be  decided.  Great 
multitudes  came  up  from  the  country  to  the  metropolis.  West- 
minster Hall  was  crowded  with  spectators;  the  Old  and  New 
Palace  Yard,  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  to  a  great  distance, 
were  thronged  with  people,  who  awaited  the  result  of  ihe  trial 
with  impatient  anxiety.  Thirty  peers,  the  friends  of  the  prelates, 
sat  on  the  bench  with  the  four  judges  of  the  court,  Wright,  who 
presided,  Allibone,  a  papist,  and  Holloway  and  Powell.  The 
ThecouDfei  counscl  for  the  crown  were  Powis,  the  attorney-general, 
•nfttfed.     Williams,    the    solicitor-general.    Shower,    recorder     of 
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London,  and  Serjeants  dWfidei'  and  Baldock.  The  govemifi«WtP 
requested  Maynard,  the  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  Long  rarliameiit, 
to  render  his  services,  but  he  refused.  On  the  other  side  wer^ 
arrayed  almost  all  the  eminent  forensic  talents  of  the  age ;  Sawyer 
and  Eineh,  whom  James  had  lately  dismissed  from  the  posts 
of  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  Pemberton,  formerly  chief 
justice,  Levinz,  Pollexfen,  Treby,  and  Somers.  Sir  Samuel 
Astry,  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  had  done  his  best  to  pack  a  jury, 
but  of  the  forty-eight  whom  he  selected,  the  counsel  for  the^ 
bishops,  by  right,  struck  off  twelve,  and  the  crown  lawyers 
also  struck  off  the  same  number,  and  of  the  twenty-four  which 
remained,  the  first  twelve  who  answered  to  their  names  were  to 
try  the  issue.  The  foreman  was  Sir  Roffer  Langley,  a 
baronet  of  old  and  honourable  femily,  and  with  him  were 
joined  a  knight  and  ten  esquires,  some  of  whom  were  Noncon- 
formists. One  was  Michael  Arnold,  the  Bang's  brewer.  The  trial 
began  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Every  point  was  keenly  and  vehemently  contested  by  the  lawyers 
oti  each  side ;  the  audience  listened  with  the  utmost  anxiety ;  and 
the  turns  of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  amazing,  that  the 
multitude  repeatedly  passed  in  a  single  minute  from  anxiety  to 
exultation,  and  back  again  from  exultation  to  still  deeper  anxiety.* 

The  information  charged  the  prisoners  with  having  written,  or  published,  ht 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  false,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel.     The 
attorney-general  first  tried  to  prove  the  writing,  but  the  witnesses  foraaSon 
they  csdled  were  so  unwilling  to  answer,  that  two  of  the  judges  Jf*^"* 
decided  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.     Now,  the  bishops 
had  confessed  their  signatures  to  the  King,  but  not  before  James  had  given 
theiii  a  kind  of  assurance  that  their  confession  should  not  be  used  against  mem. 
The  crown  counsel  did  not  wish,  for  the  King's  sake,  to  produce  evidence  of 
this  confession,  because  it  would  implicate  the  King  on  his  implied  ,j^^ 
promise;  but,   as  they  could  not  j^ave  the  writing  by  any  other  writiM 
testimony,  they  now  cadled  Blathway,  a  clferk  of  the  privy  council,  p"*^®* 
Who,  after  *  severe  cp6s8*eiamination  from  the  opposing  counsel,  which  the 
crown  lawyers  vainly  tried  to  stop,  gave  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  passed 
when  the  bishops  presented  their  petition.    His  evidence,  therefore,  proved  the 
writing,  hut  this  was  not  sufficient  even  yet;  for  //  was  necessary  to  «  *  q* 
^(^e  that  the'  petition,  oy  oilegedMet,  had  been  written  in  the  county  thepUrt?*  of 
df  Mid^ese^,     It  w^  eiitli«ely  out  of  *e  ^oW€r  of  t!ie  crowii  lawyers  '^'^^9- 
tb  prove  this,  jfor  the»  was  mil' proof  that  Sancroft  had' written  the  petition  it 
]Lambethi  which  was  in  Surre}^  ahd  that  th«  bishops  liad  signed  the  writing 
there  before  they  set  out  for  Whitehall,  on  the  i8th  of  May.     The  whole  case 
for  the  prbsecutiori,  therefore,  brblce  dbwii,  and'  the  studiehce,  With  great  glee, 
Expected  a  Speedy  acquittal.    But  the  croWn  lawyei^,  chailgittg  their  ground^ 
Undertook  td  proV6  t^  publkatim'  ef  th^  Hbel.    The  delivery  of  the  petitibH 
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to  the  King  was  a  publication  in  law;  but  the  difficulty  was,  how  this  delivay 
could  be  proved,  for  no  one  had  been  present  at  the  audience  which  the  King 
gave  the  bishops,  and  the  King  coula  not  well  be  sworn.  Many  witnesses 
How  tha  ^^^^  called,  but  none  of  them  could  tell  anything  about  the  delivery. 
pttbUcati(ro  That  the  petition  had  been  presented  was  fully  admitted^  but  the 
wMproTed.  question  was,  had  the  bishops  accused  presented  the  petition  which 
was  alleged  to  be  the  libel  under  trial  The  chief  justice  at  length  began  to 
charge  the  jury,  and  an  acquittal  was  fully  expected,  when  Finch  imprudently 
requested  permission  to  make  some  additional  observations.  After  some  delay, 
his  brother  counsel  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit  down,  and  allow  the  chief  justice 
to  proceed.  But,  in  the  meantime.  Lord  Sunderland  had  been  sent  for,  and 
he  swore  that  the  bishops  had  informed  him  of  their  intention  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  King,  that  he  had  introduced  them  into  the  royal  closet  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  the  King  had  afterwards  shown  him  the  petition  which  they 
nad  presented.  This  testimony  fully  proved  the  publication  in  Middlesex,  but 
was  the  occasion  of  a  more  important  victory  to  the  bishops,  for  the  subject 
matter  was  now  argued.  Was  it  a  /alse^  malicious ^  and  seditious  libel  f 
Hitherto  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been,  whether  a  fact,  which  everybody  well 
knew  to  be  true,  could  be  proved  according  to  technical  rules  of  evidence ;  but 
now  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  limits  of  prerogative  and  liberty,  into 
the  right  of  the  King  to  dispense  with  statutes,  into  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
Wm  the  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  The  counsel  for  the  bishops, 
DetitUm  a  m  forcible  arguments,  proved  that  the  bishops  were  perfectly  right 
^^  when  they  stated  that  the  dispensing  power  was  illegal;  and  Somers, 

who  that  day  took  the  high  position  which  he  ever  after  maintained,  as  the 
great  constitutional  lawyer  and  statesman  of  his  time,  showed  that  the 
expressions  which  were  used  in  the  information  to  describe  the  offence  imputed 
to  the  bishops,  were  altogether  inappropriate.  The  paper  was  not  Jalse, 
because  every  fact  which  it  set  fortn  ha!d  been  shown,  from  the  journals  of 
parliament,  to  be  true;  nor  malicious^  because  it  was  drawn  from  the 
defendants  by  necessity,  and  offered  to  the  sovereign  with  the  most  innocent 
intention;  nor  seditious^  because  it  was  presented  in  private;  nor  a  libel, 
because  it  was  a  decent  petition,  such  as,  by  the  laws  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
every  civilised  state,  even  imperial  Rome,  a  subject  could  with  propriety 
present  to  the  sovereign. 

The  judges  charged  the  jury  separately.  "Wright  summed  up 
that  the  petition  was  a  libel;  Justice  Allibone  held  the  same 
opinion.  J3ut  Holloway  and  Powell  differed  from  them,  and  the 
latter  affirmed  that  the  dispensing  power,  as  then  administered, 
was  an  encroachment  of  the  prerogative,  and  if  not  repressed, 
would  put  the  whole  legislative  authority  in  the  King.  The  jury 
were  locked  up  all  night.  At  first,  nine  were  for  acquitting,  and 
three  for  convicting.  Two  of  the  minority  soon  gave  way ;  but 
the  King's  brewer  obstinately  refused  to  concur  with  the  rest  till 
six  o'clock  next  morning.  At  ten  the  court  again  met,  and  the 
Thtrerdiot  forcmau  delivered  the  verdict  "  Not  Giulty.'*  The  shouts 
ofAoqautai  of  applause  which  instantly  arose  from  the  benches  and 
galleries  of  the  court,  were  echoed  in  a  moment  by  10,000  persons 
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who  crowded  the  great  hall ;  Tfrom  the  hall  they  passed  to  the 
streets  and  the  river,  and  from  London  to  every  suburb.  The 
King  had  that  morning  visited  the  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
and  was  dining  with  the  general,  Lord  Eeversham.  Sunderland 
instantly  sent  a  courier  thither  with  the  news.  James  was  greatly 
disturbed,  and  exclaimed  in  French,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  them.'* 
He  left  directly  for  London,  and,  as  he  was  leaving  the  camp,  the 
soldiers  set  up  a  great  shout.  The  King,  surprised,  asked  General 
what  the  uproar  meant.  "Nothing,"  was  the  answer,  '^oicidk. 
"  the  soldiers  are  only  glad  that  the  bishops  are  acquitted."  "  Da 
you  call  that  nothing  ?"  said  the  baffled  tyrant ;  "so  much  the  worse 
for  them."  That  night  London  was  illuminated ;  the  Pope  was 
burnt  in  effigy ;  and  although  those  who  took  a  chief  part  in  these 
demonstrations  were  indicted,  no  grand  jury  would  find  a  bill 
against  them.  In  all  the  great  towns  the  same  enthusiastic 
rejoicings  were  made ;  all  parties  and  sects  united  in  one  compact 
mass  against  the  government,  and  forgot,  for  the  time,  their  hatred 
and  party  spirit ;  and,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  our  history, 
the  love  of  the  church,  and  the  love  of  freedom  united  them  in 
perfect  harmony.* 

29.  The  Prince  of  Orange  invited  to  invade  England.  During 
these  proceedings  Admiral  Eussell  went  over  to  the  Hague,  to  urge 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  a  bold  interference  with  English  affiiira 
(May,  1688).  But  the  prince  refrised  to  do  anything,  except  he 
received  a  formal  and  direct  invitation  from  the  national  leaders.. 
A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  same  day  that  the  Bishops  Siit»ti<m 
were  acquitted,  and  the  invitation  was  drawn  up  and  prince  or 
subscribed  in  cipher  by  the  Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Danby,  '*"'** 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Lumley,  Admiral  Eussell,  and  Sidney, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Eomney.  The  document  assured  the  prince 
that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  English  people  were  desirous  of  a 
change,  and  would  willingly  effect  it,  if  they  were  certain  of  such 
help  from  abroad  as  would  ensure  success ;  that  if  he  landed  with 
a  force,  tens  of  thousands  would  hasten  to  his  standard ;  and  that 
the  present  was  a  favourable  opportunity,  when  the  army  and  the 
navy  shared  in  the  general  discontent.  This  document  was  carried 
to  Holland  by  Admiral  Herbert,  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  and, 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange  received  it,  he  at  once  resolved  to  act 
upon  it.  But  many  serious  difficulties  stood  in  his  way;  the 
appearance  of  a  foreign  army  in  England  might  not  be  welcomed 
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'rtiedlffl.  %  *^®  people;  dnid  v^hile  dr  defeat  wouid'  be  fiitaly  a 
Sllf^Jf  bl<>6dy  victory  over  En^ish  regimentd  wouid  cruefly 
wmS!?f '  wouftdi  tie  iiBitiontA  pride.  The  greatest  difficulties  arose 
•ttterpriie.  ^^^  ^ijg  congtitutloti  of  the  Batavian  republic.  The  States- 
General  had  no  power,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Provincial 
States',  which  again  had  no  authority  without  the  consent  of 
every  municipblity-  which  had  a  share  in  the  representation.  Ever 
since  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  the  municipality  of  Amsterdam 
had  opposed  itself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  kept  up  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  Louis  XIV. ;  and  as,  without  its  sanction, 
no  trarlike  expedition  could  be  undertaken,  the  enterprise  against 
England  seemed  an  impossibility.  Another  difficulty  was,  the 
hostility  with  which  the  prince  s  Eoman  Catholic  allies  might 
regard  an  expedition  made  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  Protestantism. 
The  removal  of  these  obstacles  was  a  task  too  arduous  for  such  a 
statesman  even  as  the'  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  James  and  Louis 
soon  accomplished  it  for  him  by  their  infatuation  and  perverseness.* 

30.  How  James  aided  ihe  Piince  of  Orange.  To  revenge 
himself  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  James  ordered  dQ 
chancellors  of  dioceses  and  all  archdeacons  to  report  to  the  Hi^ 
CJommission  Court  the  names  of  all  clergymen  who  had  omitted 
to  read  the  Decliaration.  But  those  officers  refused  to  furnish 
any  information  on  the  subject,  and  when  the  court  met  to 
receive  the  returns,  instead  thereof,  a  paper  was  given  in, 
commiMiort  Containing  the  resignation  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Eochester, 
**  *°^*  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  condemn  those  of  his  brethim 
who  had  considered  it  their  duty  not  to  read  the  Declaration. 
As  Sprat  had  hitherto  unscrupulously  supported  the  King's 
policy,  and  was  a  man  of  known  laxity  of  principle,  his  defection 
was  peculiarly  alartning  to  the  court;  and  the  commission 
ifiimediately  broke  up  in  confusion.f  While  the  clergy  thou 
showed  themselves  refractory,  the  gentry  took  every  occasion, 
0s^ecilarUy  at  the  assizes,  of  showing  disrespect  to  i^e  roytd 
authority  and  i!he  judical  office. 

But  it  was  in  the  army  that  disatfeetion  assumed  its  mo^ 
lierioiMP  aspect.  The  Papist  soldiers  suddenly  became  objects  of 
DiMfl^roh  ^^0e  to  the  Protestant  soldiers,  and  toasts,  threatening 
Hktbeafto;}  to  the  Papists,  Were  vehemently  applauded  in  the  noiisy 
festivals  held'  in'  honour  of  Protestant  anniversaries.  Early  in 
August^  th^efore,  t^^' camp  at  Hounslow  Heath  was  broken  up; 

*  ]fMSldliy«^fia^-164.  t  Ibid,  nU  1S8«169. 
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and  the  regiments  were  placed  in  various  garrisons ;  but  dissaflfeo- 
tion  was  not  suppressed  thereby.  liord  Lichfield's  regiment,  now 
the  twelfth  of  the  line,  and  chiefly  recruited  from  Staffordshire, 
the  most  Eoman  Catholic  county  in  England,  actually  laid  down 
their  pikes  and  muskets,  and  refused  to  subscribe  an  engagement 
to  do  away  with  the  Test  Act,  which  the  King,  in  person,  asked 
them  to  sign.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  remodel  the  army, 
if  James  was  determined  to  persist  in  his  designs.  But,  in 
executing  this  purpose,  he  took  that  fatal  step  which  prevented 
him  from  appealing  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  against  a 
foreign  invader,  and  thus  removed  one  of  the  most  formidable 
difficulties  which  threatened  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  imported 
Irish  recruits  in  such  large  numbers,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  was  alarmed  and  enraged;  for  at  that  period  im^rtg 
the  Irish  were  contemptuously  regarded  by  the  English  ^^^^ 
as  a  cowardly  and  degraded  race  of  foreigners,  and  to  be 
held  down  by  these  men,  while  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
the  country  were  destroyed,  roused  the  entire  nation.  The  army 
strongly  resented  the  insult,  and,  in  some  regiments,  the  officers 
resigned  in  a  body.  The  ballad  of  Lilliburlero  was  sung  every- 
where, and  the  trick  of  whistling  the  air  of  the  song  became  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  veteran  of  the  Boyne  and  Namur  in  afber 
years.* 

31.  What  Louis  did  to  assist  him.  While  the  King  of  England 
was  thus  raising  against  himself  all  those  national  feelings  which, 
but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  saved  his  throne,  his  ally,  the 
King  of  France,  was,  in  another  way,  exerting  hipiself  not  less 
effectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which  William  meditated. 
Ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  during 
which  Louis  had,  without  firing  a  single  shot,  annexed 
to  France,  Strasbourg,  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  the  petty  apTeMionB 
seigniories  dependent  on  the  palatinate  and  the  electorate  Pewe  of 
of  Treves,  the  principality  of  Orange,  the  county  of 
Avignon,  the  towns  of  Casal,  Alost,  Courtray,  and  others. 
During  this  time,  also,  he  had  built  Eochefort,  Brest,  and 
Toulon ;  he  had  formed  a  powerful  marine,  burnt  Algiers,  put  to 
ransom  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  humbled  Genoese  liberty,  saved  that 
of  Venice  menaced  by  the  Turks,  established  the  French  settle- 
ments in  India,  drawn  to  Yersailles  the  ambassadors  of  the  kings 
of  several  barbarous  nations,  and,  finally,  covered  France  with 
establishments  which  at  once    proved  extreme   prosperity  and 

•  If  acaolay,  III.,  109* 
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extreme  slavery.  Jlurope,  divided  in  her  interests,  bad  been 
unable  to  prevent  these  aggrandisements;  but  Spain  was  in 
continual  alarm  for  her  possessions  in  the  Netherlands;  the 
empire  had  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  multitude  of  petty 
usurpations ;  while  Holland,  hitherto  divided  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, was  about  to  present  a  firm  and  united  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  French  conquest.*  The  Dutch  were  enraged  at  the 
i^,g  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  subsequent 
hitre?of  *  persecution  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  had  settled 
ttw Dutch.  JQ  France;  and  next  at  the  prohibited  importation  of 
herrings  in  that  country,  a  trade  by  which  60,000  persons  in 
Holland  gained  their  livelihood.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  wbb 
more  especially  injured;  and  thus  Louis  lost  the  friendship  of  a 
city  which,  had  he  retained,  might  have  prevented  the  Eevo- 
lution.t 

At  the  same  time,  the  French  monarch  contrived  to  have  a  new 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and  thus  unconsciously  removed  all  the 
scruples  which  might  have  prevented  the  Roman  Catholic 
wu2"b7*'  princes  from  countenancing  William's  design.  It  had 
*^'  long  been  a  custom  at  Rome  that  no  officer  of  justice  or 
finance  could  enter  the  dwelling,  or  a  certain  precinct  around  it, 
of  any  ambassador  from  a  Roman  Catholic  state.  The  custom 
giving  occasion  to  great  disorder  and  tumult.  Pope  Innocent  XI» 
declared  that  it  should  no  longer  be  observed;  Spain  and  the 
Empire  gave  way;  but  Louis  refused  to  give  up  the  pernicious 

Privilege,  and  his  ambassador  surrounded  his  residence  with  a 
irge  military  force,  and  defied  the  Pope. 
This  dispute  was  at  its  height  when  another  one  arose,  in 
which  the  Germanic  body  was  as  deeply  concerned  as  the  Pope. 
Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  the  Elector  ArchbiHhop  of  Cologne,  and  the 
faithful  ally  of  Louis,  died  (May,  1688),  and,  as  his  territory 
commanded  sixty  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  and  included 
The  dispute  ^'^^veral  strong  fortresses,  besides  the  bishoprics  of  Liege, 
thII*fciii'o!o'r  Munster,  and  Ilildesheim,  the  alliance  of  his  successor 
ofcoi.vi.e.  y^Q^  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  HoUand  and 
France.  The  right  of  choosing  tnis  great  prelate  belonged,  under 
certain  limitations,  to  the  chapter  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Louis 
supported  Cardinal  Furstemberg,  Bishop  of  Strasbourg;  the 
Protestant  states  of  the  Rhine,  the  Empire,  and  the  Pope^ 
propose  d  Clement  of  Bavaria. '  Previous  to  this,  the  chapter  ha4 
chosen  the  former  to  be  the  elector's  coadjutor  (January,  1689); 
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but  to  qualify  himself  for  the  coadjutorship,  it  was  necessary  that 
Furstemberg  should  first  resign  his  see.  The  Pope  had  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation,  and  his  election  was  therefore  void.  Now 
that  the  elector  was  dead,  and  the  chapter  again  had  to  appoint  his 
successor,  the  cardinal  a  second  time  obtained  a  majority  of  votes  ; 
but  two-thirds  were  required  for  a  valid  election,  and  in  default  of 
these,  the  choice  fell  to  Innocent,  who  appointed  the  PrincQ  of 
Eavaria.  The  allies  were  equally  fortunate  in  the  other  three 
bishoprics.  Louis,  indignant  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  province 
which  he  had  begun  to  regard  as  a  fief  of  his  crown,  published 
a  passionate  manifesto,  in  which  he  accused  the  Pontiff  of  violating 
the  laws  of  justice  in  favour  of  Austria,  and  of  encouraging  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  expel  a  Catholic  king  from  the  throne  of 
England. 

32.   Preparations  of  the  Prince  of  Oronge.    While  James  and 
Louis  thus  raised  against  themselves  the  enmity  of  all  sects  and 
parties,  William  laboured  to  conciliate   all.     He  called 
on  the  priqc^s  of  Northern  Germany  to  rally  round  him  an? °"° 
in  defence  of  the  common  cause  of  all  reformed  churches.  pSncJ* 
He  represented  to  Austria  the  danger  of  French  ambition,  the  WJcJ* 
and  the  necessity  of  rescuing  England  from  vassalage,  and  **    "*"^** 
of  uniting  her  to  the  European  confederacy ;  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  princes  generally  he  declared  that  his  chief  object  was  to 
secure   to   the  peaceable    and  unambitious  Eoman   Catholics  of 
England  a  permanent  toleration,   which  would  benefit  and  protect 
them,   instead  of  that  odious  and  precarious  ascendancy  which 
James  vas  endeavouring  to  establish,  and  which  would  be  followed 
by  s^  popular  outbreak  and  a  barbarous  persecution.* 

4.S  early  as  July,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  begun  his  military 
preparations,  under  th,e  preteijce  of  resisting  the  French  King  in 
the  matter  of  Cologne.  The  9.ppearance  of  Algerine  pirates  in  the 
Grermj^n  ocean  gave  him  the  pretext  for  increasing  his  navy.  A 
camp  of  20,000  men  was  formed  between  Grave  and 
Nimeguen ;  50  c^iinon  were  placed  on  flats  to  he  conveyed  nfroamenti 
to  the  place  of  embarkf^tion ;  7,00,0  men  were  raised  for  the  "  """"'<^ 
mtval,  and  9,000  for  the  military  service  ;  87  ships  were  added  to 
t^  44  already  in  commissiop,  and  ^e  squadron  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
j pined  the  other  squadrons  at  Helvoetsluys,  The  Protestant  States 
•qf  Germany  imdertook  to  ftid  the  Dutch  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  French  during  the  Pri^ice's  absence ;  and  their  Eoman 
^t^oU^  %Uie^  ^SQ  epgage^  to  9fls6rtr  ^hem.    An  active  intercourse 
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Mormntnto  '^^^  England  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Lloyd 
English  8,nd  Trelawney,  two  of  the  seven  bishops,  assured  William 
nowuty.  Qf  their  support ;  Colonel  Trelawney,  the  brother  of  the 
bishop,  Kirke,  Churctill,  and  other  officers,  did  the  same ;  Shrews- 
bury and  Russell  came  over  to  Holland,  the  former  with  a  supply 
of  £12,000;  and  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Lumley  retirea  to 
their  estates,  to  raise  their  followers  as  soon  as  the  prince 
should  set  foot  on  the  island  (August).  At  this  juncture  Sun- 
derland, the  president  of  the  council,  and  James's  principal 
secretary  of  state,  secretly  assured  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  his 
support.  He  saw  that  the  breach  between  James  and  his  subjects 
had  become  irreparable,  and  that  the  success  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  certain.     Being  deeply  implicated  in  James's  tyranny, 

he,  therefore,  sought  to  avert,  by  a  timely  but  treacherous 
of***  rj    ^Qj»y^^^  the  punishment  which  he  dreaded  would  be  the 

reward  oi  his  crimes.  He  gave  information  to  William 
through  his  wife,  one  of  whose  letters  being  intercepted  by  the 
King,  she  and  her  husband  stoutly  declared  it  was  a  forgery.* 
There  were  many  men,  at  this  crisis,  who  behaved  like  Sunderland. 
33.  The  Concessions  which  James  made  to  avert  his  Fate. 
Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  still  James  not  in  the  least  suspected  the  designs  which  were 
being  formed  against  him.  An  intriguing  Irish  adventurer,  named 
White,  whom  he  had  created  Marquis  of  Albeville,  had  been  sent 
to  the  Netherlands  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  armaments 
going  forward.  But  he  had  returned  information  to  James  that 
jtniM  *^i®  Dutch  entertained  no  unfriendly  design.  The  Frendi 
SaSKilfJf  monarch,  however,  repeatedly  warned  the  King;  Bon- 
Lottuxiv.  repaux  was  sent  to  convince  him  of  it;  Avaux,  tlie 
French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  had  threatened  war  if  the 
expedition  sailed,  and  he  supplied  Barillon,  in  London,  with  the 
fullest  information  of  all  that  was  going  forward  in  the  Dutch 
forts.  But  James  was  under  a  delusion  which  appears  to  have 
been  artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderland,  who  showed  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  would  never  leave  Holland  defenceless  in  order 
to  invade  England,  and  that  Louis  only  sought  to  frighten  his 
Majesty  into  an  alliance  with  France  in  the  impending  war  about 
the  electorate  of  Cologne.  K  anything  could  nave  saved  James, 
Ht  rwtiif  i*  was  the  declaration  of  war  made  by  Avaux ;  but  even  * 
SS^frSm  *'^  friendly  act  he  resented  with  scorn,  and  he 
p«rts.        recalled  Skelton,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  committed 

*  Hacitiligr.  IIL,  168-184. 
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liim  to  the  Tower,  for  having  advised  and  concurred  in  Avaux's 

Eroceeding.  This  determined  Louis  to  leave  James  to  his  &te; 
e  suddenly  withdrew  his  troops  from  Flanders,  and  poured  them 
into  Germany,  where  the  whole  country,  from  Baden  to  Cologne, 
soon  fell  into  their  hands;  while  he  declared  that  he 
should  preserve  the  peace  with  Holland,  and  the  truce  of  leaTjBs  him 
twenty  years  with  Spain.  The  Dutch  fund»  immediately  "  **' 
rose  ten  per  cent. ;  tne  armaments  went  on  with  redoubled  vigour ; 
and  the  sanction  of  the  States-General  was  at  last  given  to  the 
expedition. 

James  now  saw,  in  all  its  magnitude  and  proximity,  the  danger 
which  threatened  him ;  and  the  impolicy  of  his  past  misrule  flashed 
at  once  upon  his  mind.  He  hastened  to  repair  his  errors  and 
retrace  his  steps ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  which  was  not  marked  by 
some  new  concession,  granted  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  but  in 
reality  wrung  from  him  by  the  necessity  of  his  situation.*  He 
solicited  the  advice  of  the  seven  bishops ;  he  ordered  the  deputy 
lieutenants  and  magistrates  who  had  been  removed,  to  be  con- 
restored;  heproclaimed  the  design  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  foSed^by 
and  declared  that  he  should  not  only  rely  upon  foreign  aid,  »^e«eB8itj. 
but  would  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  people ;  and  he  revoked 
the  writs  he  had  issued  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  Novem- 
ber, pleading  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  The  Bishop  of 
London  was  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction ; 
London  received  again  its  old  charter;  the  advice  of  the  prelates 
was  graciously  received ;  the  high  commission  was  dissolved ;  the 
cities  and  boroughs  recovered  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  a  * 
general  pardon  was  published,  with  the  exception,  by  name,  of 
certain  persons,  almost  all  of  whom  were  actually  serving  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange  (September  22nd — October  17th).  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  was  sent  to  Oxford  to  restore  Dr.  Hough 
and  the  ejected  fellows  of  Magdalene,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
perform  this  service  he  was  summoned  to  an  assembly  of  notables 
(22nd  October),  before  whom  James  produced  proofs  of  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sunderland  was  removed  from  office, 
and  Father  Petre  ordered  not  to  appear  again  at  the  council 
board. 

Although  these  large  concessions,  suddenly  made  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  were  not  likely  to  propitiate  a  people  whose 
confidence  had  been  destroyed,  the  leading  peers  professed  to 
receive  them  joyfully;  they  assured  the  King  of  their  fidelity,  and 
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ihe  prelates  dfew  up  a  general  form  of  prayer  for  the  safety  AAd 
prosperity  of  the  royal  family.  James  made  every  exertion  to 
augment  his  military  and  naval  force.  The  fleet,  congristing  of  8^ 
men-of-war  and  17  fire-ships,  was  stationed  off  the  Gun  Jleet,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  placed  under  the  Edrl  <rf 
Dartmouth.  The  army,  raised  to  40,000  men  by  the  arrival  <rf 
6,500  Irish,  was  placed  under  Lord  Feversham. 

34.  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  the  meantime,  ihe 
Prince  of  Orange,  now  fully  prepared  to  publish  his  purposes, 
issued  his  famous  declaration  (October  10th). 

In  this  document  he  set  forth,  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  ton6,  the 
violations  of  their  laws,  liberties,  and  ctistomsj  to  which  the  people  of  Englaad 

had  been  subjected ;  the  various  acts  by  which  tne  Popish  religion 
dMsulntiott  ^^    ^^^'^    forced    upon    the  nation;     the  general   belief   that  a 

pretended  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  set  up  against  the  rights  of  the 
Priticess  of  Orange,  and  the  duty  which  lay  upon  him,  by  the  esteem  of  the 
people  and  the  interest  of  his  consort,  to  maintain,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  fhe 
rrotestant  religion,  and  the  laws,  liberties,  and  just  rights  of  the  nation,  and  to 
do  which  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited  by  many  lords,  both  spiritual  and 
ten*  poral,  and  by  many  gentlemen,  and  others  of  all  ranks.  For  these  reasons 
he  declared  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  go  over  to  England  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  defend  himself  from  the  violence  of  the  King's  evil  counsellor^ 
and  that  he  had  no  other  design  than  to  have  a  free  and  lawful  parliament 
assembled,  to  whose  decision  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  leave  all 
questions,  both  public  and  private.* 

The  general  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  now  becanie 
daily  stronger.  The  gales,  which  had  been  obstinately  blowing 
from  the  west,  and  at  once  prevented  William  from  sailing  and 
brought  fresh  Irish  regiments  from  Dublin  to  Chester,  were 


Tha 


FrotMtaat  curscd  by  the  common  people,  who  called  the  weather 


wind. 


Popish.  They  prayed  for  a  Protestant  wind.  At  length 
"William  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys,  on  the  19th  of  October,  with  a  fleet 
of  50  men-of-war,  25  frigates,  many  fire-ships,  and  400  transports, 
having  on  board  4,000  horse  and  10,000  foot.  The  prince's  ship, 
Theexpedi-  *^6  Brill,  boro  a  flag  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
Mon.«ur  Nassau,  surrounded  with  the  motto,  "The  I^rotestant 
Beligion  and  Liberties  of  England,"  and  underneath  was  tlie 
device  of  the  house  of  Orange,  "I  wiU  maintain. **  Marsfairi 
Schomberg  took  the  command  of  the  army.  Admiral  Herbert  tM 
fleet.  It  was  William's  int'Cntion  to  proceed  to  a  certain  distance, 
and  then  alter  his  course  for  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  wot 
expected  by  the  Earl  of  Danby ;  but  about  ten  in  the  evening,  tiie 
wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  west,  and  by  midnight  a  storm  had 
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-dii^ffersed  the  fleet  in  6very  direction.     But  the  damage  was 
-qtiickly  Repaired,  and  on  the  let  of  November,  the  fleet  again  put 
to  iSea.     On  that  day  the  prince's  declaration  reached  London. 
-Janifes  was  disturbed  by  the  para^ph,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
^ome  of  the  peers  h^  invited  William  over,  and  he  sent  for 
Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham,  who  were  then  in  London. 
They  declared,  on  their  honour,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  any 
such  invitation.     Of  the  prelates,  the  archbishop,  with  the  j^„ 
^feishops  of  Durham,  Chester,  and  St.  David's,  returned  an  SfiSSSf 
elpressi  denial ;  but  Compton,  of  London,  who  had  signed  faSuaii 
the  invitation,   replied  that  there  was  not   one  of  his  t?, f^^  o, 
brethren  who  was  not  as  guiltless  as  he  in  the  matter.  ^^*^«^' 
James  then  required  of  the  bishops  that  they  should  draw  up  a 
paper,  setting  forth  their  abhorrence  of  the  prince's  design,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  withdraw  for  that  purpose.     Biit  they  declined 
to  do  any  such  thing,  for  the  Dutch  fleet  had  now  passed  the 
fitraits   of  Dover,   and   was   steering  down   the  channel.      The 
Protestant  east  wind  was  blowing  fifi  and  strong,  and  thus  bore 
the  Dutch  fleet  towards  our  western  shores,  while  it  kept  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Thames ;   and  on  the  5th  of  Noveifiber  the 
expedition  reached  Torbay,  where  the  troops  landed.*    By  tj^^ 
noon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  was  on  its  march  J2^i?**° 
towards  Exeter,  into  which  city  the  prince  made  his  public  ^o'^^^y- 
entry  on  the  9th.    But  his  reception  disappointed  his  expectations ; 
for  no  men  of  rank,  with  their  followers,  came  to  salute  him ;   the 
bishop  and  the  dean  had  fled;    the  clergy  and  the  corporation 
remained  passive  spectators ;   the  canons  of  the  cathedral  refused 
to  assist  at  the  Te  Deum  which  was  ordered  to  be  chanted ;  wmum 
and  even  the  choristers   left  the  church  when  Burnet  Jecewedag 
began  to  read  the  prince's  declaration.     Lord  Lovelace,  *»««^pected 
the  only  peer  who  had,  as  yet,  risen  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  was 
attacked,   defeated,    and    taken    prisoner    by    the  militia,   near 
Cirencester.     William  was  greatly  disappointed,  he  complained 
that  he  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed ;   he  threatened  to  re- 
embark,  and  to  leave  his  recreant  associates  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  sovereign.     But  before  the  week  was  out  he  had  full  reason 
to  alter  botlT  his  opinion  and  intention  .f 

35.    General  Desertion  from  the  King.    To  oppose  the  prince 
by  land,  James  had  assembled  his  army  on  Salisbury  Plain.     But 

*  lu  the  market  place  of  Brizham,  there  is  a  block  of  stoiiey  with  this  insoriptiou : — 
■**  On  this  stone,  and  near  this  spot,  William,  Priuoe  of  Orange,  first  set  foot  on  his 
ilalidinff  in  England,  November  6tn,  i688.'* 

t  Burnet's  Own  Times,  III..  814. 
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while  still  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  a  secret  association  had 
been  formed  among  the  ofEcers,  and  a  communication  established^ 
between  tbem  and  Colchester,  Wharton,  and  Eussell,  the  leaders 
of  an  Orange  club  in  London.  Lord  Churchill  was  among  these 
military  conspirators,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  in  Torbay, 
he  stationed  three  regiments  of  cavalry  at  Sahsbury,  under  the 
command  of  three  of  the  associated  ofEcers.  Lord 
of  Lord*"  Cornbury,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  the  senior 
oombarx.    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  arranged  his  plan  with  his 

accomplices,  led  the  whole  division,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to 
Axminster,  near  the  advanced  posts  of  the  invading  army.  But 
hints  of  his  design  had  been  whispered;  he  was  requested  to 
exhibit  his  orders  for  his  strange  movement ;  and,  on  his  refusal, 
was  so  terrified  by  the  threats  of  the  officers,  that  he  stole  away 
with  a  few  followers  to  the  enemy.  Two  of  the  regiments  returned 
to  Salisbury ;  the  third  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  at  Honiton, 
and  pressed  into  the  prince's  service.  The  treachery  of  this 
young  nobleman,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  household  of 
James's  daughter  Anne,  and  was  the  son  of  his  brother-in-law, 
staggered  the  King;  it  spread  doubt  and  distrust  through  the 
army,  and  dissolved  the  only  tie  which  had  hitherto  restrained 
many — the  disgrace  of  being  the  first  to  desert  the  royal  colours. 
The  report  of  it,  considerably  exaggerated,  roused  the  friends  of 
the  prince  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Earl  of  Dan  by,  and 
Lord  Lumley,  called  together  their  associates  and  dependants  in 
The  Yorkshire ;   Lords  Delamere  and  Brandon  imitated  them 

Siwr*!S  ^^  Cheshire,  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  raised  the 
***^  standard  of  insurrection  in  the  midland  counties.     In  his 

despair,  the  King  called  the  officers  of  the  army  to  give  him 
counsel.  They  vowed  to  serve  him  faithfully  to  the  last ;  and 
Lieutenant-General  Churchill,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (the 
latter  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.),  were  the  first  to  make  this 
protestation.  Kirke  and  Trelawney  also  made  the  same  vow. 
These  men  at  that  very  moment  were  meditating  treachery  in  their 
hearts,  and  in  a  few  days  fulfilled  it  (November  16th).  The  next 
day,  the  leading  peers  in  London  petitioned  the  King  to  summon 

a  free  and  legal  parliament  without  delay,  as  the  only 
■ummonsa  expedient  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  preserve  the 
»je«hi°     nation  from  the  calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened. 

James  received  their  address  ungraciously,  refusing  to  call 
a  parliament  until  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  left  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  after  they  had  left  his  presence,  he  vehemently  declared  that 
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lie  would  concede  nothing,  "  Not  an  atom,  not  an  atom ; "  and  he 
repeat^ed  this  expression  many  times,  after  his  fashion.     In  this^ 
mood  he  set  out  for  Salisbury,  leaving  five  lords,  two  of  whom 
were  papists,  to  govern  in  London  during  his  absence.     On  the 
19th  he  reached   Salisbury,   and  intended  next  day  to  He  join* 
review  General  Kirke's  troops,  which  were  stationed  at  SlfiJbSj**^ 
"Warminster.     But  indisposition  prevented  him.     Had  ^**^ 
he  pursued  his  intention,  he  would  have  been  seized  on  the  road>. 
and  taken  prisoner  to  the  enemy's  quarters,  by  Churchill,  Kirke, 
and  Trelawney.     When  he  was  informed  of  this  conspiracy,  he 
refused  to  arrest  the  conspirators,  or  to  betray  any  knowledge  of 
the  plot,  but  summoned  them  to  a  military  council,  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  consider  the  question  of  a  retreat  beyond  the 
Thames.    Feversham  strongly  advised  such  a  course ;    Churchill 
objected,  and  urged  the  King  to  resume  his  design  of  visiting  the 
post  at  Warminster.     The  consultation  lasted  till  midnight,  when 
the  King  decided  in  favour  of  a  retreat.     Churchill  at  once  saw 
that  he  was  suspected ;   he  and  Grafton  immediately  fled  Desertion 
to  the  prince's  quarters  at  Axminster,  and  they  were  Kirke^iSd"' 
followed,   in  the  morning,   by  Kirke,   Trelawney,   and  **''^®"- 
several  others  (November  24th).     All  was  confusion  in  the  royal 
camp  after  this,  and  an  immediate  retreat  was  ordered.     James 
stopped  that  evening  at  Andover,   and  invited  his   son-in-law,. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  to  sup  with  him.      Six  days  before 
this,  the  Princess  Anne  had  pledged  her  word  to  William  for  the 
defection  of  her  husband ;   but  George  was  indolent,  and  instead 
of  following  his  mentor  Churchill,  the  night  before,  he  had  simply 
exclaimed,  according  to  a  stupid  habit  he  had,  when  any  news 
was  told  him,  "  Est  il  possible  ?  "     "  Is  it  possible  ?  "    He  had, 
however,  active  friends,  and  no  sooner  had  he  left  the 
royal  table,  than  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Lord  Drum-  G.*owBoes 
lanrig,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Queen  sherry,  took  him  Prince  of* 
off  to  the  nearest  quarters  of  the  enemy.     His  defection    "°^' 
was  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself,  but  it  occasioned  uneasy 
thoughts  in  the  King  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  daughter  Anne,  over 
whom  he  knew  the  Churchills  had  great  influence.     This  princes* 
no  sooner  heard,  in  feet,  of  her  husband's  desertion,   than  she 
prepared  to  follow  him,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  in 
the  company  of  Mrs.  Churchill  and  Mrs.  Berkeley,  she  Ji^'^^^j^^, 
esca-ped  from  Whitehall,  and  was  escorted  by  the  Earl  of  them)rth«r« 
Dorset,  and  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  disguised  as  a 
life  guardsman,  to  Nottingham,  where  she  joined  the  northern 
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instirgentB.  ftoon  after  her  escape  was  known,  the  King  arrived 
ih  London.  On  the  Receipt  of  the  iiltelligetice,  he  burst  into  tears, 
lind  exclaitaed  "  God  help  me !  my  very  children  have  forsake 
m^  I  *'♦ 

36.  Thd  Sing  escai^es  from  London.  In  the  opinion  of  evety 
man  the  rota!  cause  was  now  hopeless.  Dartmouth  wrote  to  sat 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  loyalty  of  the  fleet  under  fais 
command;  Newcastle,  York,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  declared 
in  favour  of  the  prince ;  and  numerous  meetings  were  held  iii 
York,  Detby,  and  Nottingham,  where  resolutions  were  carried  fri 
fevour  of  a  free  parliament,  and  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  In  this  extremity,  James  summoned  a  great  council  of 
peers,  forty  in  number,    and  all   of  them   Protestants 


•nmrncwM    (Novembcr  27th).    They  spoke  to  him  with  freedom,  and 

eouncil 

and  popery,  and  the  King's  pusillanimity.    Halifax,  who 


^ffiuof    Clarendon    was    especially   vehement    against    tyranny 


was  ambitious  at  this  juncture  to  be  the  peacemaker  between  the 
throne  and  the  nation,  urged  the  King  to  call  a  parliament,  to 
^ant  a  pardon  without  exceptions,  to  redress  the  worst  grievances 
immediately,  by  dismissing  every  Catholic  from  his  service,  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  separate  himself 
wholly  from  France.  In  a  few  days  a  proclamation  for  a  general 
amnesty  was  issued,  a  parliament  was  summoned  for  the  13th  of 
January,  and  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  were  appointed 
comniu-  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  prince.  Yet,  even  at 
totreS**"*  *^i8  moment,  James  was  insincere.  He  told  Barillon, 
p!i?im  Jf  the  French  ambassador,  that  a  parliament  would  impost 
otmge.  conditions  upon  him  which  he  could  not  bear ;  that  he 
must  leave  England ;  and  that  he  would  take  refuge  in  Ireland, 
or  in  Scotland,  or  would  seek  aid  in  person  from  the  King  or 
France,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  safety  of  the  Queen  and  hi^ 
son.  He  had  already  made  his  preparations  for  carrying  thiirf 
scheme  into  effect.      Lord  Dover  had  been  appointed  to  thc^ 

fovernment  of  Portsmouth,  and  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  tbd 
Wnce  of  Wales,  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  admiral,  was  ordered 
to  convey  the  child  to  France.  But  Dartmouth  refused  to  obey 
this  order ;  the  prince  was,  therefore,  brought  back  to  AVhit^halL 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  commissioners  proceeded  to  thef 
camp  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  steadily  advancing  towardir 
ttie  capital,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  had  reached  Hungerfof  d, 
where  the  commissioners  arrived  on  the  8th,  and,  in  a  publid 

•  Hftcaulay,  III.,  380-S59. 
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Audience,  proposed  that  all  matters  in  dispute  should  be 
referred  to  the  parliament  about  to  assemble,  and  that  in  rawption 
the  intei-val,  tie  prince's  army  should  not  approach  '^^^"^ 
within  thirtjr  miles  of  the  capital,      thfe  majority  of  Williftid's 
adherents  decided  that  these  tfertniJ  ihotdd  hot  be  accepted ;  but 
he  did  not  object  to  them,  provided  the  royal  troops  removed  to 
the  same  distance  east,  as  he  was  inquired  to  be  west,  of  London. 
The  capital,  during  all  this,  iare^  in  a  state  of  fearful  distrfictidiij 
the  houses  of  the  Eomjtn  Catholics  Were  searched  for  arms,  by  orde? 
*if  the  lord  mayor ;  the  hue  and  cry  was  set  up  against  Fathe* 
Petre,  who  had  managed  to  escape ;  and  a  forged  proclamfttioii 
Af^eared,  as  if  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  calling  on  all  magistnitei 
and  good  Protestaiits  to  disarm  the  Papists,  and  put  them  in  ptison.' 
It  Was  high  time,  therefore,  that  James  should  look  after  his  owfl 
«aifety.    The  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  pri-  The  Queen 
vately  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Gravesend,  where  they  f!rinoJ*oT 
^mbau'ked  oh  board  a  yacht,  which  conveyed  them  to  Calaii^  ^i^ 
{December  10th).   He  then  made  preparations  for  his  flight  ^'^*■• 
next  day.    His  ftiost  valuable  moveables  were  entrusted  to  the  cattl 
of  several  foreign  ambassadors ;  he  sent  for  the  great  seal,  and  fot"' 
the  writs  for  the  new  parliament,  which  had  not  yet  gone  out,  sLhA 
he  threw  the  latter  into  the  fire,  annulling  in  legal  form  those  whicli 
had  been  issued ;  and  to  Feversham  he  wrote  a  letter  which  could 
be  only  itnderstood  as  a  command  to  disband  the  army.     At  thrfed 
o'clock  next  morning,  he  rose  and  disguised  himself,  took 
the  great  seal  with  him,  which  he  threw  into  the  Thames  letvw 
as   he  crossed   from   Millbank  to  Yauxhall,  and  reached 
Emley  Ferry,  near  Feversham,  before  noon,  accompanied  by  ^ 
Edward  Hales  (December  11th).     The  custom-house  hoy  had  been 
engaged  to  convey  him  to  France,  but,  the  ship  wanting  ballast, 
they  were  forced  to  run  her  on  shore  near  Sheer ness,  where,  about 
eleven  at  night,  they  were  boarded  from  three  boats,  cruising  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  intercept  the  fugitive  royalists. 
The  hoy  was  taken  back  to  Feversham,  where  the  King,  uven  ai 
finding  that  he  was  known,  acknowledged  himself,  and  '""^ 
Was  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  mayor. 
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Sbotiok  IV.— the  INTEEEEGNUM,  11th  DECEMBEE, 

1688— 13th  FEBEUAEr,  1689. 

37.  The  Irish  Night.  The  news  of  the  King's  flight  was  soon 
known  all  over  London,  and  the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation 
were  excited.  The  general  commotion  was  increased  when  it  was 
also  known  that  Eeversham  had,  on  the  royal  order,  instantly 
disbanded  his  forces.  There  was  no  government,  no  king  to 
administer  the  law,  no  armed  force  to  preserve  order,  and  London 
at  that  time  was  full  of  marauders  ready  to  take  immediate  advantage 
of  such  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  soldiers,  too,  had  been  let  loose 
without  any  of  the  restraints  of  discipline,  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  not  deprived  of  their  arms.  To  prevent  the 
Bancroft  univcrsal  confusion  which  was  thus  likely  to  result,  about 
HUiSJthi  thirty  spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  with  Bancroft  at  their 
gSrlm^^  head,  joined  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  the  G-uildhall^ 
"*"'•  and,  forming  themselves  into  a  separate  council,  assumed 
the  provisional  government.  They  published  a  declaration, 
that  the  flight  of  the  King  having  destroyed  the  hope  of  a  parlia- 
mentary settlement  of  aflairs,  they  had  determined  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  until  whose  arrival  they  should  undertake  the 
preservation  of  order.  They  removed  Skelton  from  the  command 
of  the  Tower,  and  entrusted  it  to  Lord  Lucas,  and  they  issued 
circular  orders  to  the  naval  and  military  officers,  to  watch  over  the 
preservation  of  discipline  in  the  fleet  and  army. 

But  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  London  was  their  greatest 
difficulty.  "When  night  came,  the  fierce  multitude,  amidst 
Mjinjt  the  cries  of  No  Popery,  burnt  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels^ 
and  attacked  the  houses  of  ambassadors  from  Eoman 
Catholic  states.  But  no  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  next  day,  the 
trainbands  and  some  troops  of  cavalry  kept  down  the  tumults,  and 
saved  Jeflreys  from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob,  who  had 
discovered  him  in  a  public-house  in  Wapping,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
sailor.  The  terrornstricken  judge  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  closed  his  life  in  unspeakable  ignominy  and  horror.  On  the 
second  night,  the  citizens  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  a  fearful 
cry  of  "  the  Irish  are  up  and  cutting  throats  !"  Instantly  every 
citizen  came  forth  to  fight  for  life  and  property,  whilst  every 
window  was  lighted  up,  and  barricades  were  hastily  constructed 
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in  every  leading  thoroughfare.     The  alarm  was  altogether  felse ; 
but  by  some  unknown  agency,  the   same  consternation 
was  excited  throughout  the  country.     Speke,  who  wrote  oH^nated 
the  forged  proclamation    ordering    the    Protestants    to  ^'^. 
disarm   and  imprison  the  Eoman   Catholics,  afterwards 
declared  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  dangerous  contrivance. 
If  he  expected  to  excite  the  people  against  the  depressed  Eoman 
Catholics,  he   was   greatly    mistaken.      The  exaggerated  terror 
showed  how  little  there  was  really  to  apprehend,  in  a  country  in 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  rrotestants.     The  poor 
Irish  soldiers,  wandering  tlurough  the  towns  and  villages,  begged 
for  food ;  but  they  neither  massacred  nor  plundered.     They  were 
soon  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  were  provided  with 
sufficient  necessaries.* 

38.   James  returns  to  London,  bnt  is  ordered  to  leave  it  again. 
On  the  third   day  from    James's    flight,  it  became  known  in 
London  that  he  had  not  left  the  country,  but  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  at  Feversham.     The  council  in  London  immediately 
sent  Lord  Feversham  to  set  him  at  liberty.    Halifax  objected  to 
this,  and  finding  that  the  schemes  of  reconciliation  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  intent  were  now  no   longer  practicable,   he 
repaired  to  the  prince's  head  quarters  at  Henley.     James,  HaUfkx 
on  his  part,    resolved    to    return  to  the  capital;    and  ^pJ.nJc?Sf 
from  Eochester  he  sent  Feversham  to  the  prince  at  Windsor,  ^"^^ 
inviting  him  to  a  personal  conference  at  the  palace  of  St.  James's. 
But  this   turn  in  afl&»irs   did  not  suit  the  prince's  plans;    he 
arrested  Feversham,  and  sent  a  message  to  James  declining  the 
proposed  conference,  and  desiring  him  to  remain  at  Eochester. 
This  message,  however,  was  too  late,  for  James  had  now  arrived 
at  Whitehall  (December  16th),  and  had  been  received  by 
th0    people    with    many    shows    of   kindness.       These  relSSsto 
unexpected  signs  oi  popular  good  will  and  compassion 
misled  the  feeble  king;   he  instantly  put  on  the  attitude  which 
had  so  alienated  his  subjects ;  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  again 
thronged  his  court ;  he  went  to  mass,  and  a  Jesuit  said  grace  at 
his  table.     He  held  a  council,  and  summoned  to  it,  even  in  that 
extremity,  persons  not  legally  qualified  to  sit  in  it ;  and  he  called 
the  lords  before  him  who  had  saved  the  country  from  confusion 
when  he  fled  from  the  capital,  and  haughtily  blamed  their  pre- 
sumption in  taking  upon  themselves  tiie  government.    His  hopes, 
however,  were  soon  cast  down,  when  Zulestein  came  to  deliver 
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yrilli^Ti^'s  cold  ^nd  stem  message,  and  to  inform  him  of  the 
arrest  of  Eeversharo.  He  appealed  to  the  common  council  to 
defend  him  against  the  prince,  but  they  refused  to  aid  him. 
While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trepidation,  William  called 
Sidl*™  a  grand  council  of  peers  at  Windsor  (December  17th)  at 
M^^'^it'^  which  Halifax  presided,  and  where  it  was  decided  that 
*'****^''  the  King  should  not  remain  at  Whitehall.  Clarendon,  who 
had  joined  the  prince  at  Salisbury,  secretly  advised  the  detention 
of  James  in  close  custody  in  England ;  but  William  wisely  deter- 
mined that  his  uncle  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the 
Ungdom,  and  that  his  escape  should  bear  the  appearance  of  his 
own  voluntary  act.  ]<W  this  purpose,  he  sought  to  operate  on  the 
King's  apprehensions;  ordered  four  battalions  oi  the  Dutch 
guards  to  march  into  Westminster;  and  d^patched  from  Sion 
House,  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Delamere,  with  the 
mTrmto  order  of  the  lords  who  had  sat  in  the  council,  that 
BoctiMter.  j^^^^^  should  retire  to  Ham,  a  villa  on  the  Thames, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  James  declined  to  go  to 
that  place,  and  proposed  Bochester.  While  he  was  being  con- 
veyed down  the  river,  the  Dutch  troops  marched  into  liondon; 
and  that  night  (December  18th),  the  Prince  of  Orange  slept  in 
the  palace  of  Ht.  James's. 

30.  The  Prince  of  Orange  Assumes  the  Pravision<il  Qovemment* 
The  next  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  held  a  court  at  St.  James's, 
Yfhuih  wa9  attended  by  the  corporation  of  London,  all  the  bishops 
except  the  primate,  and  the  chief  clergy,  lawyers,  and  non-con- 
jEbrmist  divln/es  in  lioudon.  The  lawyers  were  hea4ed  by  the 
yeM.erable  Mayi\ard,  who,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  was  as  active  and 
clear  h.^aded  as  whe^  he  ac(*Aised  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  West- 
minster Hall.  The  prince  was  advised  by  this  assembly  to  take 
the  crown  as  Henry  Yll.  had  taken  it,  by  right  of  conquest.  He 
rejected  the  advice,  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  promisea 
contained  in  his  declaration,  but  h^  resolved  to  asisemble^ 
An  provisionally,  two  bpdies  Uiat  shoujid  represent  the  Lorde 

JC/rTinV  and  Coflamons  of  England.  On  the  ^Ist,  about  70 
wMtiin'"  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  assembled,  by  his  invitation, 
ijuudon.  n„d  fanned  a  kind  of  House  of  Lords ;  and  with  them  were, 
i^  a.few  days,  united  the  aldermen  of  Lop  don  and  a  deputation 
from  the  common  council,  together  \ifith  all  those  gentlemen  who 
l^ad  sat  in  the  House  of  Coi^moi^  during  the  reign  of  Qiarles  IX» 
(Peceiipber  2Qt\i)'  In  th/a  i^e^nwhile,  <Iames  escaped  bam 
Bochester  (December  23r4}|  ^4,  <^r  a  voyage  of  two  days 
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reached  Ambleteuse,  on  the  coast  of  France^  whence  he 
proceeded  to  St.  Gennains,  which  Louis  gave  him  for  his  e^pSsto 
residence.     This  flight  considerably  expedited  the  business    '*^°*' 
of  the  two  assemblies,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  present  addresses 
to  the  Prince  of  Or^ge,  requesting  that  he  would  issue  letters  to 
summon  a  Convention  pf  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment.    These  addresses  were  accepted,  and  the  prince  immediately 
applied  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character  to  the 
difficult  task   entrusted  to  him.      The    exchequer    was  sommSig 
•mpty,  but  such  was  the  confidence  he  inspired,  that  the  ooSvention 
merchants  of  London  immediately  placed  in  his  hands  a  loan  ^"  '""®'^*- 
pf  £200,000.     The  letters  for  calling  the  convention  were  sent 
put;     the   old  charters   were  restored;     and  all  the  elections 
proceeded  without  any  interference  with    the    freedom  of  the 
electors,  by  the  influence  of  the  servants  of  the  crpwn. 

40.  The  Second  Qonveution  Parliament.  Parties  in  it,  and 
their  priuiciples.  The  Convention  met  January  22nd,  1689.  The 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  such,  that  there  was 
not  likely  to  be  any  serious  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  settlement  of  the  nation.  Yet  there 
were  m^ny  difficulties  to  overcome.  A  very  smaU  fraction  wished 
to  recall  James  without  stipulation,  while  an  equally  small  fratition 
wished  to  set  up  a  commonwealth.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  Convention,  was  divided  into  these  four  bodies, 
three  of  whidi  consisted  of  Tories,  and  the  fourth  of  Whigs.  The 
Tories^  or  014  Gavqliers,  upheld  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  church  establishment.  So  far  r^^  Tories, 
in  the  Eevolution  they  had  united  with  ihe  Eoundheads,  ie^rs^fl 
Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  from  the  dread  of  >e^o'H*'o°- 
Popery ;  now  that  that  dread  was  removed,  they  b,egan  to  fear  for 
their  beloved  church,  lest  her  articles  should  be  softened  down,  her 
liturgy  garbled,  her  canons  abolished,  and  her  fasts  and  festivals 
done  away  with,  by  the  Presbyterian  princ-e  whom  they  h^d  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  his  Latitudinarian  followers. 
These  weire  their  general  sentiments;  but  they  were  torn  by 
dissensions,  and  beset  on  every  side  by  diffi<culties. 

One  section,  especially  strong  in  divines,  of  which  Sherlock  waa. 
the  chief  organ,  proposed  that  Ja^ies  should  be  invited  to  gi,eriook'. 
return  on  such  conditions  as  might  fully  sepure  the  civil  p*^- 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  ^  t^^  realm.     A  i^^janifesto  whic^ 
James  issued  from  St.  Qermaina,  in  which  he  impudently  declared 
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that  he  had  governed  moderately  aod  justly,  and  that  his  people 
had  been  cheated  into  ruin  by  imaginary  grievances,  convinced 
this  party  of  the  folly  of  their  proposal ;  they,  therefore,  coalesced 
sanCToffi  with  another  body  of  Tories,  of  whom  Bancroft  was  the 
^*^'-  chief.  This  party  acknowledged  that  James  was  unfit  to 
govern,  but,  as  it  was  criminal  to  despoil  him  of  the  crown,  they 
maintained  that  he  should  govern  by  a  regency.  The  non-jurors 
belonged  to  this  party. 

A  third  section  of  the  Tories  recommended  a  very  different  plan 
pmby*.  ^  either  of  these.  Danby  and  Compton  in  the  Lords, 
^**^'-  and  Sawyer  in  the  Commons,  headed  it,  and  argued  thus : 
It  was  contrary  to  all  principle  for  subjects  to  depose  their 
sovereign.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  depose  James,  oecause  he 
had,  by  his  flight,  abdicated  his  power  and  dignity.  A  demise  had 
actually  taken  place,  and  therefore  the  next  heir  had  succeeded ; 
for,  according  to  the  constitution,  the  throne  could  not  be  one 
moment  vacant.  The  infant  Prince  of  Wales  was  of  suspicious 
birth ;  it  was  necessary  that  that  suspicion  should  be  removed ; 
but  his  parents  had  conveyed  him  out  of  the  realm,  and  made 
inquiry  impossible.  Judgment,  accordingly,  must  go  against  him 
by  default ;  he  was,  therefore,  by  all  the  laws  of  equity,  a  pretender, 
and  the  crown  had  legally  devolved  on  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  was  actually  the  Queen  Eegnant,  and  had  only  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  two  houses. 

The  course  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile,  was  simple  and  consistent. 
Their  doctrine  was,  that  the  foundation  of  our  government  was  a 
contract  expressed  on  one  side  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
•Bd  vtiei?  and  on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath ;  and  that  the 
^'^^^  '  duties  imposed  by  this  contriEict  were  mutual.  A  sovereign, 
therefore,  who  grossly  abused  his  power,  as  James  had  done, 
might  be  lawfully  withstood  and  dethroned  by  his  people.  A 
departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession  was  not  of  itself  an 
evil,  situated  as  the  country  then  was.  Till  that  rule  had  been 
broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  right  and  passive  obedience, 
and  the  notion  that  the  kingly  office  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  in  a 
(lense  different  from  that  in  which  all  government  is  His  ordinance, 
would  still  be  taught  and  maintained.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  constitution  that  these  superstitions  should  be 
extinguished ;  for  a  really  limited  monarchy  cannot  long  exist  in  a 
society  which  regards  monarchy  as  something  divine,  and  the 
limitations  as  mere  hiunan  inventions.* 
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41.  The  Commons  Vote  that  the  Throne  is  Vacant.  The 
most  important  of  these  differences  was  encountered  and  settled  by 
the  Commons  in  their  great  vote  of  the  28th  of  January;  in  which, 
after  some  faint  opposition  from  the  friends  of  the  late  King,  they 
resolved :  That  King  James  11,,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
constitution  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself 
out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne 
is  thereby  vacant.  This  resolution,  drawn  up  by  Somers,  Maynard, 
and  other  eminent  men,  was  followed  next  day  by  another,  declaring 
that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and ,  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish 
prince. 

42.  Debates  in  the.  Lords  upon  it'  No  opposition  was  made  by 
the  Lords  to  this  latter  resolution ;    but  upon  the  former,  several 
important  divisions  took  place.    The  first  question  discussed  by  them 
was,  whether  a  regency,  with  the  administration  of  royal  power,  under 
the  style  of  King  James  II.,  during  the  life  of  the  said  Pioposaifor 
King  James,  was  the  best  and  safest  way  to  preserve  the  *  "f«"°J^- 
Protestant  religion    and   laws   of  this   kingdom.       Nottingham, 
Clarendon,    and  Rochester    were    the  chief   supporters    of  this 
motion ;    Halifax  and  Danby  the  chief  opponents ;  and  it  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  51  to  49.     The  Lords  then  proceeded  to  the 
discussion  of  the  abstract  question,  concerning  an  original  contract 
between  king  and  people ;   and  a  sharp  debate  ensued,  in  which 
the  Tories  tauntingly  asked  where  the  contract  was  pre- 
served,  what  were  its  provisions,  and  in  what  writer  or  ori»rinai 
record  they  could  be  found.     The  Whigs  replied,  that  the 
people  were  the  source  of  power,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  place 
themselves  under  the  government  of  others,  without  some  previous 
stipulation  in  their  favour.     They  did  not  deny  that  the  crown 
was  hereditary  in  the  same  family ;    but  they  contended  that  it 
was  elective  as  to  the  person,  both  from  historical  records,  and 
from  the  practice  still  preserved  of  asking  the  consent  of  the 
people  at  the  coronation  of  a  new  sovereign,  who  was,  himself, 
compelled  to  admit,  virtually,  the  existence  of  the  contract,  by 
taking  the  oath  usual  on  such  occasions.      To  this  the  Tories 
objected,  that  it  supposed  as  a  principle,  that  the  new  sovereign 
derived  his  authority  from  his  coronation ;    but  this  was  contrary 
to  the  maxim  that  the  king  never  dies,  and  to  the  fact  based 
thereon,  that  the  new  sovereign  became  king  from  the  moment 
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of  his  predecessor's  death,  before  any  oath  or  election.  On  a 
division,  however,  it  was  determined,  by  53  votes  to  46,  that  the 
words  should  stand.  It  was  then  resolved  that,  King  James  had 
broken  the  contract,  after  which  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"  deserted  '*  for  "  abdicated  "  was  agreed  to,  without  any  division. 

All  this  was  but  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  grand 
On  the        constitutional  question,  whether  it  followed  from  the  desertion 
'o?tiw  '       o/  the  government  lyy  James,  that  the  throne  was  vacant.     For, 
throne.       j£  ^Jjq  thronc  was  vacant,  said  the  Whigs,  the  Estates  of 
the  Eealm  might  place  William  in  it;   but  if  not,  he  could  only 
succeed  to  it  after  his  wife,  after  Anne,  and  after  Anne's  posterity. 
The  Tories  objected  to  the  throne  being  declared  vacant,  btx^use 
that  would  admit  that  it  was  elective ;   and  repeating  the 
of  the  ^*    maxim,  that  the  king  never  dies,  said,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  follow  out,  logically,  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution to  their  consequences.     There  had  be^n  a  demise  of  the 
crown ;   at  the  instant  of  the  demise,  the  next  heir,  namely,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  became  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  was,  in  fact, 
at  that  moment,  the  lawful  sovereign.     The  Whigs  answered,  that 
it  was  idle  thus  to  apply  ordinary  rules  to  a  country  in  a  state  of 
AnBwwof   revolution.     If  it  was  a  legal  maxim,  that  the  king  never 
the  Whig.,   ^jgg^  ^jj J  ^Q  throne  is  never  vacant,  it  was  also  a  legal 
maxim  Ihat  a  living  man  can  have  no  heirs.    Yet  James  was  stiU 
living;   how,  then,  could  the  Princess  of  Orange  be  his  heir? 
The  laws  fully  provided  for  the  succession  when  the  sovereign's 
power  terminated  with  his  life,  but  did  not  provide  for  such  a 
rare  case  as  the  present,  in  which  his  power  terminated  before 
his  natural  life.     With  such  a  case,  the  constitution  had  now  to 
deal ;   the  house  had  pronounced  the  throne  vacant ;   there  was, 
therefore,  a  demise ;   neither  common  nor  statute  law  designated 
any  person  as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  between  the  demise  of 
the  sovereign,  and  his  decease ;   let  the  house,  therefore,  invite  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  had  been  declared. 
He  was  not  the  heir ;   but  that  was  an  advantage:   for,  although 
hereditary  monarchy  was  a  good  political  institution,  it  was  not 
more  sacred  than  other  good  political  institutions ;  and  as  it  had 
been  converted  into  a  religious  superstition,  it  would  be  a  blessing 
to  society,  if  by  deviating,  for  a  time,  from  the  general  rule  of 
descent,  we  preserved  the  institution,  and  yet  got  rid  of  the  abject 
and  noxious  superstition  of  divine  right,  which  had  been  so  long 
connected  with  it.     Finding  themselves  in  a  minority,  the  Whigs 
tried  to  compromise  the  dispute,  by  proposing  to  omit  the  words 
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which   proDOunced  the   throne   vacant,    and  simply  to  The  Lords 
-declare  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King  and  Jhe°Ih?o*n*L 
Queen.      But  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  52  votes  ^°*  »««»at. 
to  47 ;    and  when  the  question  was  put,  whether  the  throne  was 
vacant,   that,   also,   was   rejected,   by  55  to  41  (January  31st). 
Thirty-six  peers  immediately  entered  their  dissent  in  the  journals. 

43.  The  Prince  of  Orange  objects  to  a  Regency.  During  the 
two  foUovi^ing  days,  London  was  in  an  unquiet  and  anxious  state. 
The  populace,  led  by  Lord  Lovelace,  proceeded  to  Westminster 
with  a  petition,  that  the  crown  should  be  given,  without  delay,  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  But  the  petition  had  no 
signature,  and  both  William  and  the  two  houses  resented  this 
attempt  to  influence  the  deliberations  by  external  force. 

A  letter  from  James  to  the  Convention  was  received,  in  le^S?" 
which  he  exhorted  the  Lords  and  Commons  not  to  despair     *  °'""* 
of  his  clemency,  and   graciously  assured  them,   that  he  would 
pardon  all  who  had  betrayed  him,  except  a  few,  whom  he  did  not 
name.     Both  houses  voted  that  the  letter  should  not  be  received. 

In  the  meantime,  a  great  meeting  had  been  held  at  Devonshire's 
house,  in  London,  at  which  Pagel,  the  prince's  chief  adviser, 
stated  that  his  master  would  never  submit  to  be  gentleman-usher 
to  his  wife ;  and  William  himself  sent  for  Halifax,  Danby,  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and  distinctly  told 
them,  that  he  would  neither  accept  the  regency,  nor  become  his 
wife's  subject,  nor  yet  hold  the  crown  by  her  right. 

44.  Conference  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  Question.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  the  Commons  rejected,  by  280  votes  to  151, 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords,  and  then  requested  a  free  conference 
with  the  upper  house.  This  conference  was  conducted  with 
remarkable  ability.  The  principal  argument  of  the  Lords  was 
directed  against  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  They  contended,  that 
in  our  government,  there  could  be  no  interval  or  vacancy,  the  heir's 
right  being  complete  by  a  demise  of  the  crown ;  and,  that  if  any 
other  person  were  designated  to  the  succession,  it  would  at  once 
render  the  monarchy  elective.  Somers  was  the  leading  manager 
of  the  Commons,  and  when  he  was  challenged  to  show  any 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  England  could  be  without  a 
sovereign,  he  produced  the  parliamentary  roll  of  1399,  in  which  it 
was  expressly  set  forth,  that  the  throne  was  vacant  during  the 
interval  between  the  resignation  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  Henry  IV.  The  Lords  produced  the  parliamentary  roll  of 
the  1  Edward  IV.,  which  solemnly  annulled  this  record  of  1399 ; 
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but  Treby  then  laid  on  the  table  the  parliamentaiy  roll  of  the  1 
Henry  YII.,  which  repealed  the  act  oi  Edward  IV.,  and,  conse- 
quently, restored  the  validity  of  the  r(»cord  of  1309.     At  la«t,  the 
^jj^„      Lords  yielded,  not  that  they  were  unable  to  meet  the 
JSt*lilffree    arguments  of  the  Whigs ;  for  they  were  as  much  superior 
tbriMii     i^  ^^®  mere  argument,  either  as  regarded  the  common 
▼•cunt.       sense  of  words,  or  the  principles  of  our  constitutional  law, 
as  their  opponents  were  superior  in  having  (*very  advantage  on  the 
solid  grounds  of  expediency.*     But  it  was  known  that  the  Princess 
of  Orange  was  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  h^;r  friends,   wha 
were  striving  to  set  her  above  her  husband,  and,  therefore,  when 
the  question  was  put,  whether  King  James  had  abdicated  the 
throne,  only  3  Lords  said  "  not  content^*     On  the  question  of  the 
vacancy,  the  *^ contents"  were  02;    the  "wo<  contents"  47.     It  waft 
then  immediately  proposed,  and  carried  without  a  division,  that  the 
Th«  T-rince     Pfiuce  and  rriricciss  of  Orange  should  be  declared  King 
Sf  oranp"*  ^^^  Quccu  of  England.     Nottingham  next  moved,  that 
•re  declared,    ^^q  words  "  rifjhfful  and  lawful,"  in  the  oath  of  allegiance^ 
should  be  omitted,  that  the  oath  might  be  conscientiously  taken 
by  those  who,  like  himself,  disapproved  of  what  had  been  dooe^ 
and  yet  fully  purposed  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of  the  new 
sovereigns.      This  alteration  implied  the  doctrine,  that  William 
and  Mary  were  King  and  Queen  not  de  jure,  but  de  facto  only; 
but  this  was  not  perceived  at  the  time,  and  the  proposition  wa» 
not  objected  to  (February  7th). 

45.  The  Declaration  of  Rights.  The  House  of  Commons,  with 
a  noble  patriotism,  delayed  to  concur  in  this  hasty  settlement  of 
the  crown  by  the  Lords,  till  they  should  have  completed  the 
declaration  of  those  fundamental  rights  and  liberties,  for  the  sake 
of  which  alone,  th(?y  had  gone  forward  with  this  great  revolution. 
On  the  29th  of  January  they  had  resolved  that,  "before  the 
Committee  proceed  to  fill  the  throne  now  vacant,  they  will  proceed 
to  secure  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties."  Accordingly,  an 
instrument  was  framed,  which,  after  several  conferences  and 
amendments,  obtained  the  approbation  of  both  houses  (February 
13th),  and  was  presented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange^ 
in  the  Banqueting  House,  at  Whitehall. 

This  instrument,  called  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  afterwards  enacted 
into  the  Bill  of  RighUy  consists  of  three  parts:  — 

I.  A  reci/al  o(  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  committed  by  the  late  King,  and 
of  the  consequent  vote  ofabdication  passed  by  the  two  houses. 

*  Hallam,  I^.,  901. 
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2.  A  declaration^  nearly  following  the  words  of  the  former  part,  that  such 
•enumerated  acts  are  illegal. 

3.  And  a  resolution^  that  the  throne  shall  be  filled  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  according  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  viz.:  that 
the  prince  and  princess  shall  hold  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  during  their 
lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them ;  and  that  the  sole  and  full  exercise  of 
regal  power  shall  be  in  the  said  prince.  That  after  their  decease,  the  crown 
shall  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  princess ;  and  in  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  and  in 
default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  added  a  clause,  which  excluded  a  papist,  or  one  who 
married  a  papist,  from  all  right  to  the  throne.  In  the  Declaration  it  was 
-declared — 

1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

2.  That  the  j)rHtendcd  power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal. 

3.  That  the  commission  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of  Commissioners  for 
Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts  of  the  like  nature, 
are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

4.  That  levying  money  for,  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prero- 
gative, without  grant  or  parliament,  for  longer  time,  or  in  any  other  manner 
than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal. 

5.  That  it  is  the  rij^ht  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  King,  and  that  all  com- 
mitments and  prosecutions,  for  such  petitions,  are  illegal. 

6.  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time 
of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  ccmsent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

7.  That  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants,  may  have  arms  for  their  defence 
■suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

8.  That  elections  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech  or  debates,  or  proceedings  in  parliament, 
ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament. 

10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessives  fines 
imposed  ;  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

11.  That  juries  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and  returned,  and  that  jurors 
which  pass  upon  men  in  trials  of  high  treason  ought  to  be  freeholders. 

12.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons 
before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void. 

13.  And  that,  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending, 
strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held 
frequently. 

When  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  finished  the  reading 
of  this  document,  the  Prince  and  Printtess  of  Orange  signified  their 
Assent  to  it,  Halifax,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  requested  the  prince  and  princess 
to  accept  the  crown.  "  We  thankfully  accept,"  said  W  illiaan, 
^*  what  you  hare  offered  to  us."  Then  for  himself  he  assured  them 
that  the  laws  of  England  should  he  the  rule  of  his  life,  that  he  would 
eoastim%:8eQk  the  advice  of  tihe  two  houses,  whose  Judgiatot  he. 
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should  trust,  rather  thau  his  own.     The  royal  proclamations  were 
then  made,  and  the  Revolution  was  accomplished. 

46.  The  Revolution  of  1688  and  its  Consequences.  The 
"  Glorious  Revolution,"  as  this  great  event  has  been  emphatically 
denominated  in  our  public  acts,  cannot  be  defended  without  we 
reject  the  slavish  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience : 
or  even  that  pretended  modification  of  them  which  imagines  some 
extreme  case  of  intolerable  tyranny  as  the  only  plea  and  palliation 
of  resistance.  The  question  to  bo  answered  is — were  the  laws  and 
religion  of  the  realm,  and  the  general  security,  safe  in  the  hands  of 
James?  Were  the  Stuarts  fitted  for  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  meant  to  stand— to  be  the  limited  kings  of  a  wise  and  free 
people— the  chiefs  of  the  English  commonwealth  ?  There  is  only 
one  answer  to  these  questions,  and  an  answer  which  requires  no 
Thestuarti  p^oof.  The  Htuarts  were  utterly  incapable  of  becoming 
StuTriy  constitutional  sovereigns.  But  the  question  next  arises  : 
blSSUl*^  Was  there  such  an  extremity  in  the  case,  that  the  abjur&- 
Sona/'"'  ^'^^^^  ^^  allegiance  to  a  reigning  sovereign,  and  a  deviation 
■orewiRDi.  fi.(,iY,  the  standard  rules  of  law  and  religion,  became 
justifiable?  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  although  James 
summoned  a  free  parliament,  he  was  in  no  want  of  money,  and 
would  not  have  endured  the  warm  assaults  which  would  have  been 
made  upon  his  administration  when  the  session  opened.  We  may 
be  sure  that  a  short  and  angry  session  would  have  ended  with  a 
more  decided  resolution,  on  his  side,  to  govern  in  future  without  a 
itw»»  parliament ;  for  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Strafford,  that,  after 
to7i"?uie  ^^y*^'^  f'he  good  will  of  parliament  in  vain,  a  king  was 
•ucoewion.  absolvcd  from  the  legal  maxims  of  government,  was  always 
at  the  heart  of  the  Stuarts.*  l^he  King  had  a  numerous  army 
filled  with  popish  oflficers  and  soldiers  ;  the  militia  was  under  the 
command  of  lord  and  deputy  lieutenants,  carefully  selected;  and 
French  troops  were  always  at  hand.  So  that,  had  not  the  Prince 
of  Orange  stepped  in  and  earned  the  just  title  of  "  Deliverer,*'  our 
ancestors  would  have  had  only  two  alternatives — the  renewal  of 
civil  bloodshed  and  the  anarchy  of  rebellion,  or  slavery  and 
degradation.!  James  II.  was  an  enemy  whose  resentment  could 
never  be  appeased,  and  whose  power,  consequently,  must 
ithmef"  be  wholly  taken  away.  And  he  must  be  banished;  for» 
remained  In  had  he  remained  in  England,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
"'  difficult    to   deprive    him    of  the    nominal    sovereignty, 

*  Hallatn.  II.,  360. 
t  Eead  the  picture  which  Macaulay  gives  of  the  retulta  which  would  have  followed* 
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although  the  Prince  of  Orange  might  have  been  invested  with  all 
its  real  attributes  ;  and  when  the  reaction  of  loyalty  should  return, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

The  best  defence  of  the  Revolution  is,  that  it  has  been  our  last ; 
and  that  it  has  averted  all  those  calamities  which  France  has 
suffered,  and  which  we  have  witnessed,  in  our  own  day,  afflicting 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  continent.     The  Revolution  was  strictly 
defensive ;  and  while  it  made  changes  in  the  constitution,  ^he 
it  did  not  destroy  it.     Thenceforward  parliament  was  fully  Sjrc'tiy"*^ 
recognised  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  land ;  the  sovereign  <ief«""ve. 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  people,  and  he,  as  well  as  they,  were 
bound  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.    The  Revolution, 
again,   established  the  triumph   of  liberal   principles  as  The 
opposed  to  those  of  despotism ;  it  for  ever  uprooted  the  u  SSuf 
theory  of  indefeasible  right,  and  of  paramount  prerogative,  ISnlStu- 
which  had  put  the  crown  in  continual  opposition  to  the  ***'°- 
people.     Another  great  advantage  of  the  Revolution  was,  that  it 
broke  the  line  of  succession,  and  thus  did  away  with  the  notion  of 
divine  right.     The  tenure  of  the  crown  was  made  conditional  on 
its  possessor  fully  recognising  and  observing  the  statutes  enacted 
for  the  common  interests  of  both  king  and  people,  and  preserving 
inviolate  the  established  constitution  in  church  and  state.* 

•  Hallam,  II.,  366-357;  LTaoaulaj,  III.,  404-413. 
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CHAPTER  VII.    THE  PEOPLE. 

Section  L— THE  JVATIONAL  RESOURCES. 

1.  The  Revenue.  ^Fhe  modern  history  of  the  public  revenue 
properly  b(?<];inH  at  th(j  J<(;Htoration.  'J'he  revenue  of  Charles  IL 
and  his  brother,  although  iriueh  larger  than  that  of  their  prede- 
<M;HSorH,  was  yet  hi  nail  when  coHi])are(l  with  the?  national  resources, 
and  with  the  rev(;nueM  of  neighbouring  sov(}reip;ns.  It  was  little 
more  than  three^-fourths  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  hardly  one-iiflh  of  that  of  France.  The  sum  of  ^1,200,000 
was  the  amount  flx(id  by  the  Convention  i)arliament,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  in  an  m*t  (tailed  the  great  statute,  as  being  the 
foinidation  of  our  mod(;ra  Hyst<;m  of  custom-house  duties.  The 
rates  impos(;d  by  this  act  were  distinguished  from  other  rates 
The  old  imposed  by  subsequent  statutes,  under  the  name  of  the 
•ubtidy.  Qifi  suhsidi/,  Thcjse  were,  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
pro(hKu;d  about  £'yA(),()i)()  a  y<;ar;  and  the  excise,  which  was  made 
heret/itanj,  and  produ(M;d  about  i^^BojOOO.  The  profits  of  wine 
lic(5nseM,  which  w(rni  conferred  by  another  act,  produced  X300,000; 
and  th(i  hearth-tax,  or  chimney-money,  a  duty  of  2s.  upon  ev(rry 
fire,  hearth,  and  stove,  in  all  dw<;lling-hoiises  worth  more  than 
2')s.  per  annum,  which  was  first  imposed  in  1062,  produced 
•^170,000  a  year.  The  royal  domains,  also,  wen;  extensive,  and 
V ere  valued  at  X'100,()()0  per  annum;  the  first  fruits  and  ti^nths 
liad  not  yet  been  surrend<-red  t^)  the  church  ;  and  these,  togijther 
with  the  forfeitures  and  fines,  the  r(;venu(js  of  the  duchies  of 
(Jornwall  and  Fiancaster,  and  oth(T  minor  sources,  produced  a  sum 
total  of  al)out  X1,4()0,()(K).  This  inc^)me  was  occasionally- 
increased  l)y  plundering  the  public  creditor,  and  by  the  pfmsions 
from  Versailhjs.  So  much,  however,  liad  the  revenue  increas«'d, 
that  for  the  year  1088  it  amounted  to  more  than  two  millions. 
Jam<;s*s  large?  njvernje  thus  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  powerful 
navy  and  army;  and  at  th(}  mom(;nt  of  his  downfall,  he  had 
#'50,000  n^gular  troops  in  his  pay  in  England  alone.  James,  also, 
po.ss(;MS(;d  the  revenuijs  of  the  post-oiUce,  which  parliament  had 
appropriated  to  him  as  Duke  of  xork.* 

*  Pict.  Hilt.,  lU.,  tM-tSI  I    lbcM]aj,L,«p8-SM. 
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2.  The  Army.  The  only  army  which  the  law  recognised  was 
the  militia,  which  was  remodelled  by  two  acts  of  parliament, 
shortly  after  tlie  Restoration.  Every  man  who  possessed  £500 
a  year  derived  from  land,  or  £6,000  personal  estate,  was  bound 
to  provide  and  equip  a  horseman  at  his  own  charge ;    and  •^y^^ 

he  who  had  £50  a  year  in  land,  or  £000  personal  estate,  ™""^»- 
was  charged  with  a  pikeman,  or  musketeer.     Smaller  proprietors 
were  joined  together  in  a  kind  of  society ;    each  society  having  to 
furnish  a  horse  or  foot  soldier,  according  to  its  means.     A  force 
of  130,000  men  was  thus  raised. 

But  the  militia  was  never  in  favour  with  the  court,  and  Charles 
Tery  early  began  to  form  a  standing  army — the  name  of  which 
was  hateful  to  Englishmen.  He  kept  up  a  body  of  life  guards, 
many  of  whom  were  of  good  families,  at'  his  own  expense ;  they 
were  designated  gentlemen  of  the  guard,  and  received  The  horse 
very  high  pay.  A  small  body  of  grenadier  dragoons,  of  a  b"'*'"*^- 
lower  class  and  pay,  was  attached  to  each  troop.  The  Blues,  so 
called  from  theit  blue  coats  and  cloaks,  were  another  body  of 
household  cavalry ;  beside  which,  there  was  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
formed  out  of  the  cavalry  which  came  from  Tangiers. 

The  household  infantry  consisted  of  two  regiments — the  foot 
guards  and  the  Coldstream  guards.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
barracks;  and  as  the  Petition  of  Right  had  declared  ^it  unlawful 
to  quarter  soldiers  on  private  families,  the  infantry  filled  the 
alehouses  of  Westminster  and  the  Strand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of  foot;  one  called  the  Admiral's, 
because  it  served  on  board  the  fleet ;  another  the  Buffs,  because 
their  accoutrements  w^ere  formed  of  buflalo  leather;  and  a  The  foot 
third,  the  Scotch  fusiliers,  because  they  carried  the  fusil,  a  k"»'<^- 
lighter  firelock  than  the  •  musket.  Grenadiers,  so  called  because 
they  were  dexterous  at  flinging  hand-grenades,  were  introduced  in 
1678.  Some  of  these  regiments  had  served  abroad  with  distinction, 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  The 
<jhief  arms  were  the  pike  and  the  musket ;  but  the  latter  soon 
became  the  principal  weapon  with  the  infantry,  and  was  converted 
into  a  pike  by  the  insertion  of  the  muzzle  of  a  long  dagger,  called 
a  bayonet,  because  it  was  made  at  Bayonne.*  At  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  the  army  consisted  of  about  7,000  foot,  and  1,700 
<5avalry  and  dragoons. 

3.  The  Navy.  While  the  national  jealousy  prevented  the  King 
&om  maintaining  a  tbnnidable  standing  army,  like  the  coatimentai 
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princes,  there  was  no  impediment  to  prevent  him  from  making 
England  the  first  of  maritime  powers.  The  Commons,  even  when 
most  discontented,  were  always  ready  to  make  bountiful  grants 
for  the  support  of  a  navy.  But  the  vices  of  Qiarles's  court  made 
this  liberality  fruitless ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the 
navy  had  sunk  into  degradation  and  decay.  The  ships  were 
rotten;  the  sailors,  even  the  officers,  were  not  regularly  paid. 
Nodbtinc  Sometimes  they  were  not  paid  at  all.  No  distinction  was 
SSwlfthe  ^^  7^^  made,  between  the  naval  and  military  8(?rvices,  in 
Sliiuf^  any  country  of  Europe;  but,  as  the  arts  of  war  and 
•enrioM.  navigation  improved,  it  became  necessary  to  separate  the 
two  professions.  France  was  the  first  country  which  adopted  the 
new  system ;  but,  in  England,  ignorant  landsmen  continued  to 
be  appointed  to  the  command  of  ships.  Thus,  in  1672,  John 
Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  made 
captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns,  although  he  had  never  been 
three  months  afloat ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  back  from  sea,  he 
was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  As  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  were  then  much  infested  by  the  Barbary  pirates, 
Di»dpiine  ^-ud  merchants  were  unwilling  to  1  rust  precious  ciirgoes  to 
*"•  any  custody  but  that  of  a  man-of-war,  naval  officers  made 

great  profits  by  conveying  these  cargocjs  from  port  to  port.     The 
interests  of  their  country,  or  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  were 
never  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  private  profits,  in  this  resp>ect. 
A  certain  captain,  having  missed  one  of  these  profitable  voyages, 
by  obeying  the  orders  of  the  admiralty,  Charles  told  him  he  was  a 
.fool  for  his  pains  I     While  these  "  gentlemen  captains,"  as  they 
were  called,  lived  voluptuously  on  board,  the  navigation  of  the  ship 
was  left  to  a  master, — some  veteran  seaman, — who  was  treated 
with  lordly  contempt  by  his  aristocratical  superior.     Nevertheless, 
there  were  many  valiant  sailors  in  the  English  navy,  who  rose 
from  the  lowest  offices  of  the  forecastle  to  rank  and  distinction. 
One  of  these  was  Sir  Christopher  Mings,  who  entered  the  service 
as  a  cabin  boy.     His  cabin  boy  became  Sir  John  Narborough;  and 
the  cabin  boy  of  8ir  John  was  Sir  Cloudeshiy  Shovel.     About 
£380,000  was  the  annual  cost  of  the  navy  at  that  time.*     At  the 
Revolution,  the  fleet  consisted  of  173  vessels,  manned  by  42,000 
seamen. 

4.  The  Ordnance,  and  Non-effective  Charge.  There  was  no 
regiment  of  artillery,  no  brigade  of  sappers  and  miners,  no  college 
in  which  young  soldiers  could  learn  the  art  of  war  in  England,  la 

*  Macaulay,  I.,  809-817* 
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the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  stock  of  gunpowder  kept  in  the 
forts  and  arsenals  was  very  small.  There  was  also  no  non-effective 
charge,  as  it  is  called ;  half-pay,  in  the  army,  was  given  merely  as 
a  special  and  temporary  allowance  to  a  few  officers  belonging  to 
two  regiments  ;  and,  in  the  navy,  the  number  of  half-pay  officers 
was  equally  small.  Greenwich  Hospital  was  not  yet  founded; 
Chelsea  Hospital  was  building;  but  the  cost  of  it  was  defrayed 
partly  by  a  deduction  from  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly  by 
private  subscription;  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  that  there 
should  be  out-pensioners.  The  whole  effective  charge  of  the  army^ 
navy,  and  ordnance  was  about  £750,000;  the  non-effective  charge 
scarcely  exceeded  £10,000  a  year. 

5.  Cost  of  the  Civil  Government.  The  expenses  of  civil 
government  were  not  borne  by  the  crown,  except  to  a  small 
amount;  the  great  majority  of  those  officers  who  administered 
justice  and  preserved  order,  as  sheriffs,  magistrates,  constables,  &c.^ 
either  giving  their  services  gratuitously,  or  remunerating  them- 
selves in  a  way  which  caused  no  drain  upon  the  revenue.  The 
superior  courts  of  law  were  chiefly  supported  by  fees.  Our 
relations  with  foreign  courts  were  on  a  similar  economical  footing.. 
The  only  ambassador,  so  styled,  resided  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  partly  supported  by  the  Turkey  Company;  to  other  courts, 
England*  only  sent  an  envoy.  While,  however,  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  diplomatic  missions,  were  thus  niggardly  dealt  with, 
the  personal  favourites  of  Charles,  his  ministers  and  their 

J  J        •ji  1  !•  Ti  Statesmen 

creatures,  were  gorged  with  public  money.     It  was  easy  made  ian?e 
for  a  statesman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  make  a   °'  '^^*' 
large  fortune  in  a  very  short  time,  and  Clarendon,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale  built  splendid  mansions  and  acquired  immense  estates 
while  they  were  in  office.     The  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
or  secretary  of  state,  was  worth  £100,000  a  year;   that  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  worth  £40,000.  a  year.     Hence  it  was,, 
that  statesmen  in  those  days  struggled  for  office,  and  tenaciously 
retained  it,  in  spite  of  every  danger  and  vexation.      All  officials,, 
from  the  noblemen  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the  great  corruption 
seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tidewaiter  and  guager,  practised  ^n^'®"*'- 
the  grossest  corruption  without  disguise,  and  sold  offices,  titles,, 
and  pardons  openly. 

The  incomes  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  professional  men  were 
small,   when   compared  with  the  salaries   and  pensions   of  the 
courtiers.       The  Dukes  of  Ormond,   Buckingham,  and  Noblemen's 
Albemarle  were  reputed  to  be  the  three  richest  subjects  ^«°™«»- 
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in  England :  the  first  had  an  income  of -C22,000;  the  Reccmd,  of 
£19,600;  and  the  third  left  £16,000  a  yoar  in  real  estate,  and 
£00,000  in  monny.  liuttho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  hardly 
£0,000  a  year;  the  averap;e  income  of  a  temporal  peer  was  £^3,000, 
and  of  a  nuirnbor  of  parliament  £800  a  year.* 

6.  Commercial  Wealth.  We  are  ind(;bted  to  three  writers,  for 
very  com pnjhcjnHJvo  and  cloar  views  of  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  England,  in  this  period,  namely:  Sir  Josiah  Child,  an  eminent 
Jiondon  Imrikor,  and  a  din^ctor  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  Sir 
William  Patty,  the  author  of  a  Political  Arithmetic,  first  publishctd 
in  1070;  and  J)r.  J)av(;nant,  who  wrote  several  Discourses  on 
Tradcj,  in  tluj  r<Mgri  of  William  III.  From  these  writc%rs  it  appears 
that,  allhou^h  th(j  Dut^'.h  still  excluded  us  from  the  fisheries,  and 
from  the  Jialtic  and  Chinese  trade,  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country  was  more  extensive  and  profitable  than  at  any  former  period. 
One-third  more  money  was  given  with  apprentices ;  we  shipped  off 
more  tin  and  lead,  and  manufactures,  by  one-third ;  rents  in 
London,  bofore  the  Eire,  hjwl  risen  one-fourth,  and  after  the  Fire 
they  were  doubled ;  London  was  speedily  re-built  after  that 
calamity;  the  merchant  shipping  had  doubled;  and  instead  of 
merchants  asking  for  three,  six,  nine,  or  eighteen  months'  credit, 
as  formerly,  th(^y  now  paid  with  ready  money.  Towns,  also, 
were*  rapidly  incrcjasing;  the  numbcjr  and  splendour  of  coaches, 
equipag(;s,  and  household  furniture  had  much  increased ;  the 
Newcastle  coal  trade  had  quadrupled  ;  the  postage  of  letters  had 
increased  from  one  to  twenty.  More  plate,  it  was  said,  was 
wrought  for  the  use  of  private  families,  from  1006  to  1088,  tlian 
had  b(M;n  fabricat(jd  in  the  200  years  bcjfore ;  the  real  property  of 
th(}  kingdom,  which  in  1000  was  valued  at  £17,000,000,  was 
valued  at  £88,000,000  in  1008;  and  the?  rental  of  it  had  increased 
from  £0,000,000  to  £14,000,000.  In  1088,  also,  we  are  told  by 
Child,  there  were  more  men  on  'Change  worth  £10,000  than  in 
lOol  (when  the  legal  rat<}  of  interest  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent.) 
were  worth  £1,000.  A  dovry  of  £;'500,  in  the  former  year,  waf 
of  higher  account  than  £2,000  in  the  latter;  and  gentlewomen 
formerly  thought  th(;mselv(;s  well  clothed  in  a  serge  gown,  which 
their  maids  would  be  ashamed  now  to  wear. 

Notwithstanding  thtjse  evident  proofs  of  increased  wealth,  the 
r.trvruot  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  still  prevailed,  and  led 
-iftrid'f"*  jnany  to  beli(ive  that  the  national  prosperity  was  actuallj 
^*'*^'       declining.    On  this  priuciplo,  the  trade  with  Franoe  wae 
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prohibited  in  1678,  when  the  country,  excited  by  the  entirely 
JPopish  Plot,  was  mad  against  popery  and  the  French  alliance. 
The  reason  of  the  prohibition  was,  that  the  importation  of  French 
wines,  brandy,  linen,  paper,  silk,  and  salt — ^which  latter  commodity 
was  not  then  found  in  England — exhausted  English  treasure,, 
because  the  French  took  nothing  but  money  from  the  country  in 
return. 

Another  mistaken  notion,  regarding  the  progress  of  commerce, 
led  to  the  further  enactment  of  navigation  laws.     The  act  Navigatiott 
of  the  Rump  parliament  was  confirmed  in  1661 ;  but  the  ^*'- 
second  part  of  the  act*  was  so  fer  modified  as  to  be  confined  to 
goods  imported  from  Eussia  and  Turkey,  and  to  certain  goods  only 
from  other  countries.     The  new  act  also  provided  that  certain 
enumerated  goods  (as  they  were  afterwards  termed),  the  produce  of 
the  English  plantations,  should  not  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the 
world  whatsover,  without   first   being  shipped  to  England,  and 
brought  on  shore  there.     All  goods  exported  from  England  to  other 
European   countries   were  to  be   exported  in  English   bottoms. 
These  laws  so  far  had  this  beneficial  eflect,  that  the  English  ship- 
owner gained  by  them,  and  the  Dutch  lost ;  but  English  consumers 
were  considerable  losers,  the  monopoly  of  the  ship-owner  being,  of 
course,  a  tax  upon  the  rest  of  the  community .f 

7.  The  East  India  Company  was  the  only  great  chartered 
association  which  continued  to  flourish  during  this  period.  The 
charter  which  Cromwell  had  granted  to  them,  in  1657,  was  renewed 
by  Charles  in  1661 ;  and,  in  addition  to  their  former  privileges,, 
they  were  empowered  to  erect  forts,  and  to  administer  justice,  to 
make  peace  and  war  with  any  people,  not  Christian,  within  the 
limits  of  their  trade,  and  to  seize  all  English  subjects  who  invaded 
their  privileges.  Charles  alflo  gave  to  them  the  island  of  Bombay, 
to  be  held  "  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,"  at  a  rental  of 
£10  a  year ;  and  their  trade  became  so  lucrative  that,  in  1676,  the 
price  of  their  stock  rose  to  245  per  cent.  At  that  date,  they 
employed  above  30  ships,  running  from  300  to  600  tons  burden^ 
and  carrying  from  40  to  70  guns  each.  Their  exports  in  bullion, 
cloth,  tin,  lead,  and  other  goods,  amounted  to  £430,000 ;  their 
imports  in  calico,  pepper,  saltpetre,  indigo,  silk,  drugs,  j^y^ 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  to  £860,000.  Their  importation  of  fZSg^'* 
muslins  and  calicoes,  which  they  were  compeUed  to  bring  "»«fe»port» 
home  plain  after  a  time,  that  the  English  print  works  might  be  encou- 
raged, led  to  the  general  use  of  those  fabrics  in  female  dress,  instead 
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of  the  French  cambrics,  Silesian  lawns,  and  the  woollen  cloths  from 
Flanders  and  Germany,  which  had  hitherto  been  worn.  They  also 
began  to  import  tea,  after  1662.  But  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it,  because  they  got  it  second-hand  from  the  Dutch,  at 
Bantam,  Madras,  and  Surat.  In  1664,  when  they  wanted 
oftSaSd**"  to  present  the  King  with  some  rarities,  they  could  only 
^  **'  procure  21bs.  2oz.  of  this  now  common  beverage,  for  which 

they  paid  40s.  a  pound.  At  length,  in  1678,  they  went  direct  to 
Amoy,  in  China,  lor  the  article,  and  brought  home  4,7131b8.,  whidi 
glutted  the  market!  Coffee,  also,  brought  from  Turkey  by  the 
Levant  Company,  began  to  form  an  important  item  in  the  imports 
of  the  kingdom,  and  soon  became  a  popular  beverage.  It  should 
be  observed  that  neither  of  these  articles  were  sold  to  the  public, 
except  in  a  liquid  state. 

Charles  11.  twice  granted  the  East  India  Company  new 
<jharters;  the  first  in  1677,  empowering  them  to  coin  money  in 
India ;  the  second  in  1683,  granting  them  the  right  of  exercising 
martial  law  in  their  Indian  garrisons,  and  of  establishing  courts 
for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  on  the  seas  within  the  limits  of 
their  trade.  James  II.  also  enlarged  their  privileges  still  further. 
Ill  1683,  they  lost  their  fiwjtory  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  but  established 
another  in  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  and  thus  prevented  the  Dutch 
from  monopolising  the  pepper  trade.  Four  years  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  they  removed 
from  Hooghly,  a  town  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Ganges,  and 
caicutu  established  another  fectory  at  Sootanutty,  twenty-three 
fouudwL  miles  further  down,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 
From  this  settlement  sprung  the  magnificent  capital  of  India — 
Calcutta.* 

8.  The  Settlement  of  Fennsylania.  The  transatlantic  colonies 
were  multiplied  during  this  period  by  the  final  establishment  of 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  the  planting  of  New  Jersey,  which,  with 
New  York  and  Delaware,  was  ceded  by  the  Dutch  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  In  1682,  Pennsylvania  was  planted  by  the  celebrated 
William  P^nn.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  admiral  (1670), 
Penn  applied  to  the  government  for  the  sum  of  £16,000,  which 
his  fiather  had  lent  to  the  treasury.  He  petitioned  not  to  have 
his  claim  settled  by  a  money  payment,  but  by  a  grant  of  land 
in  America,  on  tiie  river  Delaware.  The  King  granted  him  his 
petition,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  friend  Algernon  Sydney,  Penn 
drew  up  a  constitution  for  his  new  colony,  on  the  basis  of  civil 
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and  religious  freedom.  There  was  to  be  an  executive  council,  of 
which  Penn,  the  proprietor,  or  his  deputy,  was  to  be  president ; 
and  also  an  assembly.  The  members  of  both  were  to  be  chosen 
by  universal  suffi'age. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1682,  the  new  colony,  consisting  of 
100  persons,  started  from  Deal,  in  the  Welcome,  a  vessel  of  300 
tons.  About  a  third  died  of  the  small-pox  during  the  voyage.  On 
the  27th  of  October,  the  survivors  landed  at  Newcastle,  on  the 
Delaware;  Penn  assembled  the  inhabitants,  showed  them  his 
charters,  and  explained  his  system  of  government ;  and  everything 
was  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  industrial  education  of  rich  and 
poor  was  provided  for;  justice  was  to  be  cheaply  administered; 
prisons  were  to  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal ;  all  death  punishments,  except  for  murder  and  treason, 
were  to  be  abolished;  schools  were  founded;  a  printing  press 
was  set  up,  and  a  post  was  established.  A  distinct  treaty  was 
made  \iath  the  Indians,  and  the  land  was  fairly  purchased  from 
them.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty  has  formed  the  subject  of 
one  of  West's  finest  paintings.* 

9.  The  Plantation  Trade.  The  trade  between  England  and  her 
American  settlements  had  now  risen  into  importance,  and  was  a 
rich  source  of  profit.  The  exports  from  the  home  country  in 
provisions,  apparel,  and  household  furniture,  amounted  to  ^350,000 
between  1682  and  168^,  and  the  imports,  consisting  of  tobacco, 
sugar,  ginger,  fish,  and  other  articles,  were  valued  at  not  less  than 
.£950,000;  of  which  about  £600,000  worth  were  exported.  The 
chief  English  port  which  was  supported  by  this  trade  was  Bristol, 
the  second  town  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  passion  for 
colonial  traffic  was  so  strong  in  it,  that  there  was  scarcely  the'siav" 
a  small  shopkeeper  who  had  not  a  venture  on  board  of 

some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  the  Antilles.  Some  of  these 
ventures  were  of  an  iniquitous  kind;  consisting  of  cargoes  of 
slaves,  either  felons  or  others  obtained  by  a  system  of  crimping 
and  kidnapping.  This  traffic,  at  length,  became  such  an  enormity 
— the  magistrates  and  aldermen  of  Bristol  not  being  ashamed  to 
enrich  themselves  by  it — that  even  Judge  Jefireys  attacked  it, 
and  instituted  proceedings  against  the  mayor  of  Bristol  for 
carrying  it  on.  The  population  of  Bristol  at  this  time  was  about 
29,000  souls.t 

10.  Political  Economy.  Estabnshment  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  new  direction  given  to  trade  by  the  East  India  Company  and 
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the  American  colonies,  led  to  the  discussion  of  those  principles 
which  constitute  the  science  of  political  economy.  At  this  time, 
there  were  prevalent  two  theories  on  this  subj(H5t, — the  mercantih 
The  two  ^'^^  ^^*^  mfinufacturlnr/  systems.  The  first  assumed  that 
thioriei  nothing  was  really  wealth  except  gold  and  silver;  and 
of  trade,  that,  in  consequence,  any  trade  was  only  profitable  as  far 
as  it  brought  more  money  into  the  country  than  it  took  out  of  it. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  second  was,  that  a  trade  was 
profitable  to  the  public  when  it  was  protected  by  restrictions  and 
exclusive  privileges,  so  as  to  benefit  the  capitalist  who  carried  it 
on,  and  the  producers  or  manufacturers  of  the  merchandise  which 
it  exported.  The  chief  political  economists  of  this  period  were 
Mun,  Child,  and  Petty. 

Another  result  of  the  new  channels  of  commerce,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  trade,  or  council  of  commerce,  as  it 
TheBoifrd  was  then  called,  in  1668.  The  idea  of  such  a  council  was 
of  Trade,  borrowcd  from  Cromwell,  who,  in  1655,  had  appointed 
certain  gentlemen,  and  merchants  from  London,  York,  Newcastle, 
Yarmouth,  Dover,  and  other  towns,  to  meet  and  consider  by  what 
means  traffic  and  navigation  might  be  best  promoted  and  regulated, 
aarles  II.  made  the  board  permanent. 

11.    Mineral  Wealth.    Manufkctures.    The  chief  minerals  which 

formed  the  source  of  national  wealth,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

were  tin,  iron,  and  coal.      About  1,600  tons  of  the  first 

were  annually  extracted  from  the  earth  in  the  seventeenth 

century;     but  the  veins  of  copper,  which  lay  so  richly   in   its 

immediate    neighbourhood,    were    unknown.        Bock    salt    was 

discovered,  in  Cheshire,  not  long  after  the  Eestoration, 

but  the  mines  were  not  worked  for  a  long  time,    the 

mineral  being  obtained  from  France,  and  a  rude  kind  of  brine 

being  obtained  from  brine  pits.     The  use  of  this  inferior  condiment 

encouraged  many  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  complaints. 

But  the  most  important  mineral  which  was  now  coming  into 
use  was  coal,  about  350,000  tons  of  which  were  consumed  in 
London  alone,  in  the  last  year  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  la 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  northern  coal  beds,  a 
constant  stream  of  emigrants  began  to  roll  northwards^ 
and  while  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  York  contained  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  England  at  the  Bevolution,  in  1841 
it  cx)ntained  two-sevenths.  During  the  same  interval,the  popula- 
tion of  Lancashire  increased  ninefold,  while  that  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Northamptonshire  hardly  doubled. 
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The  iron  manufacture  was  in  a  languishing  state  at  the  close  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and  a  great  part  of  the  iron  which  was 
used  in  the  country  was  imported  from  abroad.     The  art  of  tinning 
plate  iron,  however,  was  introduced  from  Germany ;   and  the  first 
wire   mill  was   erected  at  Richmond,   by  a  Dutchman. 
"  Prince's  metal,"  resembling  gold  in  its  appearance,  was    "*°* 
invented,  and  so  called  because  the  inventor  was  patronised  by 
Prince  Rupert.     Diving  machines  were  also  among  the  mechanical 
inventions   which  owed    their    origin    to    the   same    patronage. 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  iron 
manufacture  at  this  date ;   but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  and  Bir- 
George  I.  that  Sheffield  cutlery  surpassed  that  of  the  ™^"*^™' 
continent,  in  durability  and  fineness  of  workmanship.      Birming- 
ham buttons  were  just  beginning  to  be  known,  and  the  place  was 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  base  coin ;   but  the  gun  factories 
were  not  yet  established.     The  population  of  each  of  these  towns 
was  about  4,000. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.  French  artisans  settled 
in  Spitalfields,  as  silk  weavers;  they  also  introduced  the  fleidB^  ** 
manufacture  of  fine  writing  paper,  which  had  formerly 
been  imported  from  France ;  and  some  Venetian  artisans,  brought 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1670,  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  making  of  glass. 

The  chief  manu&cture  of  the  realm  still  continued  to  be  that  of 
woollen,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  at  Norwich,  which 
had  a  population  of  29,000  souls.   The  legislature  continued  len^manu*. 
to  enact  statutes  for  its  protection :  e.  g,,  a  law  was  passed,   **  ^^' 
in  1666,  directing  that  all  shrouds  for  the  dead  were  to  be  made 
entirely  of  wool ;  the  exportation  of  wool,  or  any  material  used  in 
scouring  woo],  was  also  prohibited.     In  like  manner,  the  linen 
trade  was  encouraged ;    any  foreigner  who  engaged  in  it,  or  any 
trade  connected  with  it,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  Theiinen 
became  a  natural  bom  subject,  on  taking  the  oaths  of  ™*^«fi*«'^«- 
allegiance  and  supremacy.     The  linen  manufacture,  introduced  by 
the  Scots  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  fast  rising  into  importance. 
Leeds  was  already  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Yorkshire. 

12.  State  of  Agriculture.  In  the  year  1685,  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  soH  far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits 
of  human  industry.  Yet  agriculture  was  in  a  very  rude  and 
imperfect  state,  and  the  arable  and  pasture  land  did  not  amount 
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to  much  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  kingdom,  the  remainder 

consisting  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.     Scarcely  any  hedgerows  were 

to  be  seen  in  the  landscape,  aw  appears  from  the  drawings 

A^gearanoe  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  f^^,  ^^^  Grand  DiJie  Cosmo,  copies  of 

*^"""'^'  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  At  Enfiela,  close 
to  London,  was  a  chase  of  23  miles  in  circumference,  in 
which  deer  wandered  by  thousands,  as  free  as  in  an  American 
Wild  forest.  Wild  animals,  as  boars,  foxes,  red  deer,  wild 
aniraaii.  jjulls,  wild  cats,  badgcrs,  and  martins,  were  in  more  or 
less  abundance  in  various  parts ;  fen  eagles  were  common  on  the 
Norfolk  coasts ;  bustards  strayed  in  large  troops  on  the  downs,  and 
cranes  on  the  marshes.  An  average  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oat's,  and  beans  then  reached  about  ten  millions  of  quarters  ;  now 
it  is  more  than  thirty  millions.  The  rotation  of  crops  was  very 
imperfectly  understood ;  and  cattle  were  still  slaughtered 

No  winter        i    a-i       t       »       •  i»      >    a.         -l.  i.T_ 

food  for  at  the  beginnmg  oi  wmter,  because  there  were  no  means 
of  keeping  them  alive  till  the  following  spring.  The  salted 
meat  which  was  thus  laid  in  for  cold  weather  was  called  Martinmas 
beef.  Sheep  and  oxen  were  also  very  diminutive,  in  that  age, 
when  C/Ompared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  are  now  driven  to 
our  markets.  Native  horses  were  not  of  much  value ;  Spanish 
jennets  were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers  ;  and  the  best  coach 
horses  were  Flemish  mares.-- 


Section  II.— GENEEAL  LIFE  AND  MANNEES. 

13.  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes.  Wages  and  PHces. 
The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  common  people  is  tlie 
amount  of  their  wages.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  four-fifths  of 
the  working  population  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  average 
weekly  wages  in  which  were  four  shillings.  The  rates,  howerv^, 
varied  in  different  counties,  and  were  still  fixed  by  the  madstrates, 
imder  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  Warwkk- 
w««f  itni  shire,  the  agricultural  labourer's  wages  were  fixed,  from 
^*^^^  March  to  September,  at  48.  a  week ;  from  September  to 
March,  at  ds.  6d.  The  Devonshire  labourer  earned  5s.  a  weA ; 
in  Suffolk  the  wages  were  6s.  in  summer,  and  58.  in  winter ;  and 

*  Haoauhiy,  L,  233 -sst. 
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in  Essex,  Ts.  in  summer,  and  6s.  in  winter.  The  wages  of 
workmen  employed  in  manufactures  were  not  higher,  as  we  should 
suppose.  An  English  mechanic  thought  himself  entitled  to  a 
shilling  a  day,  but  he  was  often  forced  to  work  for  sixpence. 
Bricklayers,  masons,  and  carpenters,  earned  2s.  6d.  per  day ;  and 
plumbers,  3s.  These  were  the  wages  of  those  artisans  who  were 
employed  in  building  and  repairing  Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  necessaries  of  life  were  still  immoderately  dear.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  was  50s.  the  quarter;  so  that  bread,  such  prfeeor 
as  is  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  was  then  p«>''»»ion»- 
seldom  seen  on  the  trencher,  of  a  yeoman,  or  of  a  shopkeeper. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye, 
barley,  and  oats.  Meat  was  cheaper  than  at  present,  the  mean 
price  of  mutton  being  16d.  the  stone  of  81b. ;  but,  compared  with 
wages,  this  price  was  so  dear  that,  out  of  the  880,000  families,  at 
which  the  common  people  were  then  estimated,  one  half,  it  was 
considered,  ate  animal  food  only  twice  a  week,  while  the  other  half 
ate  it  not  at  all,  or,  at  most,  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Sugar, 
salt,  coals,  candles,  soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and,  generally,  all 
articles  of  clothing  and  bedding,  were  also  much  more  expensive 
than  they  are  now.* 

14.  Pauperism.  During  the  present  period,  a  new  era  com- 
menced in  the  history  of  the  poor  laws,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
famous  statute  of  the  13  and  14  Charles  II.,  c.  12  (1662),  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  law  of  settlement. 

The  preamble  states  that  the  necessity,  number,  and  continual  increase  of  the 
poor  was  very  great  and  exceeding  burdensome,  because  of  the  defects  in  the 
law  concerning  the  settling  of  the  poor,  and  the  want  of  a  due  pro-  ,^^  ^j^ 
vision  and  employment  in  such  places  where  they  were  legally  settled,  law  of 
In  consequence  of  which  many  became  incorrigible  rogues,  and  othefs  ■®''^^™«"*- 
perished  for  want.  To  remedy  these  evils  it  was  now  enacted,  that  it  should 
be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  made  by  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  within  40  days  after  the  arrival  of 
any  new  comer  in  the  parish,  to  remove  him  by  force  to  the  parish  where  he 
was  last  legally  settled,  either  as  a  native,  householder,  sojourner,  apprentice, 
or  servant,  unless  he  either  rented  a  tenement  of  ;^io  a  year,  or  could  give  such 
security  against  becoming  burdensome  to  the  parish  where  he  was  living,  as  the 
two  justices  should  deem  sufficient.  By  a  subsequent  act,  passed  in  tne  reign 
of  James  II.,  the  40  days  were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time  that  he  gave 
notice  of  his  arrival  to  the  churchwardens  or  overseers;  so  as  to  prevent  his 
obtaining  a  settlement  clandestinely.  Before  the  passing  of  this  act,  a  man's 
settlement  had  been  either  the  parish  where  he  was  bom,  or  where  he  had 
resided  as  an  impotent  beggar  for  three  years,  or  as  a  vagabond  for  one  year. 
The  act  did  not  affect  strainers  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel 

•  Macaulay,  I.,  430-430 ;  Plot  Hist.,  III.,  912. 
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Islands;  these  persons  not  being  made  removable  before  the  59  George  IIL^ 
c.  12.* 

This  merciless  law,  by  which  the  poor  were  imprisoned  within 
their  own  several  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  entailing  upon  each 
district  the  burden  of  its  own  pauperism,  continued  in  force  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  was  not  repealed  till  the  year  1795.t 

The  number  of  paupers  then  in  England  has  been  estimated 
at  one  fourth  of  the  population,  or  about  1,330,000  people,  at 
Number  of  ^^^jst ;  the  poor  rate  for  supporting  whom  was  undoubtedly 
iKdL'SrSttnt  ^^e  heaviest  tax  borne  by  our  ancestors  in  those  days. 
ofr»tei.  j^  ^g^g  (computed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at  near 
£700,000  a  year ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  reached  -C840,000  a  year. 
The  highest  assessments  were  made  in  Devonshire,  Middlesex, 
and  Norfolk  ;  the  lowest  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Westmore- 
land. In  the  former,  they  ranged  from  £35,000  to  £56,000  ;  in 
the  latter,  they  did  not  exceed  £7,200.  In  consequence  of  these 
heavy  burdens,  many  men,  foremost  among  whom  was  Firmin, 
Scheme*  of  ^  Loudoo  merchant,  and  an  eminent  philanthropist, 
Slrihilan.  sought  to  providc  labour  for  the  poor,  by  various  schemes. 
tbroput.  jjg  erected  a  building  in  Aldersgate,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  which  he  directed  all  the  poor  who  came  to  him  to  go  and 
receive  flax,  and  when  they  had  spun  it,  to  carry  it  back  and 
receive  their  money  for  it.  The  spinning  business  which  he  thus 
started  was  not  a  profitable  speculation,  but  it  satisfied  him  that 
the  poor  were  benefitted.  Another  scheme  of  this  benevolent 
projector's  was,  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools.:}: 

15.  Court  Life.  The  Restoration  brought  with  it  a  full  tide  of 
levity  and  licentiousness,  and  of  the  debauched  manners  of  the 
French  court;  and  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  took  place  in 
the  dressing-rooms  of  the  King's  mistresses.  Home  of  Charles's 
domestic  habits  were  very  singular.  His  especial  favourites  were 
the  spaniels  called  after  his  name ;  and  he  not  only  suflPered  them 
to  follow  him  everywhere,  but  even  to  litter  and  nurse  in  his 
bed-chamber.  Court  language  was  in  no  better  taste ;  and, 
sanctioned  by  the  royal  example,  the  upper  classes  resumed  with 
double  ardour  many  immoral  practices  which  Puritanism  had  held 
in  check.  Swearing,  which,  auring  the  Commonwealth,  had  been 
punished  by  a  ^ne,  and  profii^ate  conversation,  were  now  so 
prevalent,  that  he  was  accountea  "  no  gentleman,  nor  person  of 
any  honour,  that  had  not,  in  two  hours'  sitting,   invented   some 

•  Plot.  HiBt.,  IIL,  906-907. 

t  See  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  NatioDi,  Book  I.,  chap.  z. 
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new  modish  oath,  or  found  out  the  late  intrigue  between  the 
Lord  B.  and  the  Lady  P.,  laughed  at  the  fopperies  of  priests,  and 
made  lampoons  and  drolleries  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves." 
Pride  of  birth  had  hitherto  been  a  characteristic  of  the  English 
aristocracy ;  but  now,  royal  and  noble  concubines,  and  worthless 
actresses,  became  the  wives  of  the  highest  nobility.  Gaming  and 
indecency  were  fashionable.  Mrs.  Jennings,  a  maid  of  honour, 
and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  dressed  herself  like  an 
orange  wench,  and  cried  oranges  about  the  streets  ;  on  occasions 
of  public  rejoicing,  ladies  and  gentlemen  smutted  each  other's  faces 
with  candle-grease  and  soot ;  and  gentlemen  disguised  themselves 
as  ladies,  and  ladies  as  gentlemen.*  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
disguised  as  a  page,  stood  by  while  her  paramour,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  slew  her  husband  in  a  duel ;  and  then  welcomed  the 
murderer  with  open  arms. 

The  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  fashionable  parts  of  the 
capital,  were  in  keeping  with  all  this  profligacy,  by  their  squalid 
appearance,  and  the  noisome  atmosphere  with  which  they 
were   surrounded.     "  In  Covent  Garden,   a  filthy  and  aristocratfc 
noisy  market  was  held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the  great. 
Pruit  women  screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks  and  rotten 
apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the  thresholds  of  the  Countess  of 
Berkshire  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham."  Mountebanks  harangued, 
bears  danced,  and  dogs  were  set  at  oxen  in  the  most  lordly  areas ; 
rubbish  was  shot  there;    horses  were  exercised  there;    beggars 
crowded  there;    they  were  receptacles  for  offal  and  cinders,  for 
dead  cats  and  dead  dogs.f 

At  Whitehall,  Charles  kept  open  house  every  day,  and  gentlemen 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  their  way  to  the  royal  presence. 
"  The  levee  was  exactly  what  the  word  imports.     Some 

n  ^^J_  •  J.       J.      S  1  Ji     •      The  court 

men  oi  quality  came  every  morning  to  stand  round  their  easy  or 
master,  to  chat  with  him  while  his  wig  was  combed  and 
his  cravat  tied,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his  early  walk  through 
the  park."  All  persons  who  had  been  properly  introduced  might, 
without  any  special  invitation,  go  to  see  him  dine,  sup,  dance, 
play  at  hazard,  and  hear  him  "  tell  stories  about  his  flight  from 
Worcester,  and  the  misery  he  endured  when  he  was  a  state 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland.:}:''  White- 
hall thus  became  the  chief  staple  of  news ;  people  all  hastened 
iihither  to  obtain  intelligence  at  an  anxious  time,  and  thence  the 

•  Pict.  Hist.,  III.,  897 ;  Pepys's  Diary, 
t  Macaulay,  I.,  872-373.         %  Ibid,  I.,  SM. 
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news  circulated  through  all  the  coffee-houses  from  St.  James's  to 
the  Tower.  It  was  this  afiabilitj  and  good  humour  on  the  part  of 
Charles  that  made  him  so  popular,  and  ^Eiscinated  even  such  an 
austere  republican  as  Andrew  Marvel. 

16.  The  Country  Gentlemen,  however,  looked  upon  Whitehall 
as  filled  with  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind,  and  they  hated  the 
courtiers  and  ministers  who  embezzled  the  public  money,  and 
subjected  the  country  to  French  dictation.  Not  one  in  twenty  of 
them  went  to  town  once  in  five  years,  or  had  ever  in  his  life 
wandered  so  far  as  Paris.  Lords  of  manors  received  an  education 
which  difi*ered  little  from  that  of  their  menial  servants.  Their 
chief  tutors  were  grooms  and  gamekeepers ;  if  they  went  to  school 
or  college,  they  generally  returned  before  they  were  twenty,  and 
then  their  most  serious  employment  was  the  care  of  their  property; 
they  examined  samples  of  grain,  handled  pigs,  and,  on  market 
days,  made  bargains  over  a  tankard  with  drovers  and  hop 
merchants.  Their  chief  pleasures  were  derived  from  field  sports ; 
their  language  was  clownish ;  they  swore,  made  coarse  jests,  and 
used  scurrilous  terras  of  abuse.  The  litter  of  the  £&rm  yard 
gathered  under  the  windows  of  their  bedchambers ;  the  cabbages 
and  gooseberry  bushes  grew  close  to  their  hall  doors  ;*  their  tables 
were  laden  with  the  old  festive  hospitality;  and  the  huge  sirloins 
and  mighty  plum-puddings  that  smoked  upon  them,  laughed  to 
scorn  the  innovations  of  French  cooks  that  had  become  so  Cushion- 
able  in  London.  The  quantity  of  beer  consumed  was  enormous. 
As  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devoured,  the  ladies  of  the  house, 
who  had  cooked  the  repast,  retired,  and  left  the  gentlemen  to  their 
ale  and  tobaccx) ;  and  the  coarse  jollity  of  the  a&rnoon  was  often 
prolonged  till  the  revellers  were  laid  under  the  table. 

In  his  opinions,  the  country  squire  still  retained  the  prejudices 
of  his  ancestors.  He  hated  Frenchmen  and  foreigners,  IPapiats 
and  Nonconformists ;  and  his  wife  and  daughters  were  educated 
after  the  &shion  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  But  with  all  his  gros^ 
ness,  he  was,  in  all  important  points,  a  gentleman ;  proud  of  his 
ancestry,  and  full  of  chivalry ;  punctilious  on  matters  of  genealogy 
and  precedence,  and  ready  to  risk  his  life  rather  than  see  a  stium 
cast  on  the  honour  of  his  house.f  He  was  a  staunch  Soyalist, 
a  strong  Tory,  and  a  zealous,  though  not  an  enlightened^ 
churchman. 

17.  The  Clergy.  The  position  of  the  clergy  in  society  was 
much  lower  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  is  in  our  days^ 
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This  was  owing  to  the  diaracter    of  the  Eeformation,    which 
depriyed  ecclesiastics  of  their  former  ascendancy  in  the  state,  and 
thus  offered  no  inducements  for  the  higher  classes  to  take  orders 
Hence,  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the 


The 


clergy  were  regarded  as  a  plebeian  class.  The  position  cotmtiT 
of  domestic  chaplains  was  one  of  great  discomfort,  even  of  pie^aa 
degradation.  "A  young  Levite — such  was  the  phrase 
then  in  use, — ^might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small  garret,  and  ^10 
a  year,  and  might  not  only  perform  his  own  professional  functions, 
might  not  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of  listeners,  might 
not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls,  and  in  rainy 
weather  for  shovelboard,  but  might  also  save  the  expense  of  a 
gardener,  or  of  a  groom."  He  dined  with  the  family;  but  as 
soon  as  the  tarts  and  cbeese-cakes  made  their  appearance,  he 
quitted  his  seat,  and  stood  aloof,  tiU  he  was  summoned  to  return 
thanks  for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  been 
excluded.*  *  K  he  obtained  a  living,  and  married  a  wife,  a  waiting 
woman  was  considered  his  most  suitable  helpmate.  Indeed, 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  strictly  enjoined,  that  no  parson  should 
presume  to  marry  a  servant  girl  without  the  consent  of  the  master 
or  mistress.  As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the  household  of 
the  priest  became  more  and  more  beggarly,  and  it  was  often  only 
by  toiling  on  his  glebe,  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading  dung  carts, 
that  he  could  obtain  his  daily  bread.  "His  boys  followed  the 
plough,  and  his  girls  went  out  to  service.  Study  he  found 
impossible,  for  the  advowson  of  his  living  would  hardly  have  sold 
for  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  theological  library,  and  he 
might  be  considered  as  unusually  lucky,  if  he  had  ten  or  twelve 
dog-eared  volumes  among  the  pots  and  pans  on  his  shelves.^f  In 
the  large  towns,  howev^,  the  clergy  were  far  differently  The  town 
situated.  Here  were  the  scholars,  the  orators,  the  **^®^J^- 
philosophers,  and  the  great  divines  of  the  church ;  and  the  pulpits 
of  the  metropolis  were  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  distinguished  men ; 
Sherlock,  THlotson,  Wake,  Jeremy  Collier,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick, 
Powler,  Sharp,  Tennison,  Sprat,  and  Beveridge.  In  other  places, 
Cudworth  and  Henry  More  were  at  Cambridge,  which  Pearson 
had  just  left  for  a  bishopric,  and  where  Barrow  had  lately  died ; 
South,  Pococke,  Jane,  and  Aldick,  were  at  Oxford ;  Prideaui  was 
at  Norwich,  and  Whitby  aJb  Salisbury.     But  although  the 

,  1  '       *       'ji         1     '      lA.  -11        Clerical 

coimtry  clergy  were  so  insignincant  in  the   social   scale,  inflnence 
their  influence  upon  the  country  was  immense,  for  the  '"**" 

*  Maoaiidaj,  I.,  840.  f  Maoaulay,  I.,  343. 
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pulpit  was,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  what  the 
periodical  press  now  is,  and  it  had  this  advantage,  that  the 
addresses  delivered  from  it  were  never  answered.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  clergy  always  used  their  power  in  favour  of  the 
Tories,  and  against  the  Whigs.* 

18.  The  Yeomanry.  The  influence  which  the  country  gentle- 
men and  the  clergy  exercised  in  the  rural  districts,  was  in  some 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry,  an 
eminently  manly  and  true-hearted  race.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  leaned  towards  Puritanism  and  the  Whigs ;  and  they 
regarded  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  with  unmitigated  hostility. 
They  were  freehold  proprietors,  who  cultivated  their  own  fields 
with  their  own  hands ;  and  in  number  were  estimated  at  not  less 
than  160,000,  forming,  with  their  families,  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  population.  Their  average  income  was  between 
£60  and  .£70  a  year.f  In  imitation  of  the  squires,  they  gave  jolly 
harvest-homes,  sheep-shearings,  and  the  other  old  set  feasts,  to 
their  labourers  and  dependants. 

19.  City  Life.     The  city  still  continued  to  be  the  merchants 
residence,  and  the  general  mode  of  conducting  business  was  the 
same  as  before  the  Restoration.      But  many  civic  nuisances  still 
existed,   even   after   the  city   was   rebuilt.      The   pavement  was 
Thentreet.  dctestablc ;    in  rainy  weather,  the  gutters  soon  became 
ofLoi.uoii    torrents,  and  as  every  pedestrian  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  splashing  of  the  coaches  and  carts,  much  disturbance  ensuef!, 
and  quarrels  began  which  often  ended  in  duels.     The  houses  were 
not  numbered;    but  the  shops  were  distinguished  by  painted  or 
sculptured  signs  instead,  which  gave  a  gay  and  grotesque  aspect 
t()  the  streets.     When  the  evening  closed  in,  it  was  dangerous  to 
walk  about.      The  garret  windows  were  opened,  and  pails  were 
(emptied   with   little   regard   to  those  who  were  passing   below. 
J^'alls,  bruises,  and  broken  bones,  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
The  streets  being  left  in  profound  darkness,  thieves  and  robbers 
MHniRht     plied    their  trade   with    impunity.      Young    geytlemen 
marauders,  swaggered   about,   breaking  windows,   upsetting  sedans, 
and  insulting  the  passengers.     These  were  the  scourers ;    and  like 
them,  but  less  boisterous,  were  the  dear  hearts,  the  heroics,  and  the 
Jionest  men,  who  showed  their  loyalty  by  huzzaing  for  the   King, 
drinking  for  the  King,  and  breaking  the  peace.     Others  set  up  at 
'I'retitice     ^^^    coflfee-houses    for    wits    and    geniuses,    condemned 
''•''■•         plays,    patronised    actors,    and  haunted  authors.        The 

*  MacftolBj,  846-847.  t  Ibid. 
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'prentices,  also,  were  as  turbulent  as  ever;  there  were  furious 
^street  encounters  between  the  butchers  and  the  weavers ;  and  the 
audiences  at  the  bear  gardens  sometimes  fought  fiercely  upon  the 
merits  of  their  favourite  dogs,  or  the  gladiators  in  the  sword-fights. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  however,  an 
ingenious  projector,  named  Edward  Heming,  obtained  a 
patent  conveying  to  him  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting  up  lighting  of 
London.  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate  consideration,  to 
place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door,  on  moonless  nights,  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady  day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  o'clock. 

Politics  had  now  become  an  important  element  in  the  common 
business  of  life,  and  cofiee-houses  were  the  favourite  resort  of 
those  who  wished  either  to  gather  or  retail  the  political  news  of 
the  day.  Political  clubs  were  also  abundant,  where  the  ponticai 
citizens  and  tradesmen  attended  and  took  part  in  the  *^'^^'- 
discussions,  to  the  great  consternation  and  wrath  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  complained  that  every  " ale-draper"  had  become  a  statesman. 
The  most  noted  institution  of  this  kind  was  the  King's  Head  Club, 
composed  of  the  friends  of  Shaftesbury,  who  met  at  the  King's 
Head  Tavern,  near  the  Inner  Temple.  That  the  members  might 
not  fall  foul  of  each  other  in  the  numerous  street  riots,  each  wore 
a  green  ribbon  on  his  hat,  from  which  the  club  was  sometimes 
called  the  Green  Ribbon  Club.*  Every  rank  and  profession, 
however,  and  every  shade  of  religious  and  political  opinion,  had  its 
own  club-house  at  some  tavern  or  coflee-house,  and  the  latter 
place  of  resort  was  so  much  the  Londoner's  home,  that  those  who 
wished  to  find  a  gentleman,  commonly  asked  not  whether  he  lived 
in  Eleet-street  or  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the 
Grecian  or  the  Eainbow.  Will's  coffee-house,  situated  between 
Covent  Garden  and  Bow-street,  was  sacred  to  polite  letters,  and 
here  John  Dryden  sat  in  state,  and  received  the  homage  of  all 
literary  men.  Garra way's  was  the  resort  of  medical  men,  and 
here  Dr.  Eadcliffe,  who  in  1685  rose  to  the  largest  practice  in 
London,  might  daily  be  found,  at  a  particular  table,  surrounded  by 
surgeons  and  apothecaries.f 

20.  Travellmg.  Roads.  Coaches.  The  highroads,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  in  a  fer  worse  condition  than  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  degree  of  wealth  and  civilization 
which  the  nation  had  even  then  attained.  This  was  ow  method 
owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  which  only  bound  Jhr^**'^ 
>every  parish  to  repair  the  highways  which  passed  through  ^^ff*^'^*' 

*  Plot.  Hist.,  III.,  sgg.     t  Macaulay,  I.,  384. 
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it.  The  peatantry  were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitous  labour  tiz 
days  in  the  year,  and  if  ihia  was  not  sufficient,  hired  labour  waa 
employed,  and  the  expense  met  by  a  parochial  rate.  This  unjust 
method  of  burdening  the  rural  population  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  roads  from  town  to  town  was,  of  course,  yery  ineffective,  and 
the  dangers  which  travellers  encountered  in  consequence  of  floods, 
quagmires,  and  deep  ruts,  were  numerous  and  fearfuL  It  was  a 
very  common  accident  for  coaches  to  be  overturned.*  Soon  deter 
the  Restoration,  however,    the  first  Turnpike   Act  was 


First  Turn 


pike  Act  '  enacted  (15  Charles  II.,  c«  1),  imposing  a  small  toll  on 
''"** '  travellers  and  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  some 
parts  of  the  great  North  Road  in  good  repair. 

On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles  were  generally  conveyed  by 
stage  waggons.  The  cost  of  i^is  mode  of  conveyance  was 
enormous,  and  amounted  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  usefiil 
articles ;  coal,  for  instance,  never  being  seen,  except  in  the  districts 
where  it  was  produced,  or  in  the  localities  to  which  it  could  be 
carried  by  sea.  On  by-roads,  and  generally  throughout  the 
country  north  of  York  and  west  of  Exeter,  goods  were  carried  by 
long  trains  of  pack-horses. 

The  year  1669  was  remarkable  as  the  year  in  which  the  first 
Bti^^  stage  coach  ran.  For  some  years  ailer  the  Restoration,  a 
cQMbM.  diligence  ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in  two  days ; 
but,  in  the  above  year  the  fiying  coach  was  announced,  and 
performed  the  journey  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Other  stage 
coaches  soon  followed:  flying  carriages — as  they  were  termed — 
ran  thrice  a  week  from  London  to  the  chief  towns,  getting  over 
fifty  miles  a  day  in  summer,  and  thirty  in  winter.  The  Chester 
coach,  the  York  coach,  and  the  Exeter  coach,  generally  reached 
London  in  four  days,  during  t^e  fine  season,  but  at  Obristmaa 
not  till  the  sixth  day.  Only  six  passengers  could  be  conveyed  in 
each  vehicle,  who  sat  inside ;  for  accidents  were  so  frequent  that 
it  would  have  been  most  perilous  to  mount  the  roof.  The 
ordmary  fare  was  about  2^a.  a  mile  in  summer,  and  jxiore  in 
winter.  Great  objections  were  made  against  this  new  mode  of 
conveyance,  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  old  systems  of 
locomotion,  especially  by  those  who  bred  and  kept  saddle-horses,, 
by  the  Thames  watermen,  and  by  the  innkeepers,  who  saw  that 
tibieir  hostelries  would  be  deserted  when  ih&pe  were  fewer  mounted 
Port  travellers.  Post  horses,  however,  were  still  used  for 
****T-       expedition ;  but  there  were,  as  yet,  no  post  dbaises ;  aor 

*  See  intteueef  in  MaoMilaj,  LtSSS'fV. 
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could  those  who  rode  in  their  own  coaches  ordinarily  ppooure  a 
change  of  horses.  The  King,  and  the  great  officers  oi  state,  alone 
could  obtain  relays.  When  Qiarles  II.  went  from  London  to  New- 
market, a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles,  the  journey  occupied  a 
whole  day;  and  this  was  regarded,  by  the  people,  as  a  proof  of 
great  activity.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  this  was  the 
age  when  the  great  roads  and  waste  lands  about  London  were 
infested  with  our  most  famous  highwaymen,  Nevison,  Highway- 
King,  Biss,  Claude  Duval,  Turpin,  and  others.  '"•"• 

21.    The  Post  Office.    The  postal  system,  which  had  been  set  up 
by  Charles  I.,  and  resumed  under  the  Commonwealth,  after  the 
Civil  War  had  swept  it  away,  wa^  permanently  established  by  the 
Convention  Parliament.     If  we  are  to  credit  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  on  the  28th  of  March,  1736, 
the  privilege  of  franking,  by  the  members  of  that  house,  f^nkSc 
began  at  the  same  time.*     On  most  lines  of  roads,  mails     **"** 
went  out  and  came  in  only  on  alternate  days.     In  Cornwall,  in 
the  fens   of  Lincolnshire,   ^^nd  among  the  hills   and    lakes    of 
Cumberland,  letters  were  only  received  once  a  week ;  but  between 
London  and  the  Downs  there  was  daily  communication ;  and  this 
privilege  was  extended  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Bath,  during  the 
watering  season.     The  bags  were  carried  on  horseback,  a.  penny 
day  and  night,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.     One  jgheS'S*** 
William  Dockwray  set  up,  in  the  capital,  a  penny  postage  ^°^^^^ 
and  parcels  delivery,  by  which  communication  was  had  between 
various  parts  of  the  city,  six  or  eight  times  a  day.     But  the  Duke 
of  York  brought  an  action  against  the  speculator,  for  violating  his 
monopoly  of  the  post  office,  and  Dockwray  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  enterprise.t 


sectiobt  in.— liteeatuee,  leaej^inq,  and 

EDUCATION. 

22.  Newspapers  and  Newsletters.  At  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.,  the  press  was  rigorously  restrained,  and  all  publications  were 
placed  under  the  censorship  of  a  licenser  ibr  each  departmeait, 
viz.,  theology,  law,  history,  and  politics.  The  regulations  were 
similAr  to  those  which  bad  been  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

*  Pict.  Hist..  III.,  ^Oft.  t  Maeanlay.  I.,  401-402. 
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Elizabeth.  But  these  restraints  expired,  with  the  statute  which 
enacted  them,  in  1679,  and  then  any  person  might  print  a  history, 

a  sermon,  or  a  poem ;  but  the  judges  decided  that,  by  the 
printJd*  common  law,  no  man,  not  authorised  by  the  crown,  had  a 
royaT*  *  right  to  Dublish  DoHtical  news.  While  the  Whig  party 
***  was  still  formidable,  the  government  thought  it  convenient 
to  connive  at  the  violation  of  this  rule,  and  many  Exelusionist  papers 
were  suffered  to  appear,  as  The  Protestant  Intelligence,  The  CurrerU 
Intelligence,  The  Domestic  Intelligence,  The  True  News,  and  The  London 
Mercury,  none  of  which  were  published  oftener  than  twice  a  week, 
or  exceeded  in  size  a  single  small  leaf.     At  the  close  of  Charles's 

reign,  all  these  newspapers  were  restrained,  and  only  the 
Lon^       London  G'aze^^e  was  allowed.     It  came  out  on  Mondays  and 

Thursdays,  and  its  general  contents  were,  a  royal  procla- 
mation, two  or  three  Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three 
promotions,  an  account  of  a  skirmish  between  the  imperial  troops 
and  the  Jannisaries,  on  the  Danube,  a  description  of  a  highwayman, 
an  announcement  of  a  grand  cockfight  between  two  persons  of 
honour,  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed  dog,  the 
whole  of  which  made  up  two  pages  of  moderate  size.  When  the 
government  wished  to  publish  the  account  of  some  important 
transaction,  a  broadside  was  issued ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  news- 
paper conveyed  little  news,  and  people,  therefore,  flocked  to  the 
Newi-  coffee-houses  to  obtain  information.  Those  who  lived  in 
i«tt«w.  ^|jg  provinces  were  informed  of  what  was  passing  by 
means  of  newsletters,  which  were  drawn  up  by  men  regularly 
occupied  therein,  and  sent  to  any  town  or  country  family,  weekly, 
according  to  order.  Except  in  the  capital,  and  at  the  two 
universities,  there  was  scarcely  a  printer  in  the  kingdom ;  even  so 
late  as  the  year  1724,  there  were  thirty-four  counties — one  of  which 
was  Lancashire — in  which  there  was  not  a  printer  to  be  found ; 
and  the  only  press  in  England,  north  of  the  Trent,  was  at  York. 
The  Besides  the  London  Gazette,  the  court  patronized  another 

obtmator.  paper,  called  the  Ohservator,  consisting  of  comment 
without  news.  It  was  edited  by  Eoger  L'Estrange,  an  old  Tory 
pamphleteer,  and  a  mean  and  scurrilous  writer,  though  possessed 
of  keenness  and  vigour.* 

23.  Education.  The  state  of  eduction,  between  the  Bestoration 
and  Kevolution,  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  In  country  places, 
scardtj  of  ^^ks  wcre  exceedingly  scarce ;  and  few  knights  of  the  shire 
bookt.       jjad  libraries  so  good  as  may  now  be  found  even  in  the 

*  Hacaolay,  I.,  40S-4«7. 
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houses  of  our  artisans.  An  esquire  passed,  among  his  neighbours^ 
for  a  great  scholar,  if  Hudibras  and  Baker's  Chronicles,  Tarlton's 
Jests,  and  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall 
window,  among  the  fishing  rods  and  fowling  pieces.  In  London, 
the  great  booksellers'  stalls,  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  afforded 
readers  some  means  of  acquiring  knowledgQ ;  they  were  crowded 
all  day  long ;  and  a  known  customer  was  often  permitted  to  carry 
a  volume  home.  Even  Cotton  found  room  for  his  whole  library 
in  his  hall  window.  The  literary  stores  of  the  lady  of  the  manor 
and  her  daughters,  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer  book  and  a 
receipt  book.  Englishwomen  of  that  generation  were  decidedly 
worse  educated  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  time  q^^^^^ 
since  the  revival  of  learning.  K  a  damsel  had  the  least  i^'sJSKIh 
smattering  of  literature,  she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy ;  ^*^*** 
and  high-bom  ladies  were  unable  to  write  a  line  without  making 
the  most  absurd  blunders  both  in  composition  and  spelling.  For 
example.  Queen  Mary  wrote  this  in  the  title  page  of  a  Bible: 
"This  book  was  given  the  King  and  I,  at  our  crownation. 
Marie  E." 

The  chief  cause  of  this  shameful  ignorance  was  the  extravagant 
licentiousness,  which  degraded  the  women  of  the  Restoration 
morally  and  intellectually.  Court  ladies  found  that  they  won 
admiration  by  the  adornments  of  their  bodies,  more  than  by  the 
accomplishments  of  their  minds ;  in  fact,  it  was  dangerous  for 
them  to  be  otherwise  than  ignorant,  frivolous,  voluptuous,  and 
fond  of  romping. 

The  literary  attainments  of  gentlemen,  however,  were  not  of  sa 
low  a  standard,  and  although  the  knowledge  of  Greek  Attainmetits 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  which  distinguished  the  otKe^^'^emen- 
Elizabethan  age,  good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous.  But  the 
language  that  was  most  studied  was  that  of  France,  whose 
influence  at  that  time  was  paramount  and  universal,  in  politics, 
literature,  science,  arts,  arms,  fashion,  and  etiquette.  To  garnish 
his  conversation  with  scraps  of  French,  was  considered  to  be  the  best 
proof  a  gentlemen  could  give  of  his  parts  and  attainments.* 

24.    Dramatic  Literature.    The  characteristics  of  English  writers 
in  the  first  division  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  not  maintained 
in  the  second ;  and  after  the  Eestoration  new  canons  of  criticism, 
and  new  models  of  style,  came  into  fashion.      Our  writers  character- 
became  more  strictly  idiomatic  and  English ;    the  quaint  E^Ssh 
ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the  verses  of  Donne  and  ^'i^®"- 

*  MaoaQlay,  L,  408-418. 
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Cawley  disappeared  from  our  poetry;  our  prose  became  less 
majestic,  less  artfully  iuvolved,  less  variously  musical,  than  that 
of  an  earlier  age,  but  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and  better  fitted  for 
contro\'ersy  and  narrative.  These  changes  were  owing  to  French 
influence ;  but  they  were  attended  with  many  disadvantages  ;  the 
ease  sometimes  became  negligence  and  feebleness,  and  often 
turned  to  coarseness  and  vulgarity.*  But  there  was  one  gross 
evil  which  disfigured  English  literature  at  this  period — profligacy 
— ^which  was  especially  shown  in  the  comic  drama.  In  the  early 
English  comedy,  we  certainly  find  a  large  intermixture  of  obscenity 
EtHfifth  i"  ^^^  lower  characters,  and  frequent  scences  of  licentious 
oomedie..  incident  and  language.  But  these  are  invariably  so 
brought  forward  as  to  manifest  the  dramatist's  scorn  of  vice,  and 
to  excite  in  the  spectator  the  same  sentiment.  In  the  comedies 
of  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Shadwell,  Etherege,  and  others,  after  the 
Kestoration,  a  different  tone  was  assumed.  Vice  was  in  her  full 
career  on  the  stage ;  the  theatres  became  the  seminaries  of 
wickedness ;  the  loosest  verses  were  put  in  the  mouths  of  women, 
and  nothing  charmed  the  depraved  audience  so  much  as  to  hear 
lines,  grossly  indec^jut,  repeated  by  a  favourite  actress.f  English 
tragedy  was  not  so  corrupt;  the  chief  writers  in  this 
department  were  Dryden,  whose  reputation,  however,  as  a 
dramatist,  does  not  stand  high ;  Southern,  the  author  of  the  FcUtd 
Discovery ;  and  Otway,  whose  Venice  Preserved,  and  Orphan,  are 
reckoned  the  best  tragedies  of  this  period.  These  compositions 
have  received  the  general  name  of  rhyming,  or  heroic  plays, 
because  they  were  written  in  rhyme,  and  in  a  pedantic  and  inflated 
style,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  theatre,  The  great  tragic 
actor  of  this  period,  was  the  celebrated  Betterton.J 

25.  Poetry.  As  the  drama  was  that  department  of  literature  in 
which  poets  had  the  best  chance  of  living  by  their  pens,  we  find 
that,  setting  aside  the  two  great  names  of  Dryden  and  Milton,  the 
present  period  is  one  remarkably  sterile  in  poetical  genius. 
While  an  obscene  tumult  raged  all  around  him,  Milton  meditated 
and  wrote  his  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Begaim^ed,  and  his  Samson 
Agonistes.  After  his  death,  in  1674,  Dryden  held  almost  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  English  poetry  till  the  end  of  the  century. 

He  was  bom  at  Aid  winkle,  Northamptonshire,  in  1632,  and  received  his 
education  first  at  Westminster  School,  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  and 
afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  first  short  poems  were  not 
written  till  he  approached  thirty;    and  though  some  of  his  dramas,   not  indeed 

*  MacauUty,  T.,  418 ;  Hallam't  Lit.  Hist.  TV.,  31». 
t  Hflcanlaj.  t  Hallftm,  280-880. 
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of  the  best,   belong  to  the  next  period  of  his  life,  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty  before  his  high  rank  as  a  'poet  had  been  confirmed  by  JJT^jJ" 
indubitable  proof.       He  may  be  considered  as  a  satirical,  reasoning,  work*, 
descriptive,   narrative,   and  lyric  poet,  and  as  a  translator.*       The 
greatest  of  his  satires  is  Absalom  and  Achitophel^  a  political  poem,  in  which  the 
chief  characters  are  intended  to  represent  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham ;  the  chief 
of  his  reasoning  poems  is  the  Hind  and  Panther,  writen  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
against  the  popular  party,  and  arguing  in  favour  of  Romish  tradition   and 
authority,  against  the  inconsistencies  of  a  vacillating  Protestantism.    His  Fables, 
or  stories  modernised  from  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  are  the  most  popular  of  his 
poems  in  the  present  day ;  his  fame  as  a  lyric  poet  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  commonly  called  Alexander's  Foist,  the  noblest 
ode  in  our  language  ;t  his  reputation  as  a  translator  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal, 
Horace,  and  other  classic  writers,  is  not  very  high.J     The  Revolution  threw 
Dryden  out  of  his  office  as  poet  laureate ;  and  as  he  had  written  his  Hind  and 
Panther,  and  some  of  his  bitterest  satires,  against  the  party  which  brought 
about  that  great  event,  he  ended  his  days  in  disappointment  and  poverty,  being 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  penurious  remunerations  of  Tonson  and  the  other 
publishers   of  the  day.      He  died  in    the  year   1700,    and  was  buried    in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  most  popular  poem  that  was  published  during  this  period 
was,  undoubtedly,  Butler's  Hvdihras^  which,  being  full  of  Butier-s 
the  most  poignant  wit  at  the  expense  of  the  Puritans,  *i"d*brae. 
became  the  text  book  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  favourite  of  the 
King  and  courtiers,  who  found  in  it  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
hmnorous  quotation,  and  keen  provocative  to  witty  conversation. 
Yet  the  author  of  it  was  allowed  to  live  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
and  he  died  in  1680,  leaving  the  work  unfinished.     The  remaining 
poets  of  this  era  were  of  minor  fame,  and  may  be  simply  ^inor 
enumerated.      They  were   Cleveland,   Marvell,  Oldham^  i^**- 
Eoscommon,  Eochester,  Dorset,  and  Mulgrave. 

26.  Theological  Literature.  In  theological  literature,  England 
can  boast  of  many  great  names  during  the  Eestoration  period. 
Eeligious  controversy  still  occupied  the  attention  of  our  chief 
divines ;  the  opposing  tenets  of  Anninianism  and  Calvinism,  and 
ofTrinitarianism  and  Unitarianism,  forming  the  chief  subjects  of 
discussion.  In  the  former,  the  Harmonia  Sacra  of  Bull  buu's 
is  reckoned  the  chief  work,  and  in  the  second,  Defensio  '^'^• 
Fidei  Nicence,  by  the  same  author,  though  the  latter  was  not 
primarily  directed  against  the  Socinian  doctrine.  Taylor's 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  was  another  controversial  work,  provoked 
by  the  publication  of  Bossuef  s  fiimous  Variations  of  Protestant 
Churches.  To  it  we  may  add  tiie  sermons  of  Barrow,  Stillingfleet, 
South,  and  TUlotisron. 

•  EmUud,  IVn  M6.      t  Macaulaiy,  I.,  418.      X  See  Hallam't  lit,  flirty  IV..  144.260. 
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As  Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  pride  of  the  English  church,  so  Richard  Baxter 
was  the  pride  of  the  English  Presbyterians  of  this  age.  He  was  bom 
SaSJf*  at  Rowton,  in  Shropshire,  in  1615,  and  failing  to  obtain  employ- 
ment at  court,  became  minister  of  Kidderminster;  but,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the  parliamentary  army,  as  a  military  chaplain. 
He  soon  returned  to  his  parish,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  01  his  health. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  in  ordinary ; 
but  the  appointment  was  a  mere  mockery,  for,  being  a  Nonconformist,  the 
persecuting  statutes  prevented  him  from  exercising  his  ministry,  and  he  was 
repeatedly  imprisoned.  He  died  in  1691,  at  the  age  of  96.  His  works  were 
so  numerous  as  to  comprise  145  separate  treatises,  the  best  known  of  which  arc 
his  SainCs  Rest  and  Call  to  the  Unconverted.  But  all  are  good,  says  Dr. 
Johnson;  and  Barrow  said  of  him  that,  "his  practical  writings  were  never 
mended,  and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  refuted." 

Another  illustrious   Nonconformist    divine  was   John   Howe. 

The  mere  mention  of  John  Bunyan,  the  immortal  author 

and"john     of  the  PilcjrirrCs  Progress,  will  be  sufficient  for  one  whose 

'*"^*°'      writings  are  so  universally  read,  and  the  singularity  of 

whose  life  is  so  widely  known. 

27.  Science  and  the  Arts.  The  period  of  the  Eestoration  was 
more  remarkable  for  the  advances  made  in  science  and  the  arts^ 
than  for  the  excellence  of  its  literature.  In  1660,  the  Hoyal 
Society,  destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorious 
and  salutary  reforms,  was  regularly  instituted  aud  incorporated 
Foundation  ^7  Toyal  charter ;  and,  in  1665,  it  began  to  publish  the 
goJJS  works  and  discoveries  of  its  members  under  the  title  of 
***®^^-  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  Boyle  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  Ward  and  Wilkins,  the  respective  Bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Chester,  were  conspicuous  among  the  leaders  of 
the  movement.  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  wrote  its 
history;  Chief  Justice  Hale  and  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  were 
members  of  it,  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  hydrostatics ; 
yi„t  and  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  latter  that  the  first 
JSidTn*'*"  barometers  ever  exposed  for  sale,  in  London,  were 
^^^°°-  constructed.  Buckingham  dabbled  in  chemistry ;  Hupert, 
who  was  a  warm  patron  of  science,  has  the  credit  of  having 
invented  mezzotinto ;  and  Charles  himself  had  a  laboratory  at 
Whitehall.  Thus,  the  new  philosophy  which  Bacon  had 
inaugurated,  was  rapidly  producing  its  fruits ;  there  was  a 
conviction  that,  in  physics,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  general  laws,  except  by  the  careful  observation  of 
particular  j^*.ts,  and,  therefore,  all  scientific  men  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task.  Already,  a  reform  in  agriculture  had  been 
commenced ;    new  vegetables  were  cidtivated ;    new  implements  of 
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husbandry  were  employed;    new  manures  were  applied  to  the 
soil.    Under  the  sanction  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  Evelyn  wrote  his 
work  on  the  planting  of  trees ;    Temple  made  many  experiments 
in  horticulture ;    and  medicine  had  become  an  experimental  and 
progressive  science,  and  every  day  made  some  advance.    Under 
the  influence  of  this  new  spirit,  also,  Boyle  made  many  discoveries 
in  chemistry,  and  Sloane,  numerous  researches  in  botany ;  Ray 
made  a  new  classification  of  birds   and  fishes,   and  Woodward 
studied  the  nature  of  shells  and  fossils.    Wallis  placed  the  whole 
system  of  statics  on  a  new  foundation ;    G-regory  constructed  the 
first  reflecting  telescope ;    Halley  investigated  the  properties  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  tides,  the  laws  of  magnetism,  and  the  DUcoveriet 
course  of  the  comets ;   and  while  the  latter  mapped  the  JiJ *"*^ 
constellations  of  the  southern  hemisphere  fipom  the  isle  of  ^i»°»»*««>- 
St.  Helena,  Flamsteed,  who  compiled  the  first  accurate  series  of 
lunar,   planetary,   and  stellar  observations,     and  was  the  first 
astronomer    royal,    superintended    the    building   of    G-reenwich 
Observatory,  which  was  founded  in  1675.  .Pre-eminent  sirisaao 
above  all  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  fame,  though  his  Newton, 
genius  was  then  in  its  meridian,  did  not  become  known  till  after 
the  Eevolution.     While  England  was  thus  far  in  advance  of  her 
neighbours  in  science,  in  ait  she  was  far  behind  them, 
and  the  only  great  name .  that  we  can  boast  of  is  that  of  Christopher 
Christopher  Wren,    the  famous    architect  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  of  the  finest  old  churches  in  London.      The  great  fire  of 
London  gave  him  an    opportunity,    unprecedented    in  modern 
history,  of  displaying  his  powers ;   but  the  greater  portion  of  his 
works  belong  to  the  period  after  the  Eevolution.     Lely 
and  Kneller,  the  two  chief  painters  of  this  period,  were  painters  or 
both  WestphaHans ;    the  two  most  celebrated  sculptors, 
Gbber  and  G-ibbons,  were  also  foreigners,  the  former  a  Dane,  the 
latter  a  Dutchman ;    even  the  designs  on  our  coins  were  made  by 
French  artists ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  expired,  that  England  could  glory  in  either  a  great 
painter,  or  a  great  sculptor.* 

*  Maoaulay,  I.,  421.430. 
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Abbot,  Qeorge,  Archblahap  of  Canterbury, 
uquntered,  18 !  eucceeded  b;  Laad.  71. 

Abdication  of  Jamei  II,  Vote  of  the 
Commoaa  upon  It,  117. 

Abdnction  of  Charles  I.  trom  Holmbf,  ISB. 

Aberdsen,  Earl  of.  Is  entrusted  with  the 
govemmeiit  of  Sootlfltid  during  the 
absence  of  Ibe  VMe  of  Yoik,  asB:  011- 
poses  the  compulsory  attendance  of  tno 
Uovonaiiters  at  tbe  Episcopal  service), 


the  Cabi 
pie's  Council  of  Thirty,  337. 
Act!  of  FaTUameat;  declaring  the  right 


Bight,  Ml  a'ricniiialUilJ.  S3!  ilwlarinR 
HInp  Hoiiey  lIleKal,  gi  1  abolishing  tttar 
Chamber  aiul  oilier  i.uurts,  tt  1  sit^nat 
militaiyllnpreBsnieiit*,e«)  BeJf-denylng 


430  :  IiistrniiMmt  of  Uoremniutit,  siB; 
Uumblig  l^itltion  and  Adtice,  «■;  Act 
or  iDdemiiltjr,  tkli  against  tumultuous 
petltkNis,  lyai  Vurporatlon  Act.  s|it  j 
Act  of  Uiulbrimtir.  Wti  CoiiveiiticlD  Aot, 


Adrontaru't,  Irish,  eitablUh  oolonfea  Id 
Uljlcr.sii      confinned    In    the  poswi- 

gionof  their  estates  at  t  be  KestonUlo^ 

African  Companies,  quarreli  between  th> 

English  and  the  Dutch,  303. 
AKroement  of  the  People,  dtavn  upb^tb* 

BoUleri,  I7fl. 
Agriculture,  state  of,  tiz. 
Airmail,  Battle  of,  iM. 
Alx-Ia-Cbapdla,  Treaty  of,  3is. 
Albemarle,  Dulie  of,  see  Ucak. 
AlbeylUe     Whii 

dcmajid  ei 

Df  the  i'rin 
Algiers,  d^y  of,  eompellcd  hj   Blake  to 

release  Christian  captives,  asp. 
Allegiance, Oath  of, anew  one  draim  op, 

Allegorical  Behool  of  Poets.  IB). 

Alllbone,  Richaril,  one  tbo  Judges  wbo 
prtsiiied  at  tl)«  {rial  of  the  seven  bi^KO, 
aiW  i  declares  their  petittou  a  libel.  Ha 

Alpbomo,  King  of  Portugal,  marrica  bli 
sister  Catlierino  to  Charle.  II.,  sol,  m. 

Alaatia,  Vt- 

Alum,  Urst  manuftuture  or,  i6», 

Ambasiadori,  4^7. 

Ambletenae,  James  II.  lands  at,  after  Us 


Amsterdam :   the  authoritlei  oonnln 
Argjlu'B  eipcUillon,  sOA;    oppoie  '   _ 
liamofOrango.iaOi  disputes  with  Looli 

Amsterdam,  Hew,  captured  bjr  theEngtiili 

and  callod  New  York,  303. 
ADabaptlati;  preachers  In  London,  iit^ 

oppose  the  revival  of  the  monarchy,  m; 

oUer  to  Join   fnaoe   Cliirlea    In    bn 

projected  Invasion  ut  England,  ut. 
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Andrews,  Br.  Launoelot,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, his  opinion  of  the  early  fathers, 
73. 

Annet  Princess,  seeond  daughter  of  James 
III.,  joins  the  northern  risintr,  400. 

Antic  Parliament  of  Oxford,  so  called,  142; 

declares  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
in  London  traitors,  U3. 

Annns  Mirabilis,  a  name  given  to  the  year 
1666, 307. 

Appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  disputed,  324. 

Apprentices  of  London— their  royalist 
tendencies,  244;  threaten  to  seize  the 
city,  244. 

Apprenticeship  fees  increased,  428. 

Appropriation  of  supplies,  right  of 
established  by  the  House  of  Commons, 

309. 

Arbitrary  impositions  exacted  by  Oharles 
I.,  49;  substitutes  for  Parliamentary 
taxation,  62. 

Architecture,  Palladian  style  of,  introduced 
by  Inigo  Jones,  277. 

Argyle,  Marquis  of,  becomes  the  head  of  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  104;  his 
mysterious  escape  from  Edinburgh,  104 ; 
leader  of  the  Eigid  Covenanters,  183 ;  is 
restored  to  power  by  Cromwell,  I86 ; 
compels  Charles  II.  to  sign  the  Covenant, 
198*  executed,  298. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of,  son  of 
the  above,  condemned  to  death  for 
leasing-making,  299;  refitses  to  subscribe 
the  Test,  354 ;  is  arrested,  and  escapes 
to  Holland,  355  ;  leader  of  the  Scottish 
refugees  there,  365;  invades  Scotland, 
866 ;  is  taken  and  executed,  366. 

Arlington  (Sir  H.  Bennet),  Earl  of. 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabal,  313* 
enters  the  royal  household,  322. 

Armenianism,  controversy  concerning,  58. 

Armstrong,  Sir  T.,  a  Bye  House  conspirator, 
is  executed,  357. 

Armstrong,  Archie,  the  last  of  the  Boyal 
jesters,  82. 

Army,  Parliamentary , formation  of  ordered, 
118;  spirit  which  animated  it,  120 ; 
composition  of,  121 ;  marches  from  Lon- 
don  to  attack  the  King.  124;  reviewed 
on  Tumham  Green,  126;  a  new  army 
raised  for  the  Parliament,  134  ;  is  joined 
by  the  Scots  Army  on  Marston  Moor, 
144  ;  capitulates  to  that  of  the  King  in 
Cornwall,  I4i ;  is  new-modelled,  15U,  154 ; 
ordered  to  be  disbanded  by  the  Parlia- 


ment, 165;  refuses,  and  publishes  A 
manifesto,  166 ;  formation  of  the  council 
of  adjutators,  167;  makes  secret  over- 
tures to  the  King,  167 :  secures  the 
person  of  the  King.  168;  and  marches 
towards  London,  169;  the  Parliament 
submits,  170 ;  its  plan  for  the  settlement 
of  the  n&tion,  171 ;  which  is  rejected  by 
■Charles,  178:  enters  London,  172;  pro- 
ceedings of  Cromwell  and  the  Levellers, 
173,174;  appoints  "new  agents"  to 
support  its  particular  views.  175 ;  draws 
up  the  Agreement  of  the  People,  176; 
scene  between  Cromwell  and  the 
Levellers  at  Ware,  177 ;  publishes  a 
remonstrance  demanding  the  punish- 
ment of  the  King,  187 ;  is  opposed  by  the 
Presbyterians  who  are  expelled  from  the 
House,  187;  publishes  a  new  Agreement 
of  the  People  demanding  a  Bepublican 
Government,  189;  its  proposed  reduc- 
tion, 213 ;  purged  by  Cromwell,  227 ;  is 
a  source  of  dread  to  nim  because  its  pay 
is  in  arrears,  247 ;  petitions  for  changes 
in  the  Government,  251 ;  and  compels 
Richard  Cromwell  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment, 252-253;  establishes  a  military 
government,  254;  is  tnVoi  i  1  hand  by 
Monk,  256;  who  restoi^s  the  Long 
Parliament,  257;  and  the  King,  260 ;  its 
reccpiion  of  Charles  II.,  260,  and  final 
dlsbandment,  291. 

Army,   iloyal  during  the  Civil  war:    its 

formation,  119;  spirit  which  animated 
it,  119;  assembles  at  Nottingham,  184; 
encounters  the  Parliamentary  Army  at 
Edgehill,  124;  and  advances  towards 
London,  125;  but  retreats  to  Oxford, 
126;  weakness  of  the  Boyal  line  of 
defences,  127;  total  defeat  of  the 
Northern  Army  at  Marston  Moor,  144- 
147  ;  the  Western  Army  compels  Essex 
to  capitulate,  148  ;  its  condition  on  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  l64S,  153;  its 
total  defeat  at  Naseby,  155;  its  last 
defeat,  164. 

Army,  British,  the  first  regiment  which 
composed  it,  291 ;  disaffection  in  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Papist 
soldiers,  400 ;  constitution  of  the,  425. 

Army  Plea,  the,  254. 

Army  Plot,  96. 

Amell,  Bichard,  a  Leveller,  is  shot  for 
mutiny,  178. 

Arnold,  Michael,  the  King's  brewer,  one  of 
the  jurymen  in  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  397 ;  holds  out  against  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  398. 

Arrest  for  debt,  freedom  from,  claimed  by 
the  Commons,  9. 

Articles,  Lor^s  of  the,  their  origin  and 


powor. 


their  subjection    to    the 
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Crown,   854;   prove  reft«otory  under 
James  II.,  380. 

Artilicert  in  London  ordered  to  be  incor- 
poratcd«  63. 

Arnndel,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of,  his 
committal  to  the  Tower,  48;  lord  high 
steward  at  the  trial  of  Strafford,  98. 

Anmdely  Earl  of,  collects  statues  and 
pictures,  377. 

Arandel,  Lord,    of  Wardour,  a   Boman 

Catholic,  is  made  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  877. 

Aihbuniham  accompanies  the  King  in  his 
flight  ft-om  Oxford,  i63;  accompanies 
the  King  in  his  flight  ftrom  Hampton 
Court,  177. 

Alhe^  Mr.,  member  for  Somersetshire, 
proposes  to  make  Cromwell  king,  288. 

AsBembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  isi. 

Altleyt  I^rd,  commands  the  Boyal  Infantry 
at  Nascby,  155 ;  defeated  at  Stow,  ids, 

Altry,  Sir  Samuel,  clerk  of  the  Crown  in 

the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  attempts 
10  pack  the  Jury,  397. 

Atherton  KTcor,  Battle  of,  129, 182. 

Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  101. 

Austria.  House  of,  alarmed  at  Louis  XIV.'s 
conquests,  320. 

AvanX)  Count  of,  French  Ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  sends  information  to  London 
of  the  armaments  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  404. 

Azminster,  Battle  of,  307* 

Aysconghf  Sir  George,  reduces  Barbadoes, 
200,  209 ;  his  fleet  threatened  by  Van 
Tromp,  209 ;  is  driven  into  Plymouth  by 
De  Ruytcr,  210. 


Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  Lord  Yerula^n ;  hostility 
l>etween  him  and  Coke,  24 ;  aspires  to 
the  chancellorship,  25;  one  of  James's 

{>arllamentary  "undertakers,"   20;    is 
m  peached  for  bribery,  37 ;  influence  of 
his  philosophical  writings,  286. 

Balance  of  Trade,  theory,  428. 

fialdoch,  Sergeant ;  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  crown  in  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  897. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  tried  for  treason  on  the 
Scottish  statute  of  leasing  making,  81. 

Bampton  Bnihi  battle  of;  164. 


Bancroft,  Blefaard,  luceeedf  Whftgffl  is 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  7;  peneeotes 
the  Puritans,  11 :  maititains  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spiritual  Courts,  21. 

Banders  and  Plotters;  oonsplratomagaioft 
the  Scottish  Covenant,  108. 

Banking  System,  commencement  of  the,  261 

Banks,  Sir  John,  Attorney-General,  defends 

the  King's  absolute  power  in  the  Stitp 
Money  trial,  07, 08. 

Barbary  Pirates,  420. 

Barbone  Praise-God,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Little  Parliament,  31 8. 

Barrlllon,  French  ambassador  in  London, 

830. 

Barometers  flrst  sold  in  London,  448. 

Barring-ont,  278. 

Bartholomew's  Day,  St.,   Nonoonformiit 

Clergy   ejected   from   the   Church  of 

England,  290. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  447. 

Basilicon  Doron,  a  book  written  by  James!, 
for  the  instruction  of  hie  son  Heniy,  7. 

Bastwick  and  Burton,  two  Puritans  pun- 
ished by  the  Star  Chamber,  70. 

Batei,  a  Turkey  merchant,  refUees  to  psy 
an  illegal  duty  upon  currants,  iff. 

Battles.    Prag^,  1020,  Elector  Frederick 
defeated  by  the  Imperialiats,  80. 

Lntzen,    1032,    gained    by    Gustavns 
Adolphus,  00. 

Lnttem,  1020,  King  of  Denmark  and  the 
Elector  PaUtine  defeated,  60. 

Edgehill,    1042.  Boyallsts  defeated  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  122. 

Orantham,  1048,  gained  by  CromweU, 
129. 

Atherton  LMoor,  1043,  Lord    Falrikx 

defeated  by  the  MarquU  of  New- 
castle, 129, 182. 

Chalgrove  Field,  1048,  where  Hampden 
was  morti^ly  wounded,  I8I. 

Bradock  Down,  1048,  Waller's  forces 
defeated  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  182. 

Landsdown,  1043.  Waller  defeated  in 
person  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  iss. 

Bonndway  Down,  i048.  Waller  defeated 
byLordWilmot,  182. 

Bewbnry,  1043,  Royalists  defeated  by 
theEarlof£8sei«iS6. 
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Wtdabj  Field,  1043.  RoyaHsfts  deflMted 
by  GromweU  and  others,  isd. 

Vantwich,  i044,  the  Irish  forces 
defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairl^,  143. 

Selby,  iS44,  Royalists  defeated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  us. 

Alresford,  1044,  Lord  Hopton  defeated 
by  Sir  William  Waller,  143. 

Newark,  1044,  a  Parliamentary  Army 
defeated  by  Prince  Bupert,  143. 

Cropredy  Bridge,  i644,  Waller  defeated 

by  the  King,  144. 
Marston  Voor,  1644,  Royalists  defeated 

by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  144- 147. 

Kewbnry,  1644,  between  Charles  and 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  148. 

Islip  Bridge,  Witney,  Bampton  Bush, 
1645,  Royalists  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, 154. 

Naseby,  1645,  Charles  I.  defeated  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  165. 

Lamport,  ift45.  Goring  defeated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  157. 

Bonnton  Heath,  1645,  SirMarmaduke 

Langdale  defeated  by  Major-General 
Points,  158. 

Kilsyth,  1045,  Covenanters  defeated  by 
Montrose,  158. 

Philiphangh,  1645,  Montrose  defeated 
and  his  army  annihilated,  158. 

Sherborn,  1046,  Lord  Digby  (Royalist) 
defeated. 

Stow,  1646,  Lord  Astley  and  the  last 
Royalist  force  defeated,  161. 

Maidstone,  1048,  Royalist  insurgents 
defeated  by  Fairfax,  181. 

Rathmines,  1649,  DukeofOrmondand 
the  Irish  Royalists  defeated  by 
Jones,  196* 

Dunbar,  1650,  Cromwell  defeats  the 
Soots  under  Leslie,  199. 

Worcester,  i05i,  Cromwell  defeats 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Scots,  202. 

ITorth  Foreland,  1054,  Van  Tromp 
defeated  by  Monk  and  Blake,  221. 

Texel,  1054,  Van  Tromp  defeated  by 
Monk  and  Blake,  222. 


Dunes,  I058,  combined  fbroeeofflni^d 
and  France,  under  Turenne.  defeat 
the  Spaniards  under  Don  John  of 
Austria,  240. 

Winning^n,  1059,  Lambert  defeats  Sir 

George  Booth  and  the    Cheshire 
Royalists,  254. 

Daventry,  1000,  Lambert  defeated  by 
Monk's  forces.  258. 

Korth  Foreland,  1000,  Monk  defeated 
by  the  Dutch  under  De  Witt,  S07. 

Sonthwold  Bay,   1072,  drawn  battle 

between  the  English  and  Duteh 
fleets,  319* 

St.  Denis,  1078,  drawn  battle  between 

the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  French, 
under  Marshal  Luxemburg,  328. 

Dmmclog,  i079t  Claverhouse  defeated 
by  the  Covenanters,  344. 

Bothwell    Brig,    1079.    Covenanters 

defeated  by   the   Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, 345, 

Sedgemoor,  10S5,  Monmouth's  Re- 
bellion suppressed,  308. 

Baxter,  Richard,  the  Presbyterian  minister, 

is  made  a  Royal  Chaplain  by  Charles  II., 
290 ;  draws  up  a  "New  Reformed 
Liturgy"  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  295 ; 
is  tried  before  Jeffreys  and  brutally 
insulted,  304;  warns  the  Dissenters 
against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
380 ;  sketch  of  his  life  and  works,  448. 

Baynham,  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  16. 

Bayonet,  why  so  called,  425. 

Beanchamp,  Lord,  legitimapy  of,  1. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  character  of  their 
dramatic  writings,  281. 

Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  draws  up  the 
Irish  Remonstrance,  100. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Scots,  88 ;  Army  Plot  revealed 
to  him,  97 ;  death,  97. 

Bedford,  William  Russell,  fifth  Earl  of, 

joins  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  is  ill  received 
and  returns  to  the  Parliament,  133. 

Bedloe,  an  informer  in  the  Popish  Plot 
pretends  to  point  out  the  assassins  of 
Grodfrey,  some  of  whom  are  executed, 
334. 

Bellasyse,  Lord,  he  and  four  other  Roman 

Catholic  lords  committed  to  the  Tower, 
334 ;  they  are  set  at  liberty,  305 ;  he  is 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Krivy  Council, 
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977j  omxMes  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Act 
of  Settlement,  881 ;  made  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  382. 

Berkelj*  Sir  John,  permitted  by  the  army 
toattend  upon  Charlesl.,  170 ;  neKotiates 
between  both,  171 :  accompanies  the 
King  from  Haiuplon  Court,  J  77;   era- 

Eloyed  in  private  ncKotiations  between 
im  and  Cromwell,  178. 

Berkely,  Sir  Robert,  Justice  of  the  King's 
bench,  committed  to  prison  for  defend- 
ing Ship  Money,  08. 

Berwick,  pscification  of,  87' 
Bible,  authorised  translation  of,  published,  8 
Biddle,  John,  the  founder  of  the  Unitarians, 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Parliament,  227. 

BinniiMchaiii  ProteBtant,  a  name  applied 

to  the  Whigs.  847. 
Binningham,  trade  in,  during  the  first  half 

of  the  17th  century,  262. 

Birth  of  the  Pretender,  395. 

Bishops,  conference  of,  with  the  Puritans 
at  Hampton  Court,  6, 7 ;  proccedinfts  of, 
against  the  Puritans,  1 1 ;  Jurisdiction  of, 
disputed  by  the  lawyers,  21;  divine 
right  of,  67,  72:  their  courts  assume 
independent  authority,  72 ;  attemptH  to 
restore  their  order  in  Scotland,  28,  81; 
moderate  government  of,  proponed,  05 ; 

froposals  for  excluding  them  from  the 
louse  of  Lords,  05,  06 ;  impeachment  of 
the  twelve,  100,  llO;  sequestration  of 
their  order  by  the  Presbyterians.  16 1 ; 
proposal  to  restore  them  on  the  plan  of 
Usher's  Model,  280;  their  complete 
restoration  after  the  Savoy  conference, 
S04,  205;  restoration  of  their  order  in 
Scotland,  200. 

Bishops*  the  Seven,  consultation  of,  at 
Lambeth,  303 ;  their  petition  to  James 
IL,  303,304;  their  examination  before 
the  Privy  Council,  ;»05:  sent  to  the 
Tower,  306;  brought  before  King's 
Bench,  S05 ;  liberated  on  oail.  306 ;  their 
trial.  806-308;  rejoicings  at  their  ac- 
quittal,  300. 

Black,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrew's 
is  summoned  before  the  council  for 
seditious  Unguage,  28. 

Blackheath,  the  army  of  the  Connnon- 
wcalth  drawn  up  hero  to  receive  Prince 
Charles,  260. 

Blake,  Robert,  distinguitfhes  himself  against 
the  Royalists,  206;  drives  Ru peri  from 
Ireland,  207 :  and  compels  him  to  leave 
the  Tmrti-  .07 i  his  naval  tactics,  200; 
»ttj«.  L .  ..ill  Tromp  off  Dov(rr.  208; 
dij!tiy.-i'.tLtf  the  Dutch  fishermen  in  the  ' 


North  Sea,  sog;  is  surprised  and  de- 
feated by  Van  Tromp  in  the  Downs,  Sit; 
but  retaliates  by  achierins;  victories  in 
the  Channel,  210 ;  removed  from  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  continues  to 
serve  under  Monk,  221 ;  defeats  Vsn 
Tromp  o£f  the  North  Foreland,  SSl; 
appointed  admiral,  104;  commands  an 
expedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  MP; 
destroys  the  fortifications  of  Tunis,  23S; 
ravages  the  Spanish  coasts,  233 ;  bums 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Saota 
Cruz.  241 :  dies  on  his  return  home,  SiS; 
and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  S41 

Blathway,  Clerk   of  the    Privy  Coundl, 

gives  evidence  for  the  Crown  in  the  trial 
of  the  seven  bishops,  807. 

Blood,  Colonel,  his  crimes  and  myiterioos 
connection  with  Charles  II.,  818. 

Bloody  Assize,  the,  371. 

Blue  Boar  Inn,  Uolborn;  Cromwell  inter- 
cepts Charles  I.'s  letters  here,  170. 

filnes,  the  regiment  so  called,  426. 

Bog-trotters,  a  nickname  applied  to  the 
Abhorrcrs,  347. 

Bombay  ceded  to  England,  802 ;  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company,  429. 

Bonrepanx,  special  ambassador  sent  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  warn  James  II.  of  the 
intended  invasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  404. 

Books ;  scarcity  of  book-stalls  in  Loudon, 
445. 

Book  of  Sports,  68 ;  punishment  of  those 
who  refused  to  read  it,  72. 

Booth,  Sir  George,  heads  the  Cheshire  rising, 
and  is  defeated  by  Lambert,  254. 

Boscobel  House,  where  Prince  Charles  wss 
concealed  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 

203. 

Bonchier,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Cromwell,  her 
character,  245 ;  death,  248. 

Boyle,  a  chemist,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  448. 

Bradock-dowo,  Battle  of,  1 82. 

Bradshaw,  John,  president  at  the  trial  of 
Charlos  I.,  10O.  103 ;  made  president  of 
the  Council  of  State,  104 ;  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  Crom- 
well's firHt  Parliament,  225 ;  removal  of 
his  body  at  the  Restoration,  287. 

Bragansa,  House  of,  delivers  Portugal  from 
its  bUbJ(;ction  to  Spain.  302. 

Brandon,  Mary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  right 
of  her  descendants  to  the  throne,  1. 


Bieda,  Deehration  of,  its.  ] 

BtautfoTd,  Mtaclced  bT  Prince  Eup«rt,  i» 

Bribery,  common  in  the  reign  ot  Chsrlea 


II..  SI 


£,  S17-< 


BridgeliDlUe  Te»t  In  London. 

Brid^mtm,  Blr  Orlindo,  Lord  Ecep«r  lu 
the  Cabal  Ministry,  brings  in  a  Com. 
prehenaionltill.SK. 

Brill,  tbe  name  of  tbe  shtp  which  conveyed 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England,  ttS. 

Briatul,  City  of.  surreudcTB  to  the  Boyal 
TroopB,  laa  ;  aiirrendered  to  the 
Parliamentari  Army,  by  Prince  Rupert, 
na,  its  trade  with  the  American 
plautatiODS,  s»*:  engages  in  the  slave 
trade,  431 :  its  population,  4ai. 

Briftol,  John,  Lord  DiEby,  Earl  of,  apedal 
3or  fbr  aegotiating  the  S|>aniab 

snt',  «;  r-- 
s,  47 ,  dia 


;  refusal  of  b 


Buokinghajn,  George  Villicrs,  Duke  of,  his 
early  history  and  introduction  to  Court. 
SI  i  liis  conneetion  with  Lord  Itscon'a 
Impeachment,  ssi  accompanies  Printe 
Charles  to  Madrid,  tS ;  kU  aside  the 

MiddlLsei  to  beinipeached,43;  involves 

employs  English  ships  against  the 
BuguejiDls,  tO,  SI  i  is  Impeached  by  the 
Cammans,i7  i  commands  an  eineultlon 
uaiiist  Roohelle,  93 1  is  murdered  by 
FeltDn,  Si  (  his  character,  6S. 
Bnckingham  (souof  theprecedlugj.oneof 
the  Cabal  Ministry,  aisi  retires  n-om 
otSce.  ass ;  kills  tbe  £arl  of  Shrewsbury 


BnA,  the  regiment  so  called,  421. 

Bnnyftn,  John,  448. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  acts  as  English  secretary 

to  the  PrinceofOranee,S84ihia  services 

toWilliam.384— nofeipreicheiinEieler 

Cathedra],  4U7- 
Bartoo,  a  Bye-house  conspirator,  betrays 

those  who  sheltered  blm  from  justice, 


for  giving  a  verdict  as 
31?. 

Sntlai'i  Hadibru,  4«7. 


BUfBe,  Autbony,   a  German,  joins  Uon- 
mouth's  Behelllou,  ^9  4  is  captured,  sOg. 
Bys,  or  the  Treason  of  the  PriestB,3. 

Cabal,adnihiistrationDrthe,313iitsfall,931 
Cabinet  Cooncil   fonncd    in   Clarendou'a 

Cadiz,  eipediiloQ  against,  under  Lord  Wim- 
bledon, id. 


Calcnttk  founded,  430. 

Cameroiiiail8,or  Hilhnea,  insurrection  and 

Bubsequent  persecution  of,  353, 3M. 
Canada,  eoloniiatlon  of  by  the  French.  MS, 
Capel,  Lord,  excites  a  Eoyallat  rising  in 

Carolinas,  colonization  of,  tso. 

Carstairs,  a  ccmraon  informer  during  the 
eiortement  of  the  Popish  Plot,  334. 

Curtwriglit,  Bishop  of  Chester,  one  of  Ihs 
royal  ooramisBloncrs  sent  to  eipel  the 
F1.-II0WB  of  M^alen  College,  Oxford, 
389;  deceives  Jimes  II. about  tbe  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  391. 

Castlemain,  Earl  of,  joins  with  the  Jesuit 
sectionof  James  II. 's  Council.  sTfli  sent 
on  a  special  embassy  to  Home.  378. 

Catesby,  Hohcrt,'a  leading  conspirator  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  13. 

Cathedral,  St.  Paul's,  proclamation  (Or 
improving  its  site,  64. 

Catherine  of  Bragania,  married  to  Charles 
II.,  3oa. 

Catholics,  Soman,  persecution  of,  under 
James  I.,  i»j  their  eipeetatloiia  on  the 
aceeselon  of  James  I.,   ii,    Increaaed 

eirrciio  of  their  religion  In  Inland. 30 1 
cniol punishment  of  Floyd,  38;  prnposed 
Mlaniilnii  of  Ihem  by  the  Spanish  treatv, 
42 ;  and  hy  the  Freuch  treaty,  •< ,  which 
is  not  obBBjved,  48;  they  are  aflorwards 
encouraged  through  the  Inlluence  of 
Qaeon  Henrietta,  73;  and  spcrct  iiego- 
ceriain  graces  are  promised  to  them  lu 
Ireland,76i  the  Great  Irish  EcbElllon, 

iM)  tb^rapporttheBoyMeBwdnTliiR 


th*  ClvU  War.  W,  lU)  perwcuted  bjr 
theIrfiDRPirliamaut,llI  I  bvahlv  treated 
b*GraiDWoll.l3V;  colDQlM  Hu7landand 
the  CaniUnaa, »)/ 1  Hcntly  fsraared  by 
Charleill.BDdblibnitbar.iiXIt  hut  are 
punecuted  by  PaHluneDt,  ig?;  wbols- 
■alerorfeltum  of  thetr  eitatoi  in  Ireland 

Qrettvln  ot  London,  sot ;  peniTlawi 
indiut  thBniIiUp*Dd«<],aiBi  cannnmal 
w  Ufa  pun  to  the  Tower  tor  an  alleged 
parUdntJon  in  tha  Foplih  Plot,  93<i 
lamta  iLopcolT  tilu*  tbem  liit«  rkTour, 
^i  maar  of  tDcm  an  admlitsd  to  bli 
ooimelU,  (71 1  monka  opaoly  eiicounged 
lu  London  br  the  King,  i?^!  their  tet- 
vjoei  eielta  tumulli  iu  nrlniu  totrni, 
(701  toll  iudulgenou  granted  to  them  In 
Bdolland,  9;|li    Jame*   plioee  the—  '- 


I;  aplrit 


CMiUflowiii,  high  price  o 
Cav«ll*ii|OrigiD  or  the  nu 

which  aniniideit  thetn . 

lIBi   their  dlMinetlfe  ityle   or  dreo, 

CaT«iidIsb,Lan],(nie  of  BlrWUUamTeiaple'i 

admlnla 

Big,  »>». 
CMil,8trBobert, 

uoeuloii,  3 1  made  Earl  nt  Rallabarr, 
*l  Commoni  atMck  one  of  hli  moiio- 
pnllea.gi  concealihlniieirin  thew&Ilof 
Oamet'i  ctU,  to  orerhear  hii  oonTena- 
tion,  I7i  oppoeei  the  Camman*'  inter- 
hrrenre  with  public  affair*,  Hi  hii 
cbaractorand  poUey,  91, 

CbalgrOve,Ba([leor,  131. 

CllUiibeTi,  Klcbard,  prooeedlnRa  afmlnit, 
Tor  refiulDff  toparcuitonu,  03t  the  Ant 
who  retlitMihlp  money,  it. 

Cltuieery,  Cotirt  of)  Dlalma  to  decide  eon- 


wtlo  I  their  pDiition,iiicoiDei 
and  attainment!,  4». 

Ctiulng  CrOH,  deilruction  ot,  tt. 

Cbultr  Schooll,  origin  or,  97s. 

Cliulei  I.  Hli  Journey  to  Madrid  while 
IMnceor  Walei,ti;  ripporti  Bucking- 
liam'*  (kliebood  in  Che  Hauie  of  Lonlh, 
Its  cauHa  ChD  Earl  of  Hlddlewnto  be 
impeacbed,  i3;  oondlciani  of  hii  mar- 
rlage  with  Benrietla  Hiria.  4<i  hii 
chMcl«r,  with  rqnrd  to  the  temper  of 
the  people  4>  I  popular  leaden  at  hl> 
■UHtiloa,  4S1  declana  war  againat 
Ipalu,  4Si  diiaoliei  FarUutwut,  to  rtop 
Kiekb^hMv'*  lmp«MhiMot,  Mi  <sp*- 


■stsi 


i.Sli 


.  ...  PctltiDD  of  Blgbt, 
•1,  an,  wia,  KIng'i  advlaen  after  BuA- 
Inghaoi'ideath,!)!)  anxrydlmolutioiior 

the  Iblrd  papilamcnt,  do  I  Impr' ■ 

cf  Bliot  and  other  pojmlar  1^ 
arbitruy  lubatituBiM  fbr  parli..  .. 
taiBtlon.  di  ahi))  money  uid  the  tnai  01 
Bampdeu  in  conosctloii  therawlth,  St. 
6b  )  procEedlugi  of  the  Court  of  itur 
Chamber,  SBi  uud'ichurcli  polfiT,7i( 
tondendea  of  the  Court  toirardi  Bo- 
'    n,7ai  oondltionof  tbeoonntiyat 


thi 


1  period,  7<  I  politic 
[^lgriro?athrn,7ai 


poIltlciLl  afflUtion,;*! 


If  them 


Jirlei,  7?i   the  Kinrt  1 „ 

Ireland,  7B;  admlnlitratiou  of  Lnd 
'Wontvorth.  Tilj  attempt*  to  orerttan* 
the  Scottlih  Kirk,  » i  tha  Scott  TMia, 
HI ;  and  bind  tbemtelvoi  to  defend  Ihi 
kirk  hj  the  National  Covenant,  tt:  tha 
-  ■  ■■■  "rBwtholilnrnT.Mi 
offert,  and  prqitie 
...  ..—.--.  — ,  .-- ipelbim  to  wrwie 
thePadncatlonofBerwIcii.ay,  heUn 
■ummoni  the  Short  Parflkmeiit,  tlj 
which  refUKi  to  grant  luppllea  without 
conditions, Bfli  the  Scoti  renew  the  war, 
and  Charlea  agreei  to  the  FadQntioo  of 
Elpou,  H ;  a  inwt  Council  of  i>een  ii 
held  B(  York, mi  and  the  Lone  ptrUa- 
ment  i«  amembled.  (1;  tha  Cannwnt 
viconnulv  attack  aiiutei,  gi|  impeach 
Laud  and  Slntfford.pii  andpaai  nrlou 
actfl  for  thu  Buppresaion  of  grieiancw, 
B3;  church  ahuips  are  iiMt  dlncuwed, 
gi;  aiid  thechumh  In  "pun<ed."iH)j  tha 
QunenfbmenWthoArniy  Plot.  871  which 
la  diKOiered  during  the  trial  of  Hlnf- 
ford,  1*0;  tbeKingatCemutata**Tethal 
earl,  iiHii  but  li  prevented  by  the  Qwai. 
liisi  Cbarlo.  make*  a  loun.ey  to  Soot- 
land,  lot)  and  li  Bttendiul  by  a  parUa. 
menUiy  commlttea  of  ipiea,  IDii  In- 
trigun  In  Bdlnburcb  duHnn  bit  tiait, 
iiH;  receives  Intelllgenoa  of  tha  neat 
Irish  Bcbemon,iot:  rtaarlgln.  IH.  IM, 
..  .  .  r  ..    .     ,[t„i,,h. 


Kiwi 


■    the 


peacbodby  thGKiiit,who|iraceflditotli« 

baOlad,  and  eacapea  lyom  ixindon.  Illi 
Hyde  remalni  In  the  Houae  a*  the  Kliw-i 
■py,  1 1<  I  dlipute  about  the  commaniTot 
the  mlillla,  iiti  Charlee  gradually 
retires  to  the  North,  lHj  the  paper 
war  betwem  the  twopartiet,  IIB;  tha 
King  fallt  in  hli  attempt  upon  Htili, 
'  "ii  troop*  begin  to  he  ralaid  both  t? 
"uniutand  the  BofaUttaL  llfl) 


oompodtion  of  both  totnies,  iii;  lut 

■CMmpM  at  leooncQiatiOD,  in.  lU  ■,  (he 
Elugralseibiaatuidardat  Nottingbun, 
lia.  114;  the  B*tUe  of  EdgehlU,  iis; 
Cb*rle>  admuMS  towarda  Loudon,  uid 
than  retre*ts,to  Oiltrrd,  laA;  veakiieM 


thi 


lords,  133;  and  paciflo  meuures  are 
further  fnutntedlnCheBolemn  League 
andCorenantiiMi  Charieaaeekatheald 
of  the  Irish,  1(1,  IM:  the  Scots  enter 
Enehuid,  and  jiun  tbe  armiaii  of  the 
parliBmantatHanlonHaiff,U4{  Bssei'i 
annj  is  compelled  to  catdtulat*,  lie ;  and 
tbePresbyterianetheD  open  ue^tistions 
wltb  the  King  at  Uibridge,  lU,  isa  i  the 
Selt-DenylDg  Ordinance  is  passed,  isa-, 
tbe  Sjuod  of  Divines  meets  st  West- 
miiieter,  Itl  i  the  iWer-Book  is  abo- 

199:  and  Chsriea,  hesring  of  Montrose's 
victories  in  Scotland,  bi«aks  otT  the 
negotisitioaa    and  prepares  to   renew 

iss;  but  is  defatted  at  sasebj,  isU;  and 

pubhBhed,  117-     He   retreats,  flrsi 
T, .^^^^  then  to  CardifT,  lij: 


Hammond,  la  tba  Isle  of  Wight,  177! 
be  releoti  the"raui  btlli"  proposed  bj 
the  Commons,  i^i;  and  enters  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  17S;  who  invade 
Eniland,  and  are  defeated  by  Cromwell 
at  Preston,  183,  Jii;  tbe  Fresbfterians 
inlParliaiHent  make  a  final  attempt  to 
mmo  to  terms  with  the  King,  18(1;  he  is 
jiied  bj  the  army,  ii?;  the  Fres- 

ms  sie  eipelled  from  parliament, 

IBB  I  and  Charles  is  broURht  to  trial, 
1S9-1S9>  and  eiecuted,  193;  charactw 
ot  his  Court,  W";  bis  eucoiuragement  of 
art,  377. 
Charlfli  n.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  la 
nominallf  appointed  to  eommaad  the 
Eoyal  irmy.  16S;  besieges  Taunton, 
HI ;  escapea  to  Jersey,  iBi  i  arriiea  sff 
armoulb  with  the  fleet  aud  IstueB  a 


fort 


outh  and  w 


bis 


succession,!. 

to  Newark  and  Oiford,  117;  Kuperl 
surrenders  Bristol,  laS;  Uontrose  is 
defeated  at  Phlllphaugh,  U»  i  tbe  King, 

Irish  rebe^  h;™he  EsrUf  Glamornsii, 
IM;  which  are  discovered  by  parliatue  lit, 
100;  and  Charles,  hopeless  of  further 
ud,  snrreoders  to  theScots,IG3.  IflB.  The 
Scots  attempt  to  convert  the  King  to  Che 
Preebyterian  creed,  iSij  he  rejects  the 
propeesJs  of  parliament,  164;  buCU  given 
up  by  theSouts.  iSt;  disputes  Ihen  bres,k 
out  between  the  parhanient  and  the 
amj,  IBt;  the  latter  mate  aecr.'t  over- 
tures to  the  King,  1O7 ;  who  is  seJMd  hr 

■■■ '  "-'.mbf,  iSB;  and  eonduoted 

„[lon.  IliDi  indulgeuee  shown 
le  soldiers,  170 ;  they  propose 
to  him  a  plaa  for  the  settlement  of  the 
natioa.  171 1  which  be  njects,  171 1  ei- 
pectingthat  the  parliament  will  restore 
nim.  171. 171.  tbe  army  enters  Loudon, 
173;  uidChsrleeisremoved  to  Hampton 
(Tnii™  11a ;  the  Levellers  begin  to  "i- 
and  suspect  Cromwell's 


towsrds  Londo 


with  tL.  _ 


hstheu 


K.17*it 
II,  17s; 


latter  offers 
out  Cromwell 

TtS;  the  LoveiierB  threaten  the  King'j 
lite,  aud  he  escapes  from  Hampton 
Court,    177;    but  Ca  taken  by  Colonel 


manifesto, IBS;  concludes  a  treatr  w- 
tbeBcols,  IS7;  arrives  In  Scotland,  Ik>i 
esrapes  to  the  Blffalanda,  but  retans 
and  is  crowned  at  Bcone. Mti  invadea 
Bngland,  HI  {detested  at  Worcester, 
SDZ ;  his  advHitiirea  after  the  battle,  MS, 
issues  a  proclamatlan  for  the  murder  of 
Cromwell.  911)  1  enoouraees  oooBplnwiea 
against  the  ProtflOtw,  »7i  !"»  private 
liTs abroad,  tsai  his  oanse  is  taken  up 
by  Spain,  SIS  J  Isprivy  totheattempt^ 
BBsassinstion  of  Oromwell  bv  Kinder- 
comb,  t37i  baa  an  army  rc.uy  lur  the 
iiiYSsion  cf  England,  3u ;  receives  secret 


enters  London,  sflOi  I 


ment.  i9i>i 

Some,  SflO;  break!  on  irom  uiarannon, 
st)7 1  obt^e  the  repeal  of  tbe  Triennial 
Aot,tg7(  publisheahls  Deolaratdon  for 
the  settlement  of  Ireland.  3M;  marrie* 
Catherine  of  Bragauia.  sol  1  first  seorot 
negotiation  betweenhimand  LouisXlV. , 
sni;  wickedness  of  his  Court,  3«3  j  sells 
Dunkirk,  MS ;  fctnenta  a  qaarrcH  with 
Holland,  SOI;  conoludea  a  trea^  with 
Sweden,  307 ;  disputes  with  Parlument 
-'--  -  "-a,  SDVi  first  secret  tre«ty 


e  vlih  CiAonel  Blood,  s 
suspends  the  penjal  taws  agahist  PaplMa 
and  Noni»nfoniiiBts,3igi  declares  war 
ag^net  Holland,  Sig;  canoeb  bis  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  S3 1 1  oonoludea 
peace  witb Holland. 313:  makeaanather 
secret  treaty  with  Leuti,  lU;  it« 
discussion  iu  the  ooDbe-houses  causes 


var  aoUist  S 
Is  made  to  pa 


muTl*ee  of  UuT  with  Villlim  or 
Onngo.  SM ;  KCrellir  padltu  LouU,  917; 
deKTulUion  of  Ki.glmudin  oontltieiiUl 
pulllio,  mSi  eiMpontea  PurlUmeiil  by 
not  belleHiif  in  the  l-opinh  plot.  131 ; 
dtacovgi^  of  till  KcreC  lotlfHi  to  Louia. 

hv  dlHHolvlnir  PArliamNit.  ^37 ;  pardon! 

t  prace«diiig 


queittoiied,  gJSi  sicltBtioi 
rivaJry   of  Moiimi    "' 

farmer,  947 :  a  civl 


legllim 


Id  Yor 


Hi: 


s,  aSo ;  Eye- 
=r  tbe  KiiiE. 
1  o[  SuKwll 
id  Kidnev  for  their  ootinectlon  with  it, 
. ,»,  s» :  Haiifu  alarma  the  King  with 
the  deilgiu  of  York.  3«i  1  Chariei  wndi 
for  Uoiimouth,  and  la  about  to  bniiiah 
the  Duke  when  lie  die*  auddenly,  aOi, 
Ml;  Uf«  and  mannen  in  the  Court,  tM. 


of  itt  landi  and  rerennea,  3M  ;  and  if 

Ita  liturgy  and  epiBcopal  c "— -— 

Sflt,  3»t.    (Soe  Jtlahopa). 

Churchill,  Colonel,  comaunda  the  Boril 
Infantry  at  Bedgemoor,  sSO;  oppoaa 
Jamei  U'a  deaigna  awkluat  tbe  Tal 
Act.  373 )  sttenda  the  Uoufereiicea  vltb 
Dykevelt,  aticnt  for  the  Prince  ofOrMiB 

in  Londou,  sa?;     aecretly  ■ -  ■'■■ 

Prince  of  hia   aupport,    404 
Jamea  of  hia  fldeUcy.  461. 

Church  Londi,  reatltutlou  at  tha,  at  tht 
Beatoralloii,  ISI. 

Clieiilatiotiaf  thB  Blood  d 

ClroncMtor,  action  at,  407. 

Civil  GorenimeDt,  coat  of  the,  417. 

Civil  War,  under  Charlet  1. 1  ita  tnaoaan 
danger  of,  In  the  r^u  of  Cliarl«'ll.,  U). 

Clalnu,  Coort  of,  In  Ireland,  30 1 . 

Clara,  Earl  of,  Joina  Charlea  1.  at  Oxford,  b 
III  nswived,  and  returu  to  the  Pultt- 


Chaliaa  Hoipital  buUt.  ttj- 

Chaihire  Rising,  the,  tit. 

Chaitcr:  IriahrGlnfbrcamentirortheEIng 

land  at.  \ti\   boalifged  by  the  Parlia- 

meiitsry  army,  iii,  isti    Charle*  1. 

marching  to  Ita  relief,  li  defeated  at 

Kouiiton  Htath,  iiv. 
CUcluat«r.  sir  Arthur,    Lord  Deputy  of 

Ireland:    the   great  eolony   of  Ulater 

Child.  Sir  Joiish i   hlaaccountofthetrade 

of  LoQdoD,  tsa. 
ChJUingirarth  tbe  theological  writer,  ^^, 

Chimner  Tax.  m. 

CUna-waro.  Importatloa  of,  177. 

ChlTAlrj,  eiercUea  of,  atiU  taught,  378. 

Cluiatlan,  King  of  Deomark,  latroducea 
tbe  cualom  of  drinking  health!  Into 
Kngland,  17S. 

Chnroh  of  £iiKlaiid.  further  rerormation 
in  demanded  by  tbe  Puritans,  S^  Codi^ 
of  ticclealaatical  Canui^a,  Hi  llii^h 
Church  doctrinea.  t7  i  i.ul.i1'>  iilt<:uipt 
toDiakeltludepetitlent  ul  theatute,  71; 
by  theCammoiu,  IHI)  lia  <:un>Ii>ut'un 
entirely  changed  by  tbe  Preabyluri"" 
*lfuo«lofWe«tmlii»»r,  —    


i   iaauperseded  by  ffro 


the  plao  for  a  regency,  417. 
Clajpolo,  John,ean-in-lBwtoCromweIi,Mi. 
Clajpola,  Lady,  daughter  of  Cromwell,  her 

character  and  deatbi  *tt,  IH. 


45^ 


dement  of  Bavaria  claims  the  Electorate 

of  Bavaria,  and  is  supported  by  the  Pope 
and  the  German  Diet,  402;  and  is 
elected.  403. 

Clergy  uphold  James  I.*8  pretensions  to 

prerogative.  20 ;  disputes  between  them 
and  the  common  lawyers,  20, 21 ;  sup< 
port  the  doctrine  of  absolute  power  in 
the  King,  50, 360 ;  and  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, 58,  204;  High  Church  tenets,  71*73; 
triumph  of  the  Presbyterians,  151; 
Clarendon's  opinion  of  the  latter*  304; 
they  are  ejected  from  their  livings,  296 ; 
they  publish  tracts  against  Popery,  379; 
their  position  and  character  after  the 
Biestoration,  438, 439 ;  cease  to  tax  them- 
selves in  Convocation,  303. 

Cleyeland,  Duchess  of,  one  of  Charles  IL's 

mistresses,  is  made  lady-in-waiting  to 
the  Queen,  302. 

Cleveland,  the  Poet,  imprisoned,  329. 

Cleves  and  Jnliers,  dispute  concerning 
the  succession  to  the  Duchies  of,  22. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  Commissioner  of  the 

Treasury  in  the  Cabal,  313;  resigns  his 
office^  322. 

Clonmel,  capture  of,  Cromwell's  last  exploit 
in  Ireland,  196. 

Closetings,  private  conferences  so  called, 

380. 

Clubs,  warlike  confederacies  so  called,  127. 
Clubs,  Political,  441. 

Coal :  amount  of  the  tax  upon  it  during  the 
Civil  War,  2(5 1;  first  applied  to  the 
smelting  of  iron,  268;  increase  of  the 
trade  in  it,  428,  432. 

Cobham,  Lord,  engages  in  the  "Surprise  " 
Conspiracy,  3;  joins  Baleigh  in  the 
"  Mam  "  Plot,  and  is  committed  to  the 
Tower,  4 ;  his  mysterious  correspondence 
with  Balcigh,  4 ;  is  condemned,  brought 
to  the  scaffold  and  reprieved,  fl — nete. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  joins  in  the  Bye  House 

Conspiracy,  357;  and  again  in  Argyle's 
invasion,  s66. 

Coffee,  when  first  imported  direct,  430. 

Coffee  Houses  of  London,  the  great  marts 
for  news,  325 ;  are  closed  by  order  of  the 
Court,  but  are  subsequently  re-opened, 
325 ;  famous  houses  in  London.  44 1. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  his 

violence  against  Baleigh  at  his  trial,  5 ; 
resists  the  pretensions  of  the  Spiritual 
Courts,  21 ;  resists  the  Royal  Prerogative, 
25 ;  opposes  the  extended  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  25 ;  his  defence 
of  the  twelve  judges,  25,  86 ;  suspension 


and  restoration,  26 ;  his  connection  with 
Lord  Bacon's  impeachment,  38 ;  opposes 
the  Spanish  Match,  40;  one  of  the 
popular  leaders  in  Charles  I.'s  Parlia- 
ment, 46 ;  is  prevented  being  elected  to 
the  second  Parliament,  47;  elected  to 
the   tliird  Parliament,    53;      decides 

X'nst  Ship-money,  68 ;    one  of  those 
attended  the  political  meetings  at 
Sir  Robert  Cotton's,  75. 
Coke,  solicitor  for  parliament  at  the  trial  of 

Charles  L,  190 ;  executed,  287< 
Coke,  member  for  Derby,  committed  to  the 

Tower  for  exciting  the  opposition  of  ths 
House  of  Commons,  374. 

Colchester  invested  by  Fairfax,  182. 

Coleman,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  is 
accused  by  Titus  Gates,  331 ;  seizure  of 
his  papers,  332 ;  trial  and  execution,  884. 

College,  the  Protestant  joiner,  executed,  35S. 

Cologne,  Electorate  of,  dispute  concerning 
the  successiou  to  it,  402. 

Cologne,  City  of ;  Charles  II.'s  dissolute  life 
here  before  his  Restoration,  2S2. 

Colonization,  growth  of,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  Seventeenth  Centuiy,  264  ; 
Colony  of  South  Virginia,  265,  267; 
Foundation  of  James  Town,  265 ;  French 
and  Dutch  colonies  in  America,  266; 
Colony  of  North  Virginia,  266;  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  76,  266;  Foimdation  of  jNew 
Plymouth  and  Massachussets,  266; 
other  colonies,  267 ;  disputes  with  the 
Dutch,  267;  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies,  267;  Pennsylvania  and  other 
colonies,  430. 

Comedies,  their  indecent  character  after 
the  Restoration,  446. 

Commerce,  progress  of,  863 ;  Dutch  carrying 
trade,  263 ;  East  India  Company,  268 ; 
hostilities  between  them  and  the  Dutch, 
264 ;  Turkey  Company,  264 ;  Merdiaut 
Adventurers,  264;  Muscovy  Company, 
264 ;  mercantile  wealth,  428 ;  effects  or 
the  balance  of  trade  theory,  428  ; 
navigation  laws,  429 ;  East  India  Com- 
pany, 429,  430;  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 430 ;  the  plantation  trade,  432 ; 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  432. 

Commendam;  Royal  power  of  granting  a 
benefice  so  held  disputed,  85. 

Committee  of  Estates;  the  body  which 
ruled  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Charles 
II.,  200;  capture  and  imprisonment  of 
its  members  by  Monk,  205. 

Committee  of  public  safety  appointed,  las; 
a  second  body  so  called  appointed  t 
supreme  power  by  the  Army,  8fi4« 


Ll.USi  DT«r- 


Omnpodtloiu  tor  knighthood  made  Kiaeuu 
at  rerenne  b;  Cbirle*  1,.  ti. 

Omprehmiloii  BiU  rejectod,  ii«. 

Connton,  Biihop  of  Loudon,  ■ttieki  tbe 
BorenuDaDt  In  ths  Eouk  of  Lord*.  374 : 
I*  nupcndod  flrom  bl*  ot&ix  bj  the  UlKb 
i^unmlHloo  Court,  »7*  1  Kti  with  tha 
1   blihapa,    tnit    being  niapeniled 

-- ,  l~«ubMrrbM'thB""lnvTuit'ioii  to  ths 
PntiM  or  Onage,  SfiO  r  !•  rMtond,  401 1 
ti  quetllonod  by  JamM  sbout  th« 
iBiltBtloii  to  the  Priace  of  Oruue,  407 : 
BHorti  the  tiinceni  Aane  to  jolD  the 
Northern  aiiini,  iOt:  hit  Dptalon  m 
(he  ftbdicMioa  of  laaua,  411. 

CoBd«.  Prluoe  of,  commsDdj 
of  Preuch  eiUet  tervinr  li 
Anuf  of  the  NetherhuicLit  ' 
run)  Holland,  930. 

Ccnftderfttioiu  during  the  OItU  'War,  iM, 

OnfereaM*  »nd  Conncil*.  Hampton 
Caurt,<j  politimlnioetlnKiat  the  hams 
of  Sir  Uobert  Cotwo,  7E;  of  peen  at 
York,  fioi  meeliiie  of  Irlth  Eomaii 
Catholic*  at  Hulllfirnam.  loO;  Oxford, 
117 1  KUkoimT.  143 1  Bjnod  of  Weslmln- 
■ter,  111  I  Uibrid((o,  liii  Adjutatorn  or 
ll^tatora,  iB7;  meetluKi  at  i;roiDwell'i 
houm,  IBO^  Nevport,  lu  i  Whitehall, 
sii,  114;  WalllUKford  Houu.  IM|  The 
HaTOT,iM;  Idmbeth,  3g3|  of  peen  in 
London,  4«0,«1D^  and  at  Wlodior,  ti4. 

ConfeiHioiiralortcdbrBortiiTgiafcotlaad, 
lAo. 

"  ConAmkUo  Chutuun  "  rehrred  to  in 
the  trial  of  ihlp-monej;  (7. 

Crafticatlon  of  the  Chartoa,  at. 

Osntrtet,  Origlail,  debate  upon  the,  417. 

Cenventltl«  l«t  paued,  in;  1  the  ucond, 
110;  porteoullaui  under  It,  117. 

ConvantUa  Parlluiinit  (we  Parliament). 

CoiiTOMtlon,  olergT  cnae  to  tax 
In, 301. 

Cooptr  Aibley.  a  member  of  tlia  Little 
Parllament,li»;b«Blnilog«jn  Influence 
at  Court,  W7<  Cbanoellor  of  the  Ki- 
chequer  in  the  Cabal.  Bii;  made  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Karl  of  BhiAeebur;,  391 
(•eeaharteeburr). 

Corbat,  one  of  the  Bre  knigbU  who  refuwd 
to  par  loan*,  bo. 

Oonlrarr,  Lord,  ton  oT  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, goM  orerto  the  Prinoo  of  Orange, 


CsrpatUlmi  let,  V*- 

Corporation*  deprlied  of  (heir  CtmtBi, 

Conrnption,  general  onder  the  Stnarta,  417 

(hh  Bribery). 
Conalri,Turkiih,{ntite  EngUah  Cbamul 

Il4. 

Coftnniai,  Mg. 

Cotton  Uannbeture,  iS7- 

Oottoa,  Blr  Eobert,  hla  book!  and  mum- 

•crlpte  Klzed.  71. 
ConBcll  of  Pien,  401, 4  lo,  414. 
CsantiT,  Mate  of  tlie,  during  tbeCMl  V«, 

ConntrT  Gleiitlemen,  character  of,  171,171 

Ccnntr?  Firtr,  tlia,  when  Srat  ippllsd  <t 
the  Parliamentarr  oppoiitlon,  ill. 

Constn-blMteto  Tobacco ;  »bookipbiit 
imoklng,  writtfln  h j  Jamea  L,  n. 

Court  Ufa  after  the  Beatoratitm,  4)d,  4I7. 

Coiirt  Kojal,  the,  Iti  licentlooi  ehineUr 
underJamei  L,n,i7>i  charaetw  o( 
the  Protector*!  Court,  941 1  wlckednea 
of  Charlei  II.'o  Court,  a03,  tMt,  417; 
fkmlllaHty  of  hia  lereea,  417. 

Conrti,  oplritnal  and  temporal,  diepntt* 
between  them,  M ;  attempt!  of  tbi 
former  to  make  tbemtelie*  iudepeiideal 
DftbeBlate.Jl, 

CtTMUUlt  Xatlon>l  of  Boatbuut,  It*  orlghi, 
•9i  oaniei  ot.n;  temporarily  rettond 
bf  Honk,  M7 ;  burnt  b;  the  commoD 


CoTWant,  Bolemn  League  and,  IM|  bnnl 
bi  the  common  hangman,  ifa. 

C«*onanteT*  of  Scotland:  foniiation  of  tiM 
National  Corenant,  U;  an  Haembtr 
held  at  Qlamow,  gsi  lecretljr  aUej  by 
Blchelieo,  01 ;  tbev  commenoe  hcatllltie* 
acalnit  Chaiie*  I..  aSi  coneluda  the 
iiaDlBcBtlon  of  Berwick,  87;  thelrHcret 
correipondence  with  the  Hngllih  Com- 
mon!, 89:  Fadflcatlan  of  BIpoii.  g*i 
form  a  Solemn  LeB«ae  and  Corenanl 
with  the  BngUih  Parliament,  is«i  defUl 
HontroaeatPhlliphauRh.  iss;  dliputc* 
between  tbem  ana  tbe  Hodsnte  Pna- 
byteriani.  IBS;  they  let  np  Prlooa 
Charles  and  compel  him  to  elgn  the 
Corenant,  ipoi  CromweU  deftat!  tbetr 
armint  Dunbar,  IfOi  penecuted  after 
(belleetorBtlOD.  DNi  they  hold  PleU 
Conrentlclea,  soo  1  the  Pentland  Baing, 
M0{  thali  fwatioal  ipiilt,  MB ;  (olhrliv 


of  tbe  WMTidaen,  tao ;  the  HiKhlaaden 
are  let  loose  upon  tbam,  3Si> ;  Scottlgh 
noblemen  proceed  to  Landon  to  protest 


hi8lif« 


or  ShKpe.  ind  »tlempl|i 

of  CUverboiue 
defeated   ' 


icloB. 


i«i  are  uefeated  Iw  Uonmouth  k, 
BotbwBllBrig.aiSi  riafngofthe  Cama- 
rouiaDB,  35a;  the  cruflluea  which  FoJ- 
hived.  u«,  Mi;  Test  Act  ei»cted,iui 
IncrcMedpeTKontton  after  the  railure  of 
the  Rye  House  CoospiiMi;.  sflO;  re- 
nannoe  their  BlleRlaiiin,3Ui  contiuue 
to  be  peiMculed  under  Jamea  II.>  BSs. 

Corent  Garden  Uarlrat,  desciiption  of,  u7. 

CoTentty,  Btr  lobs,  brutal  outrage  upon< 

CoTentiT  Ant,  the,  ill. 

Cowell,  Dr-,  publishes  1  dictionarr  called 
the  "  iDtcrpreler,"  Inculcating  arbltrarj 
principles  ot  govemmant,  »i, 

Cndchtoni  Captidn,  distinguished  tar  his 
cmel^  against  the  CoTcnanten,  3V0- 

CromTell,  Oliver,  sketch  of  his  early  life, 
117;  intercepts  supplies  fbr  tbe  King, 
I  ID:  oommanda  the  Parlianientu?  forces 
inHuntiii«doM»hiroanil  Nortbaropton- 
shire,  ill ;  bLs  eiplmta  ^n  the  asittern 
oounttee.  IJU;  origin  of  his  '' IronHidW 
ISC  1  gains  a  brilliant  rintory  at  Wusby 
Field,  m;  coutmands  the  left  wing  at 
Marston  Miwr.  and  deRials  Prince 
Bupert.  Ha,  ud :  quarrel  brjtwen  him 

Belf-densinir  orUinnncp,  tsoj  rnlaini  his 
command  In  the  uow-modsUed  army, 
lUi  defeats  PriHoe  Bupert  at  Naaebr, 
tiS:  his  lutrigues  with  IhesDidlers.iHp 
accused  of  rvmodng  the  Klne  mm 
Holioby,  i8b:  his  secrat  nei^otiations 
with  tha  King.  170:  his  connectiou  with 
the  Levellers,  171,  17*1   Oharlas  offers 

King's  treachery  towarda  him,  178  ;  his 
warnings  induoe  the  King  to  escape  from 
l^mpl«n Court.  177 ;  hia  enerKeticpro- 
ceedings  towards  the  Levellers  at  Ware, 
177.178:  meetini^  at  his  house  in  Lon- 
don, ISC;  proposes  to  aipcl  the 
Presbyterians  from  Parliament,  181  1 
marches  a^osC  tbe  Weltb  Royatlats, 
lai ;  his  rapid  march  across  the  country 
to  repel  the  Scottish  Iniaslon.  ibb  ;  de- 
fSats  the  Scottish  BoyaUsta  at  Winn 
■Dd  Warriugton,  184.  I8i|  restores  the 
party  of  Ari^lB  to  power  in  Bootland, 
iM  I  takes  up  his  resldeneeln  Whitehall, 
IBS',  Tisits  the  body  of  tbe  King  [11  bis 
ooffln.  1S3:  is  appointed  to  the  govem- 
meut  olireUnd.  ifi;  sieg*  ofDroitbeda, 
IJHI ;  is  sent  to  Scotland,  where  ha  nins 
(be  battle  of  Duabar,  iga,  lit;  (bUows 


liO  Builand,  and  defeats  hinl 


;  of the  n 
Wbitel' 

rule  of  the  Pariiameot,  aUi  Mpelsti 
members  of  the  Bump.  SI4,  lit,  it 
appointed  President  orthe  new  council 
of  stale,  and  aummons  the  Little  Parlia- 
ment, ll7i  is  made  ProteotDr,  ll«i 
Boyalist  conspiracies  against  him^  sig, 
IM  i  concludes  ■  treaty  of  peace  wltb 
the  Ihitch.  xa  I  character  ot  bis  foreign 
,1.      -^  —. '---•'-Bopeningof 


the  West  Indlea,  nO|  1 

the  VaudDis,33i.3Bii  m 

-"'■  "ranoB  ag^usi   L, , ,  . 

B  of   Colonel  Bexby,  MS; 


with  France  ag^ust   Sgialii,  13^  M 


the 


openijig 


second  Parliament,  —  ,    , 

Quakers  from  persecution,  937 
einpkiyB  Sinderoomb  to  mnrd' 
337;  is  requested  by  Farliamen 
■""le  the  kingly  power,  ""■'  — * 
—    i~.  1-  sofennlj 


obildren,  1*81 , 

KB;  [amlhraiaicttaiiB.Mgi  ■ 
bTourita  daughter,  lis  1  list  oi  a»  son 
sig— sols;  his  siokneai  and  death.  •1' 
Ui  1  bis  opinion  of  Monk,  us  1  graal 
a  new  obarter  to  Itaa  East  India  Con 


Cnnvell,  Blohard.  third  son  of  tJte  Pro- 
tector, his  indolent  character.  MB,  S11  ; 
BOTTOinted  to  rarious  public  offices,  ai8i 
BUoeeeds  his  father  as  Lord  Protector, 
Uii  sumoonB  a  ParUament,  131 1  the 
officers  compel  him  to  dissolve  It,  831, 
U3:  aud  ultimately  to  resign  Ids  power, 
b  temporarily  nstored  by  ths 


o91t)eTS,li 


Cramwti),  Henrr,  tbsrth  Km  of  CramwelL 
reitlgHa  the  goramineDt  of  Ireluid,  ud 
retiiv*  iulo  prlVR(«  life.  3u. 

Cropredj  Bridga,  BUtle  of,  ut. 

CiDpi,  roUtlon  of,  not  uudentood,  tU. 

Ctowh,  abwiute  power  of,  m&lDtilned  by 
thoBtiurta.  m,  SI.  di.ilo,  aSi.411 1  ud 
by  the  cloniy,  M,  lo,  it.  Mo.  sti  i  op- 
piaed  b;Cal[B,31i  VKumeatfiupportr'd 
uiiiut  It  b;  tbe  Uwfera.  to.  m,  tj  ; 
work!  written  for  andBgrninit  il,  31,  SSlj 
doctrine  of,    flnil]]'    eiploded  at  the 

Cmvd,  dljpeailnK  power  of,  dlfputed  bj 
the  Gommoiu,  an  i  conflrmed  bj  the 
Jud«*,  970 1  declued  Ukeal  b;  the  BlU 
0tBiEbt*,MI. 

Crown,  Teienuei  of,  S7 1  buUU  of,  rMtored, 

CninbMrluid,    Eletnor,  Countew  of,  her 

connectlou  with  the  Crovn,  i. 
Cnltomt,  Illegal  le^  of.  by  Jamei  1.,  in  i 
Charlea,  1..  M  i  Jaraea  II.,  MS. 

Cntlery,"*- 

Dklllal,  Oeueri],  hii  aruel  warfare  agalnit 
the  aeottiih  Covenauteri,  «M, 

Sftnbj,  Thamai  Oibome,  Earl  of,  and  Lord 
Trmurer,  hii  character  and  policy,  sn ; 
dlKoverr  of  the  KIni't  lecret  tratle* 
with  Louli  XIV,,  IM ;  bring!  about  the 
'  BurihePrlnceuHaiTwith  the 
f  OraDte,  aid  i  haa  recoune  to 
vribeTT  to  obtain  auppllea,  Stj ;  writes 
ihe  KiOK'a  famoui  aeoreC  letter  to  Louli 
XtV.,  ai7i  degradation  of  England 
durina  hli  idDiliiiatntlon,  9)7  >  aecret 
negouation*  with  Louli  XtT,,  asi; 
1 i—j   mmM ji — ^  atajed  by 


Duitel,  one  of  the  Atb  koicbt*  who  rtlatti 
to  pay  loaoa.  H. 

Dartmonth,  Oeorge  Lettge,  Earl  of,  U  placed 
tn  command  of  the  fleet  deatined  to  Mt 
a^mlnat  the  Prince  of  Orance,  Mtg 
iDforniithe  Klnaof  the  diuff»tloD(if 
the  fleet.  4ift;  declliiea  to  cuuvey  tk« 
Kins'!  iufltat  aon  to  France,  *lt. 

D^rgatat,  Dr.,  a  writer  on  ooauunrDe  ud 
political  economy,  4M. 

Vwrtatrj,  battle  of,  its. 

Oaan,  Klchird,  appointed  Admit*!,  W; 
aervea  under  Blake  agaloat  Van  Tmn, 
sioi  la  alain  in  an  enKatement off (£• 
North  Foreland,  ail. 

Decimation  Tax,  Kt. 

D«cUratlOB  of  Riglitl.lM,  431. 

Svelaxatioii  of  Breda,  UB- 

Selamare,' Henry  Booth,  Lord,  accused  If 
parttklns  lu  tbe  Weatem  InsurreeUnii) 
effect  or  big  trial  and  ac<]iat(al,  *7*. 

Delaware,  Lord,  appointed  Ooremor  of 
Virginia  by  Jamea  I..  aSo. 

Benblgb,  Lord,  and  other  oommiaiiomn. 
from  the  Parliament,  wait  on  the  Kbu. 
at  Oxford,  I  tt  i  and  again  at  Cariabroot, 
170 1  hia  noble  conduct  at  the  ttettota- 

DnliBB,  the  poet,  notice  of  lila  poem 

called  Cooper's  Hill,  tn. 
Derby,  Bar!  of,  landa  a  fbree  In  lancaataln 

from  the  Iile  of  Man.  but  ii  detealed, 

301 ;  executed  at  Bolton,  ma. 
Ut  Xnjter  defeated  by  Uonk,  8M  i  deetroji 

Enf  liib  ihlppiug  In  the  Uedwaj,  tli. 
Dellnqnant* ;     Boyallat  agenta   ao  called 

punished  by  the  Long  ParlUmeDt.  Bt; 

deprived  of  their  political  rights  lia. 
DeiboTongli,  brother-in-law  to  CromwelL 


119;  appointed  by  Cromwt-ll  one  of  the 
major-gearaal*  tn^ "■-  — 


rained..  . 
inatlgalffl 
Cromwell, 


1    make   Cromwell    kin* 


JSuS; 

officer!  aoainat  Bicbard 

,  oompelahlml«diaaolTe 

the  parliament,  t)s. 
DaVDlntloii,  Lawor,lntbeN'etberland(,M7- 


agent  for  the  Prince  of  Orann,  I 
London,  tK  i  aubacrihn  tbe  InTRatic 
to  the  Prince.  >»  i  retirea  to  hi*  ealatv 
to  ralae  bli  foUowns  In  mpport  at  tU 
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Prince,  404;  joins  the  Kortheni  Ingur- 
rection,  408 ;  meeting  held  at  his  London 
house  to  consider  the  position  of  affairs 
at  the  Bevolution,  419> 

Diet,  Articles  of,  276. 

Digl^es,  Sir  Dudley,  banished  to  Ireland,  41 ; 
impeaches  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  48. 

Digby,  Lord,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 

advises  Charles  to  impeach  the  five 
members,  1 13 ;  defeated  at  Sherborne  by 
the  Parliamentary  Army,  159;  the  Oiks 
letter  to  him  on  treating  with  tne 
Parliament,  162. 

Digby,  Sir  Everard,  one  of  the  conspirators 
iu  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  15. 

Directions  for  Public  Worship  substituted 
for  the  Prayer  Book,  15 1. 

Discoveries  in  Science :  Jupiter's  satellites, 
285;  Saturn's  ring,  285;  phases  of  Yenus, 
285;  Kepler's  laws,  285;  transit  of  Yenus, 

285  ;  solar  spots,  285. 

Dispensing  power  of  the  Crown;  (see 
Crown.) 

Disputes  between  the  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral Courts,  20. 

Divines,  the  Sjmod  of,atWesiminster,  151. 

Divine  right  of  kings,  maintained  by  James, 

10,  20;  of  bishops,  72;  (see  Crown* 
absolute  power  of). 

Diving  machines  invented,  433. 

Dockwray,  William,  starts  a  penny  post  in 
London,  443. 

Dorislaos,  Dr.,  murder  of,  197. 
Dorset,  Earl  of,  escorts  the  Princess  Anne 
to  join  the  northern  rising,  409. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  58. 

Dover,  Prince  Charles  lands  here  at  his 
restoration,  260 ;  treaty  of,  3l6 ;  effects 
of  its  discovery,  31(5,  317 ;  renewed  by 
James  II.,  376. 

Dovert  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  becomes  one 
of  James  II.'s  secret  advisers,  363 ;  joins 
the  Jesuit  section  of  his  council,  370 ;  is 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
377 ;  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Act 
of  Settlement,  381 ;  placed  on  the  com- 
mission for  the  treasury,  382;  made 
Grovernor  of  Portsmouth,  41 0. 

Downton,  Captain,  sent  out  on  a  trading 
venture  by  the  East  India  Company,  2O3. 

Dramatic  literature,  278. 

Drayton,  the  poet;  notice  of  his  Polyol- 
bion,  282. 


Drinking  healthf ,  custom  of  introduced* 
270. 

Droghedat  siege  and  massacre  of  its  garri- 
son by  Cromwell,  190. 
Dmmclog,  battle  of,  844. 

Dnimmond,  General,  his  cruel  warfare 
against  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  300. 

Dmnken  Parliament,  the,  298. 

Dryden*  John,  sketch  of  his  life  and  works, 
447. 

Dngdale,  a  Roman  Catholic  informer  em- 
ployed by  the  Court,  352. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  199. 

Dunchnrch,  meeting  of  Gunpowder  con- 
spirators at,  17. 

Dundee,  capture  of,  and  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants,  205. 

Dundee,  Claverhouse,  Marquis  of,  is  de- 
feated by  the  Covenanters  at  Drumclog, 
344 ;  his  cruelty  after  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Brig,  845. 

Dunes,  battle  of  the,  240. 

Dunkirk,  besieged,  246;  captured  and  sur- 
rendered to  England,  247 ;  sold  to  Louis 
XIY.,  303. 

Dutch  War  the  first:  caustd  by  the  hos> 
tility  of  the  English  and  Dutch  African 
Companies,  303 ;  naval  action  off  Lowes- 
toft, 304 ;  Louis  XIY.  makes  an  alliance 
with  the  Dutch,  307 :  action  off  the 
North  Foreland,  307;  the  Dutch  fleet 
sails  up  the  Medway,  310 ;  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  31 1. 

Dutch  War  the  second :  causes  of  dispute, 
319 ;  battle  of  Southwold  Bay,  SI9 ;  the 
French  overrun  Holland,  S2U;  the 
Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
prepare  to  emigrate  to  the  Kast  Indies, 
320 ;  the  French  overrun  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  325;  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen,  328. 

Dutch  monopolise  the  trade  of  Europe,  26S; 

hostilities  between  them  and  the  East 
India  Company,  264. 

Diykevelt,  Dutch  envoy  in  London,  acts  also 
as  the  agent  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  387. 


Earl,  one  of  the  five  knights  who  refused  to 
pay  loans,  50. 

Eastern  (Aunties  Association,  127;  army 
of,  fights  at  Marston  Moor,  144 ;  Crom- 
well ordered  to  protect  it,  154. 


nAve  Ihe  graQt   oF   t 

-jmbix.iWi  viJueoftheli 

exports,  isSi  iH^n  to  Import  (a  uid    , 
eoBmi,  laai  empowered  to  coia  mone; 
■udeierciiiemutUlUw,43<)i  rouadati^    i 
DtCllcuttft.lM. 

EMt-luid,  or  Ha;ciT7  Compny,  mi. 
ZedMiaitlcal  oocunetwM  during  tlw  CivU 

EdKelim,lMttleor,  m. 

Zdlct  of  HaatM,  revootlon  of  the.  t7l| 

effect  of,  lu  EngUod,  tsi. 
IdinbHrgb,  tint  reading  of  ths  Engliih 

Liturgy  In,  BJ;  lutaequent  exdtemant 

thcrcfii.eii  eiecutlonoIMnptroie,  ID?: 

fortillciibrltevidLeilie.iVBi  CutLeof. 

taken  b;  Cromwell,  MO)  eiecullDa  of 

Anulo.aw. 
Education,   17Bi    icareltT  of  booki,   tu; 

boolHtalli.tiS;  Istioranoeoflullei.^ig; 

Eikon   Builika,   ■    book   or  medltatlooi 
vTltUu  by  Dr.  Giudea.andptuedoff  aa 

EtkonaklattM,  a  work  written  by  HUton 

lu  atiBwer  to  the  above,  m. 
Ejectiou  of  the  NonoonCormiat  cle^ty,  Sfl. 
Eltctlont  couleated.  dlipute  conceralag,  8. 
Election  ol  16711,  excitement  at,  937. 
Eliot,  Blr  John,  eloct«d  to  Charlca  L'l  tint 
a  thelmi>each- 


t  Anneuianlxm  and 


ZnKftgen,  a  name  given  to  the  Uoderatd 

Preabyteriant  ia  ><cotlaDd,  IB*. 
England,  Bbw,  colony  of.  sM. 
EniiiiieTat«d  gooda,  tag. 

EplACOpoliaai,  two  partial  of,  B5. 

Epfacopaejr ;  Jamci  !,'■  partiality  tor  it,  7( 
partial  reatorallon  of,  In  Scotland,  3Bi 
attemple  of  Cbarlea  I.  to  eatahlliiL  .. 
tbert,  M;    alKiUihed  It}  tha  General 


Mi  appolutet 
the  Trent.  IDi 


AHembly,  N;  notintpHnilarinBnADd, 
OS;  prapoied  eetabl&hmfmt  ot,  00 
ArchbiahopUiiher'amodel.iWi  ooudnct 
of  thB  hbihopa  at  the  SaToy  CoofSrenoft 
2tii:    ilsvlib  dactrints  t«URht  by  tba 

»».    (Bee  blahop.,)  ^ 

EpUcopal    Clergy  prohibited    to   act  ■• 

Srtlally  rcilored  by    the    Couventka 
rliament,  aeo. 
Eaiei,  Barl  of,  aou  ot  the  ttvoartia  ot 
Elliabeth,  li  realored  to   hla  btbcr^ 

litlei  and  catatea,  a, 

ENei,  Bobert  Dercreoi,  Earl  of,  vaiffti 
apoDdeaee  with  the  Scata, 
Captain-GnierBl  aouUi  ot 

;  deprived  of  hii  olBeeaaC 
DDujT,  MB;  appouit«d  Comntafidar-in- 
Chief  of  the  Farllamenlary  foroea,  I  Jg : 
defeatB  the  B«yal  Army  at  Edgdiill. 
IM;  capturie  Bewilng,  \19;  reUareB 
Glouce.ter  and  gaina  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  Mi;  beaJKea  tlie  King  ■( 
Oiford,  \Ui  apiculiitloa  of  hla  army  lu 
Cornwall.  1*7 1  SghU  at  the  aeooDd 
battle  of  Newburr.  14Bi  maetlug  ot 
Prcabytorfan  leadara  at  hla  hooaa 
■eainat  Cromwell,  IW. 
lai,  Capcl.  Earl  of,  appointed  treannv 
under  Sir  William  Temple,  340  :  reiigna, 
Hi;  lolni  Hliafteabury  and  the  oppo- 
aibion.  Hi;  arrested  aa  one  of  tbe 
conaplratoraiu  the  KveUouao  Plot,  li7i 
and  commlta  suicide  In  the  Tower,  IM. 


Evalrn,  Sir  John,  proclaimed  a  tiBlt<»  by 

Chariel  1.,  \T». 
Euctloni  of  tha  Bump  Farliament,  11 1. 
EldM  Duty  flrat  Impoaed,  \u ;  pennaneaitly 

eiiabllsbed,  ago. 
ExchMin«r  ahut  up  by  the  Cabal,  sig. 
Ezeiae  Duty,  the  amount  of,  durlDg  Uw 

dvUwar.ali. 
Ezcloalon  BUI,  Catliolid,  or  Teat  Act,  m«. 
Jxclniion  Bill  (agaliut  the  Duke  ot  Turk) 

carried  by  the  Commona.  mi  1  ta  ania 

brought  forward  and  rejected,  Mt,  a«g. 
Szeter,  reoeptlou  of  the  Prince  of  Orai«B 

at,  407. 
Siplanatlan,  Act  of,  in  Ireland,  mi  , 
amet  the   Jeauit, 
Hlratford. 


ir.  III 

'J, 


rle,  igsj  Lord  Strafford! 


.iaofAixrli.    .   , 

349 ;    FitibirA,  ill!     Lord    Wmiun 
Eutsell,    3SB;     Algernoa  Eldne;,   »60-, 


-_„ ia  fothar  with  the  Par- 

IbmcaUn  Army  la  the  north,  ill,  i!9; 
nlDi,  with  Dthen,  the  twtlle  of  Wiiiby 
Tield,  isS  (  oommutdi  tha  li^l  «iiiR  ^ 
Uinlon  HcHH,  i^t;  Mipoiiited  LonU 
G«uBrmlofthenew'U3ndAhndannT.  imt 
ti  Oxford,  1U| 


atNaMb;,  iMi  deflnti  ChsiDg  at  Lam- 
port. IS7 :  compeli  Bupert  to  mnendw 
BriMol,  !»!  iDTeatii  Oilbrd.  lOi;  (bl- 


the  Kioc 

mnendw 

___. ,  lOl;  (ill. 

lows  the  Scottish  arm;  after  the  King"* 
■mrender,  lOi  -,  hii  amiable  dta»aitiaii> 
Bltli  mmM  ths  arm;  towards  LoDdoB, 
lU.  117;  mtaaet  todliband  thsinnj, 
■58 1  hl>  uxletr  to  prsrent  a  ruptun 
battreen  th«  FarUament  andllieai — 
lit;  ponnlaraddfeaiea aia pi 
lilm,  icti  enten  London.  i| 


Bojallit  rliiiuD  near  LoDdoii,  _... , 

thnatens  Parllameiit  br  the  dlipoaal  or 
hiatroopi,  IM|  alnenta  himself  at  (ha 

King'eMal.iggiHitei  Join*  with Uonk 
tn  ratoriDE  Cbarlta  II..  X67. 
Meonberg,  Lord,  «an-m-Uw  of  OromweU, 

Falkland.  Reurr  Care;  Lord,  meeUng*  of 
theiMitrlota  heldathlBtioiue,7li  Lord 
DeputT  of  Ireland,  }t;  hlg  cbaraoter, 
113;  bis  aoilBty  loT  pease,  iioi  lili 
death.  111. 

Farmer,  Anthonj,  a  Homan  Oatbollo,  re- 
commended by  Jamoa  II.  for  the  in«al- 
denoy  of  Msgdaleaa  Goll^e,  St).  , 

Fawkai,  Guido;  a  leadlDK  conspirator  in 
tbe  Glunpovder  Plot,  is. 

Falton, 


Ferguson  ■  Bolicrt,  one  of  tbe  Bye  Hmue 
consplraton.  3E7i  eaoapei  to  Holland, 
B17.B6S1  Instigates  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion, and  draws  up  the  Duke's  declara- 
tion, t67. 

Fnala;,  a 


FtTWlham,  Lord,  dafeati  the  Dnka  of 

Uonmonth  at  Sedgamoor,  abi  com- 
mands the  arm;  acting  ag^oit  tha 
Prince  of  Orange.  40(1;  adirtsei  its  retivat 
flrom  S^libiUT,  4IW 1  ordered  to  diibNid 
it.4ll;  lBBeDt,brttieoaancillDLoDdon, 
to  take  charge  of  the  King,  4isi  ia 
arrested  by  tfie  Prince  oTOniuge,  4lt. 

radon. 

cuatody,  41 
res  abcliihed,  sgo. 
FUnilM,    Hathaniel,   sou   of  Lord   Bagr 
Briitol,    lai;    deflnda   the 


defends   (he    nnr 

. 1  oonstitntlon  undar  Qfom- 

wall,  IM;  adTliei  Klcbaid  Cromwell  to 


nfth-momiioii7  nan  rise  In  London,  under 
Thomaa  Tenner,  an ;  excite  an  tnsnr- 
rection  near  Leeds,  187. 

FOmar,  Sir  Robert,  a  politioU  writer,  who 
maintained  the  prlndiiles  of  obMlute 
Mvermnenti  Us  woA  refuted  1^ 
Algemon  Sidney,  ats  \   snd  by  Looka, 

3SI. 

nieli,  HeoMse,  Ohlet  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Meaa,  adrisa  tbe  levy  of  ahln- 
money,  tt ;  defendi  thP  King's  absoluM 
power.llEi  parliantenlnry Impeachment 

Finch,  Bolicitor-OenerBl.reDi>rdB  the  apeeoh 
of  Jamea  II.  at  his  aocestiou,  SS9| 
remored  from  offloe,  #70  j  one  of  the 
counsel  for  tbe  defendants  in  tha  trial 
of  the  seren  blihopa,  sir7. 

Fines,  for  disobedlenoe  hi  proclamations,  SI, 

Flra  of  London,  the  giwt,  sos. 

flrelocki.  Invention  of,  17^. 

nrmlB,  his  scheme*  for  the  relief  of  tha 

Fisher,  tbe  Jeault,  his  couliorerfy  with 

nibarlM,  English,  Invaded  by  tlie  Dutch 

andFrencb.Ot. 
Fttihurls,  Bdward,  dispute  concerning  bEi 


"FiTe   ][«mb«rt"    the,  a 

prlsonment  of,  lOd. 
five  Kile  Act  piwed,  S07. 
nsmsteed,  a  famous  aa 
Flset,  the.  rebels  ag;dnst  tbe  Firlianisnt, 

and  plaoeaitidr  nndar  tb*  eMniaand  of 
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the  Duke  of  York,  I8I ;  att&elcs  the  Irish 
coasts  under  Prince  Eupert,  106,  2u6 ; 
is  driven  off  the  seas  by  Blake,  207. 

Vleetythe  English  (Commonwealth),  accom- 
panies Cromwell's  invasion  of  Scotland, 
lyS;  its  efficiency  under  Vane's  admi- 
nistration, 200 :  Blake's  first  actions  with 
Van  Tromp,  208.  210 1  Blake's  naval 
tactics,  209;  actions  of  Monk,  Blake, 
Dean,  and  Ayscough  against  Van  Tromp, 
221,233;  Blake's  exploits  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 220 ;  capture  of  Jamaica,  230 1 
Blake's  last  victory,  241;  operations 
during  the  Dutch  war  of  Charles  II., 
304,  ao7,  310,  310;  deserts  the  cause  of 
James  II.,  410. 

Vleetwood,  Charles,  ordered  to  quiet  the 
troops,  107 ;  accompanies  Cromwell  into 
Scotland,  108;  serves  at  Dunbar,  109; 
and  Worcester,  202 ;  succeeds  Ireton  as 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  204 :  attends 
conferences  at  Cromwell's  house,  to 
consider  the  settlement  of  the  nation, 
213;  opposes  the  proposal  to  make 
CromweU  King,  238;  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  Cromwell,  243 ;  instigates  the 
officers  against  Richard  Cromwell,  26 1 ; 
and  resolves  with  others  to  seize  the 
government,  262 ;  is  dismissed  from  the 
army  by  the  restored  members  of  the 
Hump,  264;  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  by  the  officers,  264 ;  endeavours  to 
undermine  Monk's  influence,266;White- 
lock  advises  him  to  restore  Prince 
Charles,  260 ;  the  soldiers  revolt  agaiust 
him,  260. 

Flemish  soldiers  proposed  to  be  brought 
into  England  to  overawe  the  people,  62* 

Tletcher,  Giles  and  Phineas,  two  allegorical 
poets,  281. 

Tletcher,  of  Saltoun,  one  of  the  Whig 
refugees  in  Holland.  305 ;  Joins  Mon- 
mouth's Bebelliou,  807. 

Floyd,  violent  proceedings  of  the  Parliament 
against,  88. 

Fopperlei  of  the  aristocracy,  271. 

Forest  Lawi,  enforcement  and  oppression 
of,  under  Charles  I.,  08. 

Forfeiture  of  the  Charter  of  London  and 
other  boroughs,  3S0. 

Fortetcoe,  Sir  John,  question  of  his  elec- 
tion, 8. 

Fonr  Bills,  the,  proposed  to  Charles  at 
Carisbrook  Castle,  178. 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers  i 
sketch  of  his  life,  230 ;  his  presentiments 
ofOromweli'u  deftth,  SM. 


France,  Cecil's  policy  farourable  to,  ss; 
marriage  treaty  between  Henrietta 
Maria  and  Charlet  I..  44,  45 ;  war  with 
England,  5i:  Richelieu  aecretly  aidf 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  85 ;  compellM 
by  Cromwell  to  protect  the  Yaudoii 
from  persecution,  232;  alliance  with 
England  against  Spain,  2SS,  245 1  Don- 
kirk  captured  and  surrendered  to  Bog^ 
land,  240  (see  Louis  XIY.) 

Franche  Compte,  retained  by  France,  S38. 

Frederick,   Elector  Palatine  of  Bavaris, 

husband  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  21; 
elected  King  of  Bohemia,  35 ;  defeated 
at  the  Battle  of  Prague,  and  driven  fraa 
his  dominions,  30. 

**  Free  Bom  John"  a  cant  name  given  to 
John  Lilbume,  tlie  Leveller,  195. 

Furniture,  277* 

FurttemberiPt  Cardinal,  a  candidate  for  the 

Electorate  of  Cologne,  supported  bj 

Louis  XIY.,  402,  403. 


Games,  popular,  prohibited  by  the  Porittos, 
220,373;  revived,  203. 

Garnet,  a  Jesuit,  is  consulted  by  Catesbj 
about  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  14;  is  in- 
formed of  the  plot  in  the  confessioDal, 
16;  i»  arrested,  tried,  and  executed,  17. 

Garraway's  CofTee  House,  441. 

Gai coign.  Sir  Thomas,  accused  of  the  pre* 

tended  Yorkshire  Plot  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Charles  JI.,  348. 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  conducts  a  band  of 
settlers  to  Yirginia,  206. 

Gaunt,  Elizabeth,  burnt  to  death  for  hidfaif 
Burton,  a  Rye-House  conspirator,  873. 

Gazette,  the  London,  444. 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  goes  over  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  400. 

Gerard,  Father,  a  Jesuit,  engaged  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  14, 17. 

Germany:  dispute  with  Louis  XIY.  con- 
cerning the  Elector  of  Hanover,  402 ;  the 
Princes  of.  support  the  cause  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  408. 

Gilford,  of  Whiteladies.  conceals  Prines 
Charlosafter  the  Battleof  Worcester,  sss. 

Glamorgan,  Edward  Somerset.  Lord  He^ 
bert,  and  Earl  of,  concludes  a  seerst 
treatv  with  the  Irish  Catholics,   I0s 
which  is  discovered,  and  he  is  srnisisd. 
lOi. 
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Olasi,  muiufiMsture  of,  308;  improved 
manufacture  of,  433. 

Oloncester,  Buke  of,  son  of  Charles  I.,  pays 
farewell  visits  to  bis  father  before  the 
execution,  103 ;  released  from  the  Tower 
aud  banished,  sis. 

Oloucester,  relief  of.  135. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  mysterious 
murder  of,  during  the  excitement  about 
the  Popish  Plot,  33S. 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  enters  office  under 
Halifax.  340 ;  is  retained  by  James,  s63 ; 
appointed  a  commissionerof  the  treasury, 
382 :  goes  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  one 
of  James*  commissioners,  3d2. 

Goodwin,  Sir  Francis,  question  of  his 
election,  8. 

Gorbudoc,  or  "  Ferrex,"  or  "  Porrex  "—the 
first  regular  English  tragedy,  379. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  a  Eoman  Catholic,  ism^de 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  379. 

Goring,  Colonel,  Earl  of  Newport,  reveals 

the  Army  Plot,  97 ;  governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, lU;  engaged  at  Marston  Moor, 
145;  defeated  by  Fairfax  at  Lamport, 
157 ;  heads  a  Royalist  rising  iu  Kent,  181 ; 
and  returns  into  Essex,  is2. 

Gormanstown,  Lord,  summons  the  Gentry 
of  the  Pale  to  an  insurgeuts*  meeting, 

100. 

Gondomar,  Spanish  ambassador:  James L 

betrays  to  him  the  plan  of  Raleigh's 
expudition  in  Guiana,  34. 

GoldsBiiths  of  London  act  as  bankers,  202. 

Gosnold,  Captain,  makes  the  first  direct 
voyage  to  South  Virginia,  205. 

Gower,  Levisou,  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  proposes  an  appeal  to  the 
sword  during  the  great  Whig  agitation, 

350. 

Graces ;  privileges  granted  to  the  Irish  by 
James  I.,  30 ;  by  Charles  I.,  78. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  assures  James  of  his 
fidelity,  408;  deserts  from  the  Royal 
Army,  and  goes  over  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  409. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse ;  his  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Covenanters,  329. 

Grantham,  battle  of,  129. 

Gravelines,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  247. 

Great  Statate,  set  so  called,  424. 

Great  Seal,  the.  is  thrown  into  the  Thames 
bj  James  II.,  4ii. 


Green  Ribbon  Club,  44i. 

Greenway,  Father,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
engaged  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  15, 17. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  427. 

Gregory ;  the  first  who  constructed  reflect- 
ing telescopes,  449. 
Grenadiers ;  why  so  called,  425. 

Grenville,  Sir  John,  acts  as  envoy  between 
Monk  and  Prince  Charles,  358;  presents 
the  declaration  of  Breda  to  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament,  359. 

Grenville,  Sir  Bevil,  one  of  the  Royalist 
commanders  in  the  West,  133. 

Grey,  Lord,  of  Groby,  points  out  the 
Presbyterian  membera  to  Colonel  Pride, 
188;  arrested  for  conspiracy  against 
Cromwell,  337. 

Grey,  Lord,  of  Wilton,  engages  in  the 
"Surprise"  Treason,  is  condemned, 
brought  to  the  scaffold  aud  reprieved, 
0;  note. 

Grey,  Lord,  of  Wark,  one  of  the  Bye-House 
cousi)irators,  357;  joins  Monmouth's 
invabion,  307 ;  and  is  captured,  369* 

Grimstone,  Sir  Harbottle.  accuses  Cromwell 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  168 ;  elected 
speaker  of  the  first  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, 359. 

Gnards,  first  formation  of  the,  291. 

Gnildhall,  provisional  government  formed 
at  the,  413. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  13-18. 
Gnstavns  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden;  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  00. 

Habeas  Corpus,  trial  on  the  right  of,  50 ; 

Act  of,  34'i ;  designs  of  James  II.  against 
the  Act,  373.343. 

Hacker,  Colonel,  commands  the  guard  at 
the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  190 :  executed,  287* 
Hackney  Coaches,  introduction  of,  208. 

Hackston  of  Rathillet.  murders  Archbishop 
Sharp,  344;  takes  a  leading  part  in  the 
battle  of  Both  well  Brig,  345 ;  is  tortured 
and  barbarously  executed,  354. 

Hales*  John,  a  controversial  writer  on 
theology,  284.' 

Hale,  Judge,  endeavours  to  dissuade  Par- 
liament firom  restoring  Charles  without 
conditions,  259. 

Hale,   Sir  Edward,   action  against,  S7O; 

accompanies  James  in  his  flight  fh>m 
London,  411. 


Ball&x,  trade  In,  durinit  On  Ont  hiUat 

the  I7tb  cental?.  *«• 
Half-par  l<^'  *^- 
HtlUtx,  George  tevllle,  TUraimt,  one  ol 

Bir   Williiim  Temjilf'a  »lmLiiiiitratloTi, 

Teni|j|r:'n  nwtKiatlini.  ItS ;  oppoHi 
8tur[i'.i>,iirv  BTid  the  Koand  Buuiulon 
Bill,  :>iK,  340^  hla  propoMd  UtnllalioTU 
upon  hi"  auccoHlon  at  the  Duke  or 
Tork,  dig;  (lie  Canunoiu  padtion  fur 
hlarcinotil  fromoIDca,  t»i  heoppoiei 
the  ibaolBteilDCtrliie>ortheOoiin,3<ll! 
li  oatenalblr  raCaliud.  in  oDoe  br  lameo, 
in;  ODpOM  hli  deiiffo*  igMoil  the 
Ten  Aot,  and  li  dlmilMad,  >7li  kttaelu 
(he  Ooremnient  in  the  Honsoof  Lonli, 
W»i  »»pi»N  the  Iniincoritv  of  the  K...1. 
In  the  nutter  ut  ill  In  :.■  ,  i^n  ,  .i  ii-n.i. 
theoQnferei.o/- V.  ■■■  -  mr 

tks  Prlnoe  of  "       ■ 
ptUHIthMawiir.  I 

eowwrnlnt  (>"-  i'"   n-' i  '''ii- 

BeDce.SS'1  Influf  ucM  twenlj-one  fieen 
n  oBti  ball  for  the  Mveu  blibopa.  jgA  i 
declaret  to  Janita  hli  lenonnoa  of  the 
peen'  Invitation  to  the  I^nee  of  Orange, 
<e7 )  goea  to  Ibe  Prince  ot  Onnge  u 
one  or  Junea'a  MmmlMionen,  4iei 
Jolnitbe  Prince,  41);  prealdeeataoouacil 
ot  peen  lamnionM  byhlni, lit)  eoni- 
miialaned  to  order  Jamea  to  retire  from 
theoapltal,lN;  oppoaei  the  motion  for 
■  n«eucT,  417;  mfen  the  oroira  to  the 
iMiee  ud  Frlnceu  of  Orange  in  the 


EaQtjr,  hlidlicoverleilnaatronom;,  JIB. 
Bftll,  Dl.  Jouph,  Slihop  of  Exeter,  cen- 
nired,  7a  \    notice  ot  bli  theological 

Eunllton,  Uarquia  of,  Charlei  t.'i  commls- 
■loner  In  Scotlaad  during  the  troublea 
about  the  Klurgj,    at  \     hla   counacla 


1   by    t 


bii  CI 


lla,  PO, 


from  Kdlnburgb,  lot;  liiiulei  KnKlaud, 
uid  la  Jolued  by  the  northern  Royallala, 

mtouter.  iai|  executed,  I'gi. 
lanilton,  aon  ol  the  abore,  aUn  lathe 


Hamilton,  Duke  01 

Lauderdale'e  1 

the  Uuke  of  York  la  I 


^nii^i77t  'tKorU  the  UtajVcifi 
ImwiJmCMImTT. 


Hampden,  Joba:  aketch  of  hla  carirUh 
knd  eharacter,  OS  1  rafuaea  to  paj  alilp- 
mone^.U!  trial  thereon,  07  i  iUcOael 
upon  the  country,  Ob  ;  aniued  In  aecnl 
oorreepondence  vith  tlieBcota,  ai  ^  pr^ 
Tenia  bloodshed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mona,  loa  :  hla  political  opinloua,  IM, 
motti  one  of  the  nre  membsn  whoa 
Cbarh*  1.  attempta  to  arrest,  iiij  hla 
prediction  of  Cromwell'a  future  gnat- 
neaa.  liTi  coloura  ot  hi*  rniment,  iiii 
engwedintbebattleorEdKB-Hlll,  IH; 
reeolvea  hla  deatb  wound  on  Ohalgnim 
Held,  lai  1  hialaat  prmjer,  m. 

Hampden,  Edward,  eonaln  to  the  atmn, 
impriaoned  for  reAuIng  to  pay  iMoa,  M- 
grandaon  of  John  Bamp- 


17». 

SamptanCourt.DOnfkrenceit.Si  Charit 

Falaee  ot,  aailgued  to  Cromwell  a 

realdence,  3 11. 

Harriott  diacoiera  the  aoUr  apota,  H9. 

EarrUon,  Colnael,  one  of  Cromwell'ac 

icllea  the  aoldlen  agal 

iliaf  of  hia   reglmeirt 

.  _. ii   attendi  cotiferoncei 

Oromweira  houie  10  cooilder  t  ba  aeti 


portera,  lB8j 


reU  li 


;  the  Rumu, 


ipelllng  the  Rumu,  i 

lader  of  the  yif  ih-m 

men,  aai  i  commlttud  la  the  Tower,  nti 

drculatea  polilicai  punphlela   a^inat 

Cromwell,   tit  i     la   impriaoiwd.     VI  t 

Horrey,  aphyildan,  dlacoTera  thedrcul*- 
tloti  ot  the  blood,  us. 

HaalerlgK,  Sir  Arthur,  one  of  the  in 
member*  Impeached  by  Charlea  I.,  lili 
apeclal  uamo  applied  to  hii  regtmeoL 
1911  hi) republlcau opinloua.  171;  oneof 
the  leader*  ot  the  opponltlon  lu  Cram- 
well'a  drat  Farllameol,  9iai  ia  ^vlndrd 
\i</  MoDk  a*  to  hi*  iulentloui,  U7. 

Heartb-tai,  ui,  «»■ 

Heath,  Sobert,  Atloniey-Oeneral,  fall 
■pvech  on  Che  caae  ot  Habesa  Corpua,  11 : 
aud  ou  the  telillDU  ot  Bight,  Si . 

EealliiK  Seclaratloii,  the,  iga. 
Hedgerowt  in  Eaglaad,  tat. 
Bel«na,8t.,abaadoncdhir  tbo  Dutch,  and 

occupied  bj  the  East  India  Com  panf,  wtt 
KtlToet-alnjl,  theexpedltionofthoPriue 

of  Uratige  aaaamblea  at,  4m,  mtmat 
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Henderson,    Alexander,    a    Fresliyterian 

minister,  assists  ia  drawing  up  the 
National  Covenant,  83;  draws  up  the 
Solemn  L«ftgue  and  Covenant,  130;  tries 
to  convert  Charles,  164. 

Hendlip  House,  a  noted  retreat  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  17. 

Henrietta  Maria,    youngest  daughter  of 

Henry  IV.  of  France :  negotiations  for 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Charles,  44 ; 
encourages  the  Roman  Catholics,  73; 
her  antipathy  to  Laud,  74;  foments 
discontent  in  the  army,  97;  advises 
.  Charles  not  to  save  StrafTord,  102;  sent 
from  England  with  the  crown  jewels, 
115;  her  unpopularity,  109;  sends  sup- 
plies from  the  continent,  119;  Charles 
I.'s  strange  promise  not  to  make  anj 
peace  without  her  mediation,  1 28 ;  she  is 
impeached  of  high  treason,  129;  joins 
the  King  at  Oxford,  138;  escapes  to 
France,  147  \  advises  the  King  to  trust 
to  the  Scottish  Army,  i63 ;  letters  to  her 
from  Charles  intercepted  by  Cromwell, 
176:  sends  a  ship  to  the  isle  of  Wight 
for  the  King's  escape,  178 ;  her  hatred 
of  Clarendon,  311. 

Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I. ;  his  character, 
and  premature  death,  23. 

Herbert,  Admiral,  carries  the  invitation  of 

the  Peers  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  399  ; 
commands  the  fleet  with  which  the 
Prince  invades  England,  406. 

Herbert,  Attorney-General,  89;  impeaches 
the  flve  members  of  high  treason,  ill. 

Herbert,  Lord-Chief-Justice,  gives  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  377 :  is  placed  iu  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  878. 

Heroics,  a  baud  of  London  street  despera- 
does, 440. 

Heylin,  Peter ;  his  conduct  towards  Prynne 
70. 

Hewet.  Dr.,  executed  for  being  connected 
with  the  conspiracy  of  the  Sealed  Knot, 

245. 

High  Chnrch  Tenets,  growth  of,  57. 

High  Commission  Conrt,  so ;  persecutions 
under  it,  7i ;  established  in  Scotland,  83 ; 
abolished  by  statute,  94;  revival  of,  877> 
878 ;  breaks  up  in  confusion.  400. 

Highlanders  let  loose  upon  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  330. 

Highways,  old  method  of  repairing  them, 

441:  ttrst  turnpike  act  passed,  442}  stage 
waggons,  443. 

Highwaymen»  443. 


Hispaniola,  Yenables's  expedition  against, 

230. 

Histriomastix,  Prynne's  book  of  inveetives 
against  the  stage,  70. 

Holbome,  Hampden's  counsel  in  the  case 
of  ship-money,  67. 

Holland,  Henry  Rich,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
in  Eyre,  deprived  of  his  office  in  court, 
118;  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners at  Oxford,  128 ;  joins  Charles  L 
at  Oxford,  is  ill  received,  and  returns  to 
the  Parliament,  133 ;  executed,  195. 

Holland:  Cecirs  policy  favourable  to,  23; 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Stadtholder,  207; 
plan  forincorporating  it  with  the  English 
Commonwealth,  207 ;  causes  of  dispute 
between  the  two  countries,  208;  Navi- 
gation Act  passed  against  the  Dutch 
carrying  trade,  208 ;  Blake's  first  actions 
with  Van  Tromp,  208,  209,  210 ;  vic- 
tories obtained  by  Monk,  221,  222;  the 
Dutch  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Cromwell,  222;  quarrels  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  African  companies, 
303;  naval  action  off  Lowestoft,  304; 
France  in  alliance  with  Holland  against 
England.  307 ;  action  off  the  North  Fore- 
laud,  307 ;  the  Dutch  enter  the  Medway 
and  blockade  London,  310;  conclusiou 
of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  31 1 ;  tbe  Triple 
Alliance  formed  between  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  Sweden  against  France,  3t4; 
Flanders  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  315;  England 
joins  France  against  Holland,  319;  battle 
of  Southwold  Bay,  319;  the  French 
overrun  Holland,  320 ;  De  Witt  the  Pen- 
sionary, and  his  brother  murdered,  320; 
the  office  of  Stadtholder  conferred  on 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  320 ;  he  opens  the 
dykes  and  expels  the  French,  320 ;  Eug- 
makes  peace,  322 ;  Holland  at  the  mercy 
of  Louis  XIV.,  825,  327;  the  Congress 
and  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  328;  Whig 
Eefugees  in  Holland,  365.    See  Orange, 

Holies,  Denzll,  his  violence  iu  the  House 

of  Commons,  69;  committed  to  the 
tower,  61 ;  impeaches  Laud  of  high 
treason,  93 ;  attempts  to  save  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  102;  defeats  a  Royalist  force 
on  Dunsmere  Road,  124;  the  soldiers 
demand  his  impeachment,  and  he  escapes 
from  Loudon,  170  j  he  returns,  172;  pro- 
poses to  proclaim  the  army  leaders  as 
traitors,  187 ;  joins  Clarendon's  minis- 
try, 992. 

HoUoway,  a  Eye  House  conspirator,  is 
executed,  360. 

Holloway,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of 
the  seven  bishops,  390;  declares  his 
^;)iiiion  against  the  erown,  S98. 
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Eolmby,  abduction  of  the  king  from,  108. 

''Honest  Men/'  a  band  of  London  street 
despendoet,  440. 

Hopton,  Lord  Ralph,  commander  of  the 
Icing's  forces  in  the  west,  121;  defeats 
Waller  iu  various  encounters,  1S2:  de- 
feated at  Arlesford,  1 43 ;  final  dissolution 
of  hbarmy,  l6i. 

Horse  Gnards,  formation  of,  426. 

Horse  Racing,  origin  of,  in  England,  270. 

Horroz,  the  first  observer  of  a  transit  of 
Venus,  285. 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  appointed  governor  of 
Hull,  114;  refuses  to  deliver  it  up  to  the 
king,  118;  arrested  by  the  Parluunent, 

184. 

Hough,  John,  elected  President  of  Magdalen 

College  in  defiance  of  the  royal  order,  389  { 
is  permitted  to  take  the  office,  405. 

Honnslow  Heath,  review  of  the  army  upon, 
173;  James  XL's  visit  to  the  camp  at, 
809. 

Houses  built  of  timber  forbidden  to  be 
erected  iu  London,  03;  of  the  nobility, 
437 ;  of  London.  440. 

Howard«  Lord,  ofEscrick,  arrested  as  one 

of  the  conspirators  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  367;  gives  evidence  against  Lord 
Willia<n  Russel,  858,  aud  Algernon 
Byduey,  350. 

Howard,  Frances,  Countess  of  Essex,  is 

divorced  from  her  husband,  and  is 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  24: 
condemned  to  death  for  the  suspected 
poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  24. 

Howe,  the  Nonconformist  minister,  warns 

dissenters  against  the  declaration  of 
indulgence,  3tf7> 

Hndibras,  a  satirical  poem,  447' 
Hodson,  Dr.,  accompanies  the  king  in  his 
flight  from  Oxford,  108. 

Hufifaenots  opposed  by  Buckingham,  40, 
51;  Charles  L  makes  an  alliance  with 
thom,  61,  52;  the  English  ambassador 
In  Paris  forbidden  to  at  tend  their  service, 
74  i  military  persecution  of,  under  Louis 
jCIV..  873;  cktablish  silk  factories  in 
London,  878 ;  are  persecuted  by  James 
II.,  syf^* 

Hull,  Sir  John  Hotham  refuses  to  surrender, 
it  to  Charles  I.,  118. 

Hnmble  Address  aud  Remonstrance,  238. 

Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  the,  presented 
to  CromweUt  238. 

MambJs  Bajwemtattoa  andPaUtlon,  u«. 


Hume,  the  historian,  his  character  of  ths 
Little  Parliament  criticised,  217  and  note 

Hnme,  Sir  Patrick,  takes  part  in  Aigyle'i 
expedition  to  Scotland,  800. 

Hnngerford,  the  Prince  of  Orange  receirei 
James's  commissioners  at,  4 1 1 . 

Hntchlnson,  Colonel,  a  republican,  i7Ji 
reveals  Lambert's  conspiracy  to  Cron* 
well,  244;  character  of,  244;  declared 
Incapable  of  holding  any  public  oflke, 
287 ;  Is  banished  and  Imprisoned,  812. 

Hurst  CastlSff  Charles  I.  confined  there,  by 
the  army,  I87. 

HydOf  Ann,  Duchess  of  York,  her  death,  810. 
Hyde,  Sir  Nlchohis,  Chief  Justice,  engaged 
on  the  trial  of  Habeas  Corpus,  81. 

Hyde,  Sir  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  See 
Clarendon, 


Impeachment,  parliamentary,  revival  of, 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  80 ;  Mom* 
pesson,  80;  Bacon,  87;  Earl  of  Middlesex. 
43  ;  Buckingham.  47 ;  Laud,  93 ;  Straf- 
ford, 92, 98;  twelve  bishops,  109;  *'the 
five  members,"  ill;  Earl  of  Danby.8S0; 
question  as  to  Its  continuation  from  one 
Parliament  to  another,  338, 339. 

Impositions  on  merchandise,  without  con* 

sent  of  Parliament,  exacted  by  Charles 
I.,  49-02. 

Impressment  of  soldiers,  bill  for  the,  109. 

Incident,  a  transaction  In  Scotland,  so 
called,  104. 

Incomes  of  the  nobility,  427. 

Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  Act  of,  at  the 
Restoration,  280. 

Independents,  party  of,  their  doctrines  and 
intluence,  70, 139;  sects  included  under 
this  name,  77*  14U:  rivalry  between  them 
and  the  Presbyttn^nM,  140,  141 ;  their 
triumphant  po»itlou  after  the  battle  of 
Martitoii  Mour,  148,  U9;  compose  the 
majority  of  the  ne w- modelled  arinv,  154; 
their  members  are  driven  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  17'^;  hut  return  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  173 ;  fiually  withdraw 
from  Parliament,  277. 

Indulgence,  declaration  of,  meditated  hj 
Charles  II.,  290;  which  he  publishes, 
8 19 1  but  withdraws,  321;  the  first 
declaration  of,  by  James  IL,  880;  the 
second  declaration  of,  is  ordered  to  be 
read  in  churches,  398;  bishops  and 
clergy  meet  in  London  to  oppose  it,  803 1 
they  present  a  petition  to  the  King 
agauist  it,  894  (  how  the  Declaration 
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read,  394 ;  the  bishops  are  called  before 
the  Oounoil,  39^;  and  are  seut  to  the 
Tower.  39s ;  public  excitement  thereat, 
395,  896 ;  they  are  tried  before  the  King's 
Bench,  397;  and  are  acquitted,  398; 
public  rejoicing  which  followed,  399. 

Industrial  Schools  established  by  Firmin, 

436. 
Infantry,  constitution  of,  425. 

Innocent  Vm.,  Pope,  issues  a  bull  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Yaudois,  330. 

Innocent  XI.,  Pope,  is  opposed  to  the 
designs  of  James  II.,  37O;  withdraws 
the  privilege  of  Sanctuary  from  the 
residence  of  ambassadors  at  Bome,  but 
is  defied  by  Louis  XIV.,  403;  opposes 
that  monarch  in  the  Electorate  of 
Cologne,  and  obtains  the  appointment 
of  his  own  candidate,  403. 

Instmment  of  GK>vemment,  the,  219. 

Interest,  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of,  262. 

Interlndes,  279* 

Interpreter,  Oowell's,  a  law  dictionary, 
published  in  the  reign  of  James  XL,  21. 

Intrignes  of  Cromwell,  to  gain  supreme 

power,  31 1. 
Invasion  of  Argyle,  365. 

Inventions:  Logarithms,  285;  barometer 
and  common  pump,  2B5 ;  telescope, 285  ; 
microscope,  28S ;  micrometer,  285. 

Invercarron,  pass  of;  Montrose  captured 

here,  197. 
Invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  drawn 

up  and  signed,  399. 

Ireland:  Expectations  of  the  Irish  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  29;  the  King 
refuses  to  grant  indulgences  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  3i) ;  but  issues  mces 
and  introduces  English  laws  and.  cus- 
toms, 30;  establishment  of  plantations 
in  Ulster,  31. 82 ;  the  graces  promised  by 
Charles,  78;  administration  of  Lord 
Wentworth,  78,  80;  the  Great  Irish 
rebellion,  104;  political  factions  in,  when 
Cromwell  was  made  deputy,  193;  Crom- 
well's campaigns— Siege  of  Drogheda, 
1961  subjection  of,  under  Ireton  and 
Fleetwood,  204;  Act  of  Settlement 
passed,  204;  origin  of  the  Tories,  204; 
the  Bc>storation  in,  300;  measures 
adopted  for  settling  the  ownershio  of 
lands  and  estates,  800, 301 ;  proceedings 
of  Tyrconnel,  88O,  382 ;  native  regiments 
sent  to  England  to  recruit  the  army, 
401 ;  they  are  disbanded  and  left  to  the 
mercies  of  the  people,  4  is. 

Ireton,  Heuiy,  Cromwell's  son-in-law;  his 
Jealousy  of  Essex,  148;  oonmuuids  the 


left  wing  of  the  parliamentary  army  at 
Naseby,  165;  his  character,  10O;  assists 
in  dntwing  up  the  army  petitions.  169 ; 
his  secret  negotiations  with  the  King, 
171 ;  is  ofiTered  by  the  King  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  17^;  discovers  the 
King's  treachery  towards  him,  170; 
opposes  the  Levellers,  170;  but  after- 
wards humbles  himself  towards  them, 
]78;  assists  in  drawing  up  the :  army's 
Eemonstrance,  I87  ;  succeeds  Cromwell 
as  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  dies  at 
Limerick,  204;  inhuman  treatment  of 
his  body  at  the  Restoration,  387. 

Iron  manufacture,  433. 

Ironsides^  Cromwell's  regiment  so  called, 
123;  its  origin,  130. 

Ironworks,  268. 

Islip  Bridge,  battle  of,  154. 


Jamaica,  capture  of,  230. 

James  I*,  his  right  to  the  throne  con- 
sidered, I ;  his  expectations  at  his 
accession,  2;    journey  to  London,  2; 

Eersonal  appearance,  2 ;  distribution  of 
onours,  3  ;  conspiracies  of  the  Bye  and 
Main,  3 ;  his  device  for  discovering  the 
guilt  of  the  conspirators,  6,  nftte ;  pre- 
sides at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
6 ;  and  joins  in  the  debates,  7 ;  his  feel- 
ings towards  the  Puritans,  ■6-7;  and 
towards  the  Bishops,  7;  enforces 
uniformity.  7 ;  authorises  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  8 ;  his  first  Parliament, 
8 ;  his  attempt  to  control  the  elections 
resented  by  the  Commons  8 ;  the  latter 
complain  aj?ainst  feudal  grievances,  9; 
which  leads  to  a  serious  conflict  between 
them  and  the  King,  lo-i  1 ;  persecution 
of  the  Pnritans,  11 ;  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  12 ;  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  13; 
continued  disputes  betwften  the  King 
and  Commons,  19 ;  character  of  the 
court,  32-23;  ro.val  favourites,  23 ;  the 
second,  or  Addled  Parliament,  20;  the 
King's  relations  with  the  Scotch  kirk 
before  his  accession,  27;  he  restores 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  28 ;  condition  of 
Ireland  at  his  accession,  29 ;  refuses  to 
grant  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
so ;  but  grants  them  certain  indulgences, 
30;  introduces  English  laws  into  Ireland, 
30 ;  establishes  plantations  in  Ulster,  31 ; 
receives  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
into  favour,  32;  sanctions  Raleigh's 
expedition  to  Guiana,  but  reveals  his 
plans  to  Spain,  84 ;  and  ofi'ers  to  surren- 
der Raleigh,  34;  his  unvnllingness  to 
enter  into  the  war  in  the  Palatinate,  35 ; 
but  is  compelled  to  send  troops  to  the 
Elector's  assistance,  s0;  opens  Parlia- 
ment, 1021,  inwhioh  impeachments  are 
revived,  30;  is  urged  by  the  Commana 
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Japan,  bctorlet  ctCablUhed  la,  bj  th*  Bat 
India  Company,  tti, 

Java,  lactorlea  eatabliihed  In,  b;  thaEait 
India  Company.  sBi. 

JtSnjI,  Oeonte,  Lord  Chief  Jnttioe,  bit 
liuolent  conduct  towardi  Paiui  aud 
Head.  Bi;;  li  employed  in  the  couOio- 
tion  oftho  cbarten,»<i  appointed  to 
preaide  a(  tha  trial  of  Algernon  ByduTi 
■M I  brutally  liuulti  Bai(er,  •44  i  hb 
bloody  aaii»,  »?i-379i  made  proitdant 
of  tha  High  CommlBlon  Court,  *71| 
fail!  to  Hcapa  from  London,  and  jm  mdI 
to  the  Tower,  where  be  die*,  ill. 

Jmiar,  Baron  of  the  Bicheqoer.  one  of 
the  roral  oommlidaneri  unt  to  eipM 
the  Pellowi  of  Magdalen  College,  Oiford, 


3flt,  91 

JoMfly,  Vevr,  planted,  4M. 
Jtrrltwood,   Baillie  of,     one  of  (be  Bf« 
Hou(o  conaplraton,  9*7 1  eieouted,  *!■■ 
jMDlta,  ponecution  of  under  Jamea  1.,  It; 

thdrlnduenceln  theeoundleot  Jama 
II.,  87Si  eatabllih  ichDoIi  In  varlou 
parte,  a;ii  obtain  the  luprema  direction 
of  aSaln,  ail;  Interceplloa  of  their 
letten  and  dlaoorery  of  their  dealgu. 
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JoJUH,  l)on,  of  Austria,  commandi  the 
Spanish  army  serving  in  the  Nether- 
lauds,  24  A ;  defeated  by  Turenne  before 
Dunkirk,  246. 

John  lY.,  King  of  Portugal ;  his  protection 

of  Prince  Rupert  involves  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Commonwealth,  207. 

Johnson*  Ben,  dramatic  writer,  sketch  of 
his  life  and  works,  280-281. 

Johnson,  Reverend  Samuel,  is  severely 
punished  for  inciting  the  soldiers  against 
popery,  379. 

Jones,  Parliamentary  Grovemor  of  Dublin, 
196 ;  defeats  Ormond  at  Rathmiues,  ifiO 

Jones,  Inigo,  architect,  277. 

Joyce,  Cornet,  forcibly  removes  Charles  I. 
from  Uolmby,  108. 

Judges,  the  twelve,  disregard  James  I.'s 

letters  for  delay  of  judgment,  35 ;  their 
decision  in  the  case  or  Habeas  Corpus,  ft  1 ; 
their  answers  on  the  Petition  of  Right, 
55  ;  their  seiitimeiits  on  ship-money, 4ft; 
they  account  Strafford  guilty,  10 1  ;  their 
conduct  on  the  trial  of  vane,  288 ;  their 
injustice  towards  the  Noacontormists, 
208;  VauKhan's  decision  prevents  juries 
being  fined  for  their  verdicts,  317. 

Justification  of  the  army,  the  solemn,  167. 

Jnzen)  Dr.  William,  Bishopof  London,  made 
Lord  I  rcHSurer,  72 ;  attends  Charles  I. 
in  his  last  hours,  193. 


Keble  appointed  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  194. 

Kelham,  C  larle^  I.  surrenders  to  the  Scot- 
tish array  at,  163. 

Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  "Wells,  attends 
Monmouth  in  his  last  hours,  370;  one  of 
the  seven  bishops.  393. 

Xentford  Heath,  rendezvous  of  the  army 
at,  168. 

Kidnapping  at  Bristol,  431. 

Kilkenny,  insurrectionary  council  of,  142 ; 

concludes  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  160 ;  town  of  besieged 
by  Cromwell,  196. 

**  Killing  no  Murder,"  Sexby*s  pamphlet 
justifying  the  murder  of  Cromwell,  24. 

Kilsyth,  battle  of,  1 58. 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  impeached,  no;  receives 
a  Parliamentary  command  in  the  eastern 
CQuqties,  131  (see  M^nche§ter), 


King's  Bench,  name  altered  to  Upper 
Bench,  I9i. 

King's  Cabinet  opened,  isS. 

King's  Head  Club,  a  society  of  Shaftes- 
bury's followers  so  called,  441. 

Kirby,  a  chemist,  warns  the  King  of  the 
pretended  Popish  Plot,  381. 

Kirke,  Colonel,  atrocities  committed  by  him 
in  the  west,  871;  opposes  James's  de- 
signs against  the  Test  Act,  373 ;  secretly 
assures  the  Prince  of  Oran|$e  of  his 
support,  4U4 ;  and  James  of  his  fidelity, 
408;  joiiis  the  Prince's  forces  at  Az- 
minster,  4u9. 

^[irkwall,  Montrose  lauds  at,  on  his  last 
expedition,  197« 

Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  one  of  the  seven 
bishops,  303. 

Ljimbert,  John,  characterized,  166;  assists 
in  drawing  up  the  Army  Petition,  169; 
his  secret  negotiations  with  the  King, 
1;  1 ;  commands  in  the  North  a^^inst  the 
Scottish  invasion,  182;  is  joined  by 
Cromwell,  184;  and,  with  him.  deleats 
thedcots  at  Wigan  and  Warrington,  184, 
185 ;  (captures  ttie  Duke  of  Hamilton  at 
Uttoxttter,  185;  accompanies  Cromwell 
into  Scotland,  198;  serves  at  Dunbar, 
199;  and  Worcester,  202 ;  assists  Crom- 
well in  expelling  the  Rump,  215 ;  opposes 
the  propoal  to  make  Cromwell  king, 
238;  his  ambition  tu  be  made  Protector, 
244 :  his  followers  cons(>ire  against 
Cromwell.  244;  instigates  the  othcers 
against  Kic:iard  Uroiuwell,  252;  sup- 
presses Booth's  Cheshire  risnig,  254; 
appointed  Major^Generai  by  the  oMcers, 
254;  marchen  northward  against  Monk, 
250 ;  his  army  is  disbanded,  257 ;  escapes 
from  the  Tower,  but  is  surrenderea  by 
his  men  at  Uaventry,  258;  and  baiiiahed 
tu  Guernsey,  288. 

Lamb,  l>r-,  physician  to  Buckingham, 
murdered,  55. 

^Lamport,  battle  of,  147« 

Lancaster,    Captain,   returns   ftom    his 

trading  voyage  to  India,  263. 
Lane,  Miss,  assists  Prince  Charles  to  escape, 

2U3. 

Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  commands  the 
left  wing  of  the  Royal  Army  at  Naseby, 
155;  defeated  at  Rounton  Heath,  158; 
surprises  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  182; 
defeated  by  Cromwell  on  Preston  Moor, 
184;  lives  ill  disguise  in  London,  185. 

Langley,  Sir  Robert,  foreman  of  the  jury  in 
tbe  triiA  of  the  seven  bishops,  S97* 


g 


Iftniddwn,  battle  of,  lag, 

lAthtun  Honis,  Hlge  "l,  ralMd  by  Pritwa 
Hupert,  U7. 

L*nd,  Willism,  Archbiihop  ot  Caatetbnrj, 
compllei  a  Mrvico  book  at  tbe  connnuiii 
orJuneiI,,sBi  beglni  to  nuke  hlmwir 
prominent  In  the  royal  Hirlce,  tf; 
Cbargfn  agBliut  him  by  the  Oommoti*, 
Hi  pnweculei  Lelghton  before  the  Stir- 
Chamber,  It;  hla  unErateful  conduct 
■ it  Willtaini,  Blihap  of  Lincoln,  jo; 


<e  King 


1    hit 


in,   71,    peneculioi      _     .    . 
7l.7Si  a  cardinal's  hat  offered 

a'pondence  with  Straffiird,'  H, 
ImiwUtlc  Introduction  of  tbe 
uiturju  intu  IkDtlaad.  Bi ;  la  Impeaohed 
for  high  treawn,  and  committed  to  tbe 
Tower,  P3 ;  and  executed  lit. 
lAOdardila,  Earl  of,  neeotlate*  between  the 
Kins  and  tbe  Preibyterlana  In  Londi 
ija ;  enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  Kl 
In  the  laleof  Wight,  I7»i  taken prisoi 
atWorcestBT.  lOJi  appointed  Secreta 
or  Stat«  In  Scotland.  s«8t    one  of  t\ 
Cabal  ministry,  ail:    riimaint  in  offl 
after  the  fall  of  the  Csbal  mlniatry,  3i 


I«wl)nrrowi,  Writ 

Lawaoii,  Admiral  i    the  Fleet  nnder  him 

declare*  for  the  Parliament,  Jifl. 
League  and  Covenant,  the  Solemn,  IM. 
I«lgIiton,A1«ander,aScottlBli  divine  1  hii 

cruel  punishment  by  the  Stir-Chamber, 

ftp,  70. 
lagge,  Colonel  W.,  permitted  by  the  army 

to  attend  upon  the  KlnB,  I70|  accom. 

miilea   the   King  on   Eda  fllgbt  from 

Legharn,  Grand  Duke  of.  oompelled  by 
HlBke  to  make  restitution  for  English 
ships  csptured  and  sold  by  Eupart,  33|l. 

I«ic«lter,  Bobcrt  Sidney,  Earl  of.  auccewla 
Strafford  as  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland.  \»i-. 


to  consider  the  settlement  of  the 
iiaiioii,  II 9 1  elected  speaker  In  Crom. 
woll'a  Drat  parllanrtnt,  lai;  saluted  by 
the  soldiery  ai  thdr  commander-ln. 
eliicf,  stA;  olTcra  submls^on  and  advice 
to  IVinoe  Cbarlea.  Wt  i  declared  incipa- 

Ma  oflwldiiv  uj  putilla  qOos,  M7. 


Barl  of  Leven,  ii 

with  the  Scot!  army,  lia  i  conductot 
hia  torcea  on  Haraton  Moor,  i«i,  lat^ 
receivea  the  Eini  at  hit  camp  atX^ 
bam.  iBa ;  la  sent  to  the  Tower,  Mt. 
iMlie,  David,  aon  of  the  above,  nirjirlaa 
Houtroee  at  Phillphaugb,  isti  COB- 
manda  the  Scottish  army  uainst  Crtm" 
well.  ipSi  defeated  at  0uiibar,  IMi 
taken  prlaouer  at  Woroeatsr,  3M. 
Ir'Satraiige,   Soger,    a   pamphleteer  tat 

editor  or  the  Observator, ««. 
LeraM  oTCharies  II.,  <37. 
LarellsTi,  rise  of  the,  i;!)    Cromwell  to 
good  terms  with  them.  I74{    they  int- 
pect  his  deslinKB  <rith  the  Kins,  174: 
GlamorouJfortheKlnic'ad'-*'-  i?'-<m- 
proKTSaa  of  their  doctrine 
military,  17>;  excite  the 
mullny.    i;7i     Lllbani,     their   leader. 
oicltes  a  mutiny  by  hll  political  wilt- 
ing., ipi. 
Lejden,  Uarqula  or,  governor  oflhuiklik, 

mortally  wounded,  3ld-M7. 
Ubela,  Koyaliat,  published  during  the  diU 

Lllbnme,   John,  paniihed  for 

pamploU  against  the  biahopa,  ji ; 
high opinlonoF Cromwell,  174;  and 
•cquent  diatruat   of  h'  "      "" 

cammitted  to  the  Tow 
aeeond  mutiny,  ilti  r 
mentu7  vote  of  i«B,DOD 

LQbuiie,  Robert,  motlnooa  oondnot  ot  Ui 

troopaatWare,  177. 
IiflllbarlarD,  aballad  written  b;  Whartoa 

In  rldlcu.e  of  Tyrconnel  and  the  IrUh 

papiati,  3»i— mrft  i    becomei  gBnenlly 

popular,  101, 
Llndiejr,  Lord,  mortally  wounded  at  Sift- 

hill,  i», 
Untn  manufacture.  4ia. 
Lllla,  Bobert,  appointed  one  of  tbe  keepB) 

ofthe  great  seal,  ig<. 
Utle,  Lady  Alice,  Inlqultoui 


IJttrataie :  diamatlc  writera.  979  -  hi  . 
poeta.9S]-IB3i  prose wrlten.ni)  polite 
writers,  3M  i  soienca  and  philoaophy, 
HI)  ooraUtlea  or  moral  pbva>  *7l4f- 
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chancteristics  of  Enfclish  writers,  44ft| 
of  the  drama,  445-446;  poetry,  446; 
theology,  447. 

Little  Black  Box,  stoiy  of  the,  847. 
Little  Parliament,  see  Parliament. 
Littleton,   solicitor-general  in  the    ship- 
money-trial,  67  • 

Littleton,  Stephen,  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  Qunpowder  Plot,  17. 

Liturgy  t  English,  proposals  for  its  reyision 

at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  6: 
first  reading  of  in  Edinburgh  gives  rise 
to  the  Scottish  war,  8I-9O;  abolished  by 
the  Parliament,  151;  revision  of  pro- 
posed, 289 }  and  considered  at  the  Savoy 
Coufereuoe,  295. 

Lloyd,    Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  one  of  the 

seven  bishops,  303 ;  secretly  assures  the 
Prince  of  Orange  of  his  support,  404. 

Loan,  demanded  by  Charles  I.,  and  its  re. 
ception,  40, 49,  50;  imprisonment  of  five 
kiii^bts  for  refusing  to  pay,  50;  and 
decision  of  the  judges  thereon,  &o,  51. 

Locke,  John,  accompanies  Shaftesbury  in 
his  escape  to  Hollaud,  363 ;  refutes  the 
absolute  doctrines  of  the  Tories,  361. 

Lockhart  concludes  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as 
ambassador  for  Cromwell,  245 ;  brave 
conduct  of  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of 
the  bunes,  246. 

London,  City  of;  lands  in  Derry  granted 
to,  32;  plague  in,  46;  erection  of  houses 
in  forbidden,  63 ;  the  citizens  resist  ship- 
money,  64 ;  disturbances  before  White- 
hall, 110;  scenes  in  during  the  attempted 
arrest  01  the  five  members,  112,  113 ; 
advance  of  the  Boyal  army  upon,  125; 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Diviues,  I3l, 
151 ;  weekly  meal  in,  144 ;  Parliunen- 
tary  army  advances  towards  the  city, 
166.  168,109;  andeuteiHit,  172:  Boyalist 
risings  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  181  ; 
Pride's  purge,  l»7;  trial  and  execution 
ofCharies,  189;  triumphant  reception 
of  Cromwell  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, 212;  Cromwell  justifies  his  conduct 
to  the  mayor  aud  corporation,  244;  the 
ofiBcers  establish  a  military  govem- 
meiit  in,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
254;  tumults  of  ihe  soldiers,  2&6 ;  Monk 
takes  possession  of  the  city,  257;  en- 
trance of  Prince  Charles,  260  ;  increase 
in  its  extent  aud  population,  26*2 ;  treaty 
couciuited  at,  between  the  Dutch  and 
EuKlish  East  India  Companies,  264; 
shops  and  tradesmen  of,  274  ;  the  great 
plague  of,  3U4 ;  the  great  fire  of,  308 ;  is 
deprived  of  its  old  cliarter  and  receives 
a  new  one,  356 ;  sheriffs  of,  favour  the 
Whigs,  352;     the  Court    obtains  the 


appointment  of  one  of  these  oMeem,  sss* 
confusion  in,  during  the  advance  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  nom  the  west,  411 ; 
the  Irish  night,  412;  rapid  increase  of 
the  city  after  the  fire,  428;  Covent 
Garden  Market,  437;  streets  of,  440; 
midnight  marauders,  440;  "Prentice 
Biots,*'  440 ;  first  lighting  of  the  streets, 
441;  political  clubs,  441;  coffee-houses, 
441 ;  a  penny  postage  established  in,  443. 

Long  Parliament,  see  Parliament. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland— value  of  his 
office,  427. 

Lords,  Honse  of;  see  Parliament. 

Lords  of  the  Articles ;  see  Articles* 

Lonvestein,  the  Republican  Party  in  Hol- 
land, 223. 

LonisXIV.;  Cromwell  calls  upon  him  to 
stop  the  massacre  of  the  Piedmontese, 
231;  first  secret  negotiations  between 
him  and  Charles  II.,  302;  purchases 
Dunkirk  from  Charles  II.,  303 ;  claims 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  307 ;  his  first 
secret  treaty  with  Charles,  3i0;  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
with  Spain,  3J 5;  pensions  the  English 
Court  and  Parliament,  3 1 6 ;  his  character 
and  power,  3  U ;  seeks  to  make  the  Rhine 
the  boundary  of  France,  315;  the  Triple 
Alliance  formed  against  him^  315;  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Dover  with  ("liarles 
II.,  315;  concludes  a  second  s.  11.  t  treaty 
with  Charles  II.,  324 ;  bribes  the  Com- 
mons to  urevent  Charles  obtaining  sup- 
plies, 326:  his  active  participation  in  the 
intriKUHs  for  aud  against  the  Duke  of 
York's  accession,  346.  348;  breaks  off 
from  Charles  and  publishes  the  secret 
treaty  of  Dover,  361 ;  revokes  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  373;  renews  the  treaty  of  Dover 
with  James  II.,  376;  receives  secret 
overtures  firom  Tyrconnel  in  Ireland, 
382 ;  league  of  Augsburg  formed  against 
him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  385 ;  extent 
of  his  acquisitions  after  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  40 1 ;  he  alarms  Spain  and 
excites  the  hatred  of  the  Dut<;h.  402; 
quarrels  with  the  Pope  concerning  the 
privileges  of  his  ambassador  at  Rome, 
402 ;  engages  in  a  dispute  concerning  the 
Electorate  of  Cologne.  402 ;  warns  James 
of  the  preparations  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  404 ;  withdraws  his  troops  from 
Flanders,  and  leaves  James  to  his  fate, 
405. 

Lovelace,  Lord,  the  first  peer  who  rose  in 
favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  is 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  4U7 ;  excites 
the  Loudon  populace  in  favour  of  the 
Prince,  419. 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  raises  troops  for  the 
King,  and  is  taken  and  shot  at  Col- 
chester, 182. 


Ulkor  HmH,  nUnotr  of  lift  In  noU 
Xftmell,  Admlnl,  fill)  In  an  attack  npo 


Lnnlei',  lArd,  re'uw* 
reppnl  of  the  Tiit  Ai 
•crlha  the  liivlittlon 


(o  the  ITjnM  of 
beKliu  the 


Northern  Iniurreetlon, 
JiJTUt,  HoiiinDulh  luidi  &t,  107- 
Ijrleal  Poemi,  *bj, 
I^ttleton,     Lord.Chmicellar,     unda    the 

Oriot  Beil  to  the  King,  atid  Joliu  hli 

mtjewjilYork,  iib. 


r  the  Elects 

Humfocturei :  voollrn,  it;,  413 1  cntias, 
9<1^;  tllll.  107. 431 1'Iron.  Ms,  433'  ilum. 
9M1  pwket-VBtcha.  -jOSi  kIkh,  M, 
«33)   aruuuice,  noi  I   paper,  411 ;    lineiu 

Kardvke,  optured  and  lunmidsrad  ta 


Uftdru;  Mttlement  made  hem  bf  the  I 

India  Cuai|aii)r,it4. 
KiKdaltn     College,    Oifard,    fdlowi    of. 

riiMlM.mi   mui  Mill  111  the  chapel, 

W;  lh»y  are  rmmred.  401. 
Kftgiia  CbaHa  referred  to  lu  the  Petltloa 

or  Bight,  13. 
Kalditone, baltle of,  IBI. 
Vilntrarlng',  Dr.)  hli  uiertlon  of  kingly 


lOved  rrom 

Xalacca,  futoiien  ettabllihed  lu,  by  the 

Eaut  liidia  Companir.  ^ts. 
Haligaint* ;  a  name  givea  (o  the  Bcottiih 

r..}aliiit>,  IPS. 
Kan  lu  the  Iron  Xaik,  370, 
HsncliMtBr,  Edmund  MontMue,  Earl  of. 


1)4;  quHTenietweeii  him  and  Cromwell, 
14111    ri'Celvei  a  poat  iu   ClareudoD'i 
Diiuulry,  ^i. 
HanchHter  (diy  I.  deprlied  of  He  franchlM 
atthe<'l'i4ionor(^roniwp||'>.l>arllam>-nl, 

P7ihw.iiur.v!«Ji  iV  d.ieriuKof  the 
coiuh,  inanuratturat,  m. 


ebel  prli- 
Id  to  Vrai 

KarkhuD,  Blr  Grimn,  aiiKaget  In  the 
"SurprlM-Treuoii  3i  ;la  coudemnsl, 
brought  to  the  icalTold,  and  reprleted,  *i 


t    character  of  U 


Harlow,  the  Di 

worm,  170- 
Kamon  Uoor,  battle  or,  u<,  u;. 
Martial  Law  natrained  by  the  Petition  rf 

El>;ht.I3i  enroruodin  Ireland.  Mt. 
Kartlii,  Henry  1    hia  republican  oplolnn)^ 

i;3(    appoin  the   iliaioluclaa    or  the 

Hurtlnnifta  Beer,  tu. 

Marr.  daugbC«rof  JameflII..linianiedt« 
Ihv  frinceof  Orance,  Jt«i  pn>po«lo( 
the  Je>uiti  10  exciuuu  ber  from  the  luo- 

Kaitacie,  the  great  Irlib,i(MIg  ofDrocheda, 
ISO. 

HaueiTi  Jobn.  a  Boman  Catholic,  ia  ip- 
polnied  Dean  of  Chrin  Cburcb,  177. 

UuaeT,  HaJnr-OeneraUai-eeptaaaamniaDd 
In  the  (;ity  Hllllla  to  ad  ai^lnat  tba 
Army.  17^!  ronimanda  crrtalii  Pre^- 
tj-rian     reiriineiiia    lii    (he    battle    el 

HanlnBeTfthebramatiat.Mi, 

lIatclL,theBpaiilih,4i. 

HanrlM.  Prince,  healegtia  Lyme.  147;  liii 

Karnard  decline,  to  act  aa  cauiiwl  ror  the 
criiwii  Id  tiie  trial  of  the  aeren  liUtwpa, 
va  V  baula  the  deputaUon  oT  lawjan 


who  wdcxnm  the  Prtnee  of  Ormgeto 
London.  414:  sssiBta  iu  dnwinsup  the 
■bdicatiDUVOte,  417- 

UajpolSB  forblddou,  111,1731  ieatored,i9s< 

Kuarin,  Csrdtnal.  purchuostheremnanta 
of  Prince  Kupert's  pinticsl  fleet.  907 ,' 
DeRotiatloiiB  between  htm  and  Cromwell, 
113  i  bis  opinion  or  Onim*eQ,  141. 

Kead,  'Willtun,  ■  Qmher  pniwnuted  fyr 
Mtendlng  conTeulliaeB,  817. 

■eil-tiLb  Plot,  848. 


Eelfort,  Esrl  of.  embracea  the  Roman 
Cuhallc  futli,  9?3. 

KelTille,  Andrew,  and  the  General  A  ssembl? 
ofScoilind  restrain  the  hlshnps,  S7  i  he 
is  summoned  before  the  conneil  for 
■edilioiu  language.  Ml  Biei  to  England, 

MelTille,  Lord,  oneorthe  Bje  House  con- 

Bpir^torB,  8S7. 
Kerchant  AdTentnren,  ancient  compan; 

KercbiiTits,   petition   on  grievances  Tma 

Spiiin,  iS- 
HermiiidTaifem,  •■theclnb"8ttha,  MO. 
If  Btaphysic&l  Schoolof  Poeti,  181. 
Meuotinto,  invented  bj  Prince  Bupert,  448. 
Kicbell.    Sir   Prancia,  commitl«d   to  the 

Tower  bj  the  House  of  Commons,  s;. 
KiddlBton,  Earl  of.  appoiuted  Lord-Gom. 

mlsaioiierof  Scotland,  398!  ia  succeeded 

by  tbe  Earl  of  Tweedale,  auo. 
Kiddleten,  Sir  Hugh,  goes  out  on  a  trading 

expedition  <o  India  for  tbe  Eaxt  ludia 

Xiddlaton,  David,  bringaa  valuable  cargo 
from  India  tOi  the  East  India  Company, 

Hiddleaex,   Lionel  Crasaeld  Earl  of,  hia 

parllvneuiarj  impeachment,  is. 
Hilitia,  dispute  about  the  command  of  the 

Militia  of  Loudon  organised  to  deffnd  the 

Military  impressment,  Act  against,  b». 

Millenary  Petition, ». 

Uillenajiana    rise   iu    Loudon,   and  are 

defeated,  I3D. 
Bilton,  John,  appointed  fbreigu  secretary, 

101)  -         "  -     ■ 


Uf«aud«arta,*8a. 


Trelan 


Towo 
Kineral  wealth,  131. 
Mitehell  eieented  fbr  an  attAmpt  upon  the 

life  or  Archbishop  Sharps,  ais, 
Kob,  origlu  of  the  word,  Si7. 
Hsdena,  Uary  Ducbesa  of.  MoUaria  d'&at*. 
XoderatOTS,  or  Neuters,  a  partj-  so  called. 


mp 

a888n 

Sir 

ilea,  hnpeacli 

nen 

or,»». 

ng 

elP 

rliament  of  Oiford 

oaUed. 

lare 

he  memben 

or  the  two 
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don  traitors. 
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Geu 

vat  and  Admiral, 

SOT 

imor  of 

Be 

fast. 

lis 

mwell-t 

Btland,  iB8:a 

B 

.e  again. 

Van  Tromp, 

i» 

b^S 

iued  by  Fairfax  at  York,  iS7iEntcrailie 
kpiUI.  HT.  reatorea  tbe  Long  Parlla- 
eiit.si7,!SB;  hiaint^uiionsamyatery, 
7.  Ua ;  atfera  terms  to  Priiieo  Uharlea, 


Mollis  of 

van 

US  or. 

ers  openly  est^diab 

on,  878. 

Moonu 

at 

,Ja 

ne9,D 

kBorcansesabmtal 

C^ 

nda  at  0.iend  with 

th 

Co 

«w' 

t^'°i 

Holland.  !ii7!dereata 
BothwellEriK,*!!. 
haiteabury  as  a  rival 

is 

nlby 

bu 

:h> 

i'r? 

.e.  a,e 
■  his 

,  iiseiittiPlanden, 
Protestant  uemon- 
favour.   84(1;    story 

Iltt 

ehlac 

box- concerning  hia 

U7i   is  iuiplicaUd  in   the 

?/ 

'h 

ranap 

racy    ss?;  and  par- 

aonopollea  attacked  by  the  Coramona.  si; 
act  passed  declaring  them  illegal,  Ml 
revived  by  Oliarlea  L,  Si. 


■ontkgTU,  Dr.  Bichud,  Bliliop  of  Clii- 
cheater,  hii  Bomui  ClthoKo  Ifindende), 
47,>7,79|  bta  latrlguawith  Fftniinl.js, 

KOQtBgTlB,  Admiral,  ravv^ea  the  Bpaniih 
CDUta,  383  :  eicorta  Prince  Cb&rl«  to 
Enitlaiid  t,t  hii  reaurstioa.  Mo  i  cnuMd 
EiB  of  Suidoich,  m-.  coinmsndi  the 
Blue  SqURdron  lift  Uiwtttott.  lot ;  hila 
In  hli   eipcdltiriii   to  Berneti,  and   l« 

up  with  hla  ahlp  arid  crew  Ln  UouthwoLd 

Baj.BiB, 
Hontilgae,  Englbh  Bmbiuador  In  Fmacc, 

S97:      betraia     Charlea     Il,-i     aecrrt 

ivirreapDndence  with  Loula,  3}I. 
■ontots,  the  Eton.  ns. 
Ximthlj  AjfeamUDt,  unoant  of,  during 

Ihu  Civil  War,  it] . 
Kontrenll  arranicea  with  the  Scota  for  their 

reception  ufCbarlea  !■,  lAl* 
HontrOU,  James    Graham,    Uarqul*    ofi 

fonni  a  party  of  Rojaliati.    loa  ■    ii 

Imprlionoo,  ■"-     ' ' 


if  hla  In 


I  to  Char 


and  offen 

negatiatlona  at  Uibrldice,  I B3  ;  ninatbe 
battle  of  ICllayth,  m-.  la  defeated  at 
FhlllphauEh,  and  cacapci  to  Ihe 
Comment,  Its  I  aome  of  hla  followers 
murder  the  IWliaDientari'  envoy  In 
HoUuid,  mi  landa  la  the  Orkneya, 
ig;  I  aurpriaed  and  captured,  Iii7: 
executed,  i«7. 

Itoore,  Bir  John,  Lord  Uayor  of  London, 
Hourci  the  election  of  the  Court 
«uidldM«  for  the  uthce  of  aherilT,  ta. 

][onnt«[tglB,  Lord,  recelvet  a  IsCter  warning 
him  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  I9,  it. 

Hnlbenr  Treei  planted  lu   KngUuid  hr 

Malgrave,  Sheffield,  Earl  of,  Is  atrangel]' 

tratuferrcd  from  tlie  iia>;  to  the  army. 


KntinlMofthuLuvcllcn,  ig«. 
Btutei,  Edict  of,  revoked,  373. 
Siutwleli,  battle  of.  its. 
VBTratlie  achool  of  )>actn.  i-l. 
»«iib]r,»wtt|fof,lsi. 


Batloa.pTflcrgaBottlie,  not  aatoctadbrtlM 

cWll  war,  101. 
Barigatlon  Act  paaaed,  M*;  nupeiided,ait; 

re-enacted  afUr  the  Beitorktlon,  tit. 
Vrt;,  conatltutlon  of,  t2(t  (aee  na«t). 
Vtjrlor.  Jamea.  a  Quaker,  cruel  peiHcntioa 

of  by  the  Parllameat,  MS. 
Ifctlierlaiids,  Bpanith,  ovemtioni  of  tbt 

combined  foreea  of  England  and  Prusa 

inthe.itii  claimed  by  LouU  XIV,,  N7i 

French   conqueata    lu,   917 1    tr«My  of 

Nlm^utu,  Mt, 
BatbeTlMidi,  V«w,  the  name  of  the  DatA 

colony  In  North  America,  3M. 
BtTille,  Sir  Henry,  undertake*  U)  fnixria- 

tend  parliamentary  eleotloiu  in  bmmt 

of  the  crown.  «l. 
Bsw  Agrata,  appointment  oT,  by  Uw  par> 

llamentarlan  aoldlera,  171. 
Vtwttlt,  Charln  I.  retreati  to,  after  the 

battle  of  Mai>eby,lS7,  IW. 
Bawbiiry,  battle  of.  i»i  i  aecond  ditto,  141. 
Sewcaitle,  captured  by  the  Scottlahar 

147;  Charleil  carried  th[  ' 

iSai  ImpurUnceor  duriui 

of  the  i7tb  oenlury,  aaa, 
Bewcaitle,  Marqultor,  commander  of  lb* 

Koyal  Army  In  the  North,  111 ;   gtitt 

the  uattle  of  Atherlon  Hoor,  Itii  ta 

defeateil  by  Cromwell.  ISBi   DammMldl 

the  IcR  winit  of  the  army  at  Uaraloa 

Moor,  iiBi  retire!  to  the  continuDt,  117. 
Bawport,  Captain,   fcundi  Jameitown  la 

Virginia,  Mi. 
BewpDrt,  InhabltanU  of,  rUe  to  relei**  tb* 

King,  171)1  parlliDienlaryoommiaiiaiwn 

arrlifl  at,  lu  negotliito  wltb  the  Klug, 

King  la  turcibly  remored  by  the  anDT. 
187- 
Bavport,  Earl  of,  refoaea  to  Munt  to  tte 

TOpeaJ  of  the  Teat  Act,  Ac.ikd. 
Bawipaperi     and    pamphleta    publiibed 
during  the  civil  war,  HO;  none  printed 
withoutaBuyal licence, ttti  theiduiUja 


Bewton,  Wr  laaac,  <ig. 

Se;ie,  Uiahopor  Llchflcld.  prooeedingi  o( 
the  Houne  of  Commona  againit  him,  li. 

Bimi^KUea,  CongreM  and  Treaty  of,  IW. 

Bonconfoiinlata.penecutlanof,  by  Laud,;i. 
the  Pilgrim  PatbKri;  78  j  rt«i  of  tba' 
Kectarlei,  77j  deluded  from  tbcirciiU 
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rights  by  the  Corporation  Act,  993: 
elected  from  the  Church  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  29O ;  Clarendon's  contempt 
for  their  clergy,  294;  ceremonies 
objected  to  by  them  at  the  Savoy 
Conference,  295 ;  Charles  II.,  attempts 
to  gain  them  over  by  a  promise  of  indul- 
gence, 296;  the  Conventicles  Act 
declares  their  meetings  seditious,  297; 
persecutions  under  the  Act,  297,  29s ; 
noble  conduct  of  their  ministers  during 
the  plague,  so6;  the  Five-Mile  Act 
passed  against  them,  307 :  penal  laws 
against  them  suspended,  319;  renewed 
piersecution.  357;  present  addresses  of 
thanks  to  James  for  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  386;  ten  of  their  leading 
ministers  pay  a  visit  of  sympathy  to  the 
seven  bishops  in  the  Tower,  S95. 

Vo]^iiror8,4i6. 

Northampton,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of, 

resists  the  Commons'  interference  with 
foreign  affairs,  19. 

Vorthem  Insurrection,  the,  408 ;  is  joined 
by  the  Princess  Anne,  409. 

Vorthamberland,   Earl   of,  one  of  the 

Parliamentary  Commissioners  at  Oxford, 
128. 

Vorth,  Dudley,  is  elected  Sheriff  of  Loudon 
through  court  influence,  353. 

Vorth,  Chief  Justice;  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  election  of  his  brother  as  sheriff,  353. 

Vorth  Foreland,  naval  action  off  the,  221. 

Korwich,  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  433. 

Vottingham,  raising  of  the  Standard  at, 

124. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Pinch,  Earl  of,  attends 
the  Conferences  with  D^kevelt,  agent  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  London,  387 ; 
declares  to  James  his  ignorance  of  the 
peers'  invitation  to  the  Prince,  407 ;  goes 
to  the  Prince  as  one  of  James's  commis- 
sioners, 410;  supports  the  motion  for  a 
regency,  417 ;  moves  an  alteration  in  the 
Oath  of  Allpgiauce,  420. 

Noy»    William,    discovers   records    of  an 

ancient  tai  imposed  for  the  support  of 
royal  shipping,  64. 

Vngent,  Richard,  Baron  Delvin,  conspires, 

with  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
against  James  I.,  3i. 

Vnncio,  Papal,  publicly  received  at  the 
Court  of  James  II.,  390. 

Oates,  Titus,  originates  the  stories  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  331 ;  his  statement  before 
the  Council,  332 ;  accuses  Coleman,  the 


Duke  of  York's  secretary,  833;  li 
examined  by  the  Commons,  331 ;  accuses 
the  Queen,  334;  is  maintained  in 
Whitehall  at  the  public  cost,  335; 
contradicts  the  Court  informers,  and  is 
expelled  from  Whitehall,  352;  brutal 
punishments  inflicted  upon  him,  s64. 

Oath  of  Abjuration  against  Rome,  isi. 
Obseryator,  The,  a  Court  newspaper,  444. 
Officers,  Councils  of,  167, 168,  ai4,  252,  254. 
"01dMortaUty,"33o. 

O'Moor,  Roger,  the  originator  of  the  Great 
Irish  Rebellion,  104. 

O'Veil,  Sir  Phelim,  joins  Roger  O'Moor,  105; 
overruns  Ulster,  106. 

Opdam,  his  ship  blown  up  in  the  naval 
action  off  Lowestoft,  304. 

Opposition  to  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 
846  et  teq. 

Orange,  William,  Prince  oi ;  his  birth,  207; 
regains  the  supreme  power  in  Holland, 
320 ;  expels  the  French  by  flooding  the 
country,  330;  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Maiy,  326;  had  no  power  to  prevent 
Argyle's  invasion,  306 ;  prudence  of  his 
relations  with  the  Whigs,  383;  dif* 
ferences  between  him  and  James.  883 } 
the  Jesuits  propose  to  exclude  his  wife 
from  the  succession,  383;  Burnet  his 
chief  English  adviser,  384 ;  differences  of 
opinion  between  him  and  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  384 ;  hostility  to  France  the  sole 
motive  of  his  policy,  384;  forms  the 
League  of  Augsburg  against  that 
country,  386 ;  endeavours  to  unite  all 
parties  in  England  against  James's 
policy  of  toleration,  387;  the  peers' 
invitation  to  him  drawn  up  and  signed, 
399;  difficulties  which  threatened  his 
invasion  of  England.  400;  services  of 
Louis  XIV.,  401 ;  the  preparations  he 
made,  403 ;  issues  his  famous  Declaration, 
400 ;  his  expedition  sails,  406 ;  reaches 
Torbay,  4U7;  his  reception  at  flrst  not 
favourable,  407;  he  is  joined  by  Lord 
Corubuiy,  408 ;  by  Churchill,  Kirk,  and 
Prince  George,  409;  receives  commis- 
sioners firom  James,  411 ;  is  joined  by 
Halifax,  413;  orders  James  to  retire 
fh)m  London,  413,414;  holds  a  council 
of  peers  at  Windsor,  414 ;  enters  London. 
414;  summons  an  assembly  of  peers  and 
commoners,  414 ;  assumes  the  provisional 
government,  and  calls  the  Convention 
Parliament,  415;  objects  to  a  regency, 
419;  he  and  the  Princess  are  declared 
King  and  Queen,  420 ;  but  first  agree  to 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  420, 431 ;  they 
are  proclaimed,  434. 

Orange  dub  in  London,  408. 
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Onnond,  Dut>e  of.  Hcret  Tiegotlktloru  be- 
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viaiu  ISiiKl 
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111  ilijicuiw  to  uoerMn 
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and  or,  taken  from  the  Portu- 
BiuiM  iif  tbv  Kant  IndU  Oonipan]'.  1(H. 

OilMldUMn,  puiilxhed  h^r  Stv-CJiambur 
to  libclHnKArchMihupLaud,  7*. 

Otwaj,  tnwedliaor,  4ia. 

Oz(Dld,  CItv  of  I  Charles  !.'■  tint  parlls- 
iDontDweta)Hiru,4<i  tha  SliieT  Royaliiit 
alnHigliDlil.litt  iWKuUaUoiia  Ibr  a  Inai/ 
M,  l'7i  a-nrtlM  dtiuiPhhlMia  M.  ui; 
''maii«p^'luarliaiii«it"or,auaiIlijd.  itli 
Charln'aOiialrMrHitln.a'MrthiiliiitlJe 
otNaMliT;  I17>llvi  lunsIcdlvFalrlai, 

aeited  bv  the  artnj,  )fl*i    idiac 
Cbarle.  II."    '--"—' 


IK Farllament  M,  >9ti 
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ie  prlviluKei  of  Mafidaieii  Coii«j[e, 
IW I  wblch  he  mtorci.  lOi. 
Orcrbni?,  Sir  ThonuM,  ieorelaiT  to  Carr, 
Earl  of  Soniinet.  oppoan  hli  taaater'i 
•narriaiB  with  the  CounKan  of  Ebki, 
)3;  and  It  poiaoned  in  the  Tower,  >t. 
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FaUdlsB  itjlo  of  AnUtectnre,  iutrodnnd 

by  Iiilgo  Jonee,  977. 
Pu^UeU,  politioali  genenl  pubUeatioo 


Fuiinl,  envo]'  from  Urban  TIIE,,  taOm 

courtorCharlBBl.,  7». 
P«p<T,  manufacture  of,  *4t. 
ParidlM  Loit  and  Begaiued,  a<S. 
PftTdOB.  ro;al.  cannot  be  pleaded  In  barof 

an  Ini  peach  intut,  398,  »«. 
Piul*,  treaty  of,  a«. 
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Commons  at  the  lo»  or  the  Palatinate, 
»i  Iher  petitloD  agalniC  the  Hpantfh 
match  and  Che  trowth  of  Poptrj.  i(i 
IkiBou*  protntoD  llbartr  nf  arnnm.  » 
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imprisonment  of  the  leading  members, 
41;  the  fourth  parliament,  4S;  impeach- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  43;  all 
monopolies  declared  illegal,  44. 

Parliament :  Charles  I,'t  first  parlia* 
ment,  4S ;  the  second  parliament,  47 ; 
committees  appointed  for  investigating 
abuses,  47 ;  impeachment  of  Bucking- 
ham. 48;  disputes  concerning  the 
privileges  of  the  peers,  48;  the  third 
parliament— its  political  temper  and 
composition,  62;  the  Petition  of  Bi^ht, 
53* 5ft;  religious  grievances,  57;  political 
ditto,  59;  Eliot's  remonstrance,  59; 
angry  dissolution,  60 ;  the  fourth  or 
Short  parliament,  88 ;  no  supply  without 
a  redress  of  grievances,  88, 89 ;  the  fifth  or 
Long  ^Parliament  summoned,  91 ;  its 
temper  and  disposition,  9 1 ,  92 ;  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford  aud  Laud,  93 ;  enacts 
the  Triennial  Bill,  93;  declares  ship- 
money  illegal,  94 ;  abolishes  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  and  other  courts,  94; 
passes  an  act  against  military  impress- 
ment, 94 ;  proposals  to  exclude  bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  95;  the 
Commons  undertake  to  purge  the 
Church,  96;  trial  of  Strafford,  98,99; 
act  perpetuating  its  own  existence,  loi ; 
Straffbrd  attainted,  10 1;  the  Qrand 
B«monstranoe,  107;  impeachment  of 
twelve  bishops,  109 ;  attempted  arrest 
of  the  Five  Members,  liO;  dispute 
about  the  command  of  the  militia,  114; 
origin  of  the  ordinances,  115;  peculiar 
position  of  the  Parliament,  after  the 
King's  retreat  to  the  North,  116; 
Cromwell's  first  services,  117 ;  prepara- 
tions for  war,  us.  119;  character  of  its 
forces,  121;  the  "nineteen  propositions," 
132 ;  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  I23;  opens  negotiations 
with  the  King  at  Oxford,  127 ;  impeaches 
the  Queen  of  high  treason,  129; 
disastrous  position  of  its  affairs  after 
the  death  of  Hampden,  132 ;  makes  an 
alliance  with  the  Scots,  134,  136; 
principles  and  influence    of  the    two 

garties  which  composed  it,  137,  140 ; 
ostility  between  it  and  the  *'  Mongrel" 
Parliament  of  Oxford,  142:  enactment' 
of  the  Self-denving  Ordinance,  149; 
substitutes  the  Directory  for  the  Prayer 
Book,  15) ;  negotiations  at  Uxbridge. 
153 ;  publishes  the  King's  letters  taken 
at  Naseby,  156 ;  makes  Proposals  to  the 
King  at  Newcastle,  164 ;  obtains  pos- 
session of  the  King's  person,  165; 
beginning  of  its  disputes  with  the  army, 
165 ;  is  compelled  to  submit,  170  { 
contradictory  plans  for  the  settlement 
of  the  nation,  170, 171 ;  proposes  "  four 
bills"  for  the  King's  acceptance,  179; 
which  are  rojected,  179;  negotiations 
with  the  STing  at  Newport,  185; 
expulsion  of  the  Presbyterian  members 


by  Qokmel  Pride,  IS8;  the  House  of 
Commons  (the  Smnp)  declared  to  be 
the  supreme  authority,  1 89 ;  invests  the 
government  in  a  Council  of  State  a^er 
the  King's  death,  19* ;  unpopularity  of 
the  Bump,  su;  Cromwell's  intrigues 
against  it,  211,  813;  he  expels  the 
members,  214, 215. 

Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Little  Parliament,  summoned  by  the 
council  of  officers,  31 6;  character  of  its 
members,  217;  resigns  its  power  into  the 
hands  of  Cromwell.  219;  Cromwell's 
first  parliament,  224 ;  proves  refractory, 
225;  and  is  dissolved,  226;  the 
Protector's  second  Parliament,  234; 
debate  on  the  exclusion  of  certain 
members,  235 ;  persecutes  the  Quakers, 
236;  invests  the  Protector  with  mon- 
archical power,  238  to  240 ;  new  Parlia- 
ment summoned,  composed  of  both 
houses,  242 ;  is  dissolved,  243;  Richard 
Cromwell's  Parliament,  261;  is  dissolved 
and  succeeded  by  the  Rump,  253. 

Parliament,  the  Pirst  Convention,  is 
summoned  by  General  Monk,  257;  its 
composition,  358 ;  restores  the  monarchy, 
252 ;  passes  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  286  ; 
refuses  to  restore  the  church  and  crown 
lands,  288;  abolishes  feudal  tenures, 
290 ;  fixes  the  amount  of  the  royal 
revenue,  290,  291 ;  passes  an  act 
prohibiting  a  standing  army,  291. 

Parliament,  the  Second  Convention,  is 
summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  415; 
parties  in  it,  and  their  principles,  415; 
aebates  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
417,  418;  conference  between  the  two 
houses  on  the  question,  419;  the 
Declaration  of  Bights,  420. 

Parliament,  the  Second  Long ;  called  also 
The  Pensionary  Parliament ;  royalist 
excitement  during  its  election,  293; 
temper  of  the  members,  293; 
passes  an  act  against  tumultuous 
petitions,  293;  the  Corporation  Act, 
993,  294 ;  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  295 ; 
'repeals  the  Triennial  Act,  297;  passes 
the  Conventicle  Act,  297;  meets  at 
Oxford  during  the  Plague,  306 ;  passes 
the  Five  Mile  Act,  307;  establishes  the 
right  of  appropriating  its  supplies,  309 ; 
impeachment  of  Clarendon,  312 ;  renews 
the  Conventicle  Act,  317;  the  Coventry 
Act,  318 ;  attacks  the  dispensing 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  321 ;  passes 
the  Test  Act,  322;  presents  a  remon- 
strance against  Popery,  322;  beginning 
of  an  Opposition  party,  324 ;  disputes 
between  the  two  nouses,  324 ;  alarm  at 
the  progress  of  French  conquests.  325 ; 
reasons  for  being  staled  the  Pension 
Parliament,  826;  327;  its  proceedings  in 
connection    with    Oates^s    Plot,   339; 
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Cfttholic  Ezelnsion  Bill  passed.  334; 
hnpeachment  of  Danby,  ssO;  dissolu- 
tion,  837. 

Parliament.  Charles  II.*t  Second 
Parliament*  Excitement  during  the 
elections,  837;  dispute  concerning  the 
election  of  a  Speaker,  338;  Danby's 
impeachment  resumed,  338. 389 ;  intro- 
ductioii  of  the  York  Exclusion  Bill,  841 ; 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed,  842; 
popular  agitation  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament,  843.  The  Third 
Parliament  is  prorogued  before  it 
meets,  846 ;  petitions  for  and  against  it 
meeting,  347:  introduction  and  defeat  of 
the  Second  Exclusion  Bill,  848:  conduct 
of  Halifax,  340:  violence  of  the  Commons, 
350;  dissolution,  360.  The  Fonrth 
Parliament  meets  at  Oxford,  850 ;  and 
is  almost  immediately  dissolved,  351. 

Parliament.  Jamet  II.'8  Pirst  Parlia- 
ment. The  King's  opening  speech ,  364 ; 
bold  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
365 ;  the  Commons  zealous  for  the 
Church,  865  ;  they  resist  the  King's 
designs  against  the  Test  Act,  374 ;  and 
are  supported  by  the  Lords,  874; 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Regulators 
to  pack  a  new  Parliament,  80 1 ;  the 
project  fails,  801, 803. 

Paf  sive  obedience,  doctrine  of,  preached  by 
the  clergy,  60, 68,  836. 

Panperism.    Poor-law  of  Charles  II.,  436 ; 

number  of  paupers  and  amount  of  rates, 
436;  schemes  of  Firmin,  for  the  relief 
of,  436. 

Peacham,  a  Puritan  minister,  prosecution 

of,  for  a  libellous  sermon,  36. 

Peachell,  Dr.,   Vice  -  Chancellor   of   the 

University  of  Cambridge,  refuses  to 
admit  a  Benedictiuo  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  is  deprived,  388. 

Peers,  sn'eat  council  of,  held  at  York,  00 ; 
in  London,  by  James  II.,  410;  at 
Windsor,  by  William  of  Orange,  414. 

Pemberton,   one  of  the  counsel  for  the 

defendants  in  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  307. 

Pembroke  Castle  invested  by  Cromwell, 
182 ;  surrenders  to  him,  183. 

Pendril,  William  and  Richard,  entrusted 
with  the  concealment  of  Prince  Charles 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  203. 

Penn,  Admiral,  serves  under  Blake,  against 
VanTromp.  310;  commands  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies,  and  captures 
Jamaica,  230. 

Penn,  William,  son  of  the  above,  prosecuted 
for  attending  oonventicles,  817 ;  sent  l^ 


James  II.  to  lecture  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  the  principles  of  tolemtion, 
884;  plants  the  colony  of  PennsyHranis, 
430 ;  principles  of  hie  coloniiU  constito* 
tion,  431. 

Pennsylvania,  settlement  of,  430, 

Pension  Parliament  (see  Parliaments). 

Pentland  Rising,  soo. 

Percy,  Thomas,  one  of  the  conspirators  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  is. 

Perth,  Earl  of.  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
succeeds  Aberdeen  in  the  Scottish 
administration,  300;  embraces  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  879. 

Perth,  the  Five  Articles  of, ». 
Peterborongh,  Mordaunt  Earl  of,  attacks 

James  II.'s  ministers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  374. 

Peters,  Rev.  Hugh,  executed,  SS7« 

Petition  of  Right,  68, 0i. 

"  Petition  and  Advice,*'  238. 

Petitions,  Tnmnltnons,  act  against,  293. 

Petre,  Father,  the  Jesuit,  becomes  one  of 
James  II.'s  secret  advisers,  808, 87s ;  is 
made  a  Privy  Councillor,  890 ;  excluded 
from  the  Council,  406 ;  escapes  from  the 
kingdom,  411. 

Pettv,  Sir  WillUm,  author  of  a  Political 
Arithmetic ;  his  account  of  trade  and 
commerce  during  his  time,  438. 

Philip  U,,  King  of  Spain ;  James  I.  offers 

to  surrender  Raleigh  to  him  for 
execution,  34. 

Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  seeks  an  alliance 
with  Cromwell,  233. 

Philiphangh,  Montrose  defeated  at,  168. 

Philosophicid  writers,  386. 

Piccadilly,  in  London,  why  so  called,  960 
note. 

Picture  Galleries,  377. 

Pilkington,  sheriff  of  London,  prosecuted 

and  fined  for  defaming  the  Dnke  of 
York,  867. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  76 ;  found  New  Plymouth 
and  Massachussets,  266. 

Pirates,  Algcrine,  in  the  German  Ocean,  403. 

Placemen,  in  Parliament,  proposed  bill  for 
their  exclusion,  841. 

Plagoe  breaks  out  iu  London,  46;  **The 

Great,"  of  London,  804 1  previous  visita- 
tions of  the  Plague,  804;  omens  and 
prognostications  of  it,  S06;  measures 


4d3 


taken  to  stop  its  prognss,  806 ;  the  pest 
oart,  306 ;  symptoms  of  the  disease,  SOO ; 
extent  of  its  ravages,  300. 

Plantations,  American,  prisoners  taken  in 

battle  banished  there,  200;  phmtation 
trade,  431. 

Plots  and  Conspiracies :  the  Bye,  s ;  the 
Main,  4;  Gunpowder  Plot,  IS;  Army 
Plot,  gS,  100;  the  Incident,  lOt;  Irish 
Rebellion,  104;  Waller's  Plot,  I3l;  the 
Start,  200;  Gerrard's  Plot,  220;  the 
northern  rising  of  the  Royalists,  227; 
schemes  of  8ezby,  233;  Siudercomb's 
Plot,  237;  Millenariaus,  319;  Lambert's 
Conspiracy,  243 ;  the  Cheshire  rising, 
254;  Fifth-monarchy  men,  297;  the 
Pentland  rising,  300 ;  the  Popish  Plot, 
331 ;  second  rising  of  the  Covenanters, 
344 ;  Meal-tub  ana  Yorkshire  Plots,  348 ; 
the  Bye-house  Plot,  357;  invasion  of 
Argyle,365;  Monmouth's  Rebellion,  8S7. 

Plnnlcet,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  executed,  362. 

Plymouth  Adventurers,  Company  of,  205. 

Pocahontas,    an   Indian    Princess;     her 

romantic  attachment  for  the  English 
colonists  in  Virginia,  2O5. 

Poetical  Literaturoi  38i,  44O. 

Polite  Literature,  384. 

Political  Economy,  431. 

PoUexfen,  one  of  the   counsel    for   the 

defendants  in  the  trial  of  the  seven 

bishops,  397* 

Polyolbion,  Drayton's,  282. 

Poor-law  enacted,  435  (see  Pauperism).     . 

Popham,  Edward,  appointed  admiral,  194. 

**  Popish  Lords/*  Ave,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  impeached,  334;  one  of  them 
(StaflPord)  is  executed,  349 ;  the  others 
are  released  by  James,  305. 

Popish  Plot ;  its  origin,  331 ;  information 
of  Titus  Oates,  332;  discovery  of 
Coleman's  letters  to  Pere  la  Chaise, 
332 ;  murder  of  Godfrey,  333;  excitement 
in  Parliameut  at  the  King's  disbelief  in 
the  Plot,  333 ;  Catholic  Exclusion  Bill 
passed,  334 ;  Oates  accuses  the  Queen, 
334.  335  ;  distinguished  persons  who 
believed  in  the  Plot,  335;  Oates 
established  in  Whitehall,  335. 

Population,  increase  of,  202. 

Portsmouth,  Louisa  de  Querouaille  Duchess 
of,  one  of  Charles  II.'s  mistresses,  is 
employed  as  a  bribery  agent  by  Louis 
XIV.,  310. 

Portugal.  Quarrel  with  England  on 
account  of  Prince  Rupert,4O0;  marriage 


of  Catharine  of  Bnganu  with  Charlei 

II.,  303. 

Portuguese,  proposal  to  expel  them  flpom 
India,  203. 

Postage  System,  origin  of  the,  208. 

Post-horses,  442. 

Post-office,  revenue  of,  during  the  Civil 

War,  201 ;  revenues  of,  appropriated  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  424;  system  of 
fhinking  letters  beirun,  443;  a  penny 
post  established  in  London,  443. 

Potatoes,  high  price  of,  270. 

Powell,  one  of  the  judges  who  presided  at 
the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  390; 
declares  his  opinion  against  the  Crown, 
398. 

Powis,  Attorney-General,  counsel  for  the 

Crown  in  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
390. 

Powys,  Lord,  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  made  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  877; 
opposes  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Act  of 
Settlement,  381. 

Poyer,   Colonel,    Governor    of  Pembroke 

Castle,  raises  the  royal  standard  in 
Wales,  181. 

Poy  ntz,  Major-General,defeats  the  Royalists 
at  Rounton  Heath.  158;  ordered  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Scottish 
army,  103 ;  accepts  a  command  in  the 
city  militia  to  act  against  the  army,  172. 

Preachers,  placed  under  Government 
supervision,  219, 220. 

'Prentices  of  London,  440, 441. 

Prerogative,  high  notions  of,  entertained 
by  James  I.,  2,  7,  8, 10 ;  opposition  of  the 
Commons  to,  10, 21,  25; ,  maintained  by 
the  clergy,  20 ;  but  resisted  by  Coke  and 
the  judges,  21, 24;  undue  assumption  of 
by  Charles  I.  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
third  parliament,  00 ;  dispensing  prero- 
^tive  discussed,  321 ;  passive  obedience 
inculcated  by  the  court,  355;  the  dis- 
pensing power  confirmed  by  the  judges, 
377. 

Presbyterian  party:  their  proposals  to 
abolish  Episcopacy,  95 ;  their  triumphant 
position  in  1043,  137;  causes  of  their 
decline,  138 ;  rivalry  between  them  and 
the  Independents,  139, 141 ;  their  rising 
distrust  of  Cromwell,  149 ;  their  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  their 
church,  151;  hostility  of  the  army 
towards  them,  107,  I09;  they  submit  to 
its  demands,  170:  eleven  of  their  leaders 
escape  from  the  city,  170 ;  their  alarm 
at  the  army's  advance  upon  London, 
173;    they  begin  to  unite  with  the 


BmlktiMdii*ttbaInd«aad«it(,  I79| 
>iia  tike  mdvKiUce  of  Cromwell'*  kb- 
(eiica  rrom  London,  ISi  i  the.v  appofo 
th«  ■rmy'i  propowt  to  oil  the  KitiK  to 

Haiue'V  6alouel  Pride,  u;i  thej 
mftke  ti  ««oreC  klliauce  with  the 
Bo^illiti  to  rettore  f  rlrice  Chvlet,  IH  | 
their  expelled  memben  reitored  by 
ilrnik.  as7j  olTer  lenni  («  Prlnc*  Charlei, 
»■  I  ebe  BeatoratlDtt  due  to  them,  187, 
ug.  siWi  tbeir  lubiKqueDt  dluppdnt- 
ment  and  peneMiIioa,  tgt.  apt  i  dscttoQ 
of  their  cleritT  Irum  chuKh  linugi,  9tt  i 

ftMbfterianf  of  Bcsotlud,  dliputsi  be- 
tween tliem  aad  lime*   I^  ti     (we 


Prstender,  the  old,  birth  of,  sm;  li  eon- 
vq^  la Cililibj  the  Queen,  4LI. 

PlUe,  Caionel,  eiicauneen  the  "Agltrntori" 
inthe»rro.v,  i;Ji  cipeli  the  Fretbyte- 


f  rinee'i  KaMl,  ms. 

Frinling,  renrictiona  on  It  removed,  uti 
of  now>  not  permitted  without  >  royal 

PrOcUmatloni,  Illegal,  Inuedb;  Chariot  I, 
Ml  Iwued  by  Prince  Charley  authorl). 
lnKthcniurdcrorCromwull,aMi  ac^mt 

Pfopofitioni,  the  Blseteen,  in, 

Ftgae  lli«ratiirs,  ^»3. 

FTDtcctionlltf,  a  political  party  n  called, 

Proteit   of  the   Commoaa    on  libertr  of 

l,la«. 


Froteituit*,  t 


Proteitwit  Wind,  the,  loS. 
PrOTincai,  United,    Cedl-s  poller  favour- 
able to  thi^m.i!;  [aee  Hillaad), 

FroTlliona,  price  of,  431. 
PryiLiie,   William,  proteoutlou   of,  under 
Blar-Chamher, 


Hampton 
^rrhliiihop  Baiicron, : 


_ —  -  ,  -lew*  or  the  8 
prooeratlona  bj  Star-C 
a  or,  MB,    3701    ••--•- 


PonCTaiiM,  complaint  agaiiut,  0. 
PjlB,  John,  lummoned  batbro  the  Slar- 
Chambcr^  ti;    elected  to  Charia  L'< 


itloii  or  blKht, 


Ith  tl 


nini 


■iiiiri  iTiuiisuiuuL,  on  1  InianArJbBi  the 
Eml  III   SLraitDrd,   fii;    ilbotver*  tb« 

Htrahird.  ga,  109|  moiea  the  biU  of 
allalndnr  aninit  him,  loOi  prHenU 
Chn  Grai'd  BcmonBlmnco  to  tile  Coia- 
miini,  107i    hia  political  oplnloiii.  m, 

i:hkriei  i.   Bttempted    to  armiit,    lll| 


^rnneel,  Treaty  ofthe.  Ml, 
Qnakert;  their  origin.  S3B|  penecut«d  ky 
parllatneiit.isai  protected  by  Cromwell, 

«7i  theirooii'BnticleecloMdbrnoveTn- 


»17. 


lorFennnndU 


fturterlng  of  nldlen  upon  private  penon 

forbidden  by  the  Petition  of  Rl(!ht,  M. 
QuwnibDry.Sulie  of,  li  entruated  with  the 
'  SootUind   dnrioK   tlw 
..,;.u..,»„jlieDfYork,  nil  Join 
Protestant  aectlon  In  Jamea  IL'a 


,  I7i|     decline!   to    1 _„  _ 

Botnau  CUhoHo,  S70 1  ii  dsprlrod  of  hii 
omcei.  >7P,  ISO- 

Qncrotutlllo,  Loidia  de,  DuOhea  of  Porta- 
mouth  I  tea  ParinruHtUi. 

Qno  WaTTuito,  writ  of,  uied  to  deprive  the 
corpontioni  of  tiidr  charten,  Jtit. 

Bajlait  Cutle,  t  he  newi  of  the  aurrender  o( 
firiitol  brouEht  to  Charle*  at,  lit;  aur- 
render!  (o  iho  Parllameutariaiu,  iM. 

Bainiharon^h,  one  of  Cromwell'i  aap- 
port«rB,  iMi  exdte!  the  lohlieTB  aalnit 
him,];i;  oiicDuraaeilheAgiUtoraiutlia 
Arjny,i7i)|  made  Admiral,  lei. 

£)tlefg;]l,  Sir  Walter,  enEagn  In  tho  Main 
Plot,  4 1  trial  and  coudemnatlon.  «.  ft 
hl>  Imprison meiit  in  the  Tower,  Ji| 
relea«Gd  therefrom  to  make  aneipeditioa 
loOulana,  at:  which  bill,  stt  aod  !■> 
ntanu  ud  li  •MsoUd,  M,  M. 


*» 


Bapareei:  a  name  given  fo  «ht  Totim  of 
Ireland,  804. 

BathmineSy  battle  of,  196. 

Bay ;  a  famous  naturalist,  449. 

Beading  captured  by  Essex,  129. 

Beal  Property  of  the  kingdom,  its  value,  428. 

Bebellion,  the  Irish ;  its  origin  and  causes, 
104 ;  the  plot  betrayed,  106 ;  the  rising 
and  massacre  in  Ulster,l06;  mysterioua 
negotiations  between  Charles  and  the 
rebels,  105,  106;  the  remonstrance  pub- 
lished by  the  iusurgents,  106 ;  Charles 
I.'s  correspondence  with  them,  141; 
Council  of  Kilkenny,  143;  Irish  rein- 
forcements for  the  Aingland  at  Chester, 
and  are  defeated,  143;  massacre  of 
Montrose's  Irish  contingent  at  Phihp- 
haugh,  168;  secret  commission  of  the 
Earl  of  Glamorgan  to  levy  men  for  the 
Boyal  army»  160 ;  he  concludes  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  rebels,  16O;  Parliament 
discovers  the  treaty,  160, 161. 

Becosancy,  fines  for,  la. 

Beformadoesy  no. 

Beformation  condemned^  74. 

Begency,  scheme  of,  debated  by  the  Lords, 
417 ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  objects  to  it, 
419;  finally  rejected,  420. 

Begicidei,  execution  of  the,  287. 

BegulatorSy  Board  of,  390, 391. 

Beligionfl  grievances  complained  of  in 
Charles  I.'s  first  parliament,  57. 

Bemonstrance,  the  Grand,  107;  excitement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  caused  by  it, 
108;  the  king's  reply  to  it,  108,  109; 
popular  excitement  caused  by  it,  no. 

Bemonstrance  of  the  Irish  Rebels,  106 ;  of 
the  army,  186. 

Bemonstrators,  Scottish  faction  so  called, 
200. 

BepnblicaA  government  [  temporarily  re- 
stored by  the  officers,  258. 

BecisBory  Act,  298. 

Bestitution  of  Church  and  Crown  lands,  288. 

Bestoration  of  Prince  Charles  first  talked 

of,  264. 

Bevels,  Master  of  the,  first  appointed  in 
the  Eoyal  Court,  270. 

Bevennes  of  the  Crown,  290, 291,  S74, 424 ; 

of  the  Commonwealth,  261 ;  settlement 
of  the,  at  the  Restoration,  ^0. 

Bevolation  of  1688,  its  true  basis,  377; 

discussion  of  its  necessity  and  the  con- 
sequences it  produced,  422. 


BeynoUs,  I)r.i  a  leading  Puritan  ^viae  in 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  0. 

Bhe,  Isle  of,  captured  by  the  Huguenots,  s\ 

Bhine,  Louis  XIY.  seeks  to  make  this  river 
the  boundary  of  France,  313,  314. 

Bieh,  Mr.,  son-in-Uiw  to  Cromwell,  iW, 

242,  348. 

BichelieTii  Cardinal,  enmity  between  him 
and  Buckingham,  51 ;  secretly  aids  the 
Scottish  Covenanters^  8S. 

Bight,  Petition  of,  63. 

Bights,  Declaration  of,  430, 421. 

Bipon,  pacification  of,  90. 

Bochelle,  expedition  against,  under  Buck- 
ingluun,  63. 

Bochester,  Wilmot,  Earl  of;  see  WUmot, 

Bochester,  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of,  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  enters 
office  with  Halifax,  346 ;  combines  with 
the  Duke  of  York  against  that  statesman, 
361 ;  opposes  James  II/s  designs  against 
the  Test  Act,.  37s ;  his  influence  declines, 
376 ;  refuses  to  Join  the  Church  of  Borne 
and  is  dismissed  from  the  Treasury,  382 ; 
secretly  conspires  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  387;  supports  the  motion  for  a 
regency,  417. 

Boe,  Snr  Thomas,  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 

Great  Mogul  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 263. 

Boohwood,  Edward,  a  leading  conspirator 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  12. 

Borne,  secret  negotiations  with,  by  Charles  I., 
73;  James  11.  sends  an  envoy  to,  876; 
privileges  of  ambassadors  in,  402. 

Boot  and  Branch  Party,  96. 

Bomney,  Sidney,   Earl  of,  subscribes  the 
invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  399. 
Boondway  Down,  battle  of,  132. 
Bonndheads,  origin  of  the  term,  1 10 ;  spirit 

which  animated  them  in  the  civil  war. 
120. 

Bounton  Heath,  battle  of,  158. 

Boyal  Society  founded,  448. 

Boyal  Standard,  first  raised  agamst  the 
parliament  at  Nottingham,  123, 124. 

Boyalists,  alliance  of  the  Presbyterians 
with  them,  175 ;  severe  treatment  of,  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  I8O;  risings  or, 
rourid  London,  I81 ;  conspiracies  of, 
against  Cromwell,  219;  endeavour  to 
gain  an  influence  in  London,  244 ;  their 
preparations  for  an  insurrection  against 
the  Protector,  244 ;  risings  of  th^  in 


Obnbln .^ ._,   ___, 

noilcmeDt  durioK  the  electlooi  for  tb& 
flrat  fieilormtloQ  puliamciit,  IBS. 

Bndb,  wh;  Iull«  ceued  to  wen  Ibera,  370, 

BnlUon  QrMu,  faittle  or.  soo. 

Bnmbald,  ons  or  the  coiupiratun  :n  thi 
ays    House   Flat,   ti7i   Joini  Ajrnte'i 


the  HDUWiof  CommDni  to  ba  tba 
■uDKmeButhurit;.  iBpi  appoint*  00m- 
mfHloiien  b>  trytheKIug,  IMi  orden 
»  new  greM  wal,  IIH  1  lt4  euctlona,  ai  1 1 
reluclance  to  railgu  id  Kuthoritr.  111 1 


iweirii 


If  tba  otacen  *«lni 


oomplracl* . 

JU  (  membera  of,  eipelled  bj '. 

mi:  realored  hy  th«ofllcen,  »<ii 

■re  «cBio  expelled,  -ju. 
BniDiar,  one  of  the  compinton  la  the 

HouneHnt.  3B7i  i>  arretted  and  a 

eiidence  Mntiut  Lord  Biu^ll,  iifl. 
Bnpcrt,  Prince,  eiiga»wd  at  Kdgehlll. 

llghli  the  battle  of  ChalETOve  Field, 

engaged  at  the  battle  of  Me vbury. 

acUoniT  under  the  ipeclal  orde~'  '^' 

Klnir,  Nil  defenti  the  "    " 

fgrceaat  Newark,  m-. 

ofLatbum  Uoiue,  iia; 

York,  Ht;   dereated  at 

i<9;  liivented wtth  thai 

the  Enjal  Armj,  Ii8j  Ic 

Oiford,  lES ;  aud  li  defealiMl  at  Ni      , . 

IMi  advim  ine  King  to  malie  peace, 


B  farliamcntar 


KiiWM 


_.    _    eipelied,   Wi      

._  _je  career  of  a  freebooter,  »7  i 
aorii  the  EuKlhih  White  ttquadron 
111  vne  battle  of  LoWL-atofl,  Ut;  ralU  to 
■Mlxt  Honk  oft  theNorthVareluid.Mii 
xucceedi  the  Duke  of  York  ai  Liird- 
HiKh-AdmlraJ,  ai3i  the aupponed luven- 
tur  of  uiBiMiMnto  engraving,  149. 
Snaiell,  Lord  William,  one  of  Sir  William 
Tr-mple't  admin Utratlon,  941;  jolna 
HhsfMaKurr  In  hl>  ichemei  agalnit  the 
Uuke  of  York,  St7,  siB:  hi)  trial  and 
>ir>cution,  3iB;  bli attainder auuulled. 


EnMell, 
hen 

Lady  Haohel,  wife  of  t 
obie  conduct,  l)«,»9l>. 

e  above: 

BuKell,  Edward,  nephen 

Djkevelt.  agent  for  IIli 
in  LomJoDTWl   ur« 

of  the  Earl  of 
conri^reiice  with 
l-rlLceofOiaiiM 
s  tba  Prince  of 

Onnge  to  Inrade  BnriMid.  MIf  sk 

asxaSiiw°s  "•'*"•' 

BnrtBT,  De.  auecead*  Vsu  Tntnn  ii tk 
eonfmand  of  tba  OaUih  Fleet  ti*-  ■ 
defeatedbr  Blake,  9ioi  oommauda  Ik 
^Ich  Fleet  lu  the  battle  of  ttonUinM 

B7*  Bona*  Plot,  HT. 

Babbath,  tha  uaa  of  Ma  word  b 

part;  badge,  U. 
Bickrilla,  one  of  the  earllcM   w 

Engllih  tngedjr,  37p. 
Bftllabul7,Uatlnrortha  LersUen  at,  Itl. 
Bait  miuea  In  Chcabira,  u 
Bunion  Agoniitea,  uS. 
Sucroft,  Arohbiabopof  Caulerborj  iapla^ci 

—  "--  High  Commlarion  Court,  bat  rt- 
"■  "^   ■"■ or  the  "• — 

:%ii. 

ige,  *eri  uaumea  irltb  otbera  tte 
provlaional  Bovorument  after  the  Kf u^ 
Bight  from  LoiirJon,4Hi  hodatbepanr 


Suidwicll  Earl  of,  aee  Itentagiu,  adniraL 


SaTo;  Canferenee,  the,  igi. 

Say,  Lord,  reftuea  to  par  ahlp-monay,  Ui 
meetinsB  between  tha  Boota  Ctnananlfri 
and  the  EnKliah  Commoua  at  hla  houn 
go.  tulei  command!  the  parllamentMj 
rorefWinNorthamptonahlre,  i3ii  defHla 
a  Uojallat  force  on  Dunamoor  Koad,  im. 

Seandaltim  Hapiatnm,  pcraona  imulabel 

Eckombarg,  Hanhal,  commandi  tba  amj 
which  Invadis  E  ngfand  under  tbe  Piinca 

Schoola:  ofthe  JetulU,  g;9|  charitf  a^octe 

a;e  •.  Induatrial  achooU,  ta6. 
Bdence  and  the  arta,  ua.  \ 

Bcotland,  propoacd  union  wlthBuglaDd,  Hi  ! 
MtabliBhmoi.tof  the  kirk,  I7i  diapula 
botween  King  Jamca  and  the  Prslv-  , 
teriau  minlaterii.  17.  sa;  partial  reatM' 
tlod  of  Hphioopaey,  va ,  \hti  five  artkka 
of  forth,  S9(  flrat  attcmpta  to  IiitrodiKB 
the  Bnjillih  Liturgy,  sg  1  atlempta  b> 
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oqpApy,  80;  formatiion  of  the  Scottish 
**  Tables/'  8S;  the  National  Covenant, 
83 ;  war  with  Charles  I.»  85 ;  Charles's 
sudden  visit  to,  after  the  execution  of 
Strafford,  103;  conspiracies  of  the  Ban- 
ders and  Plotters,  108;  the  ^Incident," 
104 ;  the  Scots  are  invited  to  succour  the 
Parliament,  I34,  136 ;  their  army  fights 
at  Marston  Moor,  145  (see  Seottiah  army; ) 
negotiations  between  them  and  the  King 
reopened,  175;  treaty  concluded,  179; 
Scots  invade  England  under  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  182:  joined  by  the  northern 
Boyalists,  183;  defeated  at  Wigan  and 
Warrington  by  Cromwell,  184,  idS; 
Cromwell's  first  invasion,  185 ;  the  rigid 
Presbyterians  restored  to  power,  18(J; 
Charles  II.  proclaimed  King,  197;  treaty 
concluded  with  him  at  Breda,  197; 
capture  and  execution  of  Montrose,  197 ; 
Charles  arrives  in  the  Spey,  and  assumes 
the  government  under  the  guardianship 
of  Argyle.  198;  invasion  of,  by  Cromwell, 
and  battle  of  Dunbar,  l98,aoo;  the  Scots 
invade  England,  300;  government  of 
General  Monk,  aos ;  subjection  of,  under 
Creneral  Monk,  205;  incursions  of  the 
Moss  Troopers,  20S;  Monk  declares  him- 
self for  the  Parliament,  365 ;  his  march 
to  London,  356;  Charles  XI.  restores  to 
Scotland  its  independent  government 
and  parliament,298 ;  Acts  of  the  Drunken 
Parliament,  298;  execution  of  Argyle, 
398, 299 ;  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
399;  the  Pentland  rising,  SOO;  Lauder- 
dale's persecution,  329;  the  Wanderers. 
330 ;  a  deputation  of  noblemen  proceed 
to  London  to  protest  against  the  per- 
secutions, 330 ;  second  rising  of  the 
Covenanters,  344;  battle  of  Bothwell 
Brig,  345 ;  government  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  353;  James  II.  places  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  chief  offices,  379;  con- 
fiscation of  the  charters,  380. 

Scott,  Major,  his  republican  opinions,  173 ; 
excites  the  soldiers  against  Cromwell, 
175;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  Cromwell's  first  Parliament,  335. 

Scottish  Army  is  invited  to  succour  the 
Parliament,  I34;  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  contracted,  130;  they  cross  the 
border,  143 ;  and  fight  at  Marston  Moor, 
145,  146;  retire  to  Newcastle,  147; 
advance  to  besiege  Hereford,  157;  besiege 
Newark,  l63;  receive  the  King  at  Kel- 
ham,  163 ;  retreat  to  Newcastle,  163; 
deliver  the  King  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament,  165 ;  Hamilton's  invasion 
and  defeat  at  Preston,  182,  185;  battle 
of  Dunbar,  198, 200 ;  battle  of  Worcester, 

208. 

ScroggB,  Chief  Justice,  prevents  Shaftes- 
bury fh>m  "presenting"  the  Duke  of 
York  as  a  Popish  recusant»  348;  is 
impeached,  340. 


Soonrera,  440. 

Seal,  Great,  Lord-Keeper  Littleton  carries 
it  to  the  King,  118;  new  one  ordered  to 

be  made  by  the  Parliament,  133;  another 
new  one  made  by  order  of  the  Rump 
Parliament,  190. 

Sealed  Knot,  conspiracy  of  the,  245. 

Sedan  chairs,  introduction  of,  268. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  s68. 

Selbyf  battle  of,  143. 

Selden,    John,    summoned    before  Star- 

Chamber,  41 ;  one  of  the  counsel,  for 
the  five  knights,  50 ;  assists  in  drawing 
up  the  Petition  of  Right,  53 ;  committed 
to  the  Tower,  61. 

Settlement  of  the  nation,  army  plan  for 
the,  171. 

Settlement,  Irish  Act  of,  304,  soo ;  old  poor- 
law  of,  435. 

Sexby,  Colonel,  his  schemes  against  the  life 

of  Cromwell,  283;  instigates  Sinder- 
combe  to  attempt  the  Protector's  life, 
237 ;  publishes  tne  pamphlet,  "  Killing 
no  Murder,"  241 ;  is  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  dies,  24 1 . 

Seymour,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, dispute  concerniug  his  re-election, 

338. 

Shaftesbory,  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of,  sud- 
denly turns  against  the  Court,  321;  is 
dismissed  from  office,  332;  l^s  the 
opposition  party  against  Dauby,  334;  is 
committed  to  the  Tower,  325 ;  appointed 

{)resident  of  the  council  under  Sir  Wil- 
iam  Temple,  341 ;  deserts  fh>m  the 
g>vemment  party,  341;  and  is  removed 
om  office,  346;  his  schemes  for  pre- 
venting the  succession  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  347,  348 ;  is  opposed  by  HiUifax, 
349;  committed  to  the  Tower,  352 ;  the 
grand  jur^  ignores  the  bill  agninst  him, 
and  he  is  released,  353;  escapes  to 
Holland,  353 ;  where  he  dies,  358 ;  (see 
Cooper  Aahlejf), 

Sham,  origin  of  the  word,  847. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  urges 
on  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
800;  is  dismissed  from  the  Scottish 
administration,  300 ;  attempt  upon  his 
life  by  Mitchell,  343 ;  is  murdered  by 
John  Balfour  and  others,  344. 

Sharp,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  preaches  a 

sermon  agidnst  Popery,  which  leads  to 
the  suspeusion  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
878. 

Sheffield,  trade  in,  daring  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  centoiy,  s6s. 


[-■herlffPU- 


SlwrUEi  or  Loudon  bvour  (ha  Wkigi,  ' 

thD  Court  obtiiu  the  uipi  *  ' 

one.  II)  ;   proiecntlon  of  ei 

Idngton,  S17- 
ShCplierd,  betnyl  Lord  WlllUm  EumoU 

Bod  otben  to  the  gonrnment,  tB7. 
BhMinrn,  brttio  of,  hb- 
Slurlock,  Dr.  Willlun,  acta  vlth  tbo  leTen 

blihoM,  tni  bi*  propowl  (br  tha  m- 

tontlon  of  Junes,  4lt. 
mp-HoBBj ;  IM  origlii  and  ImpoaiMon,  m  ; 

extended  to   the   whole  Uiuniini,  fit  i 

trUli  aMoenilng,  <>  i  c—e  el  BunpdeD, 

tli  decUredfllegBl.M. 
Short  PvIiaiEeiit,  meeting  or  the,  n  i  (mm 


the  repeal  oT  tbo  Teil 
■eoretlr  ooireepondi  witli 


inODiie  whoi  the  in 
of  OnnRe  la  dre" 
MDi  proceed*  to  J 
to  the  Prlnoe.  <o 


BibtlioriMl  hia*iHrtlaaofklnEll'po<irer,Mi. 

Blds«y,  AlRemon.  ton  of  the  Earl  of 
LeioeMer,  eoninuutda  a  reglraent  <n  the 
dvil  vara,  lit;  proteiEa  agalnat  the  trial 
arCharleaI.,l|l*loppoaeat1iedli>a1utioa 
atthe£aiii]i.ti<,3]i;  aaalati  In  driving 
np  a  Tlndlcation  of  tbo  Cntnmoni  after 
thedlHoIutionortheOxfordParllamput, 
BSi  i  la  arreitedaa  one  of  the  BieUouie 
coniplraton,  MJ;  tried  uid  eiocuted, 
gig  1  hli  chuacMr,  iiR. 


Wawburj,  —   _, 

tcnuaa  in  Uomwall,  IM;  appointed 
DuOor-general  In  the  nm-modelled 
armj,  iiO|  eiKnniandaUwtnranl IT  under 
Falrtei  at  Naaeby,  i»i  orderwl  to 
pacif/  the  troopi,  1(17.  MB. 
Slin^by,  BlrCbarlei,  oooiplrta  tonurender 
Uoll  to  ?rlnea  Cbarlei,  and  la  executed, 

flalth,  Cvtalo,  Koremor  of  the  Colon;  of 

JanuMlowD,  Mb. 
Bn^lIlMlllM,  a  pocnUar  kind  of  llre->nn. 

Imp,  Iti  nnonflcture  a  monopol; ,  Si. 

Belrau  Lwcu  and  Covenant,  oouoloded 
betireen  the  Bcota  and  the  Parliament, 
lU  I   tMimt  br  the  oomaon  han|man. 


ttonortbeOommon*  alter  the  dlmob- 
tlon  of  the  Oxford  Parltsmeiie.  Ul  i  •!■ 
In  drawlni  up  tlie  Abdicmtiou  Tote,  ul: 
acti  a*  ine  leadlnt  maiueer  of  tlx 
Oinnmona  Intbelr  confbrmoe  wli' 
Lard*,4ig. 
SonMriet,  Bobert  Can-,  Bwl  of,  (a  minirf 


to  the  C 


MOfBl 


and  pardoned  hj  tbm  KliiK<  '*■ 
SonthAmptoiii  Earl  of.  U  reatond  to  lili 

tltlea  and  eiUtea,  a. 
Bonthampton,    Earl  of,    appointed  kvd- 


fvnthwold  Bar,  ^»it\t  of,  *i  g. 


ipi  Cecil*  poller  oppoaad  te,  uj 
KalelEh'*  expeditkia  to  Oniaiia,  and 
Jamea'*oandmAthei«ln,ii    -  -     '"-- 

palatinate.  3»i   Jamea'a  aL 

*pondenoawitb,tti  and  propMed  nuM- 
tnonial  treatj,  «■     "•—•--  -    -•--.—- 


. ;  treacr  of  Aii-la-Cbapelh 
a.a;  war  «lch  Fnne)i  ooDeemlni  Ibe 
Spanlab  Netbarlauda.  SD7,  tM,  tw,  tH ; 
treaty  of  Mlmeguen,  IM. 

Spanith  FUte  Tleet,  eacape*  aVtan  I7 
Blabe,*Mi. 

Spaolih  Kateli,  the,  40,  (1. 

Spark,  Dr.,  a  leading  Purltaa  dlrina  In  th* 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  d. 
Speaker,  diipute  concamlng  the  election  (f 


SptUman,  notice  of  bla  "  Blitorr  of  tert- 

lege,"  7*. 
Spltalfleld  Teavtn,  ui. 

Sporti,  Book  of,  le. 

Bprat,  Biibop  of  Booheiter,  withdraw*  fran 
the  Hkh  CommlMlon  Court,  and  raiiwt 
tbo bmklng-upofthat tribunal,  «ee. 

BqnirM,  Cenatrj,  cbaiaoter  of,  ui. 

BUdtlwlder,  offlee  of,  aboliAad  hj  the 
0atoh,3a7. 
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Stafford,  Lord,  committed  to  the  Tower  for 

au  alleged  participation  in  the  Popish 
Plot,  334 ;.  his  execution,  S49. 

Stage  waggons  and  coaches,  442. 

St.  Bartholomew,  day  of,  two  thousand 
clergymen  ejected  from  the  church,  sg(S. 

St.  James's,  Palace  of,  Charles  I.  resides 
here  during  his  trial,  190* 

St.  John,  Oliver,  Hampden's  counsel  in  the 

case  of  ship-money,  67 ;  draws  up  a  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  bishoprics,  96 ;  his 
political  opinions,  109  nota  one  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  at  Ux- 
bridge,  158;  ambassador  for  the 
Commonwealth  in  Holland,  207 ;  attends 
the  conferences  at  Cromwell's  house  to 
consider  the  settlement  of  the  nation, 
SI 2;  agrees  to  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  Bump,  214,215;  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  public  oflQce,  287. 

Standard,  the  raising  of  the,  123. 

Standing  Army,  bill  passed  for  its 
disbandment,  S4 1 . 

Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  increase  of  its 
criminal  jurisdiction,  69;  punishments 
inflicted  by  it,  69, 70;  Act  for  abolishing 
it,  94. 

Start,  the,  an  adrenture  of  Charles  II.'s  so 
called,  200. 

Stayley,  execution  of,  during  the  excitement 
about  the  Popish  Plot,  334. 

Steele,  attorney  to  the  court  which  tried 
Charles  I.,  190. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  acts  with  the  seven 

bishops  in  resisting  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  393. 

Stirling  Castle  captured  for  the^first  time, 

205. 

Stow,  Battle  of,  161. 

Strachan,  captures  Montrose,  197 ;  one  of 
the  faction  called  Bemonstrators,  200. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of,  one 

of  the  popular  leaders  in  Charles  I.'s 
lirst  Parliament,  46 ;  is  prevented  being 
elected  to  the  second  Parliament,  47} 
loius  the  Court  party,  66;  succeeds 
Lord  Falkland  as  deput;;^  of  Ireland,  78; 
character  of  his  administration,  79 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Archbishop  Laud, 
80 ;  his  opinion  on  ship-money,  6ft ;  his 
sentiments  and  use  of  Parliaments,  88  ; 
commands  the  Northern  Army  against 
the  Scots,  90 ;  is  impeached  and  arrested, 
92 ;  his  trial,  97;  chan^  brought  against 
him,  98 ;  attainder  passed  against  him 
by  the  Oommous,  100,  loi;  Charles's 


eflbrts  to  save  him,  108 ;  his  execution, 
102;  its  justice  discussed,  102, 103. 

Streets  of  London,  their  condition,  441; 
when  first  lighted,  441. 

Strode's  Act,  61, 62. 

Stuart,  Elizabeth,  mother  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, death  of,  249. 

Stnart,  House  of,  right  to  the  throne,  1,2; 
its  members  utterly  incapable  of  becom- 
ing constitutional  sovereigns,  422. 

Stuart,    Lady    Arabella,  conspiracy  for 

placing  her    on   the  throne,  5;  her 

imprisonmeut     and  death     in  the 
Tower,  6. 

Subsidy,  the  Old,  424. 

Succession  to  the  crown,  alteration  of 
necessary,  at  the  BAvolution,  422. 

Suffolk,  House  of,  its  right  to  the  throne,  2. 

Sumatra,  factories  established  in  by  the 
East  India  Company,  263. 

Sunday,  dispute  concerning  the  observance 
of,  58. 

Sunderland,  Spencer  Earl,  one  of  Sir 
William  Texnple's  administration,  340; 
remains  in  office  after  Temple's  resigna- 
tion, 346;  joins  Shaftesbury  and  the 
Whig  opposition,  348;  becomes  one  of 
James  Il.'s  secret  advisers,  363 ;  secretly 
embraces  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  375 ; 
which  he  openly  acknowledges,  397; 
secretly  corresponds  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  387;  ^ves  evidence  for  the 
Crown  in  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
398;  secretly  assures  the  Prince  of  his 
support,  404;  his  letters  being  inter- 
cepted, he  declares  them  to  be  fo^^es, 
404;  deludes  James  II.  about  th» 
intentions  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  404; 
is  removed  from  offllce,  405. 

Supplies,  appropriation  of,  309. 

Surprise  Treason,  3. 

Sweden  loses  her  provinces  on  the  south  of 
the  Baltic,  828. 


Tables,  popular  committees  in  Scotland,  83. 

Tagus,  Blake  compels  Bupert  to  quit  the 
river,  207;  further  operations  in  the, 

233,  234. 

Tallagio,  de,  referred  to  in  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  S3. 

Tangiers   surrendered  to   Sngland,  80S; 
abandoned,  366. 

Tantivy,  a  name  applied  to  the  Abhorrers, 
which  see,  347* 


CuBtoB,  Uonmonlh'*  ttotf^M  ■(,  uy. 

TaTemBoniM.t?!- 

nufttion,  Pullinwatur,  dnrliiii  the  OItU 


!•»,  when  Arrt  Imported  Into  Englud, 
TdeMWpH,  rcfleotltiE,  ^flnt   con>truet«d, 


luempk, „ 

XIV.  mnd  th«  Dulota,  13*  i  condiuiU  tbs 
iii)UTi«ge  negotluloni  with  the  Prince  of 
OrMge,  SIS  I  anlrU  In  negotlMtni;  tbe 
Tmtr  •>(  almHuen,  m;  oompodtlon 
and  dunoter  oT bli  OonnoU  ot  Tbirtr, 
IV,  MO  1  reilgnf  tha  goTenmWDt,  uS. 

Traoiwn,  Dr.,  rector  ot  St.  Hutlo'i, 
liOadon,  uti  with  the  lOTeD  bliitUi|H  in 
reibtlug  tha  Declanttcn  cf  Indulinnae, 
•91. 

TMt  Act,  the,  n>i  dedRua  of  Jumll. 
Hfiait,  »7I,  17S. 

Iwt  Act  cf  BcotUad,  SM. 

Tnal,  naral  iction  off  lh^  aii. 

nuuut,  Lord,  refuHi  to  *a«ut  to  the 
reperU  cf  the  Teit  Ant,  tc,,  lat. 

7lKlogSe$l  Utwatorei  W- 

ThleTM  wid  hLghwvmen.  I7ri< 

Thlrtf , Tample't Ccuadl of,  asp;  Itidluo* 
latlon,  Ita, 

"  nuirongh"  cf  Btnffnd,  m,  M, 

Throse,  bendltuj  title  to,  t|  pirlii- 
mentaiT  ditto,  1(  rote  of  the  Commoni 
upon  »■  TBCBiiCf,  <i7i  dchitse  In  the 
KouH  Dt  Lord!  upon  It,  «I7,  'IB  I  tha 
fliud  decltlon,  tw. 

Thnrloe  sppointed  Becratmiy  of  State  br 
CroRiweLl,  9IS;  hli  vifcllant  idmlntatn- 
tloa,  3i7i  alteiidii  Cromwell  l>i  hii  dying 
hour,  111  1  lAvita  RIoturd  Ommwall  to 
HMmble  a  PulUment,  ■ii\;  olTer* 
■ubmlHlcn  and  idrlce  to  Prlnae 
Charlet.  s». 

Hh  XlsH,  <3>. 

Iob»ca»,cuUit»tlonofin  Vir(!iQl»,S«. 

!C|lleTfttilUl,.nltg1ou>,  granted  partially  bj 
"     ~  ■■■    -- li  adtooated  bj 


the  ComiiianveaUh, 
CnnnwdLSWi  KranI 
Fmlectori  ■orariiniaut,  M), 
pnbUdHd  Work  wUoh  -' — 


Taoft,  Dr.,  tha  laoeiate  ot  OatM  in  tk 
pratanded  Ptviih  Hot,  Sll, 

Tomu^  HDd  PcFBitdase  graoted  onlj  to 
one  fear,  tSi  exacted  by  Charter  ki 
amount  of  during  the  Civil  War,  Ml, 

Intar,  laodtng  «t  Hw  Prtnea  oTOnnsa  A 
M7.WI*- 

Toriei,  a  name  ap|rfi*d  to  t 

whldiu&u<!  beoln  to  k.. 

In  Jameall.,  173 1  their  opinion  oi 
abdication  or  Jauea  IL,«iai  npen  n 
orUlnaloontnut,  4:71  upon  tba  Taenov 
oTtne  throne,  tia. 

Toilw  of  Ireland,  UkBtr  origin,  3M. 

T0WM,gn)«tIi  or,  during  the  fltai  failrrf 
tha  ierantwolk  caolur,  ttt. 

l!lRd«,theorie(of,4n;  eatsbUihrnMrtoTthi 
Board  cf,ui. 

TngWllN,  or  hanite  playa,  uC 

TnqiUiT,  Earl  of.  Lord  Tramrer  tt 
SooUand  during  tha  war  with  CharleaL, 

TnTelUnB  and  meani  of  commnalcaam, 
Ub,  mi,  411. 

Trnwn  Df  tlta  Prleati,  *. 

TrmtlM:  Prenoh  marrtage  trea^,  M,  411 

aeoret  treaty  with  Spain,  So;  FadScalka 
of  Berwick,  17 :   Padfloation  of  alpoa. 


mil  League  aud  CoTeiiaat. 

-reaty  oTKIUwudt,  i"-    - 

of  Breda,  1971  CromwalTa  t 
■■-•■and,  aiSi  hli  t — 

BDi|  _partitl>] 
oeand  Holland,  107  (  aeiibiid  TttatT 

of  Breda.  *l]|  the  Triple  *ni^—  ii/- 
Treatr   of  AJi  U  Chapelle,   iiti    tte 


ifKlUwuDT,  iMi  TtcbU 

CromwalTa  traatj  with 

Holland,  iiS;  hli  treatr  with  tfana, 
m.  Bit  I  marriage  treaty  wltb  FortiwL 


Treaty  of  Dorer,  Si 
peace  with  Holland, 
Slmegnen,  in,    tha 

Ml  tho  Treatr af 
Leacua  or  Ansa- 

intbe  trial  ofUia^  '"^„^^^  »^ 

TnUwn;,  Sir  John,  Blihop  of  BrMol,  saa 
of  the  aeren  biihopa,  *9I|  aeontly 
auurei  the  Prince  of  Oraoge  of  hu 


TrMliun,  Fnncu,  ime  o 

in  the  GunpowdM  Plot,  la. 

Ifial*:  Ba1elK><,«;  Gvnet,  17;  Isgallt;  of 
fon«d  loaus,  lO;  FulluneDtary  priri- 
legs.  Sii  ship-money,  (7:  ChsrlcB  1., 
lie.  iRi!  Vmu,  ax?;  Hlufwsbury,  313; 
Lord  William  Ruasell,  3i8i  Algemon 
gidiirf.  3iS :  Bichmrd  Buter,  sit ;  the 
Kemi  BiBbop§,  3QA. 

TriannUl  BUI,  bs  ;  repoJed,  ss7. 

UrinmiBn,  politlciuis.  ■o-called,  34d. 
Trinder.a  seigBKit  couusel  lor  the  Crowa 
la  the  trill  ar  the  Bereu  bishopa,  3». 

Ttiple  AJliwica,  renewed  by  Jimes  II.,  s7<. 

Triploe  Heath,  rendczrous  of  the  anof  on, 
l<tl. 

Tripoli,  Dey  of,  compelled  bj  Blake  to 
releue  bis  Chriitian  captives,  no. 

Tmmp.  Van.  a  Dutch  admiral  eneoniiten 
Blake  off  Dover,  mi:  ■trenrth  of  hii 
fleet,  9091  salla  northward  to  meet 
Blake,  but  his  ahipg  are  dispersed  bj  a 
storm,  309;  surprises  Blake  la  the 
Downs, SIO;  sttacksUonkaadDnnoff 
the  North  Forebudi,  Wi :  St  defeated 
b;  Mook  aud  BIske,  i 


"TnB  Iav  of  Uoiuwcblei,"  a  poU(l<sl 

traatiaeb;  JimeaL,!!. 
ndwnOIe,  a  Ocman   OathOlio  Informer 

erapIoTBd  by  the  Court,  Ml. 
TnreimB,  Maishsl,  oremms  Holland,  aso. 
Tnrkey  Compan;,  t6t. 
Turner,  Sir  Jaa.,  a  militsry  adi 

employed  iga' 


cottish  Core, 


•9,  »70. 

Turnpike  Act  flrat  paased,  44). 

^rconnel,  Earl  of,  secretly  couspiras 
affoliiet  the  Eorliib  GDveranwut.  and 
is  compelled  to  leave  Ireland.  31;  his 
lands   are  escheated,  and  granted  to 

Tyrconnel,  Talbot,  Earl,  joins  the  Jesuit 
section  of  James  Il.'s  council,  ffflj 
disbaiida  the  Irish  militia,  3S0  ;  removes 
all  Prolestants  f^m  the  army,  aBi ; 
cDuspires  to  make  Ireland  independent, 
a»i,3Sii  appointed  Lord  Deputy,  3«3. 


uaaii,o 


of  the  earlien  writes  of  Bur 


imedy.j; 
Uliter,  colonization  ot  ■< 

DsdertakeTS,'  agents    betveeu  Janm  t 

and  Parliament,  ». 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  »t. 
United  Froriacei ;  see  SdUsmL 
TJalau  of  England  and  Bcotland,  ineorporft- 

ted,  propoeed,  ig  -,  eSsct«d  1^  Cramwell, 

MBiab^hedattheBt-*—' ' 

OiilTeraItlM,priviI(»!e»  ol 

by  James  II,,  38B. 
Upper  House,  or  Bepubliein  Houie  of 

Lords  formed,  Me,  US, 
Urban  Till.,  Pope;  his  attempt) tc IntaiK 

back  the  Church  of  England  into  com- 


withB 


Usher,  Jamt 


re-establli 
tTibridge,  n^oilations 

Armyadvanoea 


Archbishop  of  Armaghi  lug 
a  moderate  Bplecopaoy,  BI: 
regard  fbr  him,  3^1  pro_poev 
llnh  iii'ihi>psonhismode1,i3B. 


.170. 


Tmuic7  of  the  Tbrone,  toi«  of  the 

"□mmons  upon,  417;  debate  in  the  Lords. 
»;  conference upon,4lS, 430. 

Tandfke,  style  of  dreas,  Mp. 

Valentine,  bis  violence  towards  the  speaker 
Tthe  House  of  Commona,0D;  committed 
I  the  Tower,  Si. 

Vana,  Sir  Hem?,  secretary,  cue  of  the 
ptwtliBOS  of  Queen  Henrietta,  97 1  a 
statement  by  him  leads  to  the  sudden 
dlMolution  of  the  Hhort  ParliamAit,  a; ; 
hia  private  notes  form  tlie  ground  ot 
Stnfltird'B  attainder,  gp. 

Vane,  Bir  Hsni7.  son  ofthe  above,  purlolna 
from  his  bther'a  oabiaet  the  notea  which 
form  the  ground  of  Strafford's  attsluder, 
«-.  negoUatea  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Bcoti,  1M,  laSi  one  of  the  royal 
commlasianers  at  Dibridge.  113,  hi* 
speech  against  the  King.  leSj  dedices 
to  take  any  part  in  the  King's  trial,  i  SS; 
appoinled  over  the  Adjsinlty,  lp4i 
declioeatotake  (he  Oath  of  AlkglMice, 
IH ;  one  of  the  oommlaslonan  tent  to 


umpblsti  ti 


'1  MIIMn'i 


mt1ili,il 


Vuglun.ChlBf  Jiutk«,dcddMth>tjDriei 

dDnat  be  flned  tor  Cbdr  letdlcta,  117. 
TeniblM,  Genera),  otrturea  JuuIcb,  aw, 
Tauer,  TbomM,  eidCsi  >  rMng  of  tbe 
HUleiuriBoi  In  LDtidon,  3SS  i   nuke* 
uiotber  iCtempt  to  eilablllh  the  Hll- 
lenlum.3Bi. 
Tenni,  trantlt  of,  tint  beheld,  sbi, 
TlTgliiU,Boiitb,colotif  of,:ll9,WiiComp«n; 

of,  or  the  Loadon  AdTnntaren,  301. 
Tlrgtnlft,  Borth,  colour  ot,  tU,  stj, 
TlUlin,  Oeoige.  J>uke  ot  Buckhmbun  1  me 


Ttg«t  nud  bj  law,  134. 
Tagstaff,  Bir  Joicpb,  eiell«  a  HoTRtitt 
liilDg  In  the  troC,  117 1  be  eicip«a  to 

ITRltb;  Tlald,  battle  of,  laS. 

Talcot,  ono  of  the  csoiupinton  in  the  Bfe 
Home  Plot,  XI7. 

Tllktr,  Obabiah,  a  Boman  Catholic,  la 
confirmed  in  hl»  ofllce  of  UMter  of 
Univanltj  OoUege,  Oiford,  377- 

ViIUt,  Sir  'William,  cue  of  the  popular 
Imlen  In  tbe  Short  Parllamenti  IB) 
apiK.lnlcd  to  ooomand  the  l^rll^ 
meiitBryArmvliithaWeit,  lai ;  obtalna 
tbe  appeUation  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, laoi  defeat!  Lord  Hopton  at 
Alraford.  H»i  tbe  loldien  demand  hli 
ImpeachQient,  170:  accepti  a  command 
In  the  Cil7  Ullltia  to  act  agaloit  the 

Vtller,  Edmund,  tbe  poet)  hia  plot  againit  ' 

the  Parliament,  131. 
VaJlln^rd  Hooie,  a  oouncil  otofficenab, 

Mlabltihei  a  military  goremmenl,  tit. 
Wklten,  Luoy,  mlitreu  to  Chvle*  IL,  ut) 

barraiiioandmMriv»tot]uKliif,Mr.  J 


Tindenn,    or     Baottlik      Corentiitaf, 

■nlMtigi  ot  the.  HO. 
Wtxa,  fiiMay  of  the  Xiorellera  M,  i  Jt- 
Wwriiiigtot,  Soot*  detated  new,  tqrCnxa- 

Vkrwlck,  Earl  of,  ^iiointed  to  commaul 
an  armr  for  tt*  dafcnee  of  Loudon,  IM; 
hi*  dnotloD  la  Cromwell.  »*a. 

VfttdlW  for  the  pocket  Unt  made,  lOl. 

VaeklT  me*l,  a  ndantar;  tu  impoaed  to 
London  for  the  luppivt  of  the  FarUi^ 

WentWOTth,  Lad;  Henrietlft,  her  coniwetioB 

with  Uonmoutb,  970. 

'Wentworth,  Sir  Tbomai,  Bart  a(  Straffotd 
(nee  SlraffoTi). 

Ht*t  IndiM,  priMnwn  taken  in  battle  baa- 
Ithed  thither,  IMi  •ettlemimla  In  tin 
an?, 

Whalley  attend!  conference*  at  Cromwell^ 
houH,  to  conilderthe  Kttlement  of  Out 
Nation.  Ill;  apnolnted by  Cromwcn ooa 
<4hliHajDr-0enerali,RB. 

Wlieat,priceot,43s. 

■Wligi,  anamo(?lvBnWlhoie  who  petitioned 
ror  the  mectlni;  of  Parliament  in  ilM, 
s*7i  si-hcmtiof  Shafteshuij  (o  prerenl 
theauceoMlonnfthe  UukoorYort,  U7. 
9491  employ  IhoDucheoa  of  Portamonlb 
a»thelra«ent  with  the  Kini.Mii  brioi 
In  the  second  Bieluiion  BUI,  which  S 
r^eoted.  Zii;  revive  tbe  tmpeachmait 
of  thcpopiih  lordi.  ttt;  their  violent 
proooedinK*  in  the  Houiia  of  Comnmu, 
uo :  attend  tbe  Oxford  pariiament  in 


publish  a  vindication  of  their 


,  —  HhcmeatOraReoeraleao- 

•piracy,  U7i  theKyo  Houao  Plot,  M7i 
trial  and  execution  of  BuHetl,  *Wi  of 
Sidney,  SHi  leading refunn In  HollaM, 

9(IS|  botdaecreteoniultatiamtoprepan 
for  the  revolution,  999 1  differencei  be- 
tween Ihom  and  the  Prince  of  Oiance, 
391,991:  Ihoir  opinion!  on  the  ahdli»- 
tlan  of  Jameii  4il>i  upon  the  orlslital 
contract,  ti>,  tl7;  upon  tbe  laoanqy  at 

Vlilte,  bi)hop  of  Petorborongh,  one  ot  tbe 

■even  bbdiDjM.  BBS. 
Whltecoati,  NewcBitle'i  regiment  to  called. 

their  f^llant  itand  at  Uamton  Uoor,  ill. 
Wliltefiiari,  (AlutU),  i7>. 
WhltehalloDcupledbyCromwcll,  iBBi  acme 

of  Obulee  !■■  euoutloa.  isa  1  Coundb  of 

the  offloer*  b«m  »>,  su  j  UttlA  farii*. 
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ment  resigni  its  power  to  Gronurdl  at, 
219;  the  great  centre  of  news,  487,  438. 

WMtelock,  one  of  the  parliamentwy  com- 
missioners at  Oxford,  138^  is  consulted 
by  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  U9 ;  sent 
to  Oxford  to  negotiate  peace,  140;  seeks 
the  alliance  of  Oromwell,  167;  attends 
conferences  at  Gromw^H's  house  to  con- 
sider the  settlement  of  the  Nation,  aiSz 
grivate  interview  between  him  and 
romwell,  213 ;  opposes  the  latter's  pro- 
posal to  expel  the  Bump,  214 ;  supports 
the  motion  for  making  Cromwell  king, 
238 ;  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Cromwell, 
242 ;  appointed  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  194 ;  advises  Fleetwood  to 
restore  the  King,  256. 

Whitney,  battle  of,  164. 

Widdington  opposes  Cromwell's  plan  for 
expelling  the  Biunp,  214. 

Wigan,  Scots  defeated  at,  by  Cromwell,  184, 

Wild  animals  in  England,  434. 

Wildman,  Colonel,  arrested  for  conspiracy 
against  Cromwell.  227 ;  joins  Sexby  in 
his  schemes  against  Cromwell,  238. 

Will's  Coffee  House,  441. 

Williams,  Solicitor-Oeneral,  council  for 
the  crown  iu  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  396. 

Williams,  Bishop!  of  Lincoln,  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor,  39;  suspected  of  cor- 
ruption, 43;  fined  and  miprisoned  by 
the  Star  Chamber,  70. 

Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  assists  Prince 
Charles  to  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  203 ;  vainly  tries  to  excite  a 
Eoyalist  rising  in  the  north,  227, 228. 

Wimbledon,  Cecil,  Lord,  commands  an  ex- 
pedition to  Cadiz ,  46. 

Windebank,  secretaiy  to  Charles  I.,  one  of 
the  Queen's  partizans,  73,  87;  is  im- 
peached by  the  Commons  and  escapes 
to  France,  93. 

Winnington,  battle  of,  254. 

Winter,  Thomas,  a  leading  conspirator  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  13. 

Winthrop,  John,  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachussets,  267. 

Witt,  John  De,  has  joint  command  with  De 
Ruyter,  over  the  Dutch  Fleet,  210 ; 
defeats  the  English  Fleet,  under  Monk, 
off  the  North  Foreland,  308;  is  made 
grand-pensionary,  31 0;  concludes  the 
Triple  Alliance  with  England  and 
Sweden,  316;  is  murdered  by  the  popu- 
lace, 320. 


Witt,  OoraeUiis  Be,  brother  of  the  above,  i 
murdered,  320. 

.Woollen  manufitctures,  267, 43S. 

Worcester,  battle  ot  202. 

Workhouse  for  the  poor,  established  by 
Firmin,  436. 

Working  Classes,  condition  of,  434. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  449. 

Wright,  a  conspirator  in  the  .Gunpowder 
Plot,  13. 

Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  King's  Bench,  one 
of  the  Boyal  commissioners  sent  to  expel 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
389;  presides  at  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops.  39O ;  declares  their  petition  a 
libel,  398. 


Teomanry,  the,  440. 

Tork,  a  great  council  of  peers  assembles  at, 
90;  Charles  I.  retires  to,  115;  besieged 
by  the  Parliamentary  Army  and  relieved 
by  Eupert,  145;  falls  under  the  power  of 
Parliament  after  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  147;  Fairfax  surprises  the  city 
and  is  joined  by  Monk,  257 ;  the  city 
declares  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  410. 

Tork,  James,  Duke  of,  the  English  Fleet 
rebels  against  the  Parliament,  and 
places  itself  under  his  command,  181; 
threatens  to  attack  Yarmouth,  183; 
commands  the  Royalist  exiles  serving 
in  the  Spanish  Army  of  the  Netherlands. 
245 ;  brave  conduct  of  his  forces  in  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes,  240;  commands 
the  English  Fleet  in  the  battle  of  South- 
wold  Bay,  319;  resigns  his  post  of  Lord 
High  Admiral,  322 ;  secretly  marries  the 
Duchess  of  Modena,  322;  accused  by  the 
Commons  as  the  author  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  341 ;  they  carry  their  Exclusion 
Bill  against  him,  341 ;  his  claims  to  the 
throne  opposed  by  Monmouth,  340;  is 
sent  to  Scotland  as  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, 346 ;  schemes  of  Shaftesbury  • 
to  prevent  his  succession  to  the  Crown, 
347,  348;  advises  confiscation  of  the 
charters,  365;  Jprosecutes  sheriff  Pil- 
kington,357;  resumes  the  administration 
of  affairs  contrary  to  the  Test  Act,  360 ; 
is  opposed  by  Halifax,  361 ;  see  James  12, 

Yorkshire  Plot,  348. 

Tpres,  captured  by  the  French,  247. 


Znlestein,  agent  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 

England,  887j|;t!i«  sent  by  him  to  order 
the  King  to  leave  London,  4is. 


-  ■  •    .     •• 


1UNCHI0TXB: 

▲BEL  BKTWOOD  AXD  BCfSt,  VKISTKBB, 

OLDHAM   iTBEKT. 


KtuHii  Br  Tin  iams  avthob,  axd  rnsdwoim  with  thxb  voiimiC. 


I.    496  pp.,  price  is.  6^. 

ENGLAND    UNDER   THE   NORMANS  AND 

PLANTAGENETS. 


II.    394  pp.,  price  is.  Bd. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 


These  works  liave  been  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  students, 
teachers,  ftnd  candidates  tot  examination. 

Thej  contain,  in  a  condensed  and  clearly  arranged  form,  the 
substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  history  of  England 
by  our  great  writers,  extracts  from  whpse  works  will  be  found  on 
every  page,  with  references  in  every  instance  at  the  foot. 

They  recommend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  all  engaged  in 
education,  or  preparing  for  any  scholastic  examination,  by  the 
following  distinctive  features : — 

i.—The  best  infonnation  drawn  from  the  best  authorities, 

with  references  to  volume  and  page  for  the  students  guidance, 

2.— A  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter,  historical  epochs 

forming  the  basis,  and  not  kings'  reigns,  as  heretofore. 
These  epochs  are  broken  up  into  subordinate  periods,  and 
these  again  into  paragraphs  (with  head-lines  of  a  peculiar 
type,  and  regularly  numbered)  devoted  to  each  event  or 
group  of  events. 
3. — ^The  adaptation  of  this  arrangement  so  as  to  serve  the  teacher 
as  Notes  ot  Lessons  in  English  Histobt,  and  to  enable 
the  student  to  inform  himself  fully  upon  any  particular 
point  at  once. 

4.— A  full  and  complete  history  of  the  Constitution  and 

Laws,  and  of  the  progress  of  Society  and  Civilisation,  such 
as  cannot  be  found  in  any  volumes  yet  issued  for  school 
and  college  use,  or  indeed  in  any  volume  yet  published. 
5. — ^The  salient  points  and  leading  events  of  each  paragraph 
specified  iii  the  margin. 


6. — Niimeroua  Cfonealogical  Tables,  notonljrof  ike  ii1)ntfiji(ii 

of  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  but  of  the  more' cob-. 

spicuous  baronial  families,  some  of  t}iQm  fuller  than  will  be 

foimd  in  the  largest  works  on  English  History. 
7. — The  treatment  of  all  important  questions  and  events  with 

as  much  attention  to  details  as   will  be  found  in  the 

Standard  Works. 
8. — The  book  is  thus  important  to 

The  Teacher,  as  a  Manual  for  the  Oial  Lesson  in  JBnglish 
History. 

The  Candulaie  for  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Middle  Chm 
Examinations,  as  a  faithful  Analysis  of  the  Political,  Constitu- 
tional, and  Social  History  of  England,  and  a  careful  epitome 
of  the  valuable  information  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  historians. 

And  Students  generally,  whether  in  School,  College,  or 
University. 


OPINIONJS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


(The  AthmuBvm,) 
A  good  Hifltory  of  England  for  the  use  of  schoolH  han  long  1>ccn  wanterl, 
and  to  Rupply  this  want  Mr.  Jamefl  Birchall  has  labonred  with  zeal  and 
Kucce88.  On  the  irholr,  hU  hook  is  one  of  the  very  best  rrorhn  of  the  Vind 
that  we  can  point  to,  dc8crving  recommendation  a«  an  honest  effort  to  as- 
certain and  report  the  truth. 

(The  Booksellef,) 

We  accord  the  volume  a  very  high  place  amongHt  educational  worlcA; 
indeed  we  much  doubt  whether  the  student  will,  in  any  other  volume  of 
equal  size,  find  Huch  an  amount  of  information  ho  well  brought  together. 

(The  Educational  Gvardlan») 

It  if}  truly  a  philoflophical  hifttory,  suited  alike  for  the  Rtudent  and  the 
general  reader,  and  deHcrves  to  occupy  a  high  position  both  as  an  educa- 
tional and  a  literary  work. 

(Tlifi  Mancltenter  Examiner  and  Timrit.) 

The  desire  for  accuracy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Birchall  is  seen  in  the  careful 
study  of  a  long  list  of  authorities,  including  the  most  rnccnt  hi.storical 
writers.  lie  has  a  happy  gift  of  logical  arrangement,  and  the  process  is  so 
clear  and  simple  that  a  youth  of  very  moderate  intelligence  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  philosophy  of  the  story.  Altogether,  we 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  Ixith  the  plan  of  arrangement  adopted  in 
this  volume,  and  the  mode  of  working  it  out. 


« 


^ 


